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EUROPE. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
REPORT FROM CONSULATE GENERAL AT VIENNA. 

The state of trade in Austria-Hungary during the first six months of 
the current year shows a marked decline in comparison with the cor- 
responding period of 1897. 

The imports, exclusive of treasure, were as follows : January to June, 
1898, $175,112,535.60; January to June, 1897, $142,008,142. 

The exports, exclusive of treasure, amounted to: January to June, 
1898, $149,034,296; January to June, 1897, $149,678,522.40. 

In detail, the imports for the six months in question were: 

Imports. 



Article. 



January to Jum 
1897. 



1898. 



Animals (not neat cattle) 

Animal product* 

Art objects 

Base metals and goods thereof 

Brash and sieve makers' goods 

Candles and soap 

Caul© (neat) 

Chemicals, acids, etc 

Chemical compounds 

Clothing 

Coffee, tea, etc - 

Common salt 

Cotton, yarns and goods thereof 

Drinks, alcoholic 

Dram and perfumes 

Dyeing ana tanning materials 

Edibles (delicacies) 

Pats 

Flax, hemp, jnte 

Fruit, plants, etc 

Furrier*' goods 

Glass and glassware 

Grain and leguminous vegetables 

Gum and resin 

Instruments, clocks, and fancy goods 

Iron and hardware 

Leather and leather goods 

Machines of wood, iron, and base metals 

Hatches 

Minerals 

Mineral oil and brown coal - 

Oilcloth and oil silk 

O0t 

Paper and paper goods «, 

Porcelain .77;..... ~ 

Pettery 

Precious metals and coin 

Refuse ~ 

Rubber, gutta-percha, and goods thereof 

SOkanAsilk goods 

Spices 

&r*w and chip goods 



$866, 
8,780, 
4, 147, 
4,424, 

54, 

66, 
2,694, 
2,434, 
2,016, 
1,555, 
5,400, 

95, 
14,884, 
4,244, 
215, 
2,521, 
1,545, 
2,310, 
4,994, 
4,630, 
662, 
415, 
4,876, 
1.342, 
8,623, 
8,722, 
4,565, 
4,028, 

05. 

1,799, 

794, 

63, 
1,711, 
1, 477, 

'•$ 

26,777, 

l t l80, 

1.536, 

6,859, 

363, 

823, 

12, 



498.80 
924.00 
720.00 
410.80 
320.00 
204.80 
010. 40 
126.40 
791.20 
399.20 
892.40 
721.20 
388.00 
145.60 
537.60 
934.80 
320.00 
470.80 
602.40 
882.00 
472.00 
227.60 
634.80 
224.40 
198.80 
577.20 
496.40 
231.60 
709.60 
885.60 
855.20 
774.00 
468.00 
968.40 
900.80 
004.00 
662.40 
222.00 
020.00 
251.20 
508.80 
826.40 
169.20 



$1,341,185.20 

9,508,219.20 

4, 186, 258. 00 

5,024,940.00 

56,080.00 

68,334.40 

2,777,842.40 

2,417,805.60 

2, 198, 902. 80 

1,516,105.20 

5,369,652.00 

85,521.20 

16,118,223.60 

5, 041, 284. 00 

218,495.60 

2,712,197.60 

1,490,708.20 

2,784,495.60 

6,064,306.40 

4,666,519.20 

585,005.66 

415,892.80 

26,328,918.00 

1,280,870.00 

8,898,712.40 

3,840,856.00 

4,710,241.20 

4,064,151.20 

21,878.00 

2,163,296.40 

619,804.80 

58,134.80 

2,160,240.80 

1,743,588.80 

2,696,527.60 

573,500.00 

5, 831, 851. 20 

1,669,770.00 

1,840,466.40 

7,602,314.80 

386,288.00 

1,420,043.20 

12,598.40 

5 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
Imports — Continued. 



Article. 



Tobacco 

Tropical fruits 

Turners and carvers' goods 1.... 

Vehicles 

Wood, coal, and peat 

Wood and horn goods 

Wool and woolen goods 

Total imports (exclusive of precious metals and coin) 
Total imports (inclusive of precious metals and coin). 



January to June— 



1897. 



$4,827,588.00 
2,237,358.80 
1,184,415.20 
221,108.00 
7,405,056.40 
1.088,134.40 

13,991,544.80 



142.088,182.00 
168,785,794.40 
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$5,871,608.00 
2, 024, 867. 20 
1, 257, 472. 40 
280.020.80 
8, 390, 801. 60 
1. 106, 310. 00 

15,255.715.20 



175, 112, 535. 60 
180,944.386.80 



Treated in like manner, the exports from January to June are sum- 
marized thus: 

Exports, 



Article. 



Animals (not neat cattle) 

Animal products 

Art objects 

Base metals and goods thereof 

Brush and sieve makers' goods 

Candles and soap 

Cattle (neat) 

Chemicals, acids, etc 

Chemical compounds 

Clothing 

Coffee, tea, etc 

Common salt 

Cotton, yarns and goods thereof 

Drinks, alcoholic 

Drugs and perfumes 

Dyeug ana tanning materials 

Edibles (delicacies) 

Fats 

Flax, hemp, jute 

Fruit, plants, etc 

Furriers' goods 

Glass and glassware 

Grain and leguminous vegetables 

Gum and resin 

Instruments, clocks, and fancy goods 

Iron and hardware 

Leather and leather goods 

Machines of wood, iron, and base metals 

Matches 

Minerals 

Mineral oil and brown coal 

Oilcloth and oil silk 

Oils 

Paper and paper goods 

Porcelain 

Pottery 

Precious metals and coin 

Refuse 

Bubber. gutta-percha, and goods thereof 

Silk and silk goods 

Spices 

Straw and chip goods 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Tropical fruits 

Turners and carvers' goods 

Vehicles 

Wood, coal, and peat 

Wood and horn goods 

Wool and woolen goods 

Total exports (exclusive of precious metals and coin) 
Total exports (inclusive of precious metals and coin) 



January to June— 



1897. 



1898. 



$ 1,340. 

16,338, 

1,994. 

2,296, 

212. 

63, 

10, 161. 

924, 

1,835, 

3,446, 

2, 

2,325, 

3,681, 
43, 

1,427, 
482, 
987, 

4. 018, 

3,804, 
88. 

4, 613, 

11,656, 

640, 

4,786. 

2,711, 

7,848, 
785, 
655, 

2,271, 

400, 

48, 

126. 

3,473, 
662, 

1,595. 

4.506, 

2,335, 
367, 

3,416, 

15, 

159, 

11,837, 
285, 
494, 
249, 
388, 
22.700, 

4,068, 

5,503, 



525.60 
013.20 
610.00 
455.60 
933.20 
807.60 
596.40 
138.80 
780.00 
833.20 
404.80 
164.00 
465.00 
335.60 
052.00 
426.40 
124.80 
963.20 
162.00 
629.20 
074.00 
524.80 
413.20 
084.00 
261.60 
293.20 
154.80 
614. 40 
876.00 
104.40 
446.00 
810.40 
432.00 
415.60 
696.80 
390.80 
036.80 
198.00 
653.60 
259.60 
215.60 
372.80 
195.20 
937.60 
446.80 
117.20 
292.00 
574.00 
872.00 
022.40 



149,678,522.40 
154,184,559.20 



$ 1, 504, 522. 40 
17.290.558.80 
2,088.680.00 
2, 252, 274. 40 
188, 392. 00 
79, 653. 60 
8,382,654.80 
861, 374. 40 
2,018,912.00 
3,652,544.80 
1,296.80 
1,265.60 
1, 861, 124. 80 
3,804,470.80 
56,964.80 
1, 889. 579. 60 
567, 674. 00 
863.599.20 
3,605,887.60 
3,909,604.40 
98,308.00 
4,407,967.60 
7,881.366.40 
636,200.00 
6.102.128.40 
3,018.258.80 
7,344,106.00 
1,002,707.60 
352.995.60 
2,627,722.00 
238,084.80 
85,713.60 
58,199.20 
8,611,035.60 
749. 612 00 
1,492,084.80 
15,926,206.40 
1,668,406.80 
425,222.00 
3,310,435.60 
10,189.60 
195,431.60 
U, 777, 226. 00 
457,621.60 
483,449.20 
225,176.80 
396,053.60 
26,455,569.20 
3,900.804.00 
5,595,494.80 



149,034,296.00 
164.960,502.40 
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EUROPE: AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 7 

The exports from Austria- Hungary to the United States daring the 
nine months euded September 30 ultimo, compared with the exports 
for the same period of the previous year, were: January to September, 
1897, $6,045,638.55; January to September, 1898, $3,286,634.87. 

The returns for the imports into Austria-Hungary for this period 
have not yet been compiled, but it is safe to assume that our quota 
was materially greater than for the corresponding time in 1897. 

The swift decline of the export trade is not viewed with indifference 
by the statesmen or the manufacturers of Austria-Hungary. Every 
effort is being made to remedy the evil. The minister of foreign affairs, 
in an altogether modern spirit, has openly discussed the commercial 
situation, and has made practical business suggestions for its improve- 
ment. One recent radical measure was the reconstruction of the 
Oriental Academy, a time-honored training institution for the diplo- 
matic service. This is now called the Consular Academy, and will be 
conducted on up-to-date principles. Its chief object is the training of 
a certain number of young men to be consuls — consuls in the new 
sense — that is, effective, progressive commercial agents, whose business 
is to detect opportunities in their respective fields for the introduction 
of home exports^ and then to foster and increase the growth of the 
latter. One section of this academy is devoted to Asiatic interests, and 
the candidates are trained for service in the far East. Many consuls, 
citizens of other countries, who now represent Austria-Hungary abroad 
in an honorary capacity, will be replaced by trained and salaried 
Austro- Hungarian subjects. 

Other measures suggested for the improvement of trade are the 
founding of an export company, which shall undertake, on a large 
scale, the exportation of domestic manufactures and the importation 
of transoceanic raw products. It is urged that the great manufacturers 
and the merchants should make a strong financial combination and 
free the Austro-Hungarian export business from British encroachments. 
A college of commerce is also proposed. There is a strong plea for 
tariff reform, in order to protect home industries against foreign compe- 
tition. New railroads are recommended, and the connection of the 
navigable Danube with the Elbe and Moldau rivers is demanded. A 
bill was introduced in the Eeichsrath during the latter part of October 
of this year to improve the harbor of Trieste, the one great port of 
Austria. As yet, the city has but a single railroad connecting it with 
the interior of Austria. The country has awakened to the fact that in 
the export trade lies commercial regeneration, and that the means to 
this end is the establishment of a great emporium at the seaboard. 

But with all these efforts, can the Austrian export trade be made to 
flourish f Further decrease may be checked, but the decline of late 
years has taken too strong a hold on the mercantile life of the country 
to be stopped without much labor and time. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



The following comparative tables show in a graphic manner, by coun- 
tries and by kinds of merchandise, the growth of the import trade into 
Austria-Hungary within the past five years, as well as the rapid retro- 
gression in the volume of exports during the same period: 

Imports into Austria- Hungary for the past five years, by countries of origin. 



Country. 



United States of America . 

America (not otherwise 
specified) 

Africa (not otherwise 
specified) 

Algeria 

Argentine Republic 

Asia (not otherwise speci- 
fied 

Belgium 

Brasil 

Bremen (free cone). 

British Australia 

British India 

British West Indies 

British Possessions in the 
Mediterranean 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Capeland 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Congo Free State 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dutch India 

Egypt 

Flume (free zone) 



til. 566, 392. 80 



France 

French Indo-China , 

German Empire 

German Protectorate in 

Africa 

Great Britain 

Greece 

Hamburg (free sone) 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Oceania 

Persia 

Peru . 

Portugal 

Boamania 

Bussia 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trieste (free sone) 

Tunis 

Turkey 

Returned goods 



Total imports 

Total imports (inclu- 
sive of precious 
metals ana coin)... 



1893. 



1894. 



454,468.00 

42,544.00 

1,051,291.20 

289,084.00 
4,146,754.00 
10,708,770.80 

149, 044. 00 

517,819.20 
20,824,262.40 

966,854.00 

45.733.6C 

619,896.80 

7, 154. 80 

80,571.60 

1,783,197.60 

1,201,725.20 

110,335.60 

17,228.00 

1,522,646.00 

82,710.80 

1,376,619.20 

2, 008, 340. 40 

46,602.00 

9,295,532.00 

9,454.40 

98, 104, 726. 40 

678,035.20 

26.787,785.20 

2.838,757.60 

370, 336. 00 

20,304,845.60 

849.160.00 

122,117.60 

144,562.00 

5,830.00 

3,281.719.20 

823. 148. 80 

422,171.60 

26,809.20 

4,315.60 

193,698.00 

2,427,342.80 

12,420,744,00 

5,586,135.20 

529,689.20 

334, 318. 80 

9,521,176.00 

1,409,177.60 

21,854.80 

7,298,800.80 

238,315.60 



$1,252,757.80 



336,457.20 
119,514.00 
739,697.40 

547, 434. 80 

4,233,894.00 

12,198,168.00 

69,704.80 

415,389.60 
17,563,693.20 

721.800.80 

32.031.60 
708,017.20 

44, 130. 80 

16,322.40 

1,596,126.00 

1,609,718.40 

116,751.60 

11,318.40 
1,243 093.20 

92,644.00 
1,805,506.00 
2,107,967.60 

44,964.80 
9,482,512.00 

21,198.40 
103,055,107.60 

735,217.60 

29,819,028.80 

3,089,645.60 

144,766.40 

19, 945, 359. 60 

954.902.40 

147, 531. 60 

136.817.60 

4, 511. 20 

3,924,864.00 

679, 532. 80 

393,692.00 

22.158.40 

13,771.20 

160,639.20 

4,210,144.00 

17,187,928.80 

6,957,492.80 

689,380.00 

412, 301. 60 

9,085,061.20 

265,955.20 

67,712.40 

4,904,663.60 

599,188.20 



268,288,901.60 



328,440,587.20 



1895. 



115,071,959.20 



$16,961,284.40 



247,212.80 
132,529.20 
665.322.40 

890,400.40 
5,312,688.00 
13,680,749.60 
384,071.20 
1,085,602.40 
16,044,141.60 
749, 274. 40 

28,617.20 

641,401.60 

8,751.60 

80. 748. 80 

1,650.588.00 

1, 206, 251. 20 

105, 813. 20 

14,240.00 

1,182,626.80 

104, 761. 20 

1,918.959.60 

2,822,816.00 

65,600.00 

10.344,597.60 

14,720.80 

108,052,038.60 

602.126.80 

30, 114. 007. 20 

4,098,256.40 

137, 152. 80 

19,007,770.80 

1,102,944.40 

141.797.20 

112.489.60 

2.005.60 

4,516,205.60 

529,982.40 

37. 914. 80 

66,670.80 

80,842.00 

169,894.00 

5, 555, 100. 40 

18,754.972.80 

6,916,754.00 

802,862.40 

649, 543. 60 

8,508,842.00 

173,270.80 

63,085.60 

6,202,577.20 

656,833.20 



1896. 



279, 996, 895. 20 >288, 997, 128. 80 



295, 052, 871. 20 j310, 528, 921. 60 



804,573.20 

145,894.40 

1,135,891.20 

1,058,259.20 
5,125,836.80 
11,140,276.80 
147,430.40 
1,250,699.20 
17,092,957.20 
584,466.80 

88,196.80 

542,950.80 

10,706.40 

174, 991. 20 

1,305,890.00 

1,038,464.00 

77.618.00 

243. 133. 20 

1,061,707.20 

165.731.20 

1,874,511.60 

2,321,275.20 

31,057.20 

9.868,543.60 

4, 185. 60 

102, 668, 307. 20 

434.830.40 

29, 396, 120. 00 

3,696.708.00 

162,828.40 

18,871,315.20 

660,190.40 

178,345.20 

74.234.80 

6,806.40 

4,079,936.80 

472.854.80 

44,728.40 

35,645.60 

13,204.40 

158,296.40 

4,227,908.40 

17, 649, 447. «0 

6,139,442.40 

926,072.80 

631,596.80 

8,850,070.80 

111,218.80 

12.627.20 

6,466,208.40 

754,925.20 



1897. 



$22, 301, 037. 60 



215,108.00 

21,491 00 

1,592,829.20 

1.714.041 20 

5.394,573.60 

8, 266, 102. 40 

115, 534. 40 

647, 840. 40 

16,638,586.40 

794.884.00 



65, 

463. 

52, 

50, 

1,537. 

984. 

62, 

160, 

299, 

130, 

2.118, 

2,606, 

45, 

9,641 

6. 

107,924, 



442.80 
802.40 
279.60 
285.60 
010.40 
976.00 
302.00 
871.60 
314.00 
364.00 
019.20 
270.80 
611.20 
148.80 
197.20 
218.40 



282,314,975.20 
309,837,713.20 



502, 337. 60 

27.667,077 20 

3, 661, 248 40 

116. 171. 20 

22, 015. 866. 80 

644.397.60 

184, 693. 20 

104,324.00 

4, 286. BO 

3,839,277.20 

739. 060. 00 

80,662.80 

30, 149. 60 

24, 151. 60 

154,798.20 

7, 472, 215. 20 

22,411,754.00 

7,318,352.40 

991.958.80 

799,254.40 

9,110,124.00 

131.062.40 

18.767.20 

7, 134, 653. 20 

692,222.40 



302,103,910.80 
342,051.082.00 
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EUROPE: AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 9 

Germany is the great feeder for Austrian imports. This is not alone 
due to her proximity. German manufacturers and merchants study 
closely the possible chances for sales in Austria. Their commercial 
travelers canvass the territory, study the wants of the people, estab- 
lish agencies, and sell according to the local tastes. 

Exports from Austria- Hungary for the past five years, by countries of destination. 



Country. 



United States of America. 

America (not otherwise 
specified) w 

Africa, (not otherwise 
specified) 

Algeria 

Argentine Republic 

Asia (not otherwise speci- 
fied) 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bremen (free zone) 

British Australia 

British India 

British West Indies 

British Possessions in the 
Mediterranean 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Capeland 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Congo Free State 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dutch India 

Egypt 

Flume (free sone) 

France 

French Indo-China 

German Empire 

German Protectorate in 
Africa 

Grout Britain 

Greece 

Hamburg (free sone) 

Italy...?. 

Japan 

Mexico 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Oceania 

Pentia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Roumania... 

Russia 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trieste (free sone) 

Tunis 

Turkey 

Returned goods 



1893. 



$4,723,652.40 



66,720.80 
76,727.60 
92,652.40 

80,902.80 

2,425,428.80 

639,086.80 

1,011,287.60 

26,559.60 

2,952,619.60 

4,342.00 

188.415.20 

3,616,496.00 

16,727.60 

21,755.60 

53,887.20 

103,530.40 

1,624.00 



32,998.00 

443,725.20 

94,876.00 

2,602,300.00 

390,252.00 

13,180,316.00 

158.80 

150,847,996.40 

4,734.80 

26, 940, 164. 40 

1, 361, 614. 80 

19,427,709.60 

22,908,662.40 

66,988.40 

40,469.20 

199,951.60 

8,191.60 

4,700,305.20 

306,558.80 

87,742.40 

273,829.60 

7.394.80 

110, 289. 60 

12,492,954.00 

9,460,361.20 

5,596,478.00 

459,052.00 

584,288.40 

15,028,346.00 

7,599,766.80 

52,330.00 

10,082,889.20 

36,081.20 



Total exports 322,217,805.60 

Total exports (inclu- 
sive of precious 
metals and coin) ... 330, 340, 715. 60 



1894. 



$5,139,590.40 



61,725.60 
79,932.80 
154,308.00 

83, 751. 20 

2,778,106.80 

756,677.60 

732,812.40 

42,682.00 

2,724,851.20 

29,915.20 

57,507.20 

4,289,606.00 

28,281.60 

17,266.80 

301.241.20 

236,977.20 

11,857.60 

52.00 

83, 116. 40 

515,004.80 

57,339.20 

3,219,304.80 

95, 001. 60 

12, 166, 912. 00 

312.00 

154,827,016.40 

4,877.20 

28,449,664.40 

1,706,626.00 

11,414,282.00 

20,911,989.20 

88,184.00 

72,528.40 

214,457.60 

2,222.00 

4,310,736.00 

202,416.40 

137,060.40 

10,913.60 

6,154.80 

50,555.60 

11,470,192.40 

11,699,652.80 

4,677,254.00 

587,535.60 

568,171.20 

16,804,402.80 

3,999,672.40 

65,011.20 

9,824,508.40 

6, 251. 20 



1895. 



$6, 727, 804. 00 



72,228.60 
69,330.00 
215,134.40 

70, 491. 20 

2, 980, 375. 20 

877,180.40 

915,762.80 

1,701,015.20 

2,628,346.00 

51,186.00 

113,965.20 

3,147,960.80 

28,812.00 

24,034.80 

505,403.60 

250,660.80 

6,910.00 

62.40 

25, 059. 60 

556,490.40 

60,084.00 

3,338,066.40 

13, 509. 20 

12,166,912.00 

710. 40 

140,043,944.80 

17,222.40 

25,496,120.40 

1,540,958.80 

12,376,976.40 

24,905,423.60 

244, 753. 60 

91,162.80 

110,988.80 

2,894.40 

3,341,874.00 

256,412.00 

70,850.40 

116,538.40 

11,357.20 

101,000.80 

9,966,512.40 

10,747,105.20 

3,739,287.60 

610,094.40 

583,731.20 

13,863,197.60 

3,509,283.20 

139,268.40 

7,814,982.40 



318,189,812.40 296,724,176.80 309,601,530.80 1306,497,683.20 



1896. 



$6,916,986.00 



71,792.40 
45,001.20 
326,110.40 

35,740.80 

3,166,076.40 

1,083,940.40 

881,084.40 

146, 786. 80 

2,760,241.60 

39,417.20 

813,782.40 

2,970,862.80 

61,642.00 

70,558.80 

117,337.20 

429,200.80 

23,160.80 

80.00 

19,249.20 

650, 101. 20 

95,369.20 

3,794,040.40 

28,730.80 

11,835,607.60 

120.00 

157,069,932.00 

32,849.20 

29,684,130.80 

1,659,040.00 

12,806.060.80 

24,046,425.20 

176,427.60 

98,923.20 

64,089.20 

1,266.80 

3,862,732.00 

194,167.60 

50, 560. 40 

49,327.20 

19,896.40 

79,570.80 

10,507,963.60 

11,058,282.00 

4,037,569.60 

845,563.20 

689,368.40 

14,018,915.20 

1,875,010.00 

192,759.60 

9,937,831.60 



1897. 



$6,721,418.00 



151,528.80 
66,965.20 
208,934.00 

45,052.00 
2,644,266.40 
728,766.00 
715,318.40 
123,986.80 
4,819,681.20 
27,962.00 

347,646.80 

2,720,135.20 

41,495.20 

94,635.20 

134,853.20 

75,409.60 

39,487.60 

282.00 

19,544.40 

819,445.20 

48,860.40 

4,011,416.80 

29,404.00 

11,012,239.60 

984.00 

1148,481,792.40 



11, 297. 20 

28,208,988.40 

2,165,615.20 

10,412,588.40 

23,776,450.40 

124,334.40 

103,089.20 

100,696.00 

1,484.00 

4,584,262.40 

281,475.60 

75,238.60 

23, 750. 40 

21,052.40 

128,340.00 

10,645,078.00 

10,857,073.20 

4,811,068.80 

568,375.60 

758,206.80 

12,777,377.20 

1,214,306.80 

198,038.00 

10,509,999.20 



329, 134, 394. 80 J306, 796, 624. 80 



326, 615, 306. 40 327, 158, 316. 80 
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10 COMMERCIAL RELATIOV8. 

Import* into Austria- Hmnfmry for tkep+st/U* femr*, 9y rinmm. 



Article. 



11B3. 



1897. 



Animals (not neat cattle) . 

Anhnal product* 

Art objects 

Base metala and goods 

thereof 

Brush and tier© maker*' 

goods ................... 

Candles and soap , 

Cattle (seat) 

Chemicals, adds, ete 

Chemical compounds 

Clothing 

Coffee, tea, ete 

Common salt 

Cotton, yarns, and goods 

thereof 

Drinks 



•1,511, 2*7. no 61596.924.80 91988,008.00 
12,637,493.20 14,401237.60 . 15,883,196.40 
9,356.002.00 10,310,519.20 7, 800, 408- 00 



$2,231,903.20 92,326,110.09 
10, 402, 153. 20 17.811,087.00 
•,319,034.00: 8,940,302.00 



l>rngs and perfumes . 

Dyeing and tanning ma- 



Fats 

Flax, hemp, jute 

Fruit, plants, etc 

Furriers' goods 

Glass and glass wsre 

Grain and leguminous veg- 



Gum and resin 

Instruments, clocks and 

fancy coods 

Iron and hardware. 



Leather and leather goods . 
Machines of wood, iron, 

and base metals 

Matches 

Minerals 

Mineral oil and brown coal. 

Oilcloth and oil silk 

Oils 

Paper and paper goods — 

Porcelain 

Pottery 

Precious metals and coin. . 

Refuse 

Bobber, gutta-percha, and 

goods thereof 

Silk and silk goods 

Spices 

Straw and chip goods 

Sugar ■ 

Tobacco 

Tropical fruits 

Turners and carvers' 

goods 

Vehicles 



Wood, coal and peat 

Wood and horn goods 

Wool and woolen goods . . . 

Total imports (exclusive 
of precious metals and 
coin) 

Total imports (inclusive 
of precious metals and 
coin) 



7,008,331.20 7,775.095.00 7.744,680.00 8,508,832.00 9,228,508.00 



70,448.00 
148.428.40 
4,938,808.00 
3,589,203.00 
3,038,908.00 
2,872,017.00 
17,307,302.40 
107,218.20 



73,044.00 
138,545.20 
8,237,258.40 
3,708,902.40 
3,018,891.20 
2.815.856.20 
18,408,757.00 
131,531.20 



78,814.00 
158,025.20 
7,208,674.40 
3,844,721.00 
3,802,211.20 
3,289,212.00 
18.412,890.80 
102,143.09 



29,012,087.00 28,390,286.00 ' 29,407,400.40 

5,039,970.00 6,819.326.80 5,819,826.80 

428,517.40 342,106.00 371,475.00 



4,020,640.90 

3.250,211.20 

3,404,735.00 , 

10,191.843.20 

10,687,364.80 [ 

1,313,014.80 

667,062.80 

8,635,248.40 
2,081,240.80 

6,473,8541.80 ' 
5, 302, 87a 00 , 
7,243,773.00 

7,602,891.20 I 

65,774.40 
2,981.489.00 
2,287,731.20 

657,062.90 
3,600,967.20 
2,364,743.00 
6,215,505.60 

923,802.40 
60,156,685.00 
2,286,862.40 

2,264,699.20 

14,648,479.00 

836,489.60 

1,404,252.00 

47,722.80 

8.097,228.80 

4,029,774.00 

2,694,068.80 

287,477.00 

13,104,816.00 

1,877,174.00 
27,108,088.60 



4.084,684.40 
8.189.316.80 
3,513,403.00 
9,260,110.00 , 
9.927,328.80 
1,090.910.40 
735,566.20 ; 

13,728,414.40 
2.289,606.00 

7.616.207.20 ! 

6,139,091.20 

8,159,255.20 

9,106,424.80 

77,38X80 

3,464,828.40 

2,697,686,80 

735,565.20 

3,646,003.20 

2,447,263.20 

6,812,767.60 

1,019,577.40 

15,055,976.00 

2,744,241.00 

2,216,350.00 
12,867,860.00 
870,678.00 
1,486,090.80 
22,766.40 
8,239,242.00 
3,815,136.80 

2,692,303.20 

882.096.80 

13,721,904.00 

2,009,496.40 
27,671,068.80 



268,283,901.00 279,996.895.20 

I 

328,440,587.20 ,295,052,871.20 



4.576,200.80 
8,246,578.80 
8,886,464.00 
9,272,578.00 
10, 677, 025. 60 
1,626,332.00 
828,209.60 

11,374,701.20 ! 
2,153,286,90 | 

7,046,264.40 I 

7,083,581.00 

7,089,864.00 

9.065,065.20 , 

52,204.00 
3,086,406.60 
1,650,314.40 
828,200.00 
2,823,388.00 
2,676,944.40 
6,194,808.80 
1,135,384.40 
21,531,792.80 
2,304,807.60 

2,496,624.00 
13,917,804.00 

870,988.80 j 
1,364,643.20 

32,587.20 I 
10,191,004.40 
4,832,229.20 

2,771,969.00 

006,404.00 

15,212,499.00 

2,232,100.40 
30,826,157.20 



146,794.80 



97,992.00 
123,295.20 



5,671,090.00 1 6,204,309.00 

3,342,188.00 1 4,122,329.20 

3,801,081.20! 4,129,123.20 

2,135,806,40 1 3,178,884.40 

14,075,282.00 11,747,479.00 

214,947.20 ; 164,260,40 

29,618,900.20 26,999,048.40 

6,801,622.80 8,285,123.00 

378,489.00 • 412,720.09 



4,228,302.40 
3,637,848.80 1 
8,171,106,40 ' 
9.453,391.20 , 
1,443,864.00 ; 
888,481.00 ( 

7,503,998.40 
2,434,188.80 



4,258,623.20 
4,249,191.00 
6,637,893.00 
9,128,060.40 
11,036,292.40 
1,306,510.00 
917,978.20 

1,965.177.20 
2,286,088.00 



7.590,088.40 8,121,704.40 
7,309,088.40 7,071,344.00 
8,063,006.20 9,708,822.00 



8, 536, SOL 00 

81,130.40 

3,777.944.00 

1,501,247.20 

888,481.00 

3,243,474.80 

2,848,121.20 

5,429,717.30 

1.265,227.20 

27,522,738.00 

2,426,871.20 

3,180,964.40 

14,062,004.00 

823,178.80 

1,683,762.80 

186,076,40 

11,044,444.00 

4,276,638.80 

2,417,906.80 

377,739.00 

16,679,896.40 

2,312,240.40 
30,411,745.20 



7,870,606.80 

164,141.00 

4,322,671.00 

1,601,247.30 

917,973.20 

8,472,190.80 

3,267,246,40 

6,438,332.40 

1.283,164.00 

39,947,171.20 

2,761,214.00 

3,406,501.00 
13,245,968.00 

1,146,212.80 

1,690,265.20 

88,173.20 

10.388,420.80 

4,027,808,60 

2,861,894,40 

837,384.00 

10,973,508.00 

2,164,465.20 
27,622,000.80 



288,997,128.80 282,814,975.20 302,113,910.80 
310,628,921.60 |309, 887, 713. 20 342,061,082.00 
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Article. 



Animate (not neat cattle) . . 

Animal products 

Art object* 

Base metals and goods 
thereof 

Brash and sieve makers' 
goods 

Candles and soap 

Cattle (neat) 

Chemicals, adds, etc 

Chemical compounds 

Clothing 

Coffee, tea, etc 

Common salt 

Cotton, yarns, and goods 
thereof 

Drinks 

Drags and perfumes 

Dyeing ana tanning ma- 
terials 

Edibles 

Fate 

Flax, hemp, jnte 

Fruit, plants, etc 

Furriers' goods 

Glass and glassware 

Grain and leguminous veg- 
etables 

Gum and resfn 

Instruments, clocks, and 
fancy goods 

Iron anahardware 

Leather and leather goods. 

Machines of wood, iron, 
and base metals 

Matches 

Minerals 

Mineral oil and brown coal. 

Oilcloth and oil silk 

Oils 

Paper and paper goods. . . 

Porcelain 

Pottery 

Precious metals and coin . . 

Refuse 

Rubber, gutta-percha, and 
goods thereof 

8ilk and silk goods 

Spices 

Straw and chip goods ..... 

Sugar 

Tooacco 

Tropical fruits 

Turners and carvers' 
goods 

Vehicles 

'Wood, coal, and peat 

Wood and horn goods 

"Wool and woolen goods . . . 

Total exports (exclusive 
of precious metalsand 
coin) 

Total exports (inclusive 
of precious metals and 
com) 



1893. 



$3,076,804.00 
21,282,898.00 
4,922,810.00 

4,157,988.00 

338,980.00 

206,080.80 

18,543,637.60 

2,016,680.40 

2,526,955.20 

6,172,664.80 

2,460.00 

46,070.00 

4,238,668.00 

8,800,783.60 

91,432.00 

2,671,876.40 
1,078,748.90 
6,372,929.60 
7,756,138.80 
15,940,877.60 
143,005.60 
7,325,877.60 

40,788,887.20 
1,228,323.20 

10,120,428.40 
5,137,195.20 
13,583,826.00 

1,609,120.40 
1,087,583.60 
4,867,884.00 

106,590.80 
30,151.60 

128,246.40 
7,121,290.40 
2,916,266.00 
3,536,360.40 
8,122,910.00 
8,652,333.20 

570, 352. 40 

7,352,801.60 

7,400.60 

325,791.60 

88,922,567.60 

659,310.00 

534,015.60 

583,781.60 
530,944.80 

36,042,449.60 
7,565,507.20 

12,946,208.80 



322,617,705.60 
330,340,715.60 



1894. 



! 



$4,436,452.00 

21,529,641.20 

5,508,820.00 

4,545,496.80 

364,599.20 

170,982.40 

39,524,942.00 

1,924,275.60 

2,692,330.00 

6,056.253.20 

9,264.00 

40,866.80 

3,878,164.00 

7,215,888.00 

107,159.60 

2,645,638.40 
1,115,479.60 
3,884,791.20 
6,655,002.80 
15,492,274.00 
185,942.00 
7,714,014.40 

29, 745, 080. 80 
1,289,788.00 

9,925,671.20 
5,022,300.80 
12,637,802.80 

1,698,818.00 

1,929,170.00 

4,017,122.80 

141,901.60 

83,148.00 

154,518.80 

7,029,311.60 

2,215,751.60 

3,172,091.20 

10,944,582.40 

8,545,858.40 

523,245.00 

6,379,144.00 

9,704.0$ 

285,506.80 

29,368,062.40 

627,131.20 

537,414.80 

693,570.80 

580,099.60 

36,798,387.20 

7,602,084.40 

11,548,852.80 



1895. 



$4,262,942.00 

29,153,912.00 

3,514,274,00 

4,132,950.80 

297,424.00 

159,808.00 

24,860,888.40 

1,539,886.40 

3,201,998.00 

6,787,009.60 

7,388.80 

39, 827. 20 

3,621,122.00 

7,686,525.60 

136,868.60 

3, 137, 478. 00 
1,224,701.60 
2,564,269.60 
7, 098, 554. 40 
12,549,135.20 
222,460.00 
9,222,506.20 

22,328,442.40 
1,486,497.20 

10,697,838.80 
5,838,507.60 
15,162,354.80 

1,410,268.80 
1,639,641.60 
4,845,502.80 

345,584.40 
36,985.20 

453,553.60 
6,921,744.40 
1,578,468.00 
8,205,418.80 
10,072,448.00 
2,289,165.20 

548,950.00 

7,417,766.00 

14,616.00 

299,056.40 

25,201,110.80 

404,710.40 

719,712.40 

720,159.20 
571,953.60 

38,380,665.60 
7,700,096.00 

11,829,882.40 



318, 189, 812. 40 296, 724, 176. 80 |809, 601, 530. 80 
329, 134, 894. 80 '806, 796, 624. 80 326,615,306.40 



1896. 



1897. 



$4,059,342.00 $4,059,342.00 
27, 836, 841 . 20 30, 320, 659. 20 
8,810,706.00 I 4,062,556.00 

4,850,686.00 4,859,394.00 



428,156.00 

150,043.20 

18,743,550.80 

1,567,990.00 

3,826,155.60 

7,969,116.80 

6,084.40 

70,868.00 

4,069,902.00 

7,639,710.40 

177,133.20 

2,592,269.20 
1,005,737.60 
2,341,311.20 
7,206,293.20 
18,037,582.40 
265,520.00 
9,743,848.00 

28,160,357.20 
1,448,870.80 

10,350,447.20 
5,313,993.20 
16,635,723.60 

1,388,861.60 

100,154.40 

4,511,222.80 

716,704.40 

80,547.20 

273,596.80 

7,291,919.20 

1,290,578.00 

3,436,512.00 

17,013,775.60 

4,412,882.40 

767,523.60 
6, 187, 134. 00 
20,937.60 
288,686.80 
30,055,704.40 
420,994.80 
556,783.60 

421,957.20 
571,362.80 

41,596,028.00 
8,427,314.00 

12,671,926.00 



514,508.00 

147,588.80 

18,211,375.60 

1,857,992.00 

3, 438, 772. 00 

7,821,100.40 

5,420.00 

1,090.80 

4,761,392.40 

7. 558, 580. 80 

102,877.20 

2,858,402.40 
1,190,894.80 
2,087,118.00 
6,945,304.40 
10.845,468.00 
272,272.00 
8,971,210.00 

28,493,708.00 
1,440,522.40 

10, 153, 145. 20 
5,902,940.40 
11,829,298.00 

1,784,735.60 

1,214,170.80 

4,748,657.60 

619,807.60 

105,584.40 

213,321.60 

7, 295, 361. 20 

1. 335. 327. 60 

8,279,974.80 

20,660,633.60 

4,142,386.40 

766,685.60 
6,446,492.00 
22,476.00 
317,296.40 
24,552,864.00 
659,121.60 
724.424.00 

463,796.40 
747, 278. 60 

47,452,599.60 
8,137,754.40 

12,305,279.20 



306,497,683.20 
327,158,316.80 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



TAXATION, PATENT LAWS, ETC, 

Among the changes which have occurred in this Monarchy daring the 
past year, may be first mentioned the income tax. This was adopted 
after much debate by the lawmakers, and speculation was rife among 
the people as to the practical working of the new system. Although it 
has been a comparatively short time in force, the law seems to give 
satisfaction to the taxpayers, aud affords increased and stable revenue 
to the Government* All incomes from $240 up are assessed according 
to a differential scale. 

A new law procedure has been introduced since the 1st of January 
last, whereby all civil cases are tried in open court and promptly dis- 
posed of. Heretofore, in pursuance of ancient usage, suits involving 
more than $20 were put iuto writing, and years might elapse before a 
simple case would be decided. \ 

New patent laws have been inaugurated, and a new era in the exam- 
ination and registration of inventions has begun in this country. The 
new law provides for examination as to originality of the invention. 
After the novelty has been acknowledged by the patent examiners, the 
application is open for two months for public inspection, thereby allow- 
ing anyone interested to. appeal to the patent office on the ground of 
interference. The old law required only a fulfillment of a few formali- 
ties before letters patent were granted. By the new regulations, a pat- 
ent court is created of three separate instances. A deliberate infringe- 
ment of patent is now regarded as fraud, and is heavily punished. 
The new law requires that a patent shall be worked before the expira- 
tion of the third year after letters patent have been granted, unless the 
interest of the State demands the working of the invention before this 
time. All patentees under the old regime may apply for the renewal 
of their letters patent under the new law. 

Life insurance has met with some hindrances in Austria-Hungary, 
and all difficulties have not yet been done away with. Foreign insur- 
ance companies are not prohibited from entering the country, but the 
governmental concession is not obtained without careful scrutiny of the 
company's means and aims. As is well known, a certain amount of 
the company's capital must be invested in Austro-Hungarian securities. 
The campaign against the American companies was started by a coali- 
tion of German and Austrian organizations, with the result that meas- 
ures were brought into force which were irksome to the European 
companies as well, and these organizations are now praying for the 
repeal of the same laws which they were the cause of having introduced. 
Although hampered in some ways, American insurance companies are 
still doing a profitable business here. 

It will be well to note the following statistics of paid-in premiums 
of domestic companies, compared with those of other countries: 

Domestic companies. 



Fire insurance. 


Life insurance. 


Aocident insurance. 


Year. 


Amount. 


Tear. | Amount. 


Year. J Amount. 


1898 


$20,681,546.00 
20, 305,139. «0 
19,409,733.20 


1896 


$15,414,715.20 
14,781,732.80 
14,098,107.60 


1896 


$1,518,105.20 
1.342,512.00 
1, 121, 719. 20 


1895 


1895 


1895 


1894 


1894 


1894 
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Fire insurance. 


Life insurance. 


Accident insurance. 


Year. Amount. 


Tear. 


Amount. 


Year. 


Amount. 


1896 


$747,967.60 
759,760.00 
748,914.80 


1896 


$5,874,148.00 
5,797,382.40 
5,188,560.8* 


1896 


$89,997.60 
81,011.20 


1895 


1895 


1895 


1894 


1894 


1894 


59,671.60 









The growth of Austro-Hungarian life-insurance companies may be 
observed by the following figures, showing the amount of premiums 
paid in daring the ten years ended 1896: 



Year. 


Amount. 

$8,546,180.60 
9,091,641.20 
9,759,851.20 
10,085,312.80 
11,016,828.80 


Year. 


Amount. 


1887 


1892 


$11,870,969.60 
13, 184, 148. 40 
14, 097, 107. 60 
14, 781, 732. 80 
15, 414, 715. 20 


1888 


1893 


1889 u 


1894 


1890 


1895 


1891 


1896 







An item worth recording in the commercial chronicles of the past 
year is the treaty of commerce and navigation with Japan, which was 
nominally concluded, after two years' negotiations, on December 5, 1897. 
But the treaty met with parliamentary shipwreck, although marked 
concessions were made to the monarchy by the most-favored-nation 
clause, and tariff reductions were granted to a number of Austrian 
exports. 

It is possible that within the next year, the present system of florins 
in Austrian currency will be displaced by the crown currency, and that 
all contracts and other transactions will be required by law to read 
according to the new monetary scheme. 

COTTON GOODS, ETC. 

Among the coarser classes of cotton textiles consumed in Austria- 
Hungary, the four chief varieties are thus specifically designated: 



Quality. 


Width, in 
inches. 


Weight 
per yard, 
in frac- 
tional 
pounds. 


Picks to 
inch. 


A 


32.30 
28.08 
31.20 
28.08 


0.2655 
.2610 
.2754 
.2655 


37.10 


B 


25.64 


c 


26.92 


D 


39.74 







Among the chief exports which the United States can send to Austria- 
Hungary are iron, copper, cotton, bicycles, shoes, rubber overshoes, 
cellulose, lard, malt, cotton oil, locks, office desks, typewriters, furniture 
woods, wheat, maize, oats, rye, asbestos, pork products, tobacco (sold 
only to the Government), chemicals, agricultural machines and tools, 
refined camphor, dyewoods and extracts, tanning materials, resin, pitch, 
turpentine, and petroleum. 

By judicious effort, we can not only multiply the volume of exports in 
the articles just enumerated, but develop profitable trade in other lines. 

Carl Bailey Hurst, 

Consul- General. 

Vienna, October 28, 1898. 
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PRAGUE. 

During the year ended June 30, 1898, there has been a considerable 
falling off in the exports to the United States from the district of Prague 
(which embraces about two-thirds of Bohemia, with some 4,000,000 
inhabitants) in the chief products, as will more fully appear from the 
following table: 

Year ended Jane 30— 
Article. 



1898. 1897. 



Bed feathers 876,248.77 $266,119.69 

Beer I 121,987.37 118,478.97 

Drugs and chemicals | 43,269.50 65,073.89 

Glassware 147,199.85 197,112.17 

Gloves ' 232,740.77 675,700.85 

Musical instrument* 38,837.92 i 48,422.87 

Porcelain and potter y 352,078.82 491, 072. 31 

Wool I 76,991.47 | * 107.446.58 

Sugar 72,996.79 i 1,962,941.96 

Halr.human 43.638.83 ; 84.114.29 

Hops 44,163.53 43,080.31 

Potash 49,582,56 19.673.19 



Total 1,299,741.98 | 3,909.281.08 

Decrease 2,609,489.10 



SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 

Up to date, Prague has had no good sewerage system, but there 
is at present a desire on the part of the city government to construct 
a system after the latest and best approved plans, and to this end, a 
committee has been at work obtaining information from the various 
.large cities in Europe. This committee will submit a report during 
this year, which will be acted upon by the city government. 

CONDITIONS OF TRADE. 

While trade in some lines of American manufactures, viz, the West- 
inghou8e air brake, electric motors, bicycles, and farming machinery, 
has been increasing perceptibly in this district, the system followed by 
our manufacturers should undergo material changes, if they iutend 
to compete in this market. United States manufacturers should treat 
business men and houses here in the same mauner as they treat them 
at home; that is to say, if the manufacturer in the United States is 
placed in correspondence with entirely responsible houses here, who 
show a disposition to try an American article and are desirous of 
obtaining a sample (not as a loan, but tor purchase), it will not do for 
the American manufacturer to write that it is his custom not to ship to 
this country unless the money be first deposited to his credit. This 
only creates suspicion in the minds of the business men here, aside from 
the fact that no good house will entertain the idea of doing business 
on such a principle. Let the American manufacturer who desires to 
enter this market send a salesman conversant with the language and 
sell to the houses direct, for business men here calculate as closely as 
they do in the United States and are averse to paying a middleman. 
There is not as much risk by a seller to be taken here as there is iu the 
United States, for there are no exemption laws, and the financial stand- 
ing of firms can easily be ascertained. A house can not do business 
here if it fails to meet its paper or bills promptly. 
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WAGES. 
Scale of wages paid in Bohemia. 



Trade. 



Blacksmiths 

Carpenters and builders ■ 

Cabinetmaker* 

Cotton spiners 

Day laborers / 

Farm laborers 

Glassblowen 

Glove makers 

Ironmolders 

Laborers in factories 

Shoemakers 

Teamsters 

"Warehousemen 



Hours 


Amount of wages. 


worked. 


Florins. 


Dollars. 


12 


1.60 


0.64 


10 


1.50 


.60 


11 


1.50 


.60 


12 


1.30 


.52 


11 


.90 


.36 


11 


.40 


.16 


12 


2.30 


.92 


11 


2.00 


.80 


12 


1.80 


.72 


12 


1.30 


.52 


14 


1.00 


.40 


12 


1.85 


.52 


12 


1.06 


.66 



Note This scale of wages does not apply to similar laborers in the country, who receive from 30 

to 40 per cent less. 

The wages in raw-sugar factories and sugar refineries throughout 
Bohemia run from 30 kreutzer (12 cents) to florins 1.60 (64 cents) for 
each 12 hours' work. 

Scale of wage* paid by railway company. 



Trade. 



Per month. 



Florins. 



Dollars. 



Switchmen 

Brakemen 

Railway yardmen 

Freight conductors 

Passenger conductors . . . 

Engineers on trains 

First firemen on trains . . 
Second firemen on trains 
Telegraph operators 
Telegraph operators a. . . 



35 

35 

35 

40 

50 to 60 

100 to 120 

50 to 60 

45 

55 

1.30 



14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

20 to 24. 00 

40 to 48. 00 

20to24.00 

18.00 

22.00 

.52 



a Per day often hours as substitute. 

None. — In addition to above monthly wages paid to train engineers, they are allowed a certain per- 
centage on a saving of coal. 

AGRICULTURE AND CROPS. 



The following is a copy of the official table, not yet published by the 
imperial royal agricultural bureau for the Kingdom of Bohemia, show- 
ing the number of acres planted and the total yield in 1897 : 



Article. 



Winter rye 

Summer rye 

Oat* 

Winter wheat 

Summer wheat 

Barley 

Pease 

Lindlee 

Various sorts of beans 
Potatoes 

Sugar beets 

Timothy 

Hope 

Cabbages 

Chicory 



Acres. 



, 183, 616 

79,988 

, 192, 771 

455,836 

91,313 

999,561 

49,933 

12,394 

4,561 

852,047 

348,534 

661,066 

31,072 

31,604 
5,890 



Bushels. 



20,904,670 

1,151,481 

27, 324, 251 

8,682,380 

1, 598, 286 

21,376,551 

571,995 

128, 118 

90,608 

79,946,172 

Tons. 

4,677,889 

1,138,142 

6,102 

Pounds. 

337,316,056 

103,466,760 
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It is claimed that last year's crop was not a very good one, as far as 
small grain is concerned, and from inquiries, I am Ted to believe that 
this year's crop will be good. 

Hugo Donzblmann, Consul. 

Prague, July 30, 1898. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

COMMERCE IN 1898, 

The export from this district to the United States, for the six months 
ending June 30, 1898, amounted to $745,751.78, and the principal items 
making up this amount were glassware, gloves, porcelain and pottery, 
bed feathers, beer, beet-root sugar, collars and cuffs, human hair, and 
musical instruments, as will more fully appear from the statement 
hereto attached. 

As there are no statistics here showing the importation of goods 
from the United States to Bohemia, it is not possible for me to report 
definitely on this matter. From my own observation, however, I can 
state that there has been a considerable increase in the following lines 
of goods imported into my district: Electric motors and machinery, 
agricultural implements, hardware, bicycles, canned fruits and dried 
fruits, spokes, hubs, pig iron, and padlocks. It is to be regretted that 
our exporters do not realize that if they want people here to buy, they 
must show them their goods and give prices f. o. b. Hamburg, Bremen, 
or London. 

TERMS AND CREDITS. 

Terms on which goods are generally sold in this market by foreign 
houses vary with the kind and class of goods. Staple articles are gen- 
erally sold at ninety days, with 2 per cent off for cash in thirty days, 
except sugar, which is always cash* Textile goods are sold at four 
months, with from 3 to 5 per cent off for cash within thirty days. 

Fancy goods, toys, and sporting goods are sold on from four to six 
months, with from 5 to 6 per cent discount for cash within thirty days. 
But the general custom is ninety days' credit, with 2 per cent off for 
cash. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Sewerage. — The city of Prague is at present building an extensive 
sewerage system, which, when completed, it is claimed, will be on the 
most approved plan. The project is to convey all the sewage by a 
canal to a place about 3 miles from the city, where it is to be gathered 
into a reservoir and, after undergoing a process of evaporation and fil- 
tration (for which purposes the latest and most approved machinery 
will be employed), is to be sold to the farmers. 

Street railways. — The city of Prague has taken another great step by 
finally consummating, after several years' negotiation, the purchase of 
the street railway franchise, which had originally been granted to a Bel- 
gian company for a period of fifty years. This company had built a 
few horse-car lines, which did not answer modern requirements, Prague 
being, next to Vienna, the largest city of Austria. Hence the city 
council, after purchasing the franchise, has let a contract for substi- 
tuting electricity for the present system and also for extending the 
existing lines over the greater part of the city. A large power house 
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is to be built in Holleschowitz, a suburb of Prague, as well as several 
stations in the city, from which the current will be distributed, the 
contract calling for the changeable-current system. It is calculated 
that the operation of the street railways will require a power of 550 
volts, and the furnishing of electric lights to private dwellings and 
streets, 120 volts. The main power house is to be 290 feet long by 80 
feet broad and 24 feet high, and to contain the following machinery: 
10 TJschbein boilers, each having 230 square feet heat surface; 10 
triplex expansion machines, each of 1,000 horsepower; 10 dynamos of 
like power, and all other necessary apparatus. It is expected that, 
when completed, it will give a new impulse to various industries now 
lying idle for the lack of electric power, and that electric motors will 
be greatly in demand. 

The city of Tilsen, iu my district, also let a contract a few days ago 
for building electric street railways, with a large power house; and 
nearly every city of any size in Bohemia is contemplating building elec- 
tric lines and using electric power in their various manufacturing 
establishments. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The city of Prague, being situated on the river Moldau, which flows 
into the Elbe, is endeavoring at a large expense to deepen and widen 
the channel of the Moldau, so as to enable vessels from Hamburg to 
come up as far as Prague. 

A new railroad is being built between the famous watering places, 
Karlsbad and Marienbad, in Bohemia, and it will be completed about 
the 1st of December, 1898. The distance between the two places is 
only 21 miles, and the road is being built by a private company. This 
will eventually cause a change to be made in the present time card of 
the Buschtehrader road. Until now, a person had to go via Eger to get 
to Marienbad, but by this road, one can go direct from Karlsbad. 

LICENSES, ETC. 

There are no changes in currency values or octroi duties, and the tar- 
iff rates of this country have not been changed. The fee for carrying 
on business as a commercial traveler in Bohemia is the same as for- 
merly reported — 40 cents for a written permit. American samples can 
be displayed for sale without any special license. 

TRADE POSSIBILITIES. 

There are great possibilities here for American products, such as oats, 
corn, corn meal, oatmeal, cornstarch, boots and shoes, rubber boots, 
heating stoves (self-feeders), furniture, agricultural implements, green 
and dried fruit, bacon and salted and canned meats, sole and upper 
leather, photographs, organs, pianos, electric machinery, watches and 
clocks, and typewriters. But this market must be studied. What trade 
is not in the hands of the home producer is done by the English, the 
German, and the French, and our exporters can not expect to get their 
share of the business by relying upon commission houses in either of 
the three countries named. Let them come and look after the business 
personally or by agent. 

A consul being, strictly speaking, a commercial agent, will, by rea- 
son of his position, become acquainted with the heads of the most 
important business houses in his district, and will be able to introduce 
the American traveler and assist him by acting as his interpreter; but 
c b 98— VOL 2 2 
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COMMERCIAL EELATION8. 



a consul can not, upon the mere written request of an exporter, inclosing 
price lists, catalogues, etc., accomplish the feat of inducing merchants 
and dealers in his district to buy American goods. It might be possible, 
if a sample office were established in connection with the consulate, in 
which specimens of the various articles sought to be introduced were 
exhibited. It should be remembered that people in most instances 
want to see what they expect to buy. 

Hugo Donzelmann, Consul. 
Prague, October 19, 1898. 



Declared exports from the consular district of Prague to the United States from January 

1, 1898, to June SO, 1898. 



Article. 



Bed feathers 

Beer 

Beet- root sugar 

Blood albumen 

Books 

Buttons 

Calfskins, dried 

Carlsbad Sprudel suit . 
Cla 



Collars and cuffs 

Cotton goods , . 

Cutlery 

Degraa 

Dress goods 

Drugs and chemicals 

Em broideries 

Furniture 

Garnet goods 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Glove leather 

Graphite 

Gum 

Hair, human 

Hops 

Household effects 

Laces 

Linen goods... 

Machinery 

Metal ware 

Mineral water 

Moq uette goods 

Musical instrumeD ts 

Paper and paper goods 

Porcelain ana pottery 

Potash 

Red chalk 

Sausages 

Skeletons 

Substitutes for coffee 

Sugar-beet seed 

Sundries 

Tartar emetic 

Toys 

Velvet ribbons 

Wool 

Woolen goods 



Total. 



Quarter ending- 



Mar. 31, 1898. June 30, 1898. 




$9,378.71 I 
27,097.97 



7. 394. 57 
1.694.71 
17, 268. 03 
8,383.45 
609.12 
12,415.74 
12, 890. 93 



3,914.98 
8,056.54 



20,629.57 
64,630.52 



1,537.93 
2,535.23 
14,454.46 
9,032.92 



563.83 
6, 035. 14 
5,953.34 
2, 226. 36 

577. 52 



10,974.70 
4,631.57 

74,311.38 
4,169.38 



4,326.64 
612. 89 

1, 636. 05 
440.99 



9,265.20 
4,984.63 



352,535.00 



$21, 319. 36 

29, 125. 71 

48, 163. 96 

530.24 

3,113.66 

308.76 



9,335.24 
1,561.62 
7,669.65 
4, 052. 08 

584.84 
1, 076. 24 
5, 724. 30 
7,954.26 

129.26 
3.447 83 
3, 083. 16 
56,422.17 
26,675.33 

§12.52 

855.00 

2,928.71 

14,242.36 



8,435.81 



3,493.23 

3, 471. 76 

9,390.15 

289.23 

4,096.79 

11, 280. 80 

4, 097. 12 

81,378.91 

12,105.68 

241.79 

128.88 

549.05 

385.64 



440.01 
1,144.85 
5,013.64 
1,013.76 



2,443.98 



♦30,698.01 
56,223.68 
48,163.00 
530.24 
10,508.23 
1,903.47 
17,268.03 
17,718.69 
2,170.74 
20,085.39 
16,943.01 
584.84 
1,076.24 
9,639.28 
16,010.80 
129.26 
3,447 83 
3, 083. 10 
77.051.74 
91,305.85 
512.52 
2,392.93 
5,463.94 
28,696.82 
9,032.92 
3,435.31 
563.83 
9.528.37 
9, 425. 10 
11,616.51 
866.75 
4.096.79 
22.255.50 
8,728.69 
155,690.29 
16,275.08 
241.79 
128.88 
549.05 
885.64 
4.320.64 
1,052.90 
2,780.90 
5,454.63 
1, 013. 70 
9,265.20 
7,428.01 



393,216.78 745,751.78 



REICHENBERG. 



In this consular district, business generally has been depressed dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1898. Both local and foreign trade have 
suffered, and all the varied industries of the district have been affected. 



1 In reply to circular of August 5. t 
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The cause most frequently given, in accounting for the unsatisfactory 
trade conditions, has been the disturbed state of governmental affairs 
in the empire, but stress has also been laid upon the change in the 
United States tariff law. 

EXPORTS TO .THE UNITED STATES. 

The total value of the declared exports from this consular district 
(including the Haida agency) for the year ending June 30, 1898, was 
$1,285,183.28: for the year ending June 30, 1897, $i;777,467.96, a 
decrease of about 25 per cent during the past fiscal year. The prin- 
cipal articles invoiced were linen goods, glassware, imitation precious 
stones, porcelain, buttons, millinery ornaments, cutlery, and artificial 
flowers. During the past year, exports of two of these articles increased. 
Imitation precious stones and millinery ornaments showed increased 
export values of 70 and 10 per ceut, respectively, compared with the 
preceding fiscal year. Of the other articles named, exports of cutlery 
decreased in value 70 per cent; artificial flowers, 65; linen goods, 45; 
glassware, 25; porcelain, 25, and buttons, 20. 

IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

Statistics of imports from the United States into this consular district 
are not obtainable. The local customs authorities are forbidden to 
supply any figures, and the imperial ministry of commerce advises me 
that as the statistics of imports are not classified according to customs 
districts, it is unable to famish any items relating to this consular 
district I can therefore only generalize. 

Most of the cotton used here comes from the United States. During 
the six months ending June 30, 1898, the United States sent to Austria 
three times as much cotton as the country — British India — which sent 
the next largest quantity. American grain of various kinds (especially 
maize) is found in all the markets of this district. American petroleum 
is also imported to some extent. Formerly, it controlled the market 
here, but with the appearance of Russian petroleum and the erection of 
oil refineries in Austria, the importation of American oil has almost 
entirely ceased. 

American lard and bacon are brought here in large and increasing 
quantities. Fully nine-tenths of the imports in this line are from the 
United States. This is true not only of this consular district, but also of 
the whole Empire. DuringthesixmonthsendingJune30, 1898,19,112,779 
pounds of lard were imported into Austria, of which 18,608,267 pounds 
were from the United States. Of bacon, for the same period, 2,211,000 
pounds were imported, the United States furnishing 2,100,000 pounds. 
American lard and bacon have secured practically a monopoly in this 
market, because they are both better in quality and cheaper in price 
than native products or imports from other countries. With well- 
directed efforts the same could in the future be said of other American 
food products, notably butter, the native article being of poor quality 
and high price. American oatmeal affords a lesson in point. By sys- 
tematic and judicious effort to introduce it, coupled with persistent 
advertising in the local press, all the grocery stores in this section have 
been induced to handle American oatmeal, and it has become as popular 
a breakfast dish here as in almost any community in the United States. 

Other American articles coming to this district in considerable quan- 
tities are suet, paraffin, cotton seed oil, rosin, turpentine, machine oil, 
shoe leather, shoe pegs, and bicycles. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

Goods are shipped to and from America by way of either Bremen or 
Hamburg. The railway freight rates from those points are the same. 
The Elbe River offers a cheaper freight way, and it is used to a great 
extent for goods of bulk, except in the winter, when it is closed. River 
freight rates are 10 to 15 cents per 100 kilograms (220.46 pounds) from 
Reichenberg, the point on the Elbe nearest to Hamburg. The all-rail 
rates to Bremeu and Hamburg average about five times as much. A 
new railway,' to be opened for business next year, is now being built 
from Reichenberg to Leitmeritz, on the Elbe, and will bring that river 
within about 50 miles of this city, shortening the distance thereto one- 
half. This new line will be of great value to the commerce of this 
section. 

From New York to Reichenburg, and vice versa, the freight-transit 
time by all rail, via Hamburg or Bremen, is about four weeks; via the 
Elbe route and Hamburg, twice as long. 

Freight rates have not changed during the present year, and fluc- 
tuate only by the Elbe route — low water increasing and high water 
decreasing rates. Such an increase occurred during the past summer. 

COTTON TEXTILES. 

Three representative samples of the coarser classes of cotton goods, 
manufactured in this district and sold in the local stores, are composed 
as follows : 





Width. 




Picks. 

70x40 
50x40 
72x52 


Yards 
to the 
pound. 


30.70 inches 






2 8059 


25.50 inches 


3 oi72 




119 







EXTENT OF EXPORT TRADE. 

The manufactured products of this district are sent not only to the 
United States but to all other parts of the world. Germany takes a 
larger volume than any other one country. Linen goods go to Great 
Britain and all the continental countries, to Egypt, South America, and 
Australia. Woolen goods are sold to all the nations of Europe. Cot- 
ton goods go as far as British India, Australia, and Peru, as well as to 
the markets of nearer countries. The various forms of manufactures 
of glass go to all parts of the world — to the East and West Indies, to 
China, to the remote parts of Africa, as well as to Europe and America. 
The producers of glass goods show ingenuity and enterprise in creating 
designs conforming to the peculiar tastes and customs of different 
peoples; and whether the visiting purchaser be from the Orient, from 
Africa, or from America, he will be shown samples specially devised for 
his demand. 

POSTAL RATES. 

Within the Austrian Empire, the letter rate is 5 kreutzers (2 cents) 
for 20 grams (§ ounce) ; from 20 to 250 grams (g to 8£ ounces), the limit 
of one letter package, 10 kreutzers (4 cents). To any part of Germany, 
letter postage is 5 kreutzers (2 cents) for 15 grams (£ ounce), and 10 
kreutzers (4 cents) for 15 to 250 grams (£ to 8 J ounces), the maximum 
weight. Printed matter is carried in Austria- Hungary at 2 kreutzers 
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(0.08 cent) for 50 grams (1§ ounces), 3 kreutzers (0.012 cent) from 50 
to 150 grams (1§ to 5 ounces), 5 kreutzers (2 cents) up to 250 grams 
(8£ ounces), 10 kreutzers (4 cents) up to 500 grams (16§ ounces), and 
15 kreutzers (6 cents) up to 1,000 grams (35J ounces, or 2.20 pounds). 
The rate to Germany is only 1 kreutzer (0.04 cent) for 50 grams (1$ 
ounces), but for greater weights the rate is the same as that in Austria. 
Merchandise rates are 5 kreutzers (2 cents) for 250 grams (8 J ounces) 
and 10 kreutzers (4 cents) up to 350 grams (11 % ounces), the limit for 
one package. To Germany the limit is 250 grams (8£ ounces) and the 
rate 5 kreutzers (2 cents). To the United States and other countries 
the letter rate is 10 kreutzers (4 cents) for each 15 grams (J ounce), 
equivalent to about 4 cents for each half ounce; printed matter and 
merchandise, 3 kreutzers (0.012 cent) for each 50 grams (1§ ounces), the 
minimum rate on a merchandise package being 5 kreutzers (2 cents). 
Postal cards are 2 kreutzers (0.08 cent) in Austria and Germany, 5 
kreutzers (2 cents) to the United States and elsewhere. The fee for 
registering a letter is 10 kreutzers (4 cents). 

BUSINESS LICENSES. 

A license to do business in Austria-Hungary costs as follows: In 
Vienna, 6 florins ($2.436) ; in other cities with over 50,000 population, 
4 florins ($1,624); in cities with 10,000 to 50,000, 3 florins ($1,218); 
5,000 to 10,000, 2 florins (81.2 cents) ; in smaller places, 1.50 florins (60.9 
cents). The license is paid by attaching a stamp of the required value 
to an application for permission to do business, addressed to the proper 
authorities. 

Commercial travelers are charged no license fee, and are not required 
to have a passport, though it is wise to carry one. 

AMERICAN MACHINERY. 

The superiority of American machinery and apparatus has made very 
little visible impression in this district. The apparent reasons are 
three: 

1. The conservatism of the local manufacturers. 

2. The lack of commercial travelers from the United States to per- 
sonally present the merits of our machinery and apparatus. Circulars 
and letters are not effective, especially if in English. 

3. The nearness of Germany, where most of the foreign machiuery 
used here is bought, offering quick transit and cheap freight rates, and 
opportunity to see the machinery before buying. 

There is great need in this district for modern machinery of the 
American type. If the difficulties named above can be overcome, the 
United States should find a desirable market here for its manufacturing 
appliances. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No deficiencies in American methods of packing goods or of trans- 
portation have come to my knowledge, after careful inquiry. 

Credits are liberal. For cash payments, 2 or 3 per cent discount is 
allowed, but six months'-to a year's time is granted. 

Much enterprise is shown by manufacturers, especially in the glass 
industries, in devising new patterns and preparing them in attractive 
shapes. Technical schools at Haida and other places in the district 
are very useful in that direction. 

No laws specially affect the American trade, aside from that requir- 
ing a careful inspection of fruit imported from the United States. The 
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tariff law applies indiscriminately to all countries. It has not been 
changed since 1892. 

Goods are not required to be marked so as to show where they were 
made. 

BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT. 

The business depression during the past year having been noted, it 
is but fair to add that since July, there has been a marked improve- 
ment. The cause does not seem to be definitely known, but it is very 
evident that trade in every line in this district is vastly better than at 
the corresponding time a year ago, or at any period during the past 
twelve months. Local sales of manufactured products are much greater, 
and exports show a large increase. The number of invoices and the 
value of declared exports from this consular district to the United 
States during the past four months are double those for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, and they have been equaled during the same 
period of only one previous year in the history of the district. This 
increase of exports is supposed to indicate prosperity in the United 
States, and by analogy the increased exports to other countries may 
indicate the opening of an era of universal prosperity. At any rate, 
present conditions and the future outlook in this district are so cheering 
as to dispel much of the gloom pervading busiuess circles during the 
past few years. 

Frank W. Mahin, Consul 

Keichenberg, October 31, 1898. 



GLASS AND PORCELAIN INDUSTRIES OF BOHEMIA. 

Bohemia, though a part of the A astro Hungarian realm, is isolated 
by its natural borders, being on all four sides of its irregular quad- 
rangle surrounded by four mountain ranges. The country is a well- 
watered undulatiug plateau, with an altitude of from 1,000 to 1,300 feet 
above the sea level, and has a population averaging nearly 325 to the 
square mile, making it the most thickly populated part of Austria- 
Hungary. The northern portion of Bohemia, though without a large 
city, supports a population of about 375 to the square mile. It is rich 
in mineral wealth, having the iron of the Erzgebirge and the rich coal 
fields of the Eger River Valley in close proximity; and has the best 
material for the manufacture of porcelain, pottery, terracotta goods, 
and the world-renowned Bohemian glassware. 

It is this part of Bohemia and its industries, especially in their rela- 
tion to the trade with the United States, that I wish to describe. 

The Eger River, one of the tributaries of the Elbe, waters the 
western, the Elbe the northern part of this section. The coal beds of 
the Eger Valley are among the richest of the continent, and find their 
shipping point mostly at Aussig, on the Elbe. 

One trunk railway line, wiuding along the foothills of the Erzge- 
birge, with several short branches to reach the more important vil- 
lages, runs from Eger in a northeasterly direction, parting into two 
Hues at Komotau so as to reach the Elbe at more than one point. 
These two lines unite again at the Elbe bridge at Tetschen-Badenbach, 
and, crossing the river, connecting lines spread into the northern part 
of the region in question, where Haida is situated. 

This trunk railway connects the three world-renowned thermal baths, 
Eder Franzensbad, Karlsbad, and Teplitz, which are visited annually 
by many Americans. 
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After hundreds of years of mining, the silver wealth of the Erz- 
gebirge has been nearly exhausted, chiefly at Joachinsthal, where the 
first Joachinsthaler (whence the name "thaler" for that large silver 
coin) was made. But there remains yet great wealth of lead, tin, and 
iron, the latter employed largely by the iron pipe works at Kotnotau 
and the rolling mills at Teplitz. 

The mountains also furnish the metal for the brass musical instru- 
ments made at Graslitz and Schoenbach, which are largely exported to 
the I Jnited States, while the mountain forests supply piano sounding 
boards and the material for orchestral instruments, made at the same 
towns and also largely exported. 

Rich kaolin and terra-cotta beds yield the material for the porcelain 
and pottery manufactured and hand painted in many of the villages. 
For this latter, which is largely a house industry at very low wages, 
some of the colors, as ultramarine, chrome green, and alizarin, are also 
of home manufacture. The terracotta goods, as well as the painted 
porcelain, go to all parts of the globe, and largely to the United States. 

This porcelain and pottery industry is carried on in the villages 
and towns, all the way from the environs of Karlsbad to Tetschen- 
Badenbach. Tetschen has also a large factory of buttons made of 
"vegetable ivory f but its exports to the United States have decreased 
since the late tariff law, and what shipments are made are generally 
on commission. In the northern quarter of the region described, all 
the materials exist for the production of the clearest crystal glass. 
The people have had experience of over two hundred years in con- 
verting the crude material into the best glass, and shaping it into the 
choicest utensils and ornaments by cutting, polishing, engraving, 
painting, and gilding. All this has given Bohemian glass a world- 
wide renown. The refining is largely a house iudustry, at very low 
wages; the wives, daughters, and sisters of the male workers, some of 
them real artists, carry the ware in large baskets on their backs up 
and down the mountains between the factories and their own homes. 
The wages range, for women's work, consisting mostly of washing, 
packing, and carrying the glass, $ 1.25 to $2 a week. Men receive the fol- 
lowing: Glass cutters, $2.50 to $3.50; engravers, $4 to $6; the best of 
these, if working by the job, may earn $7; painters and gilders, gen- 
erally including those employed in burning and burnishing, $5 to $8; 
the best painters, capable of doing good portrait work, may earn $10 to 
$12 a week. All this labor is counted at 11 working hours a day, and 
workers furnish their own food and often the fuel for burning in the 
paint With the high prices of breadstuffs, the women can barely sub 
sist on what they earn. Nowhere are there harder worked women than 
these, who often carry over 50 pounds of the most fragile freight up 
and down icy mountain paths in constant fear of slipping and falling. 

Haida, forming with Arnsdcrrf one town of 6,000 inhabitants, is the 
center of this industry, and at the freight depot can be seen almost 
any day cases and crates marked for any ports between Lisbon and 
"far Kathay," Buenos Ayres and Guebeck, Kio Janeiro and San 
Francisco. The choicest of these goods go to the United States. It is 
estimated that within a 6-mile radius of Haida, 10,000 people are engaged 
in this industry of glass refining. 

Within the last quarter of the century, the Pittsburg process of 
pressing glass and finishing it so as to resemble Bohemian cut glass has 
made some inroads on this branch of the business, as even poorly paid 
hand work can not compete with machinery. But the Bohemian glass 
refiners, among whom are many inventive minds, are ever on the alert 
to devise new ways of attracting the opulent American buyer by artis- 
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tic work in engraving, coloring, and gilding the crystal glass, and the 
commerce with the United States is on the increase, notwithstanding 
the diminished demand for simply cut crystal and the advanced import 
duty. 

The glass industry of this region is by far the most important, so far 
as the export trade to the United States is concerned. Next come 
porcelain and pottery. However, if all the porcelain shipped to the 
United States from the described region were declared for export at 
Haiti a instead of a large share being declared at Prague, an arrange- 
ment disadvantageous for the reason that almost all Jmyers buy porce- 
lain and glass for the same shipments, the porcelain and pottery exports 
would probably show fully as large an aggregate as the exports of 
glassware. 

In the northernmost portion of this region there exists another 
industry; the product of which makes up from 6 to 7 per cent of the 
Haida declared exports. This is the manufacture of artificial flowers. 
It is largely a house industry, and through the long winter helps to 
avert starvation from the families who are engaged in agriculture during 
the summer. Children even down to the age of 6 years participate in it, 
with scissors or paste pot and brush. The American wearer of the goods 
thus produced has no idea of the privations of those who make them. 

Still farther north, just on the border of Saxony, are towns and vil- 
lages which have large cotton, linen, and velveteen factories, mostly 
for European use, as the late tariff has almost entirely stopped the 
export to the United States of the low-grade class of goods manufac- 
tured here. 

One article manufactured in this vicinity is shipped in bales to the 
United States. It is a stiff, thin cloth, made chiefly of wood fiber, for 
hat shapes, and is here called " sparterie." Another article of export 
is nickled zinc plate. 

The musical instruments and Karlsbad salts and a large share of 
the porcelain exported from the region described are declared for export 
at the Prague consulate. The other exports are declared at the Haida 
consular agency, and below will be fouud a statement of the declared 
exports of this agency for the calendar years 1897 and 1898. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the exports of the three chief articles, 
glassware, porcelain, and pottery, as well as of artificial flowers, are 
considerably larger than the following table shows, since a great many 
invoices are shipped which, being under $100 in value, are not declared 
at the consulates. 

Declared exports from the cone ilar agency of Haida in the calendar years 1897 and 1898, 



Article. 



Artificial flowers 

Baskets 

Buttons 

Carpets 

Chemicals 

Colors 

Cotton ribbons 

Cutlery 

Glassware 

Metal ware (nickled zinc plates) . 

Porcelain and pottery 

Sparterie (wood cloth) 

velveteen 

Miscellaneous 



Total 645,080.33 



1897. 



$33, 
44, 



096.71 
117.08 



268.67 



1, 

31, 
351. 
7, 
156, 
14. 
3, 



283.65 
139. 50 
464.29 
493.34 
739.34 
710.86 
095.74 
824.35 
217.34 



1898. 



$38, 039. 24 

79.35 

25,966.69 



974.12 
2,462.47 



20,104.38 

365,084,81 

9,836.58 

158.413.99 

19,946.88 

818.97 

173.47 



641,900.95 



Increase 

(+) or de- 
crease (—). 



—18, 

+ 
+ 1. 

—11, 
+ 13, 
+ 2, 
+ 1. 
+ 6. 
-8, 



934.53 
38.33 
663.17 
268.67 
974.12 
178.82 
139.50 
359.91 
591.47 
097.24 
703.13 
851.14 
005.38 
43.87 



— 3,179.38 
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The chief imports of American goods consist of manufactured cereal 
products, meats, and dried fruit. Much more could be done in the 
direction of importing from the United States with the proper effort, 
particularly in good mechanics' tools, locks, some kinds of machinery, 
canned and cured meats, and Indian corn. This latter comes here from 
distant Austrian provinces and the railway charges are high; the Elbe 
River, with its cheap navigation from Hamburg to Tetchen-Bodenbach, 
could place it here at lower figures* 

Frank Siller, Consular Agent. 

Haida, January 23, 1899. 



TRIESTE. 

The year 1897 witnessed a marked increase in the commercial activity 
of this port as compared with the previous one, and this in spite of 
the partial failure of crops. Nearly all branches of trade did well. 
Coffee was a notable exception, for in this line, overtrading and specu- 
lation caused great losses and a number of failures. 

It is believed that the commerce of Trieste during the year under 
review would have reached still larger proportions, uad it not been for 
the existence of the plague in India. Trieste relies for the bulk of her 
trade upon the East, and although the sanitary authorities of Austria 
were most lenient in the enforcement of the quarantine regulations, the 
long and severe epidemic which has been raging in India could not but 
affect more or less unfavorably the commerce of this city, which is the 
headquarters of a line of steamers making regular voyages to East 
Indian ports. 

navigation. 

The merchant fleet of Austria in the year 1897 comprised 1,705 ves- 
sels, with a total burden of 189,744 tons. Of these, 1,520 were sailing 
vessels and 179 were steamers, with an aggregate burden of 40,808 and 
aud 142 ; 870 tons, respectively. Compared with 1890, there was a loss 
of 20 sailing vessels and a gain of 15,151 tons in the aggregate burden. 
The total number of seamen was 7,835, or 120 more than in 1890. 

In the total shipping trade of the port, there was an increase of 804 
vessels and of 153,490 tons since the previous year, viz, from 8,728 
vessels with 1,780,888 tons burden to 9,592 vessels with 1,934,384 tons 
burden. Only 1 American merchant vessel entered the port of Trieste 
during the year 1897. Bills of health were issued by this consulate to 
30 steamers and 7 sailing vessels bound for Uuited States ports. Of 
the steamers, 17 sailed under the Austrian and 19 under the British 
flag. 

There is a very noticeable decline in British shipping here and a 
corresponding gain in Austrian tonnage. This is no doubt due to the 
subsidy system of the Austrian Government, by which a voyage or 
tonnage bounty is given to every Austrian vessel engaged in the for- 
eign carrying trade. The number of British steamers which entered 
the port in l*s95 was 200. This number fell to 188 in 1890 and to 177 
in 1897, with a corresponding decline in tonnage. 

COMMUNICATION WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

There are at present two regular lines of steamships plying between 
Trieste and ports of the United States: 

1. The Austro- Americana Steamship Company, which sails under the 
Austro- Hungarian flag. It was organized about three years ago, and 
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receives a large tonnage subsidy from the Austrian Government. It 
has now 10 steamers, with from 3,300 to 4,400 tons capacity each, and 
maintains a fairly regular fortnightly service between Trieste and the 
United States. On their return voyage, these steamers sail alternately 
from New York and New Orleans, and call occasionally at other Amer- 
ican ports. Sailings take place at least once a month from both New- 
York and New Orleans. The steamers seldom get full cargoes for 
'Trieste, and are therefore obliged to fill up with goods consigned to 
intermediate ports, as Genoa, Naples, and Venice. During the cotton- 
export season, a steamer of this line is always kept loading at New 
Orleans. 

The principal office of the Austro- Americana Steamship Company is 
at IV Frankenberggasse 7, Vienna. Agents for this line are : In Trieste, 
G. Tarabochia & Co.; in Vienna, Schenker & Co.; in New York, Bar- 
ber & Co.; in New Orleans, Meletta & Stoddart; in Galveston, W. 
Paar & Co.; and in Savannah, Wilder & Co. 

2. The Mediterranean and New York Steamship Company, Limited, 
which owns seven steamers, varying from 2,200 to 3,300 tons dead weight 
cargo capacity. The steamers sail under the British flag, with head- 
quarters at Liverpool. They maintain a regular service between New 
York and Mediterranean and Adriatic ports, with sailings twice a month. 
The line owns commodious wharves for the use of its steamers in Brook- 
lyn. Its priucipal office is at 26 Preeson's Eow, Liverpool, and Phelps 
Bros. & Co. act as agents at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 

BILLS OF LADING AND FREIGHT BATES. 

Both companies convey goods to any place in the interior and issue 
through-rate bills of lading. Owing to competition, there are now no 
regular tariff rates. Sea freights depend on the condition of the mar- 
ket, and must be negotiated from time to time with the companies' 
agents at the various ports. Recently, rates from New York to Trieste 
have averaged about 25 shillings (tt>.08) per ton, while rates from 
Trieste to New York have occasionally been as low as 6 shillings ($1.45) 
per ton. 

The railroad rates from this port to the principal cities of Austria- 
Hungary were reported by me to the Department several months ago 
and were published in Consular Reports 215 (August, 1898). 1 

EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The declared exports from Trieste to the United States amounted 
last year to $618,742.78. They consisted chiefly of drugs, insect flowers, 
skins, sponges, olive oil, dried fruit, and white lead. There has been 
a considerable decrease in these exports during the past few years. 
Their total value was $728,233 in 1894, $808,067 in 1895, and $685,424 
in 1896. Less than ten years ago, it averaged over a million dollars 
per annum. 

This decrease is due principally to the fact that large quantities of 
Bosnian prunes were formerly exported to the United States from 
Trieste, while the present shipments of this commodity are insignificant. 
The superior quality of our Oalifornian prunes has driven the Bosnian 
product from the American market. In fact, California!! prunes are 
now offered in this market and find a ready sale among those who can 
afford to pay their price. 



•Also in Advance Sheets No. 166, July 14, 1898. 
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There is one product of this consular district which I believe finds 
its way to America via France, viz, Dalmatian wine. This wine, when 
properly treated, is of superior quality, and commands a very good 
price in foreign markets. The proper method of treatment is, however, 
not known to the Dalmatian peasant. He is thus compelled to sell his 
product at a very moderate price to French refiners, who, after treating 
it and blending it with French wines, label and reexport it as Bordeaux. 

During the last two or three years, a rather unique export trade has 
developed here in culled or waste coffee. Raw coffee is imported in 
large quantities. It is hulled and picked before it is reexported or sent 
to the interior. A large number of women are employed at low wages 
to pick out the black, immature, or otherwise imperfect beans, which 
are sent to the United States, to be roasted and sold as package coffee. 
The average price of these cullings is less than 3 cents a pound. 

IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The imports from the United States to Trieste, by sea, increased in 
valne from 3,339,371 florins ($1,355,784) in 1894 to 7,476,072 florins 
($3,035,285) in 1895; to 8,919,892 florins ($3,621,476) in 1896, and 
15,004,150 florins ($6,091,684) in 1897. There was, therefore, a gain of 
350 per cent in three years. I believe that the value of these imports 
will reach $8,000,000 in 1898. The principal imports are cotton, iron, 
bacon, coffee, copper, lead, lard, lumber, corn, cotton-seed oil, paraffin, 
rosin, and blue vitriol. 

While in 1894 the imports from the United States were only 1.8 per 
cent of the total imports of Trieste, they increased to 8.2 per cent of 
such total imports in 1897. It is also worthy of note that the United 
States is the only country which can boast of a constant and substan- 
tial increase in its imports to Trieste, as the following table will show : 



Country. 



Brazil 

Italy 

British India 

Efcypt 

European Turkey 

Great Britain 

Asiatic Turkey... 

Greece 

Germany 

France 

Russia 

China 

United States.... 



Imports. 



1895. 



Florins. 
11 726,884 
10,009,968 
10,083.680 
9, 678, 914 
5. 444. 639 
3,841,614 
4, 120, 835 
Z, 237, 315 
2, 100, 935 
2, 383, 089 
1,375,565 
1,039,538 
3,035,285 



1896. 



Florins. 

9,016,097 

11, 591, 409 

10, 912, 857 

7,409,504 

6,794,639 

3.285,011 

3, 814, 749 

2, 158, 659 

1,832,021 

1,856,063 

1,042,286 

411.134 

3, 621, 476 



Florins. 
8, 142, 747 

12, 959. 803 
9,320,064 
7,053,415 
5,486,338 
4, 064, 721 
3,460,511 
2,731,711 
1,668,903 
1,646,484 
2,419,227 
829,176 
6,091,685 



POET BEGULATIONS, FACILITIES, AND DUES. 

The existing port regulations do not appear to impede the movement 
of trade at this place. Trieste was, for more than a century, a free 
port The privilege -was abolished in 1891, but this has not proved 
a serious drawback to trade. Spacious wharves, fitted with hydraulic 
lifts and commodious stores, are available in a separate part of the 
harbor, called "Punto Franco." Here all sorts of goods can be landed 
in transit and stored in Government warehouses until they are reex- 
ported or sold in the home market. 

A new law, reducing Austro-Hungarian port dues, took effect on 
February 27, 1897, Vessels now pay, upon their first and second visit 
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in a calendar year, 40 kreutzers (16 cents) per ton ; on their third and 
fourth visits, 30 kreutzers (12 cents); and on every succeeding visit, 20 
kreutzers (8 cents) per ton. A vessel calling at more than one Anstro- 
Hungarian port within twenty days pays port dues but once, provided 
it does not carry freight taken at one Austro-Huugarian port to another. 

HARBOR EXTENSION, 

The increasing trade of Trieste has made an extension of its harbor 
necessary. The engineers intrusted by the Government with the 
preparation of plans for this purpose have submitted their report, 
which has been practically approved. The proposed extension will 
more than double the capacity of the harbor and will greatly add to its 
safety. The work of extension will probably be commenced next year. 

CUSTOMS. 

No changes have been made in the customs tariff of Austria-Hun- 
gary which affect our trade. While the duties on many of the goods 
imported from the United States are upon the whole rather high, they 
do not prevent a steady increase of such importations. As regards 
canned goods, however, they are absolutely prohibitive. All such goods, 
without exception, pay a duty of 40 kreutzers in gold per kilogram, 
which is equal to about 9 cents per pound. In the case of tomatoes 
and sweet corn, this duty is therefore nearly 200 per cent ad valorem. 
Were it not for this prohibitive duty, I am satisfied our canned goods of 
every description would find a ready sale in this market. The Austrian 
tariff on dressed lumber is likewise prohibitive. There is in Trieste a 
good market for undressed American lumber, which is free, but every 
attempt to sell foreign -dressed lumber here must prove futile. It 
should be borne in mind that Austrian customs officials are strict con- 
structionists, and will class as dressed lumber any kind of board on 
which the marks of the saw have, by any smoothing process whatever, 
been obliterated. 

THE AUSTRO HUNGARIAN FLOATING EXHIBITION. 

In a previous report 1 1 referred to the decrease in the exports of 
Austria-Hungary during 1897, and also mentioned some of the causes 
of the monarchy's loss of foreign trade. It now appears that the man- 
ufacturers of this country are themselves realizing that to let things 
drift any longer would be suicidal, and are making strenuous efforts to 
recover lost trade. An enterprise has recently been planned by them 
which is as unique as it promises to be successful, and which American 
exporters desirous of capturing foreign trade would do well to imitate. 
To open in the East new channels for Austro- Hungarian trade, a float- 
ing exhibition 2 of the industrial products of this country will be made, 
and arrangements have already beien entered into with the Austrian Lloyd 
Steamship Company for the use of one of their large steamers for this 
purpose. 

It is the opinion of the promoters of this enterprise that such an 
exhibition affords the cheapest and best opportunity to bring Austro- 

*See Consular Reports, No. 216 (September, 1898); Advanco Sheets, No. 187, Au- 
gust 8, 1898. 

*See Consular Reports, No. 218 (November, 1898); Advance Sheets, No. 244, Octo- 
ber 12, 1898. 
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Hungarian products to the attention of foreign importers and con- 
sumers. It is intended to visit the following ports: The Piraeus, Salo- 
nica, Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, Massowah, Aden, Bombay, 
Colombo, Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon, Singapore, Bangkok, Saigon, 
Batavia, Macassar, Sandakan, Cebu, Manila, Pakhoi, Canton, Hong- 
kong, Swatow, Amoy, Kelung, Fuchau, Shanghai, Cbin-Kiang, 
Wei-hai-wei, Chefoo, Port Arthur, Yuensan, Nagasaki, Kobe, and 
Yokohama. 

This expedition is to be extensively advertised in the leading papers 
of the countries to be visited, as well as by posters and catalogues in 
four different languages. From thirty to forty experts will be employed 
to give visitors whatever explanations may be desired, and to take 
orders upon such terms as each exhibitor may fix for his goods. Admis- 
sion will be free to all visitors. 

Those exhibitors who desire to go themselves or to send personal 
representatives may do so at fixed rates as far as accommodation is 
available. The samples will be exhibited in elegant saloons supplied 
with electric light, while goods in their original packing may be seen 
by visitors in the hold, which will thus serve as a warehouse. There 
will also be a restaurant on the steamer, where Austrian liquors, min- 
eral waters, and viands will allure the visitor. The contribution of each 
exhibitor is to be in proportion to tbe space and attention which his 
goods require. The enterprise has the approval of the Imperial Royal 
Government, which has also promised it a subsidy of 50,000 florins 
($20,000). It is proposed to start from Trieste next December, the trip 
to last from six to seven months. 

NEW MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

The fast line from London, England, to Alexandria, Egypt, via 
Trieste, which was inaugurated about two years ago, is still maintained. 
Passengers leave London on Monday, arrive here on Weduesday, and 
at Alexandria on the following Sunday. Last year the Austrian Lloyd, 
aided by a Government subsidy, also commenced running fast steamers 
between this port and the various cities on the Dalmatian coast. The 
line has not been well patronized so far, but it is hoped that, as the 
natural and historic attractions of Dalmatia become more generally 
known, the line will become more profitable. A large hotel with all 
modern conveniences has been erected at Ragusa, the "palm" city of 
Austria, and strong efforts are being made to commend this place to 
the favorable consideration of invalids, as the ideal winter resort of 
southeastern Europe. 

During the past year, the Moufalcone-Cervignano Railway was 
extended to San Giorgio di Nogaro, a small town situated on the line 
between Italy and Austria. Here, it connects with the Italian railway 
to Mestre and Venice. By the completion of the Austrian branch, the 
distance from Trieste to Venice by rail has been shortened 45 miles. 

The railway communication between Trieste and the Austrian inland 
is still limited to one line, the Austrian Southern Railway, which runs 
from Trieste to Vienna. Many efforts have been made in years past by 
the people of Trieste to obtain another, but without success. There 
is now before the Imperial Government a project for constructing a 
line between Gorizia and the town of Predil, in the province of Carin- 
thia. Such a road would give Trieste an outlet to the western provinces 
of the Empire and to southern Germany, and would greatly increase 
the importance of this port. 
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NEW INDUSTRIES. 

The abolition of the free port in 1891 made it possible for Trieste to 
become* a manufacturing city. Previous to that time, the city was 
treated by Austria as foreign territory in respect to the collection of 
customs, and any goods manufactured at and coming direct from Trieste 
were in the inland subject to the same duty as goods imported from for- 
eign countries. Factories could, therefore, not prosper in this city. 
With the abolition of the free port, the Austrian customs barriers fell, 
and soon a variety of industries commenced to spring up in Trieste. 
Among the more recent ones is a blast furnace that was started on 
the 24th of November. 1897. Its daily output is 200 tons of iron of 
fairly good quality. This iron sells in the Austrian markets at about 
3.75 florins per 100 kilos ($1.52 per 220.40 lbs.). The supply of coal 
and coke is imported from England, while the ore used is of Bosnian 
origin. 

The Trieste rice mill, which was built about two years ago, has been 
so successful that the erection of a second mill has been planned by a 
rival company. The uew company has abundant capital and expects 
to have its plant ready within a year. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

For years, the water supply of Trieste, obtained from a large spring 
about 10 miles from the city, has been inadequate. There are, within 
a radius of from 20 to 30 miles from this place, a number of mountain 
streams which could furnish the city an abundance of wholesome water 
for many years to come. The city council has therefore employed a 
' Germau engineer to prepare and submit estimates and detailed plans 
for an enlarged aud improved system of waterworks. The engineer 
is to receive for his labors the sum of 20,000 florins ($8,000), and is at 
liberty to compete for the contract for the construction of the plant 
with other responsible bidders. 

The municipal council has also decided to try the experiment of 
lighting a portion of the city by electricity, and has for this purpose 
entered into a contract with the electric eugineers, Messrs. Q-anz & 
Co., of Budapest. It is expected that at the beginning of the coming 
year, about one-third of the city will enjoy electric illumination. 

LABOR AND WAGES. 

Strikes are of rare occurrence, and hardly ever cause any serious 
disturbance. There has been a marked increase in the rate of wages 
during the past ten years, but the prices paid for female labor are still 
exceedingly low. It is, however, worthy of note that females gradually 
find their way into clerical positions, from which they were formerly 
excluded. 

The following table gives the average wages paid at Triest: 



Bricklayers per week . . $4. 50 

Plumbers do. . . 5. 00 

Carpenters do... 7.00 

Bakers do... 6.00 

Blacksmiths do... 5.00 

Cabinetmakers do. .. 5. 00 

Teamsters do... 4.00 



Printers per week.. $7.00 

Laborers, porters, etc . . . per day . . .75 

Farm laborers do. . . .40 

Maidservants per month . . 1 4. 00 

Cooks do... '12.00 

Clerks, male do... 35.00 

Clerks, female do... 12.00 



1 With board. 
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THE COST OP LIVING. 

Since 1893, when Trieste ceased to be a free port, the cost of living 
has increased from 20 to 40 per cent, and this city is now one of the 
most expensive places in Europe in which to live. Rents are said to 
be as high as in Vienna, and provisions are in some instances even 
higher. Beef sells for from 12 to 25 cents a pound, according to the 
cat; fine table butter brings 40 cents per pound, coffee costs from 20 
to 45 cents, and sugar 8 cents per pound; kerosene 29 cents a gallon, 
and soft coal from $6 to $8 a ton. The principal cause of these high 
prices is the octroi duty, or consumption tax, which in a few instances 
is almost equal to the first cost of the commodities. Thus, beer pays a 
consumption tax of 17£ cents per gallon, in addition to whatever 
import duty it may have paid to the State. Sugar pays an internal- 
revenue tax which is more than 100 per cent of its original value, and 
coffee and tea pay an import duty of 8 and 22 cents per pound, 
respectively. 

The high cost of these necessaries makes living very difficult for 
wage workers, especially those who have large families dependent upon 
them. 

DEMAND FOR AMERICAN GOODS. 

As can be seen from the import statistics already given, the demand 
for American goods is constantly on the increase. This is especially 
true as regards cotton, iron, bacon, lard, lumber, blue vitriol, and cotton- 
seed oil. There were imported to Trieste in 1897 over 11,000 tons of 
pig iron from the United States, and less than 1,400 tons from all other 
countries together. Contrary to all expectation, United States iron is 
competing successfully with the product of the smelting furnaces of 
Trieste. 

The short olive crop of Dalmatia in 1897 has greatly increased the 
importation of cotton seed oil, with which olive oil is now very gener- 
ally blended, and for which it is even used as a substitute. Oil mer- 
chants make the assertion that many of their customers now prefer a 
fair quality of " half and half" to an iuferior quality of pure olive oil. 

The continued ravages of the phylloxera have kept up the demand 
for sulphate of copper, a large portion of which is now supplied by the 
United States. It appears that several consignments of this commodity 
from the United States have been pronounced by experts to be of 
inferior quality, and that this has in a measure affected the demand 
for the American product. 

It may be that this discovery was made because our products are sub- 
mitted to a closer test than are those of any other country ; but because 
they are so strictly watched, our exporters can not hope to compete suc- 
cessfully in European markets unless they maintain the highest stand- 
ard for their goods. 

Our imports of lard, bacon, and sausage are still increasing. Occa- 
sionally, a shipment arrives which has been damaged by the long sea 
voyage. It is the general opinion here that if American bacon and sau- 
sage were smoked more, they would suffer less by the long voyage and 
would at the same time be more acceptable to the European consumer. 

Several cargoes of United States lumber, especially pitch pine, have 
been imported into Trieste during the past year, and the prospect for 
an increased trade in lumber is, in my opinion, exceedingly good. I 
am told that our lumbermen could sell much more profitably on the con- 
tinent of Europe if, in sawing for this market, they would adopt the 
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metric system of measurement, for as the fractional parts of a centi- 
meter are not counted in measuring the thickness of boards, a great 
loss results to the exporter. While the same rule applies, of course, to 
length, differences here can perhaps be more easily adjusted. 

COTTONS. 

As regards cotton textiles, upon the manufacture and consumption 
of which special information has been requested, I am informed that 
an Austrian standard does not exist. Austria manufactures cotton 
goods for export and meets the requirements of the different markets 
as regards the width and count of such fabrics. The following are 
probably the most common makes : 

Sheeting: Widths, 32, 33, 38, and 62 inches; counts, 13/15, 15/17 
inches. Shirting: Widths, 24, 27£, 30 inches; counts, 17/19, 19/21, 
21/23, 23/25 inches. Drilling : Widths, 28, 30, 34 inches ; counts, 15/16, 
16/18, 18/20 inches. 

There is no uniformity whatever as regards the weight of such 
textiles, and fabrics of the same width and couut not infrequently 
difler in this respect. 

FARM MACHINERY, ETC. 

I have received a number of inquiries from United States exporters 
of farming machinery, as to the prospect of establishing a market for 
their goods here, but I have not been able to give encouraging replies 
to the correspondents. Most of the farmers in southern Austria till only 
small tracts of stony, and often hilly ground, and to such our machinery 
is not adapted. It is doubtful whether our machinery can be sold 
extensively, even in those districts of the monarchy where the land is 
level and farms are comparatively large, for it is the general opinion 
here that as long as men can be fouud who will work for 20 kreutzers 
(8 cents) a day and board, the use of farm machinery is extravagant. 

American farming tools, however, are as a rule appreciated where- 
ever they become known, and if pushed, our shovels, spades, forks, 
rakes, and hoes, and even our axes and saws, would, I believe, find an 
excellent market here. 

FURNITURE. 

In my last annual report, 1 1 stated that I believed American-made 
furniture could be sold to good advantage in Austria. My personal 
experience as a purchaser of furniture has since turned that belief into 
conviction. Some time ago, I saw a revolving office chair advertised by 
one of the leading furniture houses of Vienna. Desiring to purchase 
such a chair, 1 wrote for descriptive circulars and prices. I found that 
the chair in question (oak, straight back, and cane seat) was sold at 
about $17. As this price seemed exorbitant to me, I coucluded to 
postpone my purchase and to ascertain at what prices similar chairs 
could be bought in the United States. I sent for American circulars 
and soon found that a revolving chair of a pattern almost identical 
with that of the Vienna product, was offered in New York at $4. I 
found that by sending for two of these chairs and having them packed 
together, they could be laid down here for $0.50 apiece, which is about 
40 per cent of the Vienna price. 



1 Commercial Relations, 189&-97, Vol. II. 
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This great difference in price is probably exceptional, but there is no 
doubt that the price of ftirniture averages here fully 100 per cent 
higher than in the United States. 

BICYCLES. 

I have, during the past year, received many inquiries from the United 
States concerning the Austrian bicycle market, and the majority of my 
correspondents were probably greatly surprised to learn that so far, 
Austria has exported twice as many bicycles as she has imported. A 
great change has taken place during the first seven months of the 
present year. While the total number of bicycles imported in Austria- 
Hungary during 1897 was only 2,337, it was 3,976 from January 1 to 
August 1, 1898, and during the latter period, no less than 1,767 came 
from the United States, against 630 iu 1897. The total number of 
machines exported by Austria-Hungary was 7,230 in 1897 and 7,216 
during the first seven months of 1898, representing a value of $293,500 
and $292,900, respectively. Strange to say, over half of these machines, 
viz, 4,388, were exported to Germany. The other European countries 
took 2,449, and Asia, Africa, and South America together, 277 machines. 

There is no doubt that the sales of American bicycles would be ten 
times what they are, were it not for the high import duty, which is no 
less than $12 apiece, irrespective of price or quality. As a consequence, 
only the better grades of American wheels can compete with the Aus- 
trian product. Austria has a surplus of inferior bicycles, but machines 
of superior quality will, in spite of the high duty, find a good market 
in Austria for years to come. 

HOW TO INCREASE THE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A market is occasionally found here for staple commodities, such as 
cotton, cotton seed oil, iron, meat, and lard, by means of correspond- 
ence, but for other lines of goods, correspondence has not proved a sat- 
isfactory method for establishing trade. If Americans desire to capture 
European markets, they must profit by the experience of the Germans 
and the English, who send out salesmen conversant with the languages 
of the countries in which they desire to find a market for their goods. 

It can not be repeated too often that sending English circulars to 
native merchants does no good. Such circulars invariably go to the 
waste basket. 

The language of Trieste is Italian, but German is geuerally under- 
stood. Circulars, therefore, which are intended to attract attention 
should be in one of these two languages. Furthermore, prices should, 
whenever possible, be quoted f. o. b. Trieste, and all weights and meas- 
ures, as already stated, should be reduced to denominations of the 
metric system. 

CREDITS. 

English and German goods are, as a rule, bought on from three to six 
months' time. But very little credit is obtained from the United States, 
and this fact operates decidedly against the more rapid extension of 
our trade, especially in manufactured goods. 
O r 98— vol 2 3 
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EXCHANGE. 

There is no fixed rate of exchange between Trieste and tbe United 
States. Nearly all accounts are settled by remittances on London. 
The average buying rate is 11.95 florins, the average selling rate 12,25 
florins per 1 pound sterling. Other European exchanges range from one- 
half to 2 per cent. 

TAXES AND COMMERCIAL LICENSES. 

Foreigners are not subjected to the payment of any special taxes, 
nor are commercial travelers required to procure licenses. All per- 
sons, however, residing in Austria and having an annual income of 
600 florins ($243) and over are compelled to pay to the State an income 
tax averaging about 1 per cent per annum. 

Frederick W. Hossfeld, Consul. 

Trieste, October 3, 1898. 



Imports from the United States into Trieste for the year 1897 and the first six month* of 

1S98. 



Article. 



Alcohol, spirits, and 

. wine 

Bacon 

Baskets 

Books, etc 

Bricks and tiles 

Carriages pieces . . 

Chemical products • 

Clover seed 

Coffee 

Copper 

Corn 

Cotton 

Crucibles 

Drops 

Earths and diverse min- 
erals 

Flour 

Fruit, fresh 

Fruit, dried and canned 

Furniture .* 

Glues, di verse 

Greases, diverse 

Guts and intestine 

Hardware 

Hogs' bristles 

Iron, raw 

Iron, cast 

Iron and steel ware 

Jute 

Lard 

Leather 

Leather goods 

Lead 

Licorice juice 

Lumber, etc 

Machines, diverse 

Machines, sewing 

Maize 



Year 1897. 



Pounds. 



1, 505, 574 
221 
221 



4,631 

17,420 

1, 635, 448 

5,891,090 

11,010,447 

10, 743, 862 



234,612 

5,974,888 

185,000 

221 

42,777 

28,665 



312, 448 



5,292 

23, 930, 644 

22,712 

58.874 



13,058,231 

108,266 

441 

5,240,403 

1 543 

16, 449' 740 

1, 240, 533 

7,497 

465,916 



First six !| 

months of I. 

1898. |i 

Pounds. 

148, 177 . 
1,882,188 I 



2,426 , 
3,528 

1 l 



42,336 , 
861, 494 
2,223,522 > 
11,299,743 , 
14,663,691 
4,631 
66, 150 I 

844, 295 ' 
119,954 I 



42,098 
4, 190 I 
3,308 1 
194. 480 
14, 994 
4,190 



21, 153, 888 

15, 876 

10,364 

1,985 

13, 338, 707 

2, 205 

1,323 

6, 686, 222 



929,628 
129,434 



1, 427, 077 



Article. 



Meat, canned 

Meat, d ried 

Metal and alloys 

Mother-of-pearl 

Musical instruments. . 
Oil: 

Cottonseed 

Ethereal 

Lubricating 

Palm, oocoa, etc . . . 

Turpentine, etc . . . 
Paper, pasteboard, etc. 
Paraffin and ceresin. . . 

Pease, etc 

Plants, dried, etc 

Potatoes 

Roots, diverse 

Romn 

Rum 

Seeds, diverse 

Skins, raw 

Soap 



Starch 

Staves , 

Stearine 

Stone, dressed 

Sugar, glucose, etc 

Tallow 

Tamarind 

Turpentine 

Varnish 

Viands, diverse . -. 

Vitriol 

Wax 

Zinc 



pieces. 



Total 



I Pounds. 
) Pieces. . 



Year 1897. 



Pounds. 
71,222 
10,364 
44,982 



24,831,387 

3,528 

648,049 



236,596 

2,646 

2,423,616 

33,736 

2,205 

441 

3,528 

21,004,389 

21,168 



221 

5,513 

294,147 



94,420 

925,218 

1,323 

207,270 

2, 322, 987 

3,528 



8,820 

1, 971, 270 

1,764 

24,916 



153,283,221 
94,420 



First six 

months of 

1898. 



Pounds. 

60,858 

9,923 

37,265 

24,255 



24,841,531 

2,205 

418,289 

98,343 

133,623 

203,742 

2,007,873 

83,957 

2,887 



8,969 
14,929,173 



270,113 

4,631 

441 

20,727 

7,277 

97,315 

2,648 



208,593 
441 



339,961 

5,292 

5.072 

1,929,596 



121,725,687 
97,316 
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Exports from Trieste to the United States for the year 1897 and the first six months of 1898. 



Article. 



Year 1897. 



First six 

months of 

1898. 



Article. 



Year 1897. 



First six 

months of 

1898. 



Csrobe 

Citrons in brine 

Coffee 

Cuttlefish bones 

Drugs (herbs, roots, 
leaves, etc.) 

Fruit, dried 

Fusil oil 

Fustic wood and roots 

Gum 

Gnu 

Hair 

Insect flower and pow- 
der 

Iron oxide 

Macaroni 

Mineral water 

Mot her of pearl 

Mustard seed 



♦27,770.52 
5,928.86 

33,213.94 
19.119.90 



287.65 

48,387.70 

880.20 

1,110.07 

74,269.90 

226.20 

4,505.09 



$887.06 
9,878.11 
11,718.48 
2,085.30 

13,725.51 
6,250.68 
2,541.35 I 
6,630.73 

30,421.29 



39,666.94 

523.99 

710. 50 

160.52 

1.026.77 

1,756.22 



Nats 

Nutgalls 

Oils 

Pepper 

Polishing earth 

Private effects 

Seeds 

Skins 

Sponges 

Stone 

Sugar 

Tartar, raw 

Tobacco leaves 

Turpentine 

White lead 

Wine and other liq nors 
Zinc dust 



$392.73 
7,761.62 
4.519.94 
5,780.90 
1,435.61 
4,784.23 
337,446.67 
12,863.78 



3,411.64 
8,711.70 
2, 808. 75 
3,108.03 
7,116.51 
2,588.05 
812.59 



Total. 



$2,439.13 
113.66 
875.62 



3,696.72 



107,735.94 
3, 175. 12 
1,058.83 
2,945.60 
1,909.82 
955.57 
1, 453. 56 
1,531.43 
2,425.33 



618,742.78 I 257,299.87 



Movement of vessels between Trieste and the United States in 1897 according to /tag and 

tonnage. 







Entered. 




Cleared. 




Flag. 


Steam. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Sailing. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 

7 
1 


Tons. 

4,733 
902 


No. 

17 


Tons. 
32, 511 


No. 


Tons. 


Austria* Hungary 


17 


31,204 




United States 






France.... 


1 
16 


2, iio 

22,556 










Great Britain 






19 


30,542 




'.'.'.'.'..'...'. 


Italy 


6 


3,609 


3 


2,428 


Netherlands 


1 


1,214 








Germany 






i 


1,421 














I 


Total 


35 


57,084 


, 1* 


9,244 


37 


64,474 


3 | 2,428 



Statement showing the imports at Trieste, Austria, for the year ending December 31, 1897. 



Country. 



Italy, Great Britain. Austria-Hungary, Turkey, 

Tunis, Greece, France, Egypt. 
Brazil, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, France, 

Egypt, Netherlands, United States, India, 

Aden. Belgium, France, Austria* Hungary, 

Turkey. 
India, Egypt, Turkey, Italy, Great Britain, 

CnitedStates, Netherlands, Cyprus, Austria- 

Hungary, Greece. 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Egypt, Philippines, 

Greece, Italy, India. Germany. 
United States, Turkey, Great Britain, France, 

A uatria- Hu ngary . 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, France, Austria-Hungary, 

Egypt. 
Turkey. Greece, Austria -Hungary, Italy, Bul- 
garia, Great Britain, France, Egypt. Brazil, 



Italy. Austria- Hungary. Greece. Turkey. France, 

Cyprus. Egypt, Great Britain 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, France, United States, 

Germany. 
Great Britain, Belgium. Austria-Hungary. Italy, 

United States, GreecejFrance, Germany. 
Italy, Turkey, Austria- Hungary, Great Britain . 



Article. 



Textile fabrics and yarn. 
Coffee 



Cotton, raw . 



Tobacco, etc 

Sugar 

Fruit 

Skins, raw... 



Wine 

Wood and lumber . 
Iron and ironware . 
Hats 



Quantity. 



Quint aU. a 
232,762 

496. 910 



542,766 

98,383 
1,268,993 
1, 289, 795 

135,268 

831,004 

2,272,858 

478, 282 

9,137 



Value. 



$26,411,207 
11,701,237 

9,910.335 

7, 614, 489 
6, 824, 010 
6. 073, 625 
4, 849, 966 

4,759,265 
4,572.787 
3, 016, 649 
3,782,216 



a Quintal equals 220 pounds. 
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Statement showing the imports at Trieste, Austria, etc, — Continued. 



Country. 


Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, United States, 
Turkey, France, Germany, Russia. 

Italy, Great Britain, Austria-Hungary. France, 
Germany, Turkey, Greece, Netherlands. 

Turkey. Russia, Roumania, Italy, Egypt, Bul- 
garia, United States, Austria- Hungary. 

Austria-H ungary, Germany 


Metals and metal ware 

Paper, pasteboard, etc 

Corn 


Quintals. 

121,624 

302,992 
809,326 

7,620 

400,562 
388,312 

137,044 

7,448 
78,312 

Head. 
26.321 
Quintal*. 
153,845* 

23,237 

01,229 

11,237 

2,620,085 

311,934 

3,350 

144,899 

78,127 

193,729 
5,789 

37,586 

11,428 
39,755 

18,454 

127,402 
30,025 

34,429 

1,675 
19,560 | 

7,103 j 

• 5,174 ! 

1 
285,411 

179.013 ! 
5,290 ' 

2,181 
37,345 

1,884 

1,360 

123,214 

6,372 > 


$2,744,062 
2,551,830 
2,524,959 


Clothing and millinery 

Rice 


2, 474, 976 
2,489,422 
2,270,227 


Austria-Hungary, Italy 


Austria-Hungary, Italy, France, United States, 
Turkey. 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, Roumania, France, Tur- 
key, Great Britain, Greece. 

India, Egypt, Italy, Turkey, France, Great Britain 

United States, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary. 

Austria-Hungary, Turkey 


Flour 


Alcohol and liq uors 


2,098,782 

1,814,332 
1,676,354 

1,602,948 


Butter, bacon, and lard 

Animals, cattle 


United States, Greece, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Turkey, India, Germany, France, China, Great 
Britain, Egypt, Roumania. 

Italy, Egypt, Japan, China, Austria-Hungary, 
Great Britain, Turkey, India, France, Malta, 
Greece, Germany. 

Greece, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Turkey,France, 
Bulgaria, Egypt, Montenegro. 

Germany, Egypt, Great Britain, Italy, Nether- 
lands, China, India, Russia. 

Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Netherlands, 
Italy, Germany, Turkey, Greece. 

Russia. United States, Italy, Great Britain, 
Austria-Hungary, India, Germany, Turkey, 

United States, Turkey, Greece, Tunis, Italy, 
Tripoli, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain. 

India, Turkey, Greece, Great Britain, France, 
China, Japan, Italy, Germany. 

Austria-Hnngary, Italy, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt. 

Turkey, Greece, India, Italy 


Cotton oil, sesame oil, etc . . . 


1,483,002 
1,385,913 


Olive oil 


1,259,325 
1, 254, 611 


Tea 


Coal and coke 


1,063,754 
958,327 

951,470 


Mineral and lubricating oil. 
Sponges 


Seeds, diverse 


818,871 


Glassware, etc 


799,424 


Nntgall,etc 


786,539 


France, Italy, Russia, Turkey, India, Egypt, 

(lrA6C6 

Great Britain, United States, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Greece, Turkey, Belgium, 
Germany. 

Egypt, Italy, Austria-Hungary, France, Turkey. . 

Great Britain, India, France, Italy, United 
States, Germany, China, Egypt, Netherlands, 
Turkey, Russia, Greece, Roumania, Austria- 
Hungary. 

Turkey, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Greece, Rus- 
sia, Gibraltar, France, Egypt, Tripoli, Cyprus. 

Austria-Hungary, Germany, Malta 




775,610 
765,556 

750,681 


Machines and parts of ma- 
chines. 

Skins, tanned 


Drugs 


727,665 
636,847 


Wool, raw 


Beer 


630,702 


United States, Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, 

India, Italy, Germany, Belgium. 
Italy, Turkey, Greece, GreatBritain, India, Ger- 
many, France. 
Austria- Hungary, Great Britain, Italy, Turkey. . 
Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, 

Germany, India, United States, Turkey, Egypt, 

Greece, Malta. 
Netherlands, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, France, Bulgaria, 

Turkey. 
Russia, Turkey, Italy, India, Egypt, Algiers, 

Great Britain, Bulgaria, Austria- Hungary, 

Italy, Great Britain. Malta, Austria-Hungary, 

France, Belgium, Turkey. 
G reat Bri tain 


Paraffin, oeresin, etc 


608,595 
601,061 


Instruments, scientific 

Viands, diverse 


544,040 
540,012 


Colors prepared. 


245,124 


Intestines and bladders 

Stone and stoneware 

Charcoal 


243,674 

222,939 
218,037 


Massowah, Aden, Italy, Egypt, Japan, China, 

France, Germany, Turkey. 
Austria, inland 


Mother-of-pearl 


214, 774 


Quicksilver 


212,516 


Great Britain. United States. Germany, Italy, 

Spain, Austria-Hungary. 
Turkey 


Vitriol 


212,268 


Meerschaum 


206,524 


Turkey, Russia, Greece, Austria-Hungary, Italy . 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 

Germany. 
Germany,' Great Britain, Brazil, Italy, France, 

Netherlands. 


Silk, raw 


193,256 


Hay and straw 


192.990 


Cocoa 


191,093 
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Country. 



Turkey 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, France.. 
Austria-Hungary, France, Belgium, Italy, 

Egypt. 

Not reported 

Italy, Great Britain, France, Austria-Hungary, 

Turkey. 
United States. Austria- Hungary, Malta, Great 

Britain, Turkey. Italy. 



Russia. Aden, Germany, India, United States, 
Montenegro. 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Turkey. 

India. Egypt, Italy, France, Great Britain, Tur- 
key Aden, Massowab, Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many. 

Germany, Italy, Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey. 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain 

Italy, Greece. Turkey, France, Russia 

Greece, Spain, Belgium, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, Turkey, Germany, Austria-Hungary. 

Austria-Hungary, Greece, Turkey, Montenegro . . 

Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain. 

Italy, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Greece, 
United States. 

France, Italy, Austria-Hungary 

Belgium, Great Britain. Germany, Italy, France, 
United States, Netherlands, Austria-Hungary. 

Russia, Turkey, Great Britain, Egypt, Tunis, 
France. 

Italy, Greece, Turkey, Netherlands, Austria- 
Hungary, Great Britain. 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, 
Malta, 

Austria- Hungary, Italy, United States, Turkey, 
Great Britain. 

Italy, Greece 

Italy, France, Austria- Hungary 

Italy, Great Britain, Germany 

Turkey, Italy, Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Italy, India, Egypt, United States, France, China, 
Japan, Turkey, Great Britain. 

Italy, Turkey, Roumania, Bulgaria, Russia, 
Greece, France, Austria-Hungary, Egypt 

Austria- Hungary, Italy, Japan, India, Egypt, 
France. 

United States, Italy, France, Greece, Great Brit- 
ain, Austria-Hungary. 

Turkey, Greece, Austria-Hungary, Italy 

Italy, France, Egypt 

Turkey, Italy 

United States, Great Britain, France, Nether- 
lands. 

Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many. Italy- 
India, China, Great Britain, France. Germany, 
Austria-Hungary. 

Turkey, Egypt 

Jamaica, Turkey, Germany, Greece, France, 
Italy. India. 

Great Britain, Germany, Turkey, Italy, France, 
Japan, Austria- Hungary. 

Jamaica, Austria Hungary, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Hamburg, Italy, Turkey, United States. 

Turkey, Egypt, Austria-Hungary, France, Tunis, 
Belgium. 

Egypt 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
Netherlands. 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary, Algiers, Italy 

Austria- Hungary 

Turkey, Italy, Austria-Hungary, France 



Article. 



Tar, coloring extracts of.. 

Bricks and files 

Mineral water 



Ultramarine.. 
Earthenware . 



Tallow. 



Medicine, prepared 

Wax, animal and vegetable. 



Rope, manufactured (cord- 
age). 
Gum and resin 



etc. 



Fish, fresh and canned. 

Tartar 

Minerals, diverse 



Insect flowers and powder. 
Leather goods 



Pease, dried. 



Cork and cork ware . 
Chemical products. . 



Books and printing, diverse. 
Cheese 



Pulse, potatoes, etc 

Meat, fresh, canned, and 
dried. 

Silver and silver coin 

Sulphur 

Caoutchouc, diverse 

Instruments, musical 

Watches and parts of 

Ethereal oils, essences (aro- 
matic), and perfumery. 

Bran 



Porcelain . 



Resin. 



Furs 

Jet goods . 

Opinm 

Stearin... 



Extracts for tanning and 

dyeing. 
Oil palm, cocoa and tallow 

(vegetable). 

Work, turners, etc 

Dyewood 



Oil, fish . 



Roots for tanning and dye- 
ing. 
Arms and parts of arms. . - 

Brushes, brooms, and simi- 
lar manufactures. 
Candles 



Surrogates of coffee 

Chocolate and surrogates of. 

Vegetable hair 

Cement and cement ware . . . 
Sumac 



Quantity. 




15,061 

1.036 
2,056 



4,618 
16, 575 

56,249 

28,765 
26,139 
369,736 

9,866 
3,006 

115, 252 

15,947 
7,659 

3,237 

10,975 

236,371 

12,997 

154 
150,528 
1,644 
3,288 
2,253 
2,513 

144,574 

12,358 

102,487 

641 
3,034 

201 
5,019 

15,060 

9,149 

2.279 
25,315 

9,388 

10,465 

L013 

1,614 

3,561 

7,885 

1,534 

30,096 

86,559 

24,585 



Value. 



$173,280 
169,305 
165,576 

158,340 
155,839 

152,869 

126,184 
125, 210 



121,869 
484,478 

479, 578 

479,356 
475, 559 
450,338 

440,615 
439,356 

425,909 

422,816 
400,590 

394,266 

356,468 

340,431 

335,937 

313,289 
305,571 
300,289 
284,433 
274.415 
267,882 

264,136 

250,867 

349,658 

190,194 
98.544 
97,927 
97,810 

96,822 

96,536 

92,527 
92,501 

87,665 

84,891 

82,255 

81,890 

80,310 

76,831 
75,982 
73.313 
70, 717 
69,870 
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Country. 



Austria- Hungary 

Great Britain, A us tria- Hungary, France, Italy. . 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Great Britain . 

Not reported 

Not reported 

Italy 

Not reported 

Trinidad, Italy, Turkey, Egypt, Austria-Hunga- 
ry, France, Great BritainTHaraburg. 

Austria- Hungary, Italy, France, Greece, Turkey. 
Great Britain. 

Italy, France, Austria-Hungary, Turkey 

Great Britain, Greece 

Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Greece, 
Belgium, France. 

Austria-Hungary 

India, Great Britain, Italy. Hamburg 

Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, Greece, Hamburg, Italy. 

Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, France, Tur- 
key, Italy. 



Article. 



Hops 

Soda and potash 

Hats, divers and straw 

Malt 

Ice , 

Basket works 

Yeast 

Asphaltnm 

Soap 

Dough 

Explosive materials . . . 
Varnish 

Gold coin 

Jute 

Starch 

Glue, divers 



Quantity. 



Quintals. 

1,055 

28,068 

223 

12,852 

323,246 

4,045 

2,062 

22,325 

5,110 

4,657 
1,129 

1,841 

1 

6,122 
3,603 

3,429 



Value. 



$68,532 
68,063 
67.903 
67,832 
65, 618 
57. 479 
54,416 
54,383 

53,941 

47,168 
46,064 
44.846 

44,837 
42,254 
41,982 

41,765 



Statement showing the exports from Trieste, Austria, for the year ending December SI, 1897. 



Country. 



1'uiicu niaies, jiuigtiriift. xvuuiuauiu, jp rttuce, 
Snain. Greece. Malta. Great Britain. Hamburg, 

, France, 
ece, Bui- 
a, Japan, 

lia, Rou- 
ia, Aden, 

ir fr 
Greece, 

y, Egypt, 
ice, Italy, 
lis, Hara- 

ia, India, 
.Italy. 



Article. 



Textile fabrics and yarn. 
Coffee 



Cotton . 

Sugar.. 



Tobacco, etc . 
Fruit, divers. 



Skins, raw. 



Wine. 



Clothing and millinery. 



Wood and lumber . 



Metals and metal ware . 



Olive oil . 



Indigo . 
Flour . . 



Paper, pasteboard, etc . 



Quantity., Value. 



Quintals, c 
205,583 



463,036 

542, 516 
1,171.312 

88,364 
1,251,768 

142,602 

680,281 

11,048 

2, 102, 183 



180,043 

0,719 
395, 176 

272,079 



$23. 153. 535 
10, 024, 764 

0,011 767 
6, 305, 873 

6,095,744 
5,925,616 

5,198,951 

3,889,825 

3, 880, 710 

4,609,382 

2,918,793 

2,497,737 

2,367,548 
2,310,357 

2,278,225 



a Quintal equals 2,204 pounds. 
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Country. 



Aiwtria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, Egypt, France, 
Turkey. Massowah, Zanzibar, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Great Britain, United State*, Brazil, 
Hamburg. Malta. 
Austria- Hungary, Greece. Turkey, Italy, Egypt, 

Bulgaria. Malta, Montenegro. 
Austria- Hungary, Turkey. Italy, Greece, Great 
Britain, Spain, Bulgaria, Roumania, Russia, 
Hamburg. Brazil, China, Japan, Montenegro, 
Egypt. France. 
India, Turkey, Egypt, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Russia, Tunis, Koumania, 
China, Japan, Zanzibar, Massowah. 
Austria-Hungary, Greece. Turkey, Egypt, Italy, 

Brazil. 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Malta, Roumania, 

Greece, Bulgaria, Turkey. 
Austria-Hungary, Hamburg, Russia, Turkey, 

Great Britain, Italy. 
Austria- Hungary. Greece, Turkey^Great Britain, 
Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, United States, 
Japan. Italy. Hamburg, Montenegro. 

Austria- Hungary, France, Turkey 

Italy, Austria- Hungary, Egypt, Roumania, 

Turkey, Greece, Great Britain, Hamburg. 
Austria-Hungary. Greece, Turkey. Egypt, Bul- 
garia, Italy, Malta, RottmaniM, Tunis. 
Italy. Russia. Austria-Hungary, France, Great 

Britain, Belgium, Hamburg. 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, France, Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Malta, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Hamburg. Spain 
Austria Hungary. Italy, Russia, Turkey, Egypt.. 
Egypt. Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Italy, Greece, 
Massowah, Malta, Russia, Bulgaria, Great 
Britain. Roumania, Zanzibar, Mozambique, 
Brazil, India. Philippines. 
Austria- Hungary, Turkey. Egypt, Greece, India, 
Bulgaria, Italy, Malta, Massowah, Tunis, 
Aden. China, Japan. 
Italy Great Britain, United States, Turkey, 

France Hamburg, Bulgaria, Egypt. 
Italy. Spain. Turkey India, Austria-Hungary, 
Greece France, Spain, Great Britain, Russia, 
Roumania. Bulgaria. Cyprus, United States, 
Egypt, Tunis. 
United States, Great Britain, Hamburg, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Greece, Russia, Egypt. 
Great Britain. Italy, United States, Russia, 
Roumania. Turkey. Bulgaria, France, Greece, 
Austria- Hungary, Spain, Hamburg, Egypt, 
Brazil. Aden 
Greece. United States, Turkey, Russia, Italy, 

Austria- Hungary Great Britain. 
Austria Hungary. Greece, Roumania, Turkey, 

France. Great Britain, Egypt. India, Italy. 
Russia Austria Hungary. Turkey, Egypt 
United States. Great Britain, Greece, Bulgaria. 
Turkey, Egypt, Austria Hungary, Bulgaria, Cy- 
prus, Greece, Montenegro, Malta. Roumania. 
Austria Hungary, Egypt, Turkey Russia, Italy, 
Aden. India, China, Zanzibar. Brazil, Rou- 
mania. Mozambique, Greece. Malta, Japan, 
Massowah, Hamburg 
Austria Hungary, Turkey, Egypt, Bulgaria, 

Greece, Great Britain. Malta. Italy. 
Italy. Great Britain. United States. Franco, A us 
tria-Hnngary,Turkey.Greece, Spain, Hamburg. 
Turkey, India. Egypt, Bulgaria, Greece, Austria 
Hungary Philippine Islands. 

Egypt, Malta 

Austria Hungary, Italy France, Spain, Ham- 
burg, Turkey, Egypt. Tunis, Brazil, Greece, 
Mafia. Roumania. Cyprus. 

Austria- Hungary, Netherlands, Turkey 

Austria- Hungary Turkey India, China, Japan, 
Montenegro. Greece, Italy, Egypt, Zanzibar, 
Aden 
Austria-Hungary, Jamaica, Turkey, Italy 



Article. 



Alcohol and liquors 

Rice 

Iron and ironware 

Hardware 

Butter, bacon, and lard 

Cotton oil, sesame oil, etc 

Tea 

Drugs, various 

Silk waste 

Mineral oil and. lubricating 

oil. 
Tanned skins 

Nutgalls, acorns, and raira- 

bolans. 
Cereals 

Fish, fresh and canned 

Beer 



Glassware and looking- 
glasses. 

Wool, raw 

Paraffin, ceresin, etc 

Tartar 

Gum and resin 

Sponges 

Hemp 

Oil (ethereal) perfumery, etc 

Matches, etc 

Viands, divers 

Leather goods 

Insect flowers and powder.. 

Hats, caps of felt, and simi- 
lar goods. 

Gold coin 

Dried vegetables 

Bran 

Soap 

Coal and coke 



Quantity. Value. 



Quintals. 
134,641 



324,536 
325,445 

25,090 

68,630 
98,791 
10,911 
47, 138 

6.857 
265,330 

11, 867 

204.974 

272, 328 



35,704 
125,683 



56,874 

16,172 
26,609 

27,521 
19,091 

1,709 
26, 459 

2,169 
50,527 
13,881 

2,584 

8,074 

1,168 

6 
92,120 

171,600 
28,679 

737,851 



$2, 218, 865 

1, 976, 424 
1, 685, 558 

1, 605, 238 

1,422,924 

1,822,744 

1, 218, 213 

931, 177 

918, 700 
844,685 

835, 381 

832,194 

784,198 



675, 220 
612, 327 



583,239 

558,095 
539,489 

503,409 
498,777 

486,697 
461, 921 
437,517 
430, 793 
383,226 

377,677 

360.584 

355,656 

346,041 
339,900 

313, 518 
302, 735 

299,567 
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Country. 



Article. 



Austria- Hungary, Italy, France, Turkey, Greece, 
Roumania, 

Austria-Hungary, Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Russia, Italy. 

Italy, Hamburg, Austria- Hungary, Greece, Tur- 
key, Egypt, 

China, India, Mozambique, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Italy. 

Russia, Turkey, Egypt, India, Austria- Hungary, 
Italy. 

Austria-Hungary, France, Roumania, Greece 

Italy, Turkey, Egypt, India, Russia, Greeoe, > 
Malta, Austria- Hungary, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Tunis. 

Austria-Hungary, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, Bulga- 
ria, Russia, Great Britain, Italy, Roumania, 
Tunis, United States. 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, France, Greece, Spain, 



Sulphur 

Caoutchouc, gutta-percha, 

etc. 
Arms and parts of arms 



Mercury 

Musical instruments . 



Tallow 

Watches and materials for 



Machines and parts of tho 



Quantity. 



Quintals. 
143,4* 

1,560 

8,401 

2.783 

3,504 

96.201 
1100 

12,304 



Pulse, potat 

cereals. 
Intestines . 



Mother-of-pearl . 



Bough 

Jet goods. 



Vitriol 

Seeds, diverse . 



Hamburg, Turkey, Egypt, Tunis, Brazil. 

Italy, Franco, Hamburg, Turkey, United States, 
Austria- H u ngary . 

Italy, Turkey, United States, Austria- Hungary, 
Brar.il. 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, Greece, Turkey 

Austria-Hungary, Russia. Turkey, Egypt, 
United States, Greece, Bulgaria, Italy. 

Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, India, Rou- 
mania. 

Great Britain, Italy, France, Austria-Hungary, 
Hamburg. 

Austria-Hungary, India, Japan, Turkey, Egypt, 
Bulgaria, Great Britain, Russia, Italy, Malta, 
Greece. 

Italy, Great Britain, Cyprus, Masshena, Egypt. . . 

Austria- Hungary, Greece, France. Russia, Tur- 
key, EgypC India, Argentina, Tunis, Cyprus, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Hamburg, Great Britain, 
Netherlands, France, Malta, Italy. 

Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Turkey, United ' 
States, Cyprus, Montenegro. 

India, Turkey, France, Italy. Russia, Roumania, ' 
Masshena, Tripoli, Aden, India, China, Mozam- 
bique, Egypt, Bulgaria, Greece, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Malta. 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, Turkey, Greece, Monte 
negro. 

Egypt, Turkey, Italy, Malta, Greece, France, 
Great Britain, Hamburg, Russia, Tunis, United 
States, Spain, Tripoli. 

Austria Hungary, Turkey, Egypt, Greece, Aden, 
India, Masshena, Bulgaria, Roumania, Russia, 
Italy. 

Turkey, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Spain, Egypt 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, France, Roumania 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, Turkey. Greece, Egypt, 
Bulgaria, I nited States, Aden, India, Japan, . 
Great Britain, Spain, Roumania, Russia, 
Cyprus, Tunis, Mozambique. 

No destination given ' 

Turkey, Egypt, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Tripoli, 
India. 

Egypt, Greece, Turkey, Russia, Austria Hungary ' 

Austria-Hungary, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Rus- 
sia, Roumania,' Italy, Bulgaria, Malta, Japan, 
India. 

Turkey, Egypt, Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Italy, Austria-H ungary, United States. I 

Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Italy, Franco j 

Italy I 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, Egypt 

Not reported 

Egypt, Barbados, Italy,Austria-Hungaiy, United 
States, Russia, Turkey, India. 

Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Italy, Egypt, Rouma- 
nia, Russia, Greece. 

Italy, Turkey, Egypt, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Greece, France, Tunis, Brazil, Malta, Great 
Britain, Bulgaria, Aden, Japan. 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, Turkey, Egyp't, i Candles. 
Greece, Roumania. 1 



toes, and fresh i 



Rosin 

Books and prints . 



Cork and cork ware. 

Oilcake 

Medicine, prepared . 



Silver and silver coin. 
Colors, prepared 



Porcelain . 



Oilcloth, asphalt cloth, lino- 
leum, etc. 

Cocoa 

Chemical product* 



Meerschaum 

Tar, coloring extracts of. . 



Instrument*, scientific 

Rope, manufactured (cord- 
age). 



Ultramarine 

Oil (palm and cocoa) and 
vegetable tallow. 

Silk scraps 

Manure 

Wax, animal and vegetable. 
Stone and stoneware 



Cheese 

Mineral water . 



9,282 



4,177 

6,397 
5,810 



1,562 
2,089 

511 
5,971 

2,803 

12,762 

936 

107,085 

2,013 

81,945 

3,714 

17,731 



3,073 



Value. 



$101,294 
283,946 
276,161 
271,0TB 

256! 876 
253,931 



173,550 


250,782 


5,243 


246,924 


6,825 


236,495 


96,187 
1,921 


234,311 
233,977 


7,851 


231.298 


94,637 


230,535 


1,864 


227,035 


105 
6,491 


226,977 
224,004 


19,922 


202,208 


6,1*4 


1911,557 


34,071 


193,650 


33,982 


188,435 



188,424 



185,744 

181,802 
177,097 



173,418 
169,626 

165,972 
157, 574 



139,485 

134,715 

133,005 
130,429 
122,591 
121,065 

120,630 

115,180 

107,654 
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Country. 



Article. 



Quantity. Value. 



Turkey, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Hamburg, Bulgaria, Cyprus, 
United States. 

Austrian H angary, Turkey, Italy, Greece, India, 
Malta, Russia, Egypt* Tunis, Slam, Cyprus, 
Bulgaria, Roomanla, United States. 

Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Aden, Greece, Malta. . 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Turkey, Egypt. . 
Netherlands, Belgium. Hamburg, Greeco, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy, Turkey. 
Austria, - Hungary, Hamburg, Great Britain, 
Kgypt, Italy. 

Hot reported 

Turkey, Austria-Hungary, Italy 

Boumania, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Italy, 

Malta, Bulgaria, Egypt. 
Italy, Hamburg, Great Britain, Roumania, Bel- 
gium, Russia, Netherlands, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey. 
Turkey, Egypt, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Bul- 
garia, Russia, Italy. 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Egypt, Turkey, Greece. 
Turkey. India, Egypt, Bulgaria, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Philippines, Greece. 

Austria-Hungary, Egypt, Hamburg, Italy 

Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, Turkey 

Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Egypt. 



Turkey, Egypt, Greece, Malta, Bulgaria, Tunis, 



uy, Greece. 



Austria-Hungary, Japan, India, Egypt, Italy 

rpt,Ai 
*es,M 

Boumania, Tunis. 



Masshena, China, Greece, Mozambique. 
- ■ - - - Italy/ 

jtates, Malta. 
Turkey, Italy, Egypt, Greece, Russia, Bulgaria 



Turkey, Egypt, Austria-Hungary, 
United mates, Malta. 



Italy, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Turkey, 
Egypt, Tunis. Greece, India. 

Austria-Hungary, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
Cyprus. 

India, Turkey, Bulgaria, Russia, Greece, Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 



Dye wood 

Earthenware 

Explosive materials and 
powder. 

Fish oil 

Minerals, diverse 

Sumac 

Opium 

Purs 

Chocolate and surrogates 

of chocolate. 
Extracts for tanning and 

dyeing. 

Brushes, brooms, and simi- 
lar manufactures. 

Vegetable hair 

Hats, straw and diverse 

Asphalt 

Borax 

Meat, fresh, canned and pre- 
pared. 

Jute 

Varnish 

Upholstery, etc 

Cement and cement ware. . . 
Baskets and similar goods. 
Engravings and chromos . . 

Starch 

Soda and potash 

Hops 



Quintals. 
28,728 



1,442 

9,792 
72,101 

28,957 

166 

488 

1,559 

12,126 



2,683 

26,657 
186 

23,036 
5,313 
1,720 

7,518 
1,997 



237 

57,779 

2,911 

164 

3,496 

14,501 

590 



I 



$104,972 
104,942 

98,390 

91,437 
87,819 

82,295 

80,875 
78,169 
77,220 

72,993 

70,288 

64,936 
56,637 

56,115 
56,084 
53,363 

51,889 
48,646 

48,111 
47,250 
41,365 
39,950 
39,742 
38,436 
38,326 



Statement showing the navigation at the port of Trieste, Austria, for the year ending 

December 31, 1897. 

ENTERED. 



Flag. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 




1,303 
1,644 


42,548 
67,848 


5,918 

348 

176 

54 

24 


1, 277, 185 

206,734 

236,960 

40,289 

25,349 


7,221 

1,992 

176 

130 

24 

15 

13 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1,320,733 
274,582 
236,960 
52,068 
25,349 
430 


Italy 


Great Britain 




76 


11,779 




VTCUUMUJ 'rr 

Turkey 


15 


430 


Sweden and Norway 


13 

7 


5,329 
7,869 


5,329 


Russia 






7,869 
146 


Montenegro - 


4 
3 


146 
206 


Samoa 






206 


Spain 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 


2,865 
2,110 
1,673 
1,214 
980 
968 


2,865 
2,110 


rtanCO - - r r ,- - . r 






Belgium 






1,673 

1,214 

980 








Brasil 






Denmark ..- 






968 


United States 


1 


902 


902 




) 




Total 


3,046 


124,859 


6,546 


1, 800, 525 


9,592 


1,934,384 
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CLEARED. 



Flag. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


A ustrfavHungarY ..r „ 


1,277 
1,023 


87,496 
67,430 


5,886 
847 
179 
54 
23 


1,274,135 

208,442 

288,959 

40,289 

28,901 


7.168 

1,970 

179 

130 

23 

15 

14 


1,811,681 


itiiyT.vTr^ :...:.:::.:. 


Great Britain 


238,969 


Greece 


76 


12,883 


52,672 

28,901 

471 


Germany 


Turkey 


15 


471 




14 
6 


6.427 
7,258 


6,427 

7,258 

882 


Russia 






Montenegro 


5 
8 


892 
198 








198 


Spain 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2,865 
2,110 
1,673 
1,214 

980 
968 


*865 

2,110 

1,678 

1,214 

980 


Franoe 






Belgium 






Netherlands ™ 






Brazil 






Denmark 






968 


United States 


1 


902 


902 










Total 


8,000 


119,267 I A- JUS 


1,809,221 


9,515 


1,928,488 









The movement of all vessels in the port of Trieste in the year 1897 as compared with 1896. 



* 


Vessel. 


Year. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Sailing 




/ 1896 
\ 1897 


8,127 

3,046 


126,865 






124,859 


Decrease 


81 


2,006 






/ 1896 
\ 1897 


Steam 


5,601 
6,546 


1,654,023 






1,800,525 


Increase 


945 


155,502 









DECLARED EXPORTS, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Statement showing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several 
consular offices in Austria- Hungary during the four quarters of the year ending 
June SO, 1898. 

BRttNN. 



Article. 



Basket and wooden ware — 

Books 

Chemicals 

Cloth 

Cotton goods 

Earthenware 

Enameled goods 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Glue 

Graphite 

Hair, raw 

Hats, felt 

Horn and umbrella handles. 

Lentils 

Linen goods 

Rabbit skins, raw 

Sugar, refined 

Wines and liquors 

Miscellaneous 



Sept. 80. 



Total. 



$737.08 



2,089.28 
2,782.27 
2,049.31 



21,327.03 

1,338.80 

23, 440. 53 



3,461.67 



353.79 

1. 062. 76 

24, 618. 59 



114.89 
400.96 



84,376.96 



Quarter ending- 



Dec. 81. 



$2,029.94 



6,843.11 

8,307.34 

11, 798. 21 

125.53 

189.02 

21,323.66 

992.74 

24,217.41 



2,000.76 
144.17 



25,681.43 

219.07 

1, 337. 47 

440.74 



106,095.42 



Mar. 81. 



$1,302.85 

131.95 

4,936.2* 

2, 528. 74 

10,688.46 

299.90 



13, 717. 91 
9,725.12 
19, 058. 66 



8,873.52 



26,297.94 
* 9,895.* 47 



102,456.77 



June 30. 



$717.08 



4,733.15 

4,450.45 

2,989.49 

394.26 



15,814.26 
17,645.16 



1,735.74 
6,309.71 



230.46 
25,"i77.*96 



80,197.72 



Total for the 
year. 



$4,786.96 

131.95 

18.601.79 

18,068.80 

28.125.47 

819.60 

189.02 

72,182.86 

29,701.82 

66,716.60 

444.82 

5,197.41 

12,183.99 

144.17 

584.25 

1,062.70 

101,775.92 

219.07 

11,232.94 

555.63 

400.90 



373,126.87 
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Statement showing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several 
consular offices in Austria-Hungary, etc. — Continued. 

BUDAPEST. 



Article. 


Quarter ending — 


Total for the 


Sept. 30. 


Deo. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


Jane 30. 


year. 


BOOlW."*— .TWrTTTT,,....., 


$3,304.53 
162.83 
138.04 


$719.16 


$812.06 


$68.98 


$4,904.73 
162.83 


Chicory 


Chnroh utensil* - -t-tt.t..,,., 


104.75 


• 


242.79 


Cosmetics 


125.23 
4,155.44 




125.23 


Cow hair 


3,355.82 
1,013.14 


4,301.68 
575.12 


8,944.35 


20,757.29 
1,588.26 


Embroideries 


Foot valves 


112.46 

63.70 

349.57 

10,550.46 

985.66 




112. 46 


Furniture 








63.70 


Glassware 


1,254.09 


2,400.17 

1,060.37 

800.63 


1,6a. 95 


5,647.78 
11,610.83 
5, 793. 15 


Hemp 


Herbs 


2,627.55 


1, 379. 31 

1,844.05 

943.54 


Household goods 


1,844.05 
943.54 


Magnesia 








Majolica 




138.61 




136.61 


Millet 


1,027. 73 
14,037.90 




1, 027. 73 


Natural mineral water 

Oil painting 


32,538.99 
142.10 


2,100.36 


21,097.55 


69, 774. 80 
142. 10 


OU of juniper berries 


142.27 


396.14 




538. 41 


Paper"ieaves 


46*40 

2,876.70 

351.32 




46.40 


Plum jam 




750.04 




8, 626. 74 


Bed pepper 


130.32 


380.88 

7,437.80 

456.82 


862.52 




35, 776. 68 


43, 214. 48 


Shoemaker's paste 


718.86 


622.87 


1, 798. 55 


Skillets 


206.65 
4,492.81 


206.55 


Skins 


5,250.39 


548.10 
138.52 
298.58 




10, 291. 30 


Smokers' utensils -.,..*,,,-,,. 




138.52 


Tools 








298.58 


Wines and brandy 




4,121.57 


11, 401. 45 
1,433.60 


20, 291. 08 


Wools ". 


1,433.60 












Total 


34,420.16 


51,160.44 


64,998.83 


57,032.28 


207, 611. 71 







HAIDA. 



Artificial flowers 

Baskets 

Buttons 

Colors 

Cutlery 

Glassware 

Metal ware(nickled sine sheets) 

Porcelain and pottery 

Sparterie 

Wooden goods 

Miscellaneous 



Total fiscal year 1897-98 . 



$8,778.73 

114.17 

8,969.00 



2,016.01 

124,681.54 

1,576.28 

33,531.20 

3,482.93 



181, 149. 86 



$19,411.78 

8.51 

5, 160. 58 



2,063.87 

56, 496. 14 

337.88 

30,941.83 

8,341.38 



117,756.97 



$12,940.83 



13,729.41 
395.65 

6,440.21 
54,036.49 

1,024.62 
18,672.45 

3,640.23 



155.44 



110,035.31 



$1,067.41 

29.86 

5,912.82 

840.66 

5,463.71 

93,024.25 

2,109.99 

25,597.28 

5, 782. 15 

11.15 



143,839.28 



$40,198.75 

147.54 

33,771.81 

1,236.29 

14,983.80 

828,238.42 

5,048.77 

112,742.76 

16, 246. 69 

11.15 

155.44 



552,781.42 



FIUME. 





$1,453.78 


$398.47 


$1, 711. 33 

8,227.33 
1,850.39 
2,677.02 


$1,604.10 


$5,167.68 
3,227.33 


Cloves, seed (returned to 
America) , r 


Fusel oil 






4, 317. 91 
4,442.84 


6,168.30 


Goatskin 






7, 120. 06 


Leaves sage 


784.99 




784.99 


Picked sage leaves and savory 
leaves 


422.92 






422.92 












Total 










22, 891. 28 















INNSBRUCK. 



Marble goods 

Stained glass 

w ooden statuary . 



Total. 



$1, 172. 12 
1,072.78 



2,244.90 



$10,960.77 

399.10 

2,342.13 



13,702.00 



$2,304.86 
713. 74 



3,018.60 



$567.18 
457.55 



1,024.73 



$10, 960. 77 
4,443.26 
4,586.20 



19,990.23 
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Statement showing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several 
consular offices in Austria-Hungary, etc. — Continued. 

PRAGUE. 



Article. 



Substitutes for coffee . 

Sugar-beet seed 

Sundries 

Tartar emetic 

Toys 

Velvet ribbons 

Wooden ware 

Wool 

Woolen goods 



Quarter ending— 



Sept. 80. 



$41,900.07 
33, 725. 25 
24,832.83 



4, 651. 61 
400.12 



1,485.76 
014.26 



7,855.05 



547.32 
13, 843. 48 



253.47 



Bed feathers 

Beer 

Beet-root sugar 

Blood albdmen 

Books 

Buttons 

Calf-skins, dried 

Carlsbad-Sprudel tutlt 

Clay 

Collars and cuffs 

Cotton goods 

Cutlery 

Degras 

Dress goods 

Drugs andohemitats. 

Dyewood extract 

Embroideries 

Fes caps 

Furniture 

Garnet goods 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Glove leather 

Graphite 

Gum 

Hair, human 

Hops 

Household effects .... 

Laces 

Linen goods 

Machinery 

Metal ware 

Mineral water 

Moquette goods 

Mushrooms, dried ' 390.45 

Musical instruments | 11,249.90 

Paper and paper goods ' 2,810.79 

Porcelain ana pottery I 118,638.40 

Potash 15,451.96 

Bed chalk I 

Sausages i 

Skeletons 



41,547.55 

76,337.02 

273.94 



2,279.68 
8,237.03 
4,267.55 



663.42 
4,030.80 



1,445.36 



334.12 



5,491.09 



832.92 
21, 879. 83 



Total 446,100.03 



Dec 81. 



13,641.69 
32,038.44 



8,078.79 



3, 921. 44 

15, 489. 41 

716.41 

1,383.89 

2,857.53 



22,461.25 

13,415.22 

442.25 



1,043.58 



28,600.56 
66,103.90 



601.31 

1,253.49 

6,704.98 

30,863.06 



7,698.43 
1,327.68 
1,625.31 
3,843.20 



1, 239. 62 

5,332.52 

3,288.41 

77, 749. 93 

17,855.54 



1,101.76 
5,512.00 
1,305.87 



139.79 



45,846.44 



407,483.69 



Mar. 31. 



$9,378.71 
27,097.97 



7,394.67 
1,594.71 
17,268.03 
8,883.45 
609.12 
12,415.74 
12,890.93 



8,914.98 
8,056.64 



20,629.57 
64,630.52 



1,537.98 
2,535.23 
14,454.46 
9,032.92 



563.88 
6,035.14 
5,958.84 
2,226.36 

577.52 



10,974.70 
4,631.57 

74,311.38 
4,169.38 



4,326.64 
612.89 

1,636.05 
440.99 



9,265.20 
4,984.63 



352,535.00 



June 80. 



$21,319.80 

29,125.71 

48,163.98 

680.24 

8,118.66 

808.76 



9,385.24 
1,561.62 
7,669.65 
4,052.08 
584.84 
1,076.24 
6,724.30 
7,964,26 



129.26 



8,447.63 

3,083.16 

56,422.17 

26,675.83 

612.62 

856.00 

2,928.71 

14,242.86 



8,485.31 



3,493.23 
3,471.76 
9,390.15 
289.23 
4,096.79 



11,280.80 

4,097.12 

81,378.91 

12,105.68 

241.79 

128.88 

549.05 

885.64 



440.01 
1,144.85 
5,013.64 
1,013.76 



2,443.98 



893,216.78 



Total for the 
year. 



$76,246.77 

121,987.37 

72.986.7f 

530.24 

18,248.88 

1,312.59 

21, 189. 47 

84,694.88 

8,801.41 

21,400.28 

27,655.58 

584.84 

1,076.24 

82,647.85 

43,269.50 

442.25 

129.28 

253.47 

4,491.41 

8,063.16 

147, 199. 85 

232.746.77 

786.48 

2,994.24 

8,997.11 

48,638.88 

44,163.58 

8,435.31 

563.83 

17,226.80 

10,752.78 

13,905.24 

8,740.75 

4,096.79 

1,630.07 

38,837.92 

14,827.89 

852,078.62 

49,582.56 

241.79 

128.88 

549.05 

2,932.75 

9,838.64 

2,692.89 

2,780.90 

11,085.51 

1,013.76 

332.92 

76,991.47 

7,428.61 



1,599,835.50 



REICHENBERG. 



Artificial flowers 

Beads 

Blankets 

Buttons : 

Agate 

Glass 

Metal 

Cloth and woolen goods 

Cotton goods 

Garnets and precious stones . . 

Glassware 

Imitation precious stones 

(glass) 

Jewelry and millinery orna- 
ments 

Linen goods 

Metal ware 

Organs, barrel 



$1,469.20 



900.53 



648.64 

138.73 

246.42 

9,819.60 

18,747.81 

27, 517. 12 

43,115.88 

544.89 



$2,113.54 



4,094.27 



1,375.42 

53.43 

669.60 

12,674.49 

29,20L49 

35,041.76 

67,430.00 

400.14 

156.81 



$1,440.84 



5,915.61 



542.96 

293.94 

1, 159. 52 

14,190.95 

50,793.10 

83,686.50 

117,916.00 

6L37 



$188.99 

1,807.87 

408.98 

1,792.91 
5,827.67 
25.38 
2,569.27 
752.14 
1,552.12 
30,782.87 

41,802.28 

21,215.98 

77,019.25 

897.00 



$188.98 

6,831.45 

408.93 

5,887.18 
13,012.17 
25.88 
6,186.29 
1,238.24 
8,627.66 
67,467.91 

140,544.18 

167,461.86 

305,481.13 

1,903.40 

156.81 
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Statement showing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several 
consular offices in Austria- Hungary, etc. — Continued. 

UEICHENBERG— Continued. 



Article. 




Quarter 


ending- 
Mar. 31. 




Total for the 


Sept. 30. 


Dec 31. 


June 30. 


year. 




$13.20 


$1,258.21 




$103.77 

213.00 

1,518.48 

721*23* 

147. 42 


$1, 375. 18 


Pictures 




213.00 


Porcelain good* 


2,741.98 


2,162.61 
430.95 
149,40 


$2,586.65 
454.65 
529.73 


9,009.72 




885.60 


Toys 




1, 400. 36 


MisoeUaneonft 




147. 42 












Total 


105,903.50 


157,579.98 


279,571.82 


189,346.56 


732, 401. 86 







TRIESTE. 



Carobs 


1 




$387.06 
9,878.11 
3,884.42 
1,258.22 
5,335.54 


$387.06 


CUrOOTS Jn brh»« 






9,878.11 


Coffee 


$4,022.42 
2,398.31 
8,756.58 
6,544.63 


$12,758.41 
1, 273. 41 
11,230.37 
6, 799. 89 


$7,834.06 

827.08 

8,389.97 

6,250.68 


28, 499. 31 


Cuttlefish bones 


5. 757. 02 


Drugs (herbs,roots, leaves,eto.) 
Fruft, dried 


83,712.46 
19, 595. 20 


Fusel oil 


2,541.35 
5,055.99 
18, 129. 24 


2,541.35 


Fustic wood. 


i 


1, 574. 74 
12,292.05 


6,630.73 




12,139.45 

621.50 

1,110.07 

8,612.90 


17,967.71 


60,528.45 
621.50 


Guts 


flair 








1,110.07 


Insect flower and powder 

Iron oxide 


19,066.80 

226.20 

1,628.26 


27, 706. 20 

410.59 

710.50 

160.52 

1.026.77 


11,960.74 
113.40 


67,346.64 
750.19 




1,872.62 


4,211.38 
160.52 


Mineral water 












1,026.77 
1, 756. 22 


Mustard seed 






1,756.22 
2,439.18 


Note 









2,439.13 


Nutgalls 


200.36 
8,328.81 
1,925.41 
1,435.61 

730.02 
90,980.89 
2,390.82 


192.37 

1,474.00 

964.05 


113.66 

375.62 

1,842.00 


506.39 


Oil*. 




5,178.43 


Polishing earth 

Private effects 


1,853.72 


6,586.18 
1,435.61 


Seeds 


2,466.68 

84,139.27 

3,083.03 






8, 196. 70 


Skins 


93,783.32 
2,298.38 


13,952.62 

876.74 

1,058.83 


282,805.60 


Sponges....................... 


8,598.97 


Stone 


1,058.83 


Sugar 






2,945.69 

1,909.82 

689.08 

358.27 


2,945.69 


Tartar 




2,012,31 




8,922.13 


Tobacco 




266.49 
1,095.29 
1.531.43 
1,038.73 


955.57 


Turpentine 


552.74 


1,399.07 

1,839.64 

522.60 


8,405.37 
3, 371. 07 


White lead 


Wine and other liquors 


263.08 


1,386.60 


8,211.01 


Total 


147,835.72 


168,994.07 


172,886.60 


84,413.27 


574,129.66 





VIENNA. 



Albumen ..................... 

Argol and ozocerite 

Artificial flowers and ladies' 

costumes 

Basket* and wooden ware 

Books and fashion journals ... 

Bronse and metal goods 

Brushes and raw hair 

Buttons 

Canes and umbrella sticks 

Carbons 

Chemicals 

Corks 

Cotton, woolen, and felt goods. 

Eggs, conserved 

Fans 

Furniture 

Furs and skins 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Horn goods 

Leather goods 

Linen good* 



$6,048.28 
11, 951. 65 

12,095.45 
10,297.96 

2,522.44 
84.641.69 

1,872.30 
11,139.49 
19,381.49 

1,989.41 

1,088.66 



10,215.11 
1,797.05 

12,790.94 
8,206.88 



19,209.94 
806.31 

2,738.46 
12,241.59 

7,129.52 



$6,248.66 
4, 498. 09 

15,647.85 
9,422.65 
5,216.23 

18,824.26 
1,868.23 

13,895.45 

37,363.71 
3,925.93 

18, 187. 13 
2,334.28 

23,503.97 



81,432.18 



3,669.48 
17,899.69 
1,248.23 
3,762.28 
37,047.66 
13,973.20 



$544.75 
8. 090. 18 

6,124.92 
13,138.03 

5,004.46 
18,439.55 



13,892.60 
16,793.11 

5,924.80 
13,377.83 

2,236.80 
11,408.90 



49,902.76 



21,633.82 
11,038.87 
702.38 
2, 324. 94 
2,870.59 
8,279.02 



$538.92 
9, 633. 97 

2,483.75 

5,925.03 

3,741.42 

22,839.85 



4. 148. 23 
20,354.08 
6,009.85 
2,327.53 
1, 836. 25 
15, 569. 17 



11,008.74 



5, 267. 12 
2,201.40 



2,470.10 
3,040.98 
2,201.34 



$13,875.56 
34,173.89 

36, 351. 47 
38,783.67 
16,484.55 
94,745.35 

3, 740. 53 
48,075.77 
93,892.39 
17,799.99 
34,931.15 

6, 407. 33 
60,697.15 

1, 797. 05 
105,134.62 

8,206.33 
30,570.42 
50, 344. 90 

2, 756. 92 
11, 295. 73 
55, 200. 82 
31,583.08 
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Statement showing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several 
consular offices in Austria-Hungary, etc, — Continued. 



VIENNA— Continued. 



Article. 



Machinery 

Magnesite 

Meerschaum 

Musical instruments 

Paintings, chromos, and fancy 

cards 

Porcelain and earthenware 

Scientific instruments 

Silk goods 

Silverware aud precious stones 

Smokers' articles 

Sparteine 

Toys and fancy goods 

Wax figures 

Wines aud liquors 

Sundries 



Total. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept 30. 



$815.80 
2,769.74 
4,882.94 



7,328.48 

11,639.43 

4,973.61 

16,590.85 

2,704.93 

9, 619. 56 

680.19 

8,060.90 

1, 129. 79 

6,954.72 

1, 979 87 



263, 184. 42 



Dec. 31. 



$40,196.48 
7, 395. 89 



6,770.61 

12,639.08 

3,249.68 

44,234.97 

812.62 

8,638.33 

706.22 

4,462.76 



1, 778. 86 
6, 740. 39 



407,594.40 



Mar. 31. 



$48,582.11 

8,173.96 

644.36 

8,461.86 
5,991.37 
2,480.16 
20,161.99 



7, 875. 14 

775.60 

1, 126. 88 



1,330.60 
3,506.07 



320,833.41 



JuneS 



$14, 253. 17 
4,639.57 
1, 663. 30 

3,099.53 

3, 600. 12 

992.81 

62, 727. 93 



8,777.39 

276.83 

12,125.69 



6,581.30 
5.264.96 



245.600.33 



Total for the 
year. 



$815.39 

105,801.50 

25,092.36 

2, 307. 66 

25,655.38 

33, 870. 00 

11,696.26 

143,715.74 

3. 517. 55 
34,910.42 

2,438.84 
25, 776. 23 

1, 129. 79 
16,645.48 
17,491.29 



1,237,212.50 



BELGIUM. 

REPORT FROM CONSUI^ATE-GESTERAIi AT ANTWERP.' 

TRADE OF THE WORLD. 

According to statistics just published by the Antwerp Chamber of 
Commerce for 1897, the commercial relations between the various 
countries of the world reached in 1897 a total which may be estimated 
at $18,335,000,000, of which $9,592,100,000 represent the imports and 
$8,742,900,000 the exports. These figures are divided approximately 
as follows: 





Imports. 


Exports. 


Europe 


$6,851,500,000 

308,800,000 

772, 000, 000 

1,351,000,000 

308,800,000 


$5,600,000,000 

250,900,000 

820, 250. 000 

1,785,250,000 

386,000,000 


Africa 


Asia 


America 


Oceania 





From which it will be seen that the trade of the various European 
States, between themselves, is as important as their trade with all other 
countries combined. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON BELGIAN TRADE. 

Commercial relations between Belgium and foreign countries during 
1897 have in several instances been obstructed, with the United States 
by the Dingley bill and with France by the protective measures of that 
government. 

During 1897 Belgian imports of cattle, grain, textile substances, ob- 
jects of art, chemical and vegetable productions, and wines, decreased. 
The imports of horses, wood, coffee, raw india rubber, coal, drugs, 

' In reply to circular of August 5. 
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mineral substances, hides, and stones, increased. The revenue derived 
from import duties decreased from $9,006,076 in 1896 to $8,858,159 in 
1897. 

On exports there was a decrease in woolen yarns, haberdashery, and 
hardware, iron and steel, copper, vegetable substances, glassware, and 
meats. On the other hand, there was an increase in the exportation of 
horses, india rubber, rags, drugs, machines, raw textile substances, 
skins, and raw and refined sugar. 

The year 1897 was one of great activity for Belgian trade in general. 
The metallurgic manufactories and the building workshops had large 
orders to fill, particularly from abroad, where their products are more 
and more appreciated. This activity of the Belgian industrial estab- 
lishments has exerted on the coal market a degree of influence which 
has resulted in a rise in the prices of fuel. 

Fewer complaints were heard from the agricultural districts during 
1897 than in former years. A large number of farmers cultivate their 
lands in a more intelligent manner than formerly. 

TRADE WITH KONGO FREE STATE. 

The Kongo Free State steadily increases the importance of its com- 
mercial relations with Belgium. The railway from Matadi to Leopold- 
ville was finished on May 1, 1898. The balance sheet for 1896-97 
shows net earnings of $230,880. This road gives access to the middle 
Kongo and to all its tributaries, which are navigable for over 10,200 
miles. 

By decree of the Sovereign a credit of $57,900 has been granted for 
the purpose of making plans for a new railway, to lead from some point 
yet to be determined on the navigable portion of the Itimbiri eastward, 
by the Valley of the Vuelll, to some point south of the parallel of 5° 39' 
north latitude, and in the neighborhood of Redjaf. 

The special commerce of the Kongo Free State was as follows during 
the past two years: 





Imports from— 


Exports to— 


Year. 


All 
countries. 

$2,938,960 
4,281,022 


Belgium. 


«h£w«. ! Belgian,. 


1896 


$1,961,844 
3, 147, 819 


$2, 391, 192 $2, 097, 149 


1897 


2,923,366 2,486,399 





Cotton textures figured in the imports during 1896 for $785,633. 

Commerce in the Kongo steadily increases as the railway system is 
extended. The number of known Belgian trading companies in the 
Kongo is ten, seven of which have their headquarters in Brussels and 
three at Antwerp. All of a commercial nature have prospered, particu- 
larly those which have their seat in Antwerp. A new Antwerp com- 
mercial enterprise was started at the end of last year, which obtained 
four concessions from the State. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The statistics of the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce show that the 
production of grain in Belgium during 1897 was considerably less than 
in the two preceding years. The quality of the grain is described as 
being good. Oats, the cultivation of which has been extended, is the 
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only cereal the production of which in 1897 exceeded the crop of 1806. 
During the past five years the average production of cereals per acre, 
in bushels, was as follows: 



1897.. 
1898. 
1896.. 
1804. 
1898.. 



Years. 


WlMMi. 


Rye. 'Barley. 


Oate. 




27.85 
20.86 
28.89 
28.27 
2ft. 52 


29.06 j 2ft 18 
21.73 | 42.20 
20.04 42.79 
30.41 1 40.39 
27. 99 , 28. 12 
1 


48.81 




42.44 




48.88 




4108 




33.72 








The total production of wheat and rye was approximately 34,056,000 
bushels, or about 8,514,000 bushels less than in 1896. 

The approximate deficit ot food cereals in Belgium may be estimated 
for the year 1897-98 at about 17,028,000 bushels. 

The average potato crop for 1897 was 13,025 pounds per acre, which 
amount was equal to the preceding year's crop, though less than the 
average crop of 1895 aud 1891. The quality of the potato crop is men- 
tioned as being good. 

The hay crop during 1897 was good, both as regards quantity and 
quality. The two mowings gave an average of 4,728 pounds per acre. 

The crop of fodder beet roots, which averaged 40^505 pounds per 
acre, was considerably superior to the crops of the previous three years. 

The carrot and turnip crops were satisfactory, both in quantity and 
quality. 

The flax fields yielded a larger quantity than the preceding year's 
average, but the quality of the flax was inferior. 

The yield of sugar-beet roots, on an average 23,866 pounds per acre, 
was considerably less than the average of 1896, which was 28,949 
pounds. 

In the province of Antwerp the cultivation of wheat, rye, and barley 
was greatly obstructed by the bad weather which prevailed in June. 
The harm done to oats and to buckwheat was of much less importance, 
and the crop of both these substances was a good one. The produc- 
tion of root plants, such as carrots and turnips, was, on the whole, sat- 
isfactory, and superior to that of the preceding year. The potato crop 
was a good one, though in certain districts the plants suffered from 
disease. The clover fields yielded an abundant crop, but the floods did 
much damage in various portions of the province. 

It is to be noticed that Belgian farmers and landed proprietors are 
making great efforts to improve the Flemish race of horses and the 
various races of cattle in the Kingdom. 

During the first half of 1897 the prices of grain diminished constantly. 
Neither the deficient crops of the Argentine Republic, of India, or of 
Australia were able to restrain this downward tendency in prices. This 
circumstance had brought about important sales, when a period of 
abundant rains set in throughout Austria- Hungary, particularly along 
the Danube country, giving rise to serious alarm for the future of the 
crops in the Empire. 

North America, notwithstanding an extraordinarily large crop, took 
advantage of the condition of the European wheat market by increas- 
ing the prices from 15 to 18 cents a bushel. 

As soon as new wheat made its appearance on the American markets 
large quantities were exported steadily for two or three months. The 
arrival of this wheat in Europe, by satisfying the immediate demand, 
calmed the speculative tendencies, and the year ended with prices from 
38 to 57 cents lower than the highest point reached during August. 
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Several European countries had poor crops, notably the Danube 
regions, where the quality of the grain was also iuferior. Germany 
and England alone had good crops, and Germany sent, during the last 
four months of 1897, 1,419,000 bushels of wheat to Belgium. Toward 
the end of the year offers of wheat were made from the Argentine. 
This influenced the Belgian prices considerably. Notwithstanding 
these various circumstances, the Belgian imports of wheat were less 
by 7,946,400 bushels than in 1896. One of the principal causes of this 
decrease was the insignificant amount of wheat imported from South 
America into Belgium for the German market. 

The imports of cereals into Antwerp since 1860, stated in bushels, 
have been: 



Year. 



1860. 
1870 
1880 
1890. 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Wheat. 



1, 
5 
21 
33 
51, 
37, 
38, 
46, 
37, 
47, 



Rye. 



1,768,935 
1,768,335 
3,143,411 
3,470,857 
5,256,493 
938.840 
1, 116, 233 
1,296,577 
1, 106, 893 
2,388,769 
3,909,015 



Barley. 



1,046,559 
2,427,850 
4,465,895 
7, 009, 570 
5, 785, 456 
4,227,426 
1, 767, 183 
9,453,471 
4, 615, 288 
5,962,955 
9, 741, 964 



Oats. 



84,859 
3,758,354 
4,102,476 
5, 323, 625 
4, 219. 592 
1,764,475 
8, 597, 153 
9,859,898 
3,384,118 
6,982,955 
10,761,964 



Maize. 



3, 076, 108 
9, 707, 313 
7,206,822 
7,297,678 
5,563.195 
5, 570, 835 
7,581,918 
12,041,321 
14, 838, 360 



Totals. 



4,858,960 
13, 211, 626* 
36,774,500 
59, 150, 143 
73, 600, 248 
51, 505, 865 
53, 625, 133 
54,634,405 
54, 248, 337 
75, 130, 771 
78,312,021 



The low prices of indian corn brought about considerable imports 
during the first half year, and cultivators took advantage of the prices 
to make an abundant use of this substance, putting on the market 
nearly all the crop of wheat and rye. Unfortunately, a large propor- 
tion of indian corn reaches Antwerp in a wretched condition. It is 
desirable that the trade should unite in au effort to obviate the great 
inconvenience resulting from the shipment of corn in an improperly 
dried condition. 

Important imports of barley have taken place in the past two years. 
Several hundred thousand bushels have been imported directly from 
California. The quality of these products is superior, and their use 
tends to become greater in Belgian breweries. 

The same is true of certain superior qualities of Australian barley, 
which, until now, have been chiefly exported to Germany, as a result 
of the poor crops in Hungary and the Palatine provinces. 

The world's production of wheat, which in 1896 was estimated at 
2,368,000,000 bushels, was in 1897 only 2,264,000,000 bushels. 

The importation of flour into Belgium has constantly decreased in 
the past five years, to wit: In 1893, 330,249 sacks and barrels; in 1894, 
295,072; in 1895, 196,948; in 1896, 104,848,- and in 1897, 93,280 sacks 
and barrels. 

The imports of wheat during the five last years, in bushels, were: 



From— 



Danube < 

Buasia, Black Sea 

La Plata 

United States 

California and Oregon .. 

British India 

Turkey, Egypt, and sundry 



10,670, 
1,078, 

15, Oil, 
7,046, 
1,844, 
893, 
1, 103, 



1894. 



15,268,440 
2,417,976 

22,704,000 

4,597,660 

1, 135, 200 

1,878,756 

920,182 



1895. 



24,449,800 
4,207,640 

12,423,910 
3,866,480 
2,501,840 
1,336,210 
869,958 



1896. 



28,074,625 
4,292,930 
6, 339. 890 
4,833,100 
1, 990, 100 
122,249 
1,714,329 



1897. 



16, 054, 355 
5, 344, 970 
704,638 
12, 644, 097 
1, 274, 886 
63,683 
2,823,342 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



The prices of wheat undergoing many fluctuations, other articles 
were necessarily influenced and shaken thereby, though to a less degree. 

The imports of rye were particularly large, and it was the German 
markets which absorbed the larger portion of them. The good crop of 
oats in Belgium made the importation of this article inactive during 
the last months of the year. 

OLEAGINOUS GRAINS. 
(Free of duty.) 

The year 1897 was marked by many important variations in the grain 
market, but the general importations were considerably less than in 
the past few years. Flaxseeds, more particularly those coming from 
southern Russia, brought the lowest prices on record. 

The fluctuations in the prices of round seeds were even greater, on 
account of the situation in India and the small quantity as well as the 
bad quality of the products. Owing to active speculation, the articles 
attained their highest price in July and August. After that a down- 
ward tendency set in, and the year closed with a moderate amount of 
business on hand. 

Antwerp importations since I860. 



Grain. 



Flax (for thrashing) . 
Flax (for sowing) ... 

Rape seed 

Cabbage seed 

Weaver's shuttle 

Hemp 



1850. 



Bushels. 
488,618 
65,813 

. 109,858 



32,898 



1860. 



Bushels. 
}l, 224, 816 

633,469 



16,803 



1870. 



Bushels. 
fl, 017, 811 
1 106,569 

742,307 

82,382 
194,820 



1880. 



Bushels. 

2,474,372 

149,832 

r 648,329 

11,136,990 

195,362 

249,140 



1890. 



Bushels. 
2,166,448 
43,202 
991, 110 
1,620,529 
322,550 
23,155 



1896. 



Bushels. 

3,337,493 

17,950 

824,586 

2,102,523 

416,598 

32,426 



1897. 



Bushels. 

2,167.431 

20,847 

>3, 392, 252 

538,176 

31, 147 



FRUITS. 

Prunes (import duty $4.83 per 220 pounds). — California prunes con- 
tinue to compete with the French and Ente prunes. The importations 
of the latter has sensibly diminished. Following are the prices during 
1897: California prunes, $20.26 to $24.22 per 220 pounds; Ente prunes, 
$21.23 to $38.88 per 220 pounds; Bosnian and Servian prunes, $12.54 
to $15.44 per 220 pounds. 

Evaporated apricots from California (import duty 10 per cent ad 
valorem). — The crop was a good one in 1897, and the consumption of 
the fruit tends greatly to increase. Apricots sold from $21.23 to $23.16 
per 220 pounds. 

Evaporated apples (import duty 10 per cent ad valorem). — Owing to 
the greatly reduced crop in the United States the price of apples 
doubled in 1897. This accounts for the reduced quantity imported into 
Belgium. The prices of evaporated apples ran from $19.30 to $22.20 
per 220 pounds. 

Sultan raisins (import duty $4.93 per 220 pounds). — Contrary to the 
general prevision the Smyrna crop was very satisfactory, particularly 
as regards the better qualities. The prices varied from $17.37 to $22.20 
per 220 pounds. 

Bates (import duty 10 per cent ad valorem). — This fruit, which for 
many years past has been imported in considerable quantities into 
Belgium, has of late increased in sale to a wonderful extent. Thou- 
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sands of boxes were imported daring 1897. The value of dates varied 
from $5.01 to $6.75 per 220 pounds for Sayers and from $6.95 to $9.26 
for Lablonee. 

WOOL. 
(Free of duty.) 

La PUda wools. — During the first days of 1897 the market was calm. 
Gradually, however, regular demands set in, but the prices were slightly 
lower than in December, 1896. The first public sale took place in the 
middle of February, the prices being 5 per cent lower than in Novem- 
ber, and out of 6,600 bales of Plata exhibited but 4,070 bales found 
buyers, of which about 1,000 bales were for the United States. Later 
in the year the principal sales made were to the United States. The 
April-May sales took place in presence of a small number of buyers, 
with a downward tendency in prices for sheep wool, whereas lamb 
wool kept up to the level of preceding prices. 

Out of 4,330 bales put up for sale, 2,500 bales were sold at an aver- 
age of from 30 to 32 cents per pound for Al merinos, medium type, 
against 32 cents per pound in February. 

Upon news received that there would be a deficit in the general pro- 
duction of wool, and the affirmation that the quantity of fine wool 
would not be equal to more than one third the total production of La 
Plata, a rise in prices took place, but the coming into force of the new 
United States tariff on July 24 resulted in irregularities in prices, par- 
ticularly at the London auction, then being held. 

The third sale took place from the 14th to the 18th of September. 
Demands were numerous and brought about a slight rise in prices. 
Buyers paid from 31 to 33 cents for medium quality wool. Out of 
11,150 bales put up, 4,700 bales were sold. The demands remained 
regular with steady prices during October, but at the November sale, 
although many buyers were present, the number of transactions were 
small. Four thousand one hundred and twenty-five bales were offered 
and 2,225 bales were sold. 

Summed up, it may be said that during a great portion of the year, 
the sales were influenced unfavorably on account of various causes, 
among them being the new customs duties in the United States, the 
political events in the East, etc. The total sales in 1897 reached 32,350 
bales, against 32,100 bales in 1896. 

Various wools. — During the course of the year the following sales 
took place: Australia, 1,150 bales; The Oape, 1,400 bales; Spain and 
Africa, 1,850 bales. 

Combed wools. — The figures of transactions on time were only 
79,784,474 pounds, against 102,679,245 pounds in 1896. The fluctua- 
tions during the year were of small importance. Beginning with 37 
cents per pound for short time and 38 cents for long time, the prices 
throughout the year averaged 38 cents per pound. As the demand for 
combed wool grew better the prices continued to increase, reaching 
their highest point in September and October. The prices at the end 
of the year ranged from 35 to 39 cents. 

R&umi of wool imports since 1850. 





1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


1800. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


TUIm _....----- 


21, 294 


16,245 


135,586 


150,014 


294,031 


241, 574 


259,361 


236,145 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
Movement of the market in 1896 and 1897. 



From— 


Imports. 


Sales. 


Transit. 


Stock on I>eo. 31 — 


1897. 


1896. 


1897. 


1896. 


1897. 


1896. 


1897. 


1806. 


WOOL. 

La Plata 


Bales. 

106,617 

1,858 

9,103 

545 

2,423 

97.150 


Bales. 
105,125 


Bales. 
32,347 


Bales. 
32,138 


Bales. 

75,039 

1,858 

7,862 

267 

1,209 

96,057 


Bales. 
72,582 


Bales. 

2,888 


Bales. 

3,657 


Russia 




The Capo 


10,960 

907 

4,704 

114,449 


1,408 

326 

1,518 

1,147 


1,289 

63 

2,999 

1.590 


9.282 

671 

1,795 

112,779 


226 

172 
822 
47 


393 


Africa 


220 


Spain, eto... 


1.126 


Australia 


101 








Total 


217,696 


236,145 


36, 746 | 38,079 


182,292' 


197,109 


4,155 


5.497 


8HBEP8KIN8. 

La Plata 


945 
5,387 


834 
2,984 


373 192 

59 | 41 


577 
5,328 


580 
2,945 


68 


73 












Total 


6,332 


3,818 


432 


233 


5,905 


3,525 


68 


73 



TOBAOOO. 
(Import duty, 55 francs ($10.61); revenue tax, 15 francs ($2.89) per 220 pounds.) 

The characteristic feature of the year was the enforcement of the law 
of April 17, 1896, thereby altering the actual basis of the revenue tax 
on home products and enforcing a tax on foreign leaf tobacco. 

The duties brought into force by the new law are as follows: Cigars 
and cigarettes, 600 francs ($115); manufactured stripped tobacco, 75 
francs ($ U.47) ; toba jo other than extracts, 120 francs ($23.16) ; unman- 
ufactured tobacco, including tobacco stems and products serving for 
the adulteration and substitute of tobacco, 55 francs ($10.61); the same 
being collected per 220 pounds. 

The culture of native tobacco is free, but the same is subjected to the 
revenue tax of 15 francs ($2.89) per 220 pounds, this being also collected 
on foreign tobacco not specified. 

The consequence of the enforcement of this law is that the merchan- 
dise affected by it having increased in value the fraud which was exten- 
sively carried on at the northern frontier has now completely ceased. 

The year has been a most prosperous one for the tobacco trade, owing 
to the persistent rise in prices at the principal producing markets, and 
particularly so in the United States. This market was plentifully 
stocked, and sales were effected at remunerative prices. The tobacco 
trade is daily gaining in importance, and the central position of this 
port has contributed to its becoming one of the principal markets for 
this article. 

Importations at Antwerp since 1850. 



Package. 


1850. 


1860. 


1870. 

4,572 
16,568 


1880. 


1890. 


1886. 


1807. 


Hogsheads 


6,622 
4,278 


5,623 
6,416 


12,661 
26,837 


14,628 
44,224 


9,780 ! 12,128 


Others 
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Condition of Antwerp tobacco trade. 





Kentucky. 


Virginia. 


Maryland 
and Ohio. 


Totals. 


stnrtt on hand Jftnu&ry 1, 1897 ........,--,..., 


Hhds. 
2,997 
10,124 


Hhds. 
326 
1,730 


Hhds. 
70 
274 


Hhds. 
3,398 
12,128 


Importation* in 1897 .."..... 






Sales in 1897 


10,823 
2,298 


1,518 
538 


246 
98 


12,587 


Stock on h And Dftoember 31 , 1897 


2,934 




Total* 


13,121 


2,056 


344 


15,521 





The approximate stock in the customs warehouses is calculated at 
9,785 hogsheads. 

IVORY. 

(Free of dnty.) 

The business on the ivory market was considerably improved in 1897, 
the exports having increased by about 33,000 pounds compared to 1896, 
and surpassing by 54,000 pounds the exports of the London market, 
and by 502,648 pounds those of Liverpool for the corresponding period. 

Following are the figures of the Antwerp ivory market since 1888: 



Year. 


Imports. 


Sales. 


1888 


Pounds. 
14,109 
102,734 
170,856 
131, 178 
260,142 
498,830 
583,116 
798,065 
440,920 
584,219 


Pounds. 
14,109 
102,734 
170,856 
131, 173 
260,142 
493,830 
410, 055 
605,162 
585,562 
619, 492 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 





The stock on hand amounted to about 185,186 pounds. The rise of 
prices in Kongo ivory continues, ranging from 38 cents to 40 cents per 
pound for all categories of the substance. 

INDIA-RUBBER TRADE. 

The imports for 1897 amounted to 3,434,460 pounds from the Kongo 
Free State and 267,402 pounds from other countries, the total for 1897 
being 3,701,862, as against 2,460,058 pounds in 1896. Markets were 
easily found for this india rubber at remunerative prices. 

The constant development of commercial relations between Belgium 
and the Kongo and the facilities for transportation by rail give good 
promise for a continued increase in the importation of india rubber, 
and the rapidity of the new means of communication must also exert a 
beneficial result on the quality of the rubber, which will no longer have 
to remain for a long period in the factories previous to use. It is to be 
noted that the prices for Kongo rubber have been constantly on the 
me during the past year, whereas the prices of Para rubber have with 
difficulty been maintained. Buyers are beginning to appreciate at 
their true worth the perfectly coagulated gums of the Kongo, which 
constitute the best india rubber of Africa. 
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Imparts of india rubber at the principal European markets. 



Year. 


Antwerp. 


Harre. 


Liverpool. 


London.. 


Rotterdam. 


1889 


Pounds. 

10,861 

66,138 

46,296 

138,812 

868,600 

605,340 

1,170,805 

2,460,058 


Pounds. 
1, 891, 181 


Pounds. 

19. 504. 484 


Pounds. 

8,514,132 

6,585,140 

4,550,294 

3,985.916 

3,849.231 

8,334,243 

8.403,902 

8,787,502 


Pounds. 
1,499,128 


1890 v 


1, 787, 089 22. 032. 772 


1,192s #88 


1891 


2,328.067 
1,732,815 
2,848,472 
2, 925, 109 
3, 306, 1&{ 
3,600,420 


22,947.681 
22,658,878 
25, 231, 647 
26,993,122 
29,149,221 
35,522,719 


1, 172. 847 


1892 


1,078,049 


1893 


963,410 


1894 


820,111 


1895 


661,380 


1896 


715,392 







BSSENOB OP TUBPENTINE. 
(Free of doty.) 

There was a notable decrease in the importation of turpentine daring 
1897. Under the influence of the decrease of American turpentine 
products there was a considerable rise in prices. 

Resume* of imports of American essence into Antwerp since 1850. 



From — 


1850. 


1860. 
Barrtls. 


1870. 


im 


1890. 


1897. 


Wtf mingtAP T - T T . ■ - T 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 
1,585 


Barrels. 

14,595 

2,751 

2,857 

900 


Barrels. 
2,942 


Barrel*. 


Charleston 




200 
12,314 




New York 


3,200 


3,914 






Savannah 


16,438 
1,500 
1,280 


40,963 


Rninnwlflk 










England 








1,421 
150 




Havre and Hambnrg 






















Total 


8.200 


12,514 


5,499 


22,674 


22,150 


40,963 







SALTED PROVISIONS. 

American salted provisions did not fluctuate to the same extent as 
lard; while the latter was in but little demand, salted goods were the 
object of regular transactions during the whole year. It was particu- 
larly for this article that the diminution in home production was felt 
the most strongly, and even toward the end of the year the demand 
was greater than has been seen for a long time. Therefore the year 
was a good one, the importations have considerably increased, and 
everything points to this market regaining its former importance in 
this line. 

The following table shows the importations at Antwerp since 1880: 



Origin. 


1880. 


ia 

Boxes. 


W. 
Casks. 


18! 
Boxes. 

49,000 
750 

17,757 
280 


»6. 
Casks. 


ia 

Boxes. 
60,239 


D7. 


Boxes. 


Casks. 

8,807 
664 


Casks. 


New York 


122,583 
12,371 
2,995 


65,767 
1,775 

25,415 
6,561 


829 


50 




Philadelphia 

Boston 


35 






19,680 

1,473 

250 

206 


220 


Baltimore 








25 


New Orleans 












Newport News .... 
















Ham crarg, Bremen . 
France p - - . r - 


65 

3,126 

12,609 

499 


262 

8 

164 


29 

22 

5,466 


515 
















Bngland 


54 


3,822 
141 




1,286 


156 


OtlTers 


1,578 


1,564 












Totals 


154,248 


9,905 


105,035 


1,398 


71,750 


1,628 


83,134 


2,000 
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The stock of American salted goods on hand on the 31st of December, 
1897, was about 1,200 cases, as compared with 2,500 in 1896. 

LARD. 

As had been foreseen, lard did not recover daring the year 1897, and 
although the prices did not reach the low-water mark of 1896, they 
descended at one time to (8.82. They then rose to (12, but in reality 
the values fluctuated almost constantly between (9.84 and (11. Toward 
the end of the year, however, the market became firmer as a result of 
reports showing a notable decrease in the raising of hogs throughout 
Europe. Owing to the large quantity of lard stored up in Antwerp, 
the importations in 1896 were less than in previous years. 

The following table shows the figures of lard importations at Ant- 
werp since 1860: 



From — 


1850. 


1870. 
Boxes. 


1880. 


1800. 


1896. 

Boxes. 

158,605 

6,841 

25,026 

13,393 

6,222 


1897. 


New York 


Boxes. 


Boxes. 

168,420 

6,788 


Boxes. 

225,116 
19,779 
58,630 


Boxes. 
159,928 
11,602 
37.209 
20,750 
12,115 
2,160 


PhfliMtalpbia . r . 






Baltimore 


1,788 


1,200 




660 
200 


Boston 






1,798 








Montreal 










6,650 
3,050 




















44 

441 

4 






Holland.. 


116 


•47 
















France...................... 


























Totals n , , - 


1,904 


1,847 


176,547 


805,323 


218,787 


243,764 







The clearing-off prices at the close of the different months during 
1897, per 220 pounds, were as follows: 



Month. 



January. 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May 

June 



Amount. 



$9.31 
9.65 

10.42 
9.93 
9.11 
9.09 



Month. 



July 

August — 
September. 
October... 
November 
Deoember. 



Amount. 



$9.84 
11.86 
11.14 
10.61 
10.37 
10.61 



The stock of lard on hand at the end of 1897 was estimated at 19,000 
tierces, and from 5,000 to 6,000 small packages. 

PETROLEUM. 

(Free of duty.) 

The sale of this article became less and less on the open market. 
Prices at the beginning of the year were (3.52, but declined to (2.75, 
at which they closed in December. 

The imports of refined petroleum since 1862 have been : 



From— 


1862. 


1870. 


1880. 


1880. 


1805. 


1896. 


1807. 


United States pkgs.- 


86,000 


400,000 


752,808 


718,407 
167,400 


782,047 
263,500 


856,700 
160,000 


918, 919 


Kutaia Tbblfi 


56,000 




1 
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WOOD FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 

The port of Antwerp is the most important of the Continent for tbe 
lumber trade. The imports for 1897 exceeded by over 180,445 cubic feet 
those of 1896, and by nearly 459,300 cubic feet the average of the last 
ten years. Much difficulty was found last year in placing all this wood 
on the docks, which afford insufficient space for the constantly increas- 
ing lumber business. The increase of tonnage in merchant vessels 
makes necessary the construction of larger quays. The city govern- 
ment is at present studying plans to remedy the evil. The northern 
and southern quays of the docks reserved for lumber are to be con- 
siderably enlarged during the summer of 1898. 

Statistics of lumber imports in 1897. 
BEAMS AND RAFTERS. 



America and India. 


Pitch, 
chopped. 


Pine, 
sawea. 

Oubic/eet. 
8,274 


Oak. 
Oubiefeet. 


Teak. 


Hickory, 
poplar, ash. 


Columbia Florida 


Oubic/eet. 
472 


Oubic/eet. 


Oubiefeet. 




1,656,846 




24,232 


India 
















10,767 


32,893 












TotAls in 1897 


472 
1,246 


8,274 
7,276 


1,666,613 
1,262,601 


32,893 
23,359 


24,232 


Totalfl in 1896 . T T T 


19,666 





SAWED WOOD. 



Colombia, Florida 

United States and Canada . 
India 


154,737 
280,790 


123,198 
187, 404 






184,750 
194,447 


497,617 
73,651 


124,015 
161,016 


1,136,567 
722,117 


262,794 


4,219 




11,187 














20,475 


















Totals in 1897 

Totals in 1896 


396,714 | 310,602 
409, 253 205. 531 


262,794 


4,219 


382,197 
862,961 


571,268 
532,328 


285,031 
131,025 


1, 879, 159 
796,205 















WORKSHOPS. 

During the year 1897 the Antwerp workshops were busy ? those deal- 
ing with the repairing of vessels as well as those building general 
machinery. Laborers were always to be found in proportion to the 
demand; at different times there were even many out of work. 

Bicycle manufacturers in Belgium experienced an acute crisis during 
1897. This had been foreseen, and was the result of the sudden craze 
for cycling. The same was also felt in those industries closely con- 
nected with bicycle manufacturing (such as polishing and nickel plating), 
but by the end of the year the condition of affairs had again become 
satisfactory. The various bicycle factories at Antwerp turn out about 
20,000 machines a year. 

THE DIAMOND MARKET. 

During the first quarter of 1897 the diamond trade was fairly active. 
Everything pointed toward a favorable year in this branch of trade. 
Owing to the delay in the passing of the United States tariff, a matter 
of leading importance for Belgian trade, a period of general commercial 
stagnation set in. In July the tariff was voted and was interpreted by 
the Antwerp diamond merchants as being favorable to them. Fever- 
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theless, but a small number of American houses purchased any large 
stones in Antwerp; on the other hand, large quantities of small stones 
were bought. By the month of August the diamond trade became quite 
active and continued so until the end of the year. 

A fact to be noticed, and one which proves the vitality of the diamond 
trade in Antwerp, is the constantly increasing number of diamond- 
cutting establishments which have sprung up here. This increase 
is explained by the fact that the local trade, which had the monopoly 
of the large sized diamonds, has also been successful in dealing with 
smaller stones. These smaller diamonds are now cut in large quanti- 
ties at Antwerp, thus competing with Amsterdam, which formerly had 
a monopoly in this line of business. According to figures taken from 
reliable sources, the total of business done by the Antwerp diamond 
merchants in 1897 was considerably greater than in 1896. 

The Antwerp diamond merchants buy the uncut stones on the inter- 
national London market. In 1897 they bought diamonds to the amount 
of $10,615,000, and paid their workmen (1,061,500 in wages. 

FREIGHTS. 

Freight rates were subjected to considerable fluctuations so far as 
the principal lines of traffic are concerned, and the tendency at the end 
of the year was strong for return freights, closing rates being nearly 
as high as the highest attained during the year; outgoing freights also 
having a strong tendency. Return freights from the ports of British 
India, which were very low at the beginning of the year, improved by 
August and September, and in some cases rose 100 per cent. 

Transportation from the Sea of Azof, the Black Sea, and the Danube 
decreased, on account of floods in certain districts and droughts in 
others. With the exception of the summer months, the freight rates 
for the above districts remained steady. It becomes more and more 
the custom for miscellaneous cargoes, instead of those composed of a 
uniform kind of merchandise, to be sent to the above-named districts. 

The trade in Mediterranean mineral substances continues to develop, 
and new export ports for these articles have been added to those already 
existing, while the trade of the latter also continues. 

The freight traffic of the United States to Europe was large for nearly 
every export article, and contributed to increase the rates of freight in 
every direction by stimulating the demand for tonnage. 

Return freights from the Argentine Republic, rather low at the begin- 
ning of the year, declined still further, making freight transportation, 
by the middle of the year, so unremuuerative that several vessels were 
taken off the route and placed on the North American routes. By the 
end of the year, however, the situation became improved and the rates 
increased. 

Outgoing freights from the coaling ports were fairly well maintained 
for all lines during the whole year, and were better than in preceding 
years. Although freights to and from Antwerp were influenced by the 
general state of the incoming freights, transportation by the regular 
lines was less affected. 

The rates to the Argentine Republic and Brazil were maintained at 
the normal price, but traffic with Brazil was not great. With the far 
East, traffic was very active aud the freights materially increased. As 
for Chile and Peru, traffic was slack, account being taken of the consid- 
erable increase in tonnage of these lines. The tendency was, therefore, 
for the rates to decline. 
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As for the United States, daring the first half year, and particularly 
in March and April, exports from Antwerp were superabundant, on. 
account of the expected change in the tariff, and during this period 
freight felt the consequences of the change. Naturally, after the new 
tariff took effect a certain reaction resulted, but nevertheless traffic, 
as well as freight rates, was maintained at normal figures. 

In British India the results of the fusion between the two German 
lines were lessened by the rivalry from an English line; nevertheless 
freights maintained their normal prices. Traffic with Bombay and 
Kurrachee decreased, on account of the epidemic prevailing in those 
districts; on the other hand, for other ports, and notably Calcutta, 
exports were abundant. 

Voyages to the ports of the Mediterranean, of the East, the Black 

.Sea, the Danube, and the Sea of Azoff, continued to be numerous, and 

this notwithstanding the low rates which have now become normal, the 

competition between the somewhat numerous lines having prevented 

a rise. 

The traffic with the Baltic ports was active, the increase over the 
preceding year being important; but the freight rates were reduced to 
a considerable extent. 

The rates for sailing vessels to California, as well as to the ports of 
Chile and Brazil, were steadily maintained, on account of the low rates 
of return freights from those countries, whereas those received for mis- 
cellaneous cargoes were not able to follow this upward tendency in 
prices on account of the relatively low rates accepted by the steamers. 

ANTWERP MONET MARKET. 

Bate of exchange at Antwerp on December SI, 1897. 



Exchange. 



Amsterdam per 100 florins . 

Berlin perlOOmarka. 

Frankfort do.. 

Hamburg do.. 

Vienna per 100 florins. 

London, on demand per pound sterling . 

London, few days sight do . . . 

Paris per 100 francs. 

Italy per 100 lire. 

Switzerland per 100 francs. 

Belgium do... 



1896. 



Money. Paper. 



208.55 

123.65 

123.65 

123.65 

210.00 

25 25 

225.23 

100.07| 

94.50 

99.50 

99.87| 



208 95 

123.95 

123.95 

123.95 

211.00 

25.29 

25.28 

100.25 

95.00 

99.75 

100.00 



1897. 



Money. Paper. 



208.85 

123.63 

123.65 

123.65 

209.50 

25.26 

25.24 

100.07| 

94.75 

99.45 

99.87| 



200.30 

123.95 

123.95 

123.95 

210.50 

25.30 

25.29 

100 22* 

95.50 

99.80 



NATIONAL BANK. 

The sum total of bills on Belgium cashed in 1897 was (417,569,839.97. 
Of this amount the branch bank cashed 193,980 bills, amounting to 
$55,345,379.38. To the total nbove stated must be added 24,638 foreign 
bills, amounting to (146,418,478.28, making the total transactions of the 
National Bank (563,988,318.26. 

In 1897 the Bank refused 3,260 bills which did not fulfill the required 
statutory conditions. These bills amounted to (590,614. The total 
discount on Belgian bills was (1,325,539.71. Bills collected, less gen- 
eral expenses, amounted to (167,246; bills and acceptances on Decem- 
ber 31, 1897, amounted to (80,640,763.80; foreign bills included in this 
sum, to (23,175,163. 

The total of the three foreign portfolios of the State, the Savings 
Bank, and the National Bank amounted, on December 31, 1897, to 
(50,879,936.01. 
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The movement of the Bauk and branch bank was as follows: 



Beoeipte. 



Payments. 



Brasaels 

Agencies 

Branch bauk . 



$646,147,588.11 
•41,123,572.86 
209,972,297.62 



$638,126,384.22 
985,747,372.04 
206,961,514.16 



Total I 1,797,243,468.48 



1,782,835,270.42 



The receipts on account of the treasury, $149,234,650.16; payments, $258,233,011.49; 
general movement, $515,379,061.05. 

The balance in treasury on December 3i, 1897, was $7,668,659.45. 
The credit balance of the Havings' Bank was included, to the amount 
of 92,516,387.30, in the general balance of running accounts on the 31st 
December, 1897. 

The total of bills given on credit in Brussels during 1897 reached the 
number of 128,204 for a sum of $113,900,748.52. The total number of 
bills given on credit in the provinces amounted to 227,736, for a sum of 
$112,977,703.96. Total, 355,940 bills for $226,878,452.48. 

On December 31 the declared valae of voluntary deposits was 
$49,243,089.32. In this sum are included $12,302,379.70, the amount of 
deposits in the branch bank. The tax on deposits was $39,325.50. 

The public funds belonging to the Bank amounted, on December 31, 
to $9,633,281.50. They include the following : 

Belgian debt, 2$ per cent, nominal capital of $1,284,665.90 

Belgian debt, 3 per cent (first series) 2,277,438.60 

Belgian debt, 3 per cent (second series) 6,002,415.80 

Belgian debt, 3 per cent (third series) , 1,218,119.50 

The amount of bills payable to bearer was 133, 121, 750. 00 

Bills in treasury amounted to 34, 060, 842. 65 

The amount of bills in circulation on December 31 was therefore 
$99,060,907.35. Proceeds of the stock for both half years was $21.03; 
proceeds of stock of reserve fund, $2.63; share of the State in earn- 
ings, $219,331.02. 

The amount of discounts of Antwerp branch bank was $55,345,379.38; 
total amount received from discounts daring the year, $119,409.82; 
number of running accounts on December 31, 1897, 370; amount, 
$836,223,398.17. 

Loans made by the branch bank in 1897 on public funds securities 
were to the number of 205 on a capital of $1,389,966.70. The total 
amount of interest on loans on public funds was $9,668.08. There 
remained in circulation on December 31, 1897, 55 contracts, amounting 
to $381,213. The balance of voluntary deposits was $13,302,379. The 
receipts from safe deposits amounted to $12,882.88. 

Statement of the Banque NaUonale. 

ASSETS. 

Bills and acceptances $80,640,763.80 

Specie and ingots $19,942,248.36 

Banknotes 34,060,842.00 

Bills received for collection 8,954,660.84 

Running account bills and coupons paid in anticipa- 
tion 1,014,692.32 

63,972,443.52 

Loans on public funds 4,204,350.00 

Public funds 9,633,291.50 

Reserve bills 5,024,059.72 

Real estate sinking fund and furniture 665,872.50 

Superannuation fund for employees 418,635.69 
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Real estate in use for bank buildings $2,307,732.62 

Building material and furniture 116,423. 17 

Stock for manufacture of banknotes 25,510.07 

Interest to receive on public funds 140,343.42 

Guaranteed bills 1,049,094.22 

Bills standing over 11,342.78 

Public treasury, bills and acceptances 12,311,920.71 

Public treasury, deposits in public funds 196,721,610.60 

Voluntary deposits „ 49,353,089.29 

Securities for agents and cashiers 2,365,374.05 

Security received for loans made by bank $4, 204, 350. 00 

Security received for loans to savings bank 4, 948, 322. 00 

9,152,683.00 

General savings bank and old age pension account under guarantee 

of the State 29,289,496.06 

Total assets 467,403,738.33 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital, 50,000 shares, at $200 $9,650,000.00 

Bank notes in circulation to date 133,121,750.00 

Running accounts 18,121,255.24 

Interest and discounts for first quarter, 1898 225, 837.43 

Sinking fund account for real estate and furniture 679, 440. 82 

Pension and foresight fund for employees 423, 135. 00 

Publio treasury, deposits in specie.... 135,677.50 

Public treasury, deposits in publio funds 196, 721, 610. 60 

Deposits, voluntary deposits 49,353,089.29 

Deposits, security received, for the bank $4, 204, 350. 00 

Depositors' security received, for savings bank 4, 948, 332. 00 

9, 152, 683. 39 

Agents and cashiers' security *. 2,365,372.95 

Publio treasury, bills and acceptances 13,411,920.71 

General saving and old age fund under guarantee of the State 27, 887, 735. 06 

Public treasury, share of State in earnings of half year Ill, 856. 04 

Public treasury, stamp tax on the average of half year 23, 246. 41 

Publio treasury, one-fourth per cent on average circulation of half 

year over $51,075,000 95,413.83 

Reserve fund 5,091,184.32 

Dividend to be paid for second half year, 1897 530,750.00 

Total liabilities 467,403,738.33 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

United States exports to Belgium, which amounted to $33,504,800 in 
1896, were $44,718,100 in 1897, or an increase of $11,213,300. The 
total of Belgian exports to the United States for 1897 was $11,657,200, 
as against $9,437,700 in 1896, an increase of $2,219,500, or 24 per cent. 

The increase of Belgian exports during 1897 was in the following 
articles: 

Raw India rubber $630,917 

Raw sugar 361,489 

Rawhides 324,047 

Raw animal matter (other than fat) 185,087 

Dyes and paints 147,259 

Pit coal 1 99,395 

Flax, hemp, and jute textures 82,990 

Woolen textures 75,270 

Chemical products (not mentioned above) 73,533 

Raw mineral substanoes 62,918 

Machines and machinery 59,637 

Dressed leather 56,163 

Un worked lead 50,952 

Firearms 50,373 

Rags 41,495 
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The decrease of Belgian exports to the United States was in the fol- 
lowing articles : 

Animal fat $96,693 

Window glass 83,762 

Other glass materials 75,077 

Raw mineral substances, cement 55,198 

Vegetable substances (not mentioned) 50,566 

The increase in the importations from our country into Belgium were 
referred to in my report of last year, 1 covering the first eight months of 
the year, and an inspection of the tables herewith submitted will show 
that the observations made at that time were true of the four months 
immediately following. It seems consequently unnecessary to call 
attention to the items remarked upon by me at that time. 

It will be found that the imports to the United States as given by 
the Government will not correspond with the same declared to before 
the consular officers in the Kingdom. This is of course due to the fact 
that many of the articles specified are not declared for export to our 
country at the custom-house here, but reach the United States by way 
of England and possibly some other countries. 

United States exports to Belgium. 



Article. 



Starch pounds. 

Cattle head. 

Horses and colts do... 

Arms 

Oak and walnut feet. 

Other wood besides oak and walnut do.. 

Cabinetmaking, except oak and walnut, 

pounds 

Cocoa, In beans pounds. 

Coffee do... 

India rubber 

Preserves pounds. 



Drags. 
Fruits. 



.pounds. 
... do... 
....do... 
....do... 



Grain 

Flour 

Bran 

NonaHmentary oils 

Alimentary oils 

Machinery 

Raw wax pounds.. 

Animal fat do — 

Other animal substances do — 

Raw mineral substances not specialized .do 

Hemp, flax, and oakum do — 

Cotton do.... 

Wool do.... 

Other textile substances not mentioned above, 

pounds 

Haberdashery and hardware pounds.. 

Baw copper and nickel do 

Tin...:. do... 

Lead do — 

Zinc do.... 

Honey do — 

Rawhides do..., 

Dressed leather do 

Chemical products not mentioned above .do — 

Petroleum oil do — 

Besin and bitumen do — 

Sirups and molasses do — 

Tobacco do.... 

Dyes and paints do — 

Oleaginous grain substances do.... 

Other grain substances do — 

Vegetable substances not specified do — 

Heats do.... 

Sundry articles do... 



otity. 



1896. 



658,970 
18,218 
2,698 



56,167 
156,014 

2,056,737 

59,407 

1, 523, 378 



30,990 

C) 

6,856,306 

866,037,583 

9,925,109 

8,370,866 



75,694 
29,918,626 

(*) 

(*) 
10,981,606 
45, 774, 109 



( ? 
1,086,137 
4, 627, 455 

922,500 
70, 913 

982,467 
2,522,250 
1,620,263 

297,945,000 
62, 188, 000 
724,500 
23, 154, 750 
4,097,250 
80,233,250 
1,543,500 



38,974,600 



1897. 



4,953,736 
**"**4,"862' 



94,655 
204,874 

1,626,234 

91, 102 

1,880,523 



33,298 

(») 

9,696,830 

1, 552, 452, 864 

11, 419, 828 

22, 299, 529 



247,351 
28,990,490 



11,926,886 
63,957,650 



(') 

103,823 

828,500 

9,000 

59,288 

692,764 

1, 244, 250 

1,899,502 



314, 523, 000 

66,839,000 

695,250 

21,030,750 

4,061,250 

1,845,000 

2, 711, 000 



49,718,250 



Value. 



1896. 



$20,072 
118, 853 
309, 958 
18, 510 
552, 559 
737,067 

59,058 

8,492 

286,605 

37,635 

4,246 

488,483 

247, 812 

11, 184, 157 

170, 419 

80,674 

491, 571 

27,599 

312, 853 

19,300 

2, 014, 920 

238,355 

272, 516 

99,781 

3, 406, 257 

161, 541 

398,210 

85,885 

1, 696, 277 

726,257 

21,809 

2,509 

67, 357 

237,969 

636, 321 

915,206 

4, 344, 623 

1,333,630 

19, 879 

2,337,230 

140,504 

622,425 

72,761 

1,523,735 

2, 405, 552 

907,293 



1897. 



$182, 192 



562, 981 

4,439 

965,772 

940,489 

46,513 

13,896 

345,663 

17,985 

3,860 

1,658,449 

423,442 

21, 359, 608 

227,547 

214, 809 

958,879 



457,603 

67,164 

1, 724, 069 

199,948 

429,232 

61, 725 

4, 871, 127 

16,405 

181,999 

113,484 

1,828,868 

48,057 

193 

2,123 

51,145 

138,767 

742,857 

554,296 

4, 370, 678 

1, 433, 411 

20,844 

2,288,594 

107,080 

39,565 

132,591 

180,027 

8,066,384 

1,658,642 



i Commercial Relatione, 1896-97. 



s Sundry quantities. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Belgian exports of general merchandise to the United State*. 



Article. 



Quantity, a 
1896. 



I 



1897. 



Value. 



1896. 



1897. 



Firearms 

Carved wood 

Baw India rubber 

Pit coal 

Food preserves 

Provisions and vegetables . 

Rag* 

Drugs . 



540,275 

693,021 

7,038,000 

5,049,000 

16,058,250 



1,766,297 
b 124, 163 
6,261,750 
9, 195, 750 
20,400,750 



Woolen thread 

Flax and other threads of vegetable substance . 

Silk threads 

Clothing, linen clothes, ready-made goods 

Alcoholic drinks, brandy and liquors 

Machinery and mechanical appliances (not spec- 



317,873 
197,057 
109,107 



92,709 



ifled). 



Animal fat 

Animal substances, other than fat 

Cement 

Other than raw mineral substances (not speci- 
fied) !777. 

Hemp, flax, and oakum 

Other raw textile substances 

Haberdashery and hardware 

Steel (melted and in bars) 

Wrought steel 

Wrought cast iron 

Boiled and beaten iron 

Wrought iron 

TInwrought lead 

Unwrought sine 

Works of art and curiosities 

Paper 

Rawhides 

Tanned and prepared leather 

Diapered loather 

Pottery and porcelain 

Chemical products, sundry 

Chemical products for manufacturing purposes. 

Typographical product* 

Resin and bitumen 

Raw sugar 

Dyes and paints 

Cotton textures 

Woolen textures 

Hemp, flax, and jute textures 

Silk textures 

Straw- plaited textures 

Sundry textures 

Vegetables and vegetable substances . 
Ivo 



7,227,000 



267,954,750 



4,466,250 



341, 312 
50,945 
184,385 



81,129 



3,903,750 



252,767,250 



3,528,000 



4,047,750 


9,285,750 


1,245,377 


1,090,679 


1.025,800 


1,738,807 


10,019,250 


10,293,750 


3,285,000 


2,846,250 


56.250 


2,034,000 


327,976 


771,028 



4,254,750 5,296,500 

3,096,000 ! 8,311,500 

149,468 I 230,575 



2,697,750 J 



3,332,250 



6,275,200 

102, 820, 500 

8,673,750 



6,673,500 
139,018,500 
15,961,500 



1,507,248 | 1,735,218 



vory . 
Hndo 



Window glass 

Glass (other than broken) . 

Meats 

Wines , 

Sundry articlos 



52,288,000 43,749,000 



257, 157 I 
315,720 



603,799 
818,659 



$258,427 
424,986 
278,113 
296,448 
739,769 

60,602 
482,114 
450,848 
146,487 

44,989 

383,684 

1,058,219 

113,484 

122,722 
309,958 
175,823 
689,589 

67,164 

352,997 

1,120,365 

747,489 

48,057 

123,713 

15,826 

115, 414 

105,957 

1,851 

11,194 

48,157 

207,246 

292,009 

99,396 

385,035 

148,417 

1,223,234 

117,949 

73,726 

134,621 

2,308,280 

372,683 

2, 161, 407 

2,444,731 

56,549 

6,847,254 

255.725 

21,037 

472.464 

66,563 

1,271,098 

766,403 

42,460 

684,957 

1,094,117 



$908,607 
417,459 
909,03$ 
408,774 
670,710 

91,675 
612,389 
484, 4J0 
159.418 

12,354 
632,654 
850,997 
108,852 

885,291 
163,764 
360,524 
694,835 

153,435 

803,396 

3,905,355 

605,821 

11X905 

114,835 

27,599 

131,62$ 

93,219 

52,303 

28,178 

13,896 

206,510 

926,786 

167,138 

362,068 

162,508 

1,342,894 

13,703 

74,305 

143,206 

2,632,713 

680,132 

2,150,792 

2,389,726 

144,171 

7,142,737 

172,156 

56,935 

369,981 

98,536 

1,196,793 

551,980 

70,831 

652,726 

1,546,123 



a Quantities are expressed in pounds. b Tons. 

THE UABBOR OF ANTWERP. 

Great improvements were made in the Antwerp harbor daring 1897. 
Two thousand one hundred and eighty-seven yards of land for dock 
purposes were sold during the year by the State to the city of Ant- 
werp. Of this territory 437 yards will be converted by September, 
1898: 437 yards in June, 1900, and the remainder by September 2i) % 
1900. 

The new storehouses, of a total area of 8,537 square yards, built on 
the western quay of Kattendyk, were opened for use in November. 1897. 
The quays of the Entrepot and St. Laurent have been furnished with 
electric light to facilitate night work. 

Among the projected improvements in the Antwerp harbor are the 
extension and enlargement of the wharves used for the lumber trade. 
^Ke existing sheds on the north and south quays of the lumber bassin, 
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with an area of about 15,857 square yards, will be torn down and 
replaced by deeper sheds covering an area of about 56,867 square 
yards. 

The enlargement of the existing dry dock has been completed and 
the same put into use. Ships of the largest dimensions are able to 
enter it. 

The weighing machine, located at the south quay, No. 35, on the 
Bassin de la Campine, was first used in 1897. It suffices to discharge 
10 carloads of coal per hour, and the charge at present is at the rate of 
about 4 cents a ton. 

The equipments of the bassins have been reenforced by 6 hydraulic 
cranes, with a power of 2 tons each. Eighteen of the same machines 
have been ordered for the quays of the Kscaut, of which 12 are of 1& 
tons power and 6 of 2 tons. The last named have already been supplied. 

Arrival of vessels. 



Flag. 



No. of 
vessels. 



Steam. 



Tons. 



No. of 
vessels. 



Sailing. 



Tons. 



No. of 

vessels. 



Total. 



Tons. 



American... 
Argentine .. 
Austrian ... 

Belgian 

British 

Chinese 

Banish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese 

Norwegian . . 
Portuguese . 
Boumanian . 
Russian. ... 

Spanish 

Swedish .... 



18 
1 

20 

386 

2,673 

1 

168 

158 

90 

774 

23 

12 

25 

163 

10 

2 

26 

55 

161 



80,903 

2,816 

38,401 

498,301 

3,288,505 

1,588 

151,720 

175,046 

88.473 

1,245,760 

39,509 

20,200 

91,882 

137,025 

4.710 

4,130 

29.466 

53,018 

101, 240 







1 


260 


387 


115,310 


25 
10 
6 
33 


6,097 
6,553 
5,604 
83,072 


8 


6,731 


58 


26,715 






14 


8,181 



10 



3,334 



18 

1 

21 

386 

3,010 

1 

193 

168 

105 

807 

23 

20 

25 

221 

10 

2 

40 

55 

171 



39,908 

2,816 

33,661 

496,301 

3,403,815 

1,588 

156, 817 

181,599 

94,077 

1,278,832 

89,509 

26,931 

91,882 

163,740 

4,710 

4,130 

37,647 

53,018 

104, 574 



Total 4.775 6,004,693 



502 



210,857 5,277 



6,215,550 



The foregoing analysis for 1897 shows that the steady annual increase 
iii the number of vessels visiting the port of Antwerp, which has mani- 
fested itself for so many years past, was well maintained. 

The total number of arrivals was 5,277 ships, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 6,215,550 tons. These figures, when compared with those for 
1896, show an increase of 160 ships. 

The number of craft arriving at Antwerp by river and canal from the 
interior of Belgium, and from France, Germany, and Holland, was 
31,340, with an aggregate tonnage of 4,241,340 tons, as against 31,339 
vessels, with a tonnage of 4,102,654 tons, in 1896. 

Emigration direct from the port of Antwerp. 



Year. 


Emigrants. 


Tear. 


Emigrants. 


Year. 


Emigrants. 


1878 


5,191 
9,828 
10,990 
88,276 
85,125 
32,644 
26,800 


1885 


24,057 
22,049 
83,793 
36,098 
89,298 
86,653 
48,788 


1892 


43,532 
38,067 
13,901 
18,977 
23,407 
14,960 


1879 


1886 


1898 


1880 


1887 


1894 


1881 


1888 


1896 


1882 


1889 


1896 


1883 


1890 


1897 


1884 


1891 











Antwerp, August 23, 1898. 



Geo. F. Lincoln, Consut-Oeneral. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

In order to famish as comprehensive a view as possible of the exist- 
ing business relations with onr country, I annex tables giving the amount 
of the imports and exports for the first six months of the present year, 
as contrasted with the same periods of the years 1897 and 1896. 

Accompanying the same will bo found also a table showing the spe- 
cial commerce of Belgium with all countries for the year 1897, as con- 
trasted with 1896. 

Special export trade of Belgium according to countries. 



Country. 



Algiers, Morocoo, Tunis, and Zanzibar 

Argentine Republic 

Australia 

Austria 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Cape of Good Hope 

Chile 

China 

Cuba and Porto Rico 

Denmark 

Egypt -• 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Haiti 

Holland 

Indies: 

British East 

Dutch East 

Italy 

Japan 

Kongo Free State 

Mexico 

Peru 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Spain 

8 weden and Norway 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Un i ted States of America 

Uruguay 



1897. 



041,461 
245,513 
606,955 
950,461 
281,927 
140, 612 
881,635 
634,772 
224,990 
573,704 
653,144 
448,577 
960,569 
302,441 
501,986 
108,192 
747,294 
8,804 
528,083 

250,857 
321, 370 
496,061 
779, 218 
226,282 
620,840 
160,000 
400,908 
117,097 
912, 527 
672,653 
248,452 
205, 737 
261,413 
664,146 
205,540 



1890. 



S3, 685, 525 

1,537.245 

1,600.620 

7, 231, 517 

256,690 

1,111,101 

640,760 

1, 483, 784 

2,172,601 

844,015 

1,187,529 

2,286,085 

56,201.086 

55,405,027 

68, 160, 601 

705,608 



33, 047, 776 

4,051,649 

629,180 

4, 325, 552 

1,419,323 

2,921,634 

741, 313 

174,279 

1, 346, 047 

1,527,595 

6, 034, 531 

4,826,158 

2, 750, 268 

5.062,969 

3, 130, 267 

9, 440, 209 

480,377 



Special import trade of Belgium according to countries. 



Country. 



1897. 



1896. 



Algiers. Morocco, Tunis, and Zanzibar 

Argentine Repnblio 

Australia 

Austria 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Cape of Good Hope 

Chile 

China 

Cuba and Porto Rico 

Denmark 

Egypt 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Haiti 

Holland 

Indies: 

British East 

Dutch East 



$1, 314. 160 

13, 163, 949 

5,722,358 

1,546,413 

7,403,798 

735,297 

731, 116 

527,067 

4,014,075 

550,451 

51,509 

830,907 

372,431 

42,569,158 

57,240,498 

45,136,587 

1,886,063 

104,462 

29, 856, 871 

9,018,768 
797,662 



$16, 447, 846 

5,940,657 

1,215,321 

8,018,553 

1,460.045 

296,253 

628,022 

8,241,872 

909,609 

188,947 

315,748 

423,828 

39,684,274 

59, 947, 923 

41,571,042 

1,594,759 



34,103,679 

10,659,004 
760,105 
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Special import trade of Belgium according to countries — Continued. 



Countries. 



1896. 



Italy 

Japan 

Kongo Free State 

Mexico 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Persia. 

Philippine Islands 

Portugal 

South African Republic... 
Bonmania. ................ 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden and Norway 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United States of America. 
Uruguay 



$4,641,649 

263,221 

3,277,991 

731,782 

750 

967,168 

19,889 

56,516 

651,828 

269 

19,045,356 

26,858,893 

6,492,177 

10, 547, 379 

1, 321, 570 

4,969,882 

44,718,110 

2, 371, 159 



$3,794,573 

438,303 

2, 615, 922 

323,854 



1,249,868 



632, 101 



24,816,326 
21, 239, 071 

4, 370, 099 
10,012,672 

1,142,114 

3,129,495 
33, 504, 800 

2, 709, 141 



Exports from Belgium to the United States for the first six months of 1896, 1897, and 1898. 



Article. 



1897. 



1896. 



Firearms , 

Beer, bottle f... gallons. 

Carved wood 

Cocoa batter pounds. 

Raw india rubber do 

Manufactured India rubber , 

Pit coal, in bricks tons. 

Coke do... 

Pit coal, ordinary do... 

Drugs, not classified pounds. 

Preserved vegetables do... 

Ropes, cables, and string do... 

Chicory, dry or fresh do... 

Woolen thread do... 

Vegetables, no t classified do... 

Peeled rice do. 



.do. 



Bags. 

Diamonds 

Burnt and prepared chicory pounds. 

Mineral waters of every description 

Medicinal roots, plants, essences, etc 

Combed woolen-thread yarns 

Underclothing of every sort 

Ready-made clothes for women 

Ready-made clothes for men 

Alimentary vegetable oils pounds. 

Brandy of every description (in barrels) gallons . 

Brandy of every description (in bottles) do. . . 

Machines and machinery in cast iron pounds. 

Sundry detached mechanical appliances do. . . 

Machines and machinery : 

In iron and steel do. . . 

In copper and other metals do... 

Animal fat do... 

Ivory do... 

Horsehair, bristles, empty shells, etc 

Cement pound s . 

Chemical products, unclassified pounds. 

Carbolic acids 

Sundry products for manufacturing purposes 

Books: 

Unbound 

Bound 

Resin and bitumen pounds. 

Raw beet-root sugar: 

First category do... 

Second category do... 

Refined sugar do... 

Dyewoods do... 

Dyes and paints (unclassified) do... 

Unbleached cotton textures do... 

Bleached cotton textures do... 

Dyed cotton textures do... 

Printed cotton textures do.., 
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$83,929 

12,231 

$160,066 

21,384 

571, 771 

$193 

37,800 

2,935 

14,672 

29,063 

138, 173 

120, 005 

60,152 

42,149 

468 



9,625,649 
$146,550 



$65,023 

$29,063 

$42,149 

$5.79 

$54,538 

$7,712 

51,084 

19,363 

1,796 

73,360 

73,360 

3,276 
7,401 



55,615 

$43,162 

144, 187, 868 

1, 032, 447 

$318, 713 

$703 

$196 

$44,493 

1,385,024 



10,692 

4, 191, 231 

4,277 



11,644 



$156,884 

16, 110 

$80,627 



484,429 

$2,026 

14,885 

1,200 

14,885 



199,507 

67,593 

7, 957, 869 



~" '34 

127 

56 

118 

167 

«7 

S3 

152 

51 

„.„,293 

$4,461 

14,109 

2,509 

1,743 

57,354 

57,354 

69,550 

57, 917 

1, 280, 195 

43,470 

$32, 761 

117,725,071 

647,885 

$260,646 

$401 

94,027 

$15, 039 

5, 079, 486 

130, 339, 388 

1, 281, 317 

96, 341 



2,409,244 



8,999 
46,296 



$131,223 
23,458 



29,010 
5,060 
6,485 



26,289 
3,436,' 332 



5,346 

7, 275, 951 

$577, 3*5 

738,858 



$36,596 



$51,298 
$3,690 
21, 175 
1,849 
211 
10,035 
10,035 

73,825 

21. 713 

1,500,766 

24,171 



117,559,258 

2, 286, 736 

$209,110 

$4,695 

$5,262 

$32,680 

1, 888, 874 

67,520,414 
1,637,548 



57,319 
31,078 
20,174 
16,534 
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Exports from Belgium to the United States, etc.— Continued. 



Article. 



Double milled cotton textnitt pounds.. 

Unbleached cotton textures do 

Tulles, laces, and blond laces, in cotton 

Cotton textures 

Sulphur pounds.. 

Copper, lead, sine, and antimony ore 

Oakum pounds.. 

Wool, raw do 

Flax do.... 



Haberdashery and ironmongery 

Steel rails pounds.. 

Sheet iron do 

Old iron do — 

Small beams in cast iron do 

Cast iron, not specialised do 

Worked iron, not classified do — 

Coppered, galvanised, and nickeled iron do.... 

Furniture 

Works of art 

Printing, writing, drawing, and wrapping paper. . pounds. . 

Rawhides do 

Dyed and varnished leather do 

Gloves 

Stones for building pounds.. 

Canned fish do 

Carbonate salts do 

Sulphates and sulphites do 

Woolen carpets and tapestry 

Woolen sheets and cassimeres pounds . . 

Cloth, cassimeres, and similar textures dd.... 

Heavy woolen textures for coatings do.... 

Unclassi fled woole n te x tures do 

Unbleached flax, hemp, and lute textures do 

Plain and double milled, white, or printed flax, hemp, and 

jute pounds.. 

Dyed hemp, flax, and Jute textures do — 

Unclassified hemp, flax, and jute textures 

Total of hemp, flax, and jute exports 

Laces and ribbons In silk textures 

Silk textiles 

Oilcloths of every description 

Textiles not specifically mentioned pounds . . 

Vegetables and vegetable substances, unclassified. . .do — 

Wood, in blocks do 

Live plants and flowers 

Looking-glass 

Glass: 

Ordinary run pounds.. 

Window do.... 

Canned meats do 



1898. 



18,097 



•4,109 
$26,289 

1,615,871 
$92,448 
389,882 

1.649,000 
641,479 
$28,401 



162,678 

748,292 

224,229 

20,288 

66,644 

6,184 

481,847 

4,186,040 

71,282 

$41,147 

82,496 



93,266 
93,246 
65,870 
27,041 
90,454 

247,587 



623,198 
$107,779 

$149 
$4,272 

$154 
961,278 
389,471 
389,481 
628,293 
$16,639 

350,126 

20,880,784 

6,466 



1897. 



65,293 

5,790 

$1,644 

$68,061 

540,623 

$81,115 

762,791 

18,180,484 

1,460,861 

$12,685 

110,280 



16,201 
844,792 



$8,174 
$4,140 
774,860 
932,866 
299 
$58,724 
128,200 



646,285 
115,359 
$38 
857,440 
857,440 

43,419 
123,137 

25,852 

209,962 



$10,229 

$47,609 

$72 

$264 

$9,399 

10,557 

829,112 

1,488,444 

$27,792 

$71,890 

503,839 

19,861,856 

127,004 



IBM. 



125,186 

4,825 

$8,600 



2, 977,647 

524,450 

$4,734 

109.754 

440,920 

440,920 

484,604 

46,296 

96,277 

96,270 

$2,704 



450,727 

268,187 

1,146 

$25,471 

284,424 

13,173 

2,286,736 



$1,168 

89,083 

39,083 

242,485 

8,099 



131,166 
33,069 
$8,088 



$33 
'$21,' 496 



106,222 
8, 756, 237 



$135,256 

479,067 

27, 201, 148 

53,223 



BELGIAN EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES FOR THE FIR8T SIX 

MONTHS OF 1898. 

The most noticeable increase in Belgiau exports to the United States 
has been in raw india rubber, raw ivory, woolen yarns, vegetable oils, 
spirits, cement, sulphur, raw mineral substances, cast iron, hides, leather, 
dyes and paints, lace, fax, hemp, and jute textures. The exports of raw 
india rubber from Belgium to the United States amounted to 488,429 
pounds for the first six months of 1897 and to 571,771 pounds for the 
first six months of 1898. The export of ivory for the first six months of 
1898 also shows considerable increase over the corresponding months 
of 1897, the figures being 55,615 pounds for 1898, against 43,470 pounds 
for 1897 and 24,171 pounds for 1896. Woolen yarn export for the first 
six months of 1898 was 42,149 pounds, against 22,652 pounds in 1897. 
The export of alimentary vegetable oils increased from 14,109 pounds 
for the first six months of 1897 to 51,084 pounds in 1898. 

The export of spirits in casks amounted to 19,363 gallons for the first 
six months of 1898, against 2,509 gallons in 1897 ard 1,849 gallons in 
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1896. The export of cement was in the first half of 1898 144,187,868 
pounds, against 117,725,071 pounds in 1897 and 117,559,258 pounds in 
1896. The export of sulphur was 1,515,871 pounds in 1898, against 
540,623 pounds in 1897. The export of raw mineral substances, such 
as copper, lead, zinc, and antimony ore, rose from $31,115 in 1897 to 
(92,448 in 1898. 

The export of cast iron was 748,292 pounds in 1898, against 16,201 
pounds in 1897. The export of raw hides was 4,186,040 pounds in 1898, 
against 932,865 pounds in 1897 and 263,187 pounds in 1896. Leather 
exports in 1898 amounted to 71,232 pounds, against 299 pounds in 1897 
and 1,146 pounds in 1896. 

The export of dyes and paints amounted to 4,231,231 pounds in 1898, 
against 2,409,244 pounds in 1897. The export of lace, which amounted 
to but $1,544 in 1897, rose to $4,109 in 1898. The export of unbleached 
flax, hemp, and jute textures amounted to 91,930 pounds in 1898, 
against 33,069 pounds in 1897. 

Imports from the United States into Belgium for the first six months of 1896, 1897, and 1898. 



Article. 



1898. 



1890 



Starch and nonalimentary fecula pounds.. 

Live bones head., 

Firearms , 

Wood, oak and walnut: 

Not sawed cubic feet. 

Sawed do... 

Oak and walnut: 

Split do... 

Sawed do... 

Wood, other than oak and walnut, for building purposes : 

Hot sawed cubic feet. 

Beams sawed do — 

Other than beams sawed do... 

Worked and carved wood 

Coffee pounds.. 

India rubber, manufactured 

Cables, ropes, and strings in vegetable substances. pounds. . 

Pease, beans, kidney beans, and vetches do 

Glue do... 

Drugs, unclassified do..., 

Fruit, prunes do — 

Pineapples do... 

Dried fruits, not classified 

Wheat t pounds. 

Rj© do... 

Barley and winter barley do... 

Oats I do... 

Maize do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Wheat flour do... 

Barley, oats, maise, buckwheat, winter barley flour. . .do. . . 

Unclassified flour do..., 

Malt do.... 

Alimentary pastes, macaroni, vermicelli, etc do — 

Bran do..., 

Nonalimentary vegetable oUs do — 

Ballwayand tramwayxjars, including detached pieces, do — 
Machines and machinery : 

In cast iron do — 

In iron or steel do — 

Hundrr detached mechanical applianoes do — 

Raw animal matter, not specialized do — 

Oleomargarine do 

Lard...* do... 

Animal Cat. not specialized (fish oil) do.... 

Raw animal substances, horsehair, shells, etc 

Saw mineral substances, such as antimony, copper, tin, 

lead, sine, etc 

Hemp, raw pounds.. 

Cotton, raw do.... 

Wool do.... 

«lk,raw do.... 

w textile substances, not classified 



5,206,258 

8,551 

$2,851 

4,045 
1,830 

1,880 
81,687 

22,572 
94,356 

104,147 
67,678 

383,884 
$3,192 
68,620 
1,054,165 
86,702 
16,146,773 

641,811 



$68,222 

292,582,000 

86, 198, 510 

77,796,310 

23,442,283 

317,655,600 

3,243,627 

2,555,018 

503,019 

5,908 

1, 024, 711 



6,923,478 

11,992,413 

46,546 

248,032 

102,796 

1,439,374 

1,128,206 



18,543,477 

8,379,468 

$52,010 

$95,608 

226,501 

49,405,242 



2,608,462 

2,089 

$1,790 

3,907 



961 
28,385 

4,245 

2,749 

66,190 

$4,553 

769,674 

$1,298 

20,114 

582,371 

8,862 

9,758,254 

251,904 

187 

$68,960 

143,584,570 

25,368,797 

88,366,701 

31,447,809 

207,004.148 

6,762,500 

882,803 

971,428 

5,901 

496,007 

234,177 

14,908,775 

8,431,256 

145,940 

1,364,728 
80,911 



$12,012 



938,643 

7,568,481 

1,561,694 

$77,670 

$74,311 

702,429 

29,627,447 

27,251 

12,189 

$27 874 



169,973 

704 

$8,189 

4,596 



1,312 
12,854 

9,052 



62,818 
"i,"666,*869 



168,202 



$44,254 

234,187,799 

16,868,496 

33,983,258 

27,097,078 

119,246,448 

4,196,544 

950,649 

110,973 

66,429 



193,958 

5, 488, 049 

143,995 

714,896 
87,732 



12,218,768 
1, 345, 319 



27,765,706 

697,085 

18,606 
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Imports from the United States into Belgium, etc. — Con tinned. 



Article. 



1896. 



1897. 



1896. 



Haberdashery and hardware: 

At 10 per cent duty 

At 16 per cent duty 

Copper, zinc, and lead 

Cast pounds.. 

Rails do.... 

In sheet*, bars, or wire (not classified) do — 

Raw copper and nickel do 

Copper and nickel, rolled and beaten do. . . . 

Tin, un worked do 

Pig iron do 

Worked oast iron do — 

Old iron do — 

"Wrought iron, not classified do 

Pig lead do 

Furniture 

Honey pounds . . 

Works of art, unclassified 

Printing, writing, wrapping, and drawing paper . .pounds. . 

Rawhides do 

Tanned leather do 

Stones, not clastifled do 

Canned fish do 

Chemical products, such as carbolic and sulphuric aoids,etc. 
Books: 

Unbound 

Bound 

Forage and hay pounds.. 

Refined petroleum oil do 

Resin and bitumen (unclassified) do 

Sirups and molasses do 

Unmanufactured tobacco do 

Cigars and cigarettes do. 

Cut tobacco '. do 

Dyes and paints do 

Varnishes and inks of various descriptions, etc do 

Woolen textnres, carpets, and tapestries 

Oleaginous grain pounds. 

Grain substances, not specialized do... 

Vegetable substances, not specified do. . . 

Oilcakes do... 

Cork, bamboo, and other vegetable substances 

Canned meat pounds. 

Smoked hams, tongues, and lard do. . . 

Velocipedes of every description 



$509 
$9,799 
$96,006 

720,287 

29,012 

158,049 

8,601,132 

91,475 

762,400 

6,250,611 

30,747 

468,153 

38,747 

1,590,366 

$9,579 

418, 918 

$20,667 

649,968 

297,358 

49.259 

32,202,049 

23,424 

$2,895,914 

$4,431 

$9,872 

5,347,651 

109,983,829 

35, 809, 813 

4,751 

5,184,624 

4,338 

9,272 

2,248,692 

646,516 

$1.35 

5,816,616 

1,087,075 

2,022,599 

68,296,728 

$14, 873 

510,488 

24,171,393 

$40,030 



$682 
$6,377 



$615 
$6,215 



1,458,629 
1,580,193 
6,067 
5, 248, 471 
154.242 
187,942 '. 
19,436,071 I 
23,291 
34,171 I 
14, 124* I 
3,833 
$2,445 
363,613 
$523 . 
6,349 , 
87,059 
22,262 | 
17,708,711 . 
1,496 I 
$470,948 
I 
$696 , 
$4,162 
5,321,736 '. 
130,244,574 I 
34,307,222 



456 

7,888 
9,840,110 



9,479 

2,987 

286 

9,206 

902,510 

$3,157 

316,432 



14,900 

819,582 

38,862 

103,534 

1.300 

$474, 709 

$3,730 
$2,290 



5,320,480 

12,202 

5,515 

22,046 

419, 123 

$396.42 

609,461 

563,325 

758,854 

72,285,275 

$3,785 

295,453 

16,354,417 

$55,058 



:| 



121.841.795 

29,306,905 

351.962 

6, 151, 122 

12,744 



$687.46 
1, 015, 776 

288.992 
1,097,890 



300,041 

15,792,797 

$17,952 



In connection with a consideration of the subject of Belgian imports 
from the United States the figures given in regard to the following 
articles will be found of interest to our exporters: 

The quantity of starch and nonedible farinaceous substances exported 
from our country into Belgium duriug the first six months of 1898 was 
5,206,253 pounds, as against 2,608,462 pounds in the first six months of 
1897 and 169,973 pounds in the first six months of 1896. 

The importations of certain kinds of timber from the United States 
increased in a notable manner during the first six months of 1898. Thus 
the imports of oak and walnut boards for the first six months of 1898 
were 1,K30 cubic feet, as against 961 feet in 1897. The increase in the 
import of sawed oak and walnut for the same period of time was also 
notable, the figures in 1898 being 104,546 cubic feet, as against 66,190 
cubic feet in 1897. 

Belgian wheat imports for the first six months of 1898 from the United 
States were 292,582,000 pounds, as against 143,584,570 pounds for the 
corresponding period in 1897. The amount of the import of rye for 
the first six months of 1898 was 86,198,510 pounds, as against 25,368,797 
pounds for the first six months of 1897 and 16,868,496 pounds for 1896. 
a very notable increase. The import of indian corn for the same period 
of 1898 was 317,655,600 pounds, against 207,004,143 pounds in 1897. 
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The import of wheat flour for the first six months of 1898 was 2,655,018 
pounds, again 8 1 882,803 pounds for the corresponding period of 1897. 

The import figures for malt were 1,024,711 pounds during the first 
six months of 1898, against 495,007 pounds in 1897, a notable increase. 
The import of vegetable oils was 11,992,413 pounds, against 8,431,256 
pounds for the first six months of 1897. 

Another substantial increase is in the import of lard from the United 
States, which for the first six months of 1898 amounted to 18,543,477 
pounds, against 7,568,431 pounds in the corresponding half year of 
1897. The increase in the importation of other animal substances, such 
as fish and fat other than lard, is also noteworthy, the import being 
twice as large in the first six months of 1898 as in 1897, the figures 
being 3,379,468 pounds for 1898 and 1,551,694 pounds for 1897. 

The import of raw cotton rose from 29,627,447 pounds during the first 
six months of 1897 to 49,405,242 pounds in 1898. The import of raw 
silk for 1898 also shows a considerable increase over 1897, the figures 
for the first six months being 38,434 pounds, against 12,189 pounds in 
1897. 

The import of steel in bars, sheets, or wires, not classified, was 153,049 
pounds for 1898, against 6,067 pounds in 1897. The import of raw cop- 
per and nickel was 8,601,132 pounds in 1898, as against 5,248,471 pounds 
in 1897. The import of old iron likewise rose from 34,171 pounds in the 
first six months of 1897 to 468,153 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1898. 

In wrought iron, not classified, the import for the first six months of 
1898 was 38,172 pounds, against 14,124 pounds for the corresponding 
period of 1897. One of the most noteworthy developments in Belgian 
imports from the United States was in pig lead, the import of which in 
the first six months of 1898 amounted to 1,590,365 pounds, against 3,833 
pounds for the corresponding period of 1897. 

In honey there has been a steady increase since 1896, when for the 
first six months the imports amounted to 316,432 pounds, against 
363,613 pounds in 1897 and 418,818 pounds in 1898. There is also a 
notable increase in the importation of writing, drawing, and wrapping 
paper. In 1896, first six months, the importation of these articles 
amounted to 14,960 pounds; in 1897 to 6,349 pounds, and during the 
first six months of 1898 to 649,968 pounds. 
The importation of American canned fish has increased rapidly. In 

1896 the amount for the first six months was 1,300 pounds ; in 1897, 1,496 
pounds, and in 1898 23,424 pounds. It is to be noticed that the impor- 
tation of American canned fish is steadily on the increase, and that the 
import for the month of June, 1898, alone amounted to 23,410 pounds. 

Tobacco import from the United States for the first six months of 
1898 was 9,272 pounds, against 5,515 pounds in 1897. This includes 
all categories of manufactured tobacco excepting cigars and cigarettes. 
There has been a great increase in the importation of wood for dyeing 
purposes, the total import for the first six months of 1898 being 2,248,692 
pounds, against 22,046 pounds for 1897. The importation of oleaginous 
grain substances rose from 609,461 pounds for the first six months of 

1897 to 5,816,616 pounds in 1898. 

The import of smoked ham, tongue, and lard continues to increase, 
the figures being 24,171,393 pounds for the first six months of 1898 
against 16,354,417 pounds in 1897 and 15,792,797 pounds in 1896. 

The import of stones, not classified, increased from 17,708,711 pounds 
in 1897 to 32,202,049 pounds in 1898. The number of horses imported 
in 1898 was 3,551 head, as against 2,039 head in 1897 and 704 in 1896. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



The importation of bicycles and bicycle parts has somewhat dimin- 
ished, due probably to the increased number of machines manufactured 
in this country, though, as will be seen by the table, this item is 
included under the general heading of velocipedes, comprising all 
vehicles of a like nature. 

The efforts referred to by me in my last annual report as having been 
made by the chamber of commerce of this city and other commercial 
bodies in this country to remove the restrictions ou the cattle trade 
have not as yet resulted in success, but it is earnestly hoped that in the 
near future some means will be found of remedying the existing state 
of affairs. 

Gbo. F. Lincoln, 

Consul- General. 

Antwbbp, September 20, 1898. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The following table gives the prices of agricultural food products in 
Belgium during the month of August, 1898: 

Average price of grain and other agricultural food products in Belgium during August, 1898. 
[Average price is for 230 pounds. Weight is of 2.888 bushels.] 





Wheat. | Rye. Buckwheat. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Pease. 




1 


I 

Lbs. 
174 
171 
176 




.4 

te 

I 


i 

> 
$3.17 


& 

u 

Lbs. 
147 


1 


•a 


1 




® 



2 






$8.39 
3.60 
4.38 
4.38 
4.07 
3.72 
3.68 
3.73 
3.18 


$2.47 
2.39 
2«2 


Lbs. 
168 
168 
160 
162 
166 


1 Lbs. 
$3.56 103 
3.37 | 100 
3.49 , 100 
3.49 99 
3.62 ( 105 


$2.70 
2.70 


Lbs. 
143 
137 




Lbs. 








West Flanders. ,., Tr ---r-- 






$3.83 




Bast Flanders. * r - - T - 


169 2.66 
169 2.39 

2.66 

171 2.71 
165 2.60 
167 2.06 






2.62 
2.70 


163 
149 




















3.52 ! 2.56 

3.62 , 103 1 3.63 
3.54 ' 101 ! 3.28 

3.63 100' 2.65 






Limourg 

Luxemburg 


165 
160 
160 






151 
143 
































Average price 


3.78 




1 2.48 

i 




3.17 




3.17 




3.64 


1 2.74 














Kidney 
beans. 


Flaxseed. 


Rape seed. 


Potatoes. 


Straw. 


Butter. 




Hay. 








4 

> 


* 

*S 


® 


•a 

Lbs. 


1 


® 



•a 

> 


i 




| Lbs. 

13.08 

..i 


$4.43 


Lbs. 


Sfi dti 


$0.99 
1.29 
1.27 
1.16 
1.15 


$0.71 
.64 


1 

$0.45 $0.86 

46 ' 88 




i" r ""~~ 


West Flanders 


3.66 
3.93 


176 


4.39 
6.09 


149 


4.63 


146 


.51 


Bast Flanders 


.67 


.48 1 .80 


Hainaut 




4.68 




.44 1 , 


Liege 




























1.23 
1.77 
1.51 


.64 


.46 .76 
















.46 ' 




4.24 


189 










.96 


.55 1 1.35 














Average price 


8.83 





3.78 


14.97 

1 




1.29 




1.11 


; --i 


.94 



Antwbbp, November 5, 1898. 



Geo. F. Lincoln, 

Consul General 
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The following tables give a comparison of the special commerce of 
January, 1899, with that of the same month in 1898 in the principal 
articles of merchandise: 



Comparative table of the imports, exports, customs duties, and navigation, January, 1899 and 

1898. 





1899. 


1898. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 




$26,913,917 

19,979,990 
719, 211 


$26,066,773 

21, 979, 909 
689,217 




$152, 856 


Export* (Belgian or nationalised) of mer- 




2,003,949 




$29,998 










1899. 


1898. 


Decrease in 1899. 




Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Navigation: 

Entered 


626 
616 


664,810 
647,627 


664 

675 


680,416 

702 M 9 


38 
59 


15,606 


Departed 


54,892 



















Table of imports from the United States into Belgium during the month of January in the 

years 1899, 1898, and 1897. 



Article. 



1899. 



1898. 



1897. 



Starch and nonalimentary feonla 

Firearms 

Wood, oak and walnut: 

Unsplit or unsawed 

Sawed 

Wood, other than oak or walnnt: 

Unsplit or nnsawed 

For Duilding purposes 

Beams sawed 

Wood, carved and worked 

Coffee 

India rubber, manufactured 

Vegetables, pease, beans, kidney beans, and vetches 

Drugs not classified, flowers, plants, roots, etc 

Fruua, French plums 

Dried fruits, not specially classified 

Wheat, spelt, mesfin 

Rye 

Osts 

Maise 

Wheat flour, etc 

Barleycorn, winter barley, buckwheat, maise, and oat flour. . . 

Unclassified flour 

Malt 

Bran 

Nonalimentary vegetable oils 

Machines and machinery : 

Cast iron 

Iron or steel 

Raw mineral matter, not specialised 

Raw textile substances 

Raw textile substances, wool 

Raw animal substances, such as lard 

Animal fat, not specialised, flsh oil, etc 

Raw animal substances, not specialized, such as horsehair, 

shells, etc 

Steel, in bars, sheets, or wires, unclassified 

Haberdashery and hardware: 

At 10 per cent duty 

At 15 per cent duty 

Cast iron 

Wrought iron 

Furniture 

Rawhides 

Tanned leather 

Stones, unclassified 

Chemical products, unclassified, such as carbonic acid, etc 

Books, in boards or bound 

Resin and bitumen 



Pounds. 
351,145 
2,424 

108 
2,179 

48 

785 

11,094 

5,284 

195,946 

12,390 

30,854 

1,507,907 

77,618 

95,439 

105, 109, 116 

3,123,068 

5,003 

42, 615, 734 

413, 161 

44,659 

8,934 

56,812 

534,470 

390,024 

202,252 
25,240 
27,770 

140,092 

10,903 

2,268,138 

994,189 

90,165 
54,991 

2,298 

29,639 

1,181,872 

20,347 

10,109 

21,982 

6,378 

94 

628,272 

1,060 

19,160,672 



Pounds. 
505,608 
110 

138 
1,514 

440 

3,376 

11,094 

8,553 

94,088 

6,398 

115,435 

3,287,365 

37,571 

39,814 

62,463,134 

5,059,643 

843,914 

46,027,621 

270,183 

64,346 



Pounds. 
114, 612 
2,424 

720 
2,848 

551 



11,366 

4,853 

152,183 

7,074 

32,070 

510, 849 

50,561 

40,902 

7,531,288 

6, 651, 586 

5, 696, 430 

33,134,825 

146, 184 

167, 675 



318,017 

4,835,884 

514, 107 

201,981 
2,290 
71,707 



258,165 
798,500 
327,593 

139,145 

6,464 

133,342 

64,136 



1, 532, 628 
475,442 

54,989 



1,489,218 
206,151 

50,030 



1,068 
12,540 



2,424 

8,514 

19,423 

4,890 

8, 780, 736 

216,432 

68 

19,170,887 



4,372 
127,225 



672 

22,434 

5,360 



1, 180, 469 

1,005 

23,543,128 
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Table of imports from the United States into Belgium, etc.— Continued. 



Article. 



Unmanufactured tobacco 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Dye*, unclassified, such as printing ink, prussian blue . 

Vegetables and vegetable substances, not specified 

Unclassified grains 

Hops. 



Wood palp 

Oilcakes 

Rushes, bamboo, and other vegetables 

Meat, not classified, such as hams, tongues, etc . 



1899. 



1896. 



Pound*. 
900,190 

2,259 , 

128, 710 

1,403,507 

94,976 

6,772 

573,260 

9,188,394 

26,448 

2,007,290 



Pounds. 



1,066 
117,788 



23,624 



66.120 

6,486,645 

573 

3,041,273 



1897. 



832,267 

447 

S, 844 

106,894 

178,341 

26 

128,304 

9,336,331 

15,854 

1,594,081 



Antwerp, February 23, 1899. 



Geo. F. Lincoln, ContuLQeneraL 



BRUSSELS. 

The general results of the commercial movement of Belgium with 
foreign countries during the year 1897 were superior to those of the 
preceding year. The general importations and exportations together 
amounted to 5,928, 100,000 francs ($1,144,123,300), an increase of 
170,400,000 francs ($32,887,200), or 3 per cent, over those of 1896. The 
total importations amounted to 3,090,800,000 francs ($596,524,400), which 
is included in the general amount of 5,928,100,000 francs ($1,144,123,300), 
being an increase of 53,400,000 francs ($10,306,200), or 2 per cent, as 
compared with 1896. The total exportations (Belgian and foreign 
goods combined) amounted to 2,837,300,000 francs ($547,598,900), an 
increase of 117,000,000 francs ($22,581,000), or 4 per cent, as compared 
with 1896. 

The foreign products received in Belgium for home consumption, 
added to the products of Belgian soil and industries sent to foreign 
countries during the year 1897, amounted to 3,386,400,000 francs 
($653,575,200), an increase of 141,800,000 francs ($27,367,400), or 4 per 
cent, as compared with 1896. 

The total value of foreign merchandise consumed in Belgium during 
the year 1897 amounted to 1,818,000,000 francs ($350,874,000); in 
1896 to 1,776,700,000 francs ($342,903,100), an increase in 1897 of 
41,300,000 francs ($7,970,900). 

The total value of Belgian products exported in 1897 amounted to 
1,568,400,000 francs ($302,701,200), an increase of 100,500,000 francs 
($19,396,500), or 7 per cent, compared with 1896. 

The value of the diamond trade is not included in the above state- 
ment. The importation and exportation of rough and cut diamonds 
in 1897 amounted to 113,000,000 francs ($21,809,000), as follows: 

Importation of rough diamonds, 55,000,000 francs ($10,615,000); 
exportation of cut diamonds, 58,000,000 francs ($11,194,000). 



Commercial movement of Belgium in 1896 and 1897. 



Description. 



Importations: 

General commerce . 

Special commerce. . 
Exportations: 

General commerce . 

Special commerce . . 

Total: 
General commerce 
Special commerce. . 



1896. 



1897. 



Francs. 
3,037,400,0001 
1,776,700,000 

2,720,300,000 
1,467,900,000 



5,757,700,000 
8,244,600,000 



Dollars. I Francs. Dollars. 

586,218,200! 3,090,800,000; 596,624,400 
342,903,100. 1,818,000,0001 350,874,000 



525,017,900! 2,837,300,0001 
283,304,700 1,568.400,000 



1,111,236,100 
626,207,800 



5,928,100,000 
3,386,400,000 



302,701,200 



1,144,123,800 



Increase. 



Francs Dollars. 
53,400,000 10,306,200 
41.300,000 7,970,9U0 



547,598,900 117, 000, 000* 22,581,000 



100,500,000 19,396,500 



170,400,000 



653,575,200 141,800,000 



32,887,200 
27,867,400 
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COMMERCE BETWEEN BELGIUM AND THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
YEARS 1896 AND 1897 COMPARED. 

General commerce. — The importations from the United States in 1896 
amounted to 206,529,000 francs ($39,860,097), and in 1897 to 280,236,000 
francs ($54,085,548), showing an increase of 73,707,000 francs ($14,- 
225,451). 

The exportation from Belgium to the United States amounted to 
156,811,000 francs ($30,264,523) in 1896, and to 188,959,000 francs 
($36,469,087) in 1897, an increase of 32,148,000 francs ($6,204,564). 

Special commerce. — The importations from the United States in 1896 
amounted to 173,650,000 francs ($33,514,450), and in 1897 to 231,743,000 
francs ($44,726,399), showing an increase of 58,093,000 francs ($11,- 
211,949). 

The exportation from Belgium to the United States in 1896 amounted 
to 48,912,000 francs ($9,440,016), and in 1897 to 60,436,000 francs 
($11,664,148), an increase of 11,524,000 francs ($2,224,132). 

Details of commerce between Belgium and the United States in 1896 and 1897. 
GENERAL COMMERCE. 



Article. 



1896. 



1897. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



IMPORTS. 

Alimentary conserves 
Animals: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Animal matter 

Arms 

Cacao, raw 

Chemical products — 

Coffee 

Colors and dyes 

Cotton, raw 

Drugs 

Flour, bran, etc 

Frnits of aU kinds... 

Grain of all kinds 

Grease and lard 

Hardware 

Hemp and flax libers . 
Hides and skins .- 

Raw 

Tanned 

Honey 

Lead.. 

Machinery and tools. . 

Meats.... 

Mineral ore 

Nickel and copper 

Oil, vegetable 

Oleaginous grains 

Petroleum 

Resin and bitumen — 

Robber 

Sirnp and molasses ... 

Starch 

Textile fibers, raw 

Tin foil and tin 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Vegetable substances. 

Wax, raw 

Wood: 

Building 

For furniture 

Wool 

Zinc 

Miscellaneous goods.. 

Total 



Frames. 
22,000 

621,000 

1,606,000 

1,235,000 

70,000 

44,000 

4,742,000 

1,485,000 

728.000 

17,649,000 

2,531,000 

1,301,000 

1,284,000 

38,326,000 

10,440,000 

445,000 

517,000 

1,233,000 

3,297,000 

349,000 

113,000 

1,621,000 

12,464,000 

1,412,000 

8,789,000 

2,690,000 

3,225,000 

22,511,000 

6, 910, 000 

195,000 

103,000 

104,000 

2,060,000 

3,763,000 

10,808,000 

1,302,000 

7,895,000 

100,000 

6,682,000 

306,000 

837,000 

13,000 

4,701,000 



206, 529, 000 



Dollars. 
4,246 

119,853 

309,958 

228,355 

13,510 

8,492 

915, 106 

286,605 

140,504 

3,606,257 

488,483 

251,093 

247, 812 

11,256,918 

2,014,920 

85,885 

99,781 

237,969 

636,321 

67,857 

21,809 

312,853 

2,405,552 

272,516 

1, 696, 277 

519, 170 

622,425 

4,344,623 

1,333,630 

37,635 

19,879 

20,072 

397,580 

726,259 

2,085,944 

251,286 

1,523,735 

19,300 

1,289,626 

59,058 

161, 541 

2,509 

907,293 



Francs. 
20.000 



2,917,000 

1,036,000 

23,000 

72,000 

2,872,000 

1,791,000 

560,000 

25,239,000 

8,593,000 

2,292,000 

2,194,000 

111,358,000 

8,933,000 

588,000 

325,000 

719,000 

3,869,000 

265,000 

1,000 

2,371,000 

15,888,000 

2,224,000 

9,476,000 

3, 103, 000 

205,000 

22,646,000 

7,427,000 

145,000 

108,000 

944,000 

943,000 

249,000 

^11, 858, 000 

9,846,000 
348,000 

9,877,000 

241,000 

85,000 

11,000 

8,594,000 



39, 860, 097 



280,236,000 



Dollars. 
3,860 



Dollars. 



562,981 

199,948 

4,439 

13,896 

554,296 

345,663 

108,080 

4,871,127 

1,658,449 

442,856 

423,442 

21,492,094 

1,724,069 

118,484 

62,725 

138,767 

742,857 

51, 145 

193 

457,603 

3,066,384 

429,232 

1,828,868 

598,879 

39,565 

4,370,678 

1,433,411 

27,985 

20,844 

182,192 

181,999 

48,057 

2,288,594 

1,900,278 
67,164 

1,906,261 

46,513 

16,405 

2,123 

1,658,642 



253,023 



Dollars. 
386 



119,853 



5,404 
*69,*058 



1,464,870 I. 
1,169,966 i. 

191,263 '. 

175,630 . 
10,235,176 ,. 



27,699 



99,202 
106,536 



144,950 
660.832 
156. 716 
132, 591 
79,709 



26,055 
99,781 



965 
162,120 



54,085,548 



376,563 
47,864 

616,635 



751,349 



28,407 
9,071 

360," iio 

"82,424 



290,851 
"37,056 



16,212 
21,616 



582,860 
"9,650 



215,581 
678,202 

48,636 



12,545 

145, 136 

386 
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Details of commerce between Belgium and the United States in 1896 and 1SS7— Continued. 
GENERAL COMMERCE- Continued. 



Article. 



Alimentary 

Animal matter 

Anne 

Art objects 

Cement 

Chemical products 

Clothes 

Coal and coke 

Colors and dyes 

Cotton tissues 

Drags 

Earthenware 

Glass: 

Window 

Other 

Grease and lard 

Hardware 

Hemp and flax fibers 

Hides and skins: 

Raw 

Tanned 

Manufactured 

Iron— bars, rolled, etc 

Iron and cast iron, manufac- 
tured 

Lead 

Linen thread 

Linen tissues 

Machinery and tools 

Meats.... 

Mineral ore 

Paper of all kinds 

Printed matter 

Product for industries 

Rags 

Resin and bitumen 

Rubber, crude 

Silk thread 

Silk tissues 

Spirits and liquors 

Steel: 

In bars, eto 

Manufactures of 

Straw braids 

Sugar, raw 

Textile fibers, raw 

Tissues not specially named 

Vegetables 

Vegetable substances 

Wines 

Wood, manufactures of 

Woolen tissues 

Yarn, wool 

Zino 

Miscellaneous goods 

Total 



3,883,000 

911,000 

1,339,000 

249,000 

3,578,000 

8,338,000 

5,483,000 

1, 636,900 

1,931,000 

11, 199, 000 

2,338,000 

709,000 

8,588,000 
3,971,000 
1,608,000 
8,873,000 
1,829,000 

1,518,000 
515,000 

1,995,000 
598,000 

631,000 
7,000 

233,000 

293,000 
1,154,000 

220,000 

848,000 
1,022,000 

882,000 

93,000 

2,498,000 

697,000 

1,441,000 

1,988,000 

85,478,000 

588,000 

249,000 

641,000 

1,325,000 

11,960,000 

6,805,000 

109,000 

314,000 

2,448,000 

3,549,000 

2,202,000 

12,667,000 

759,000 

58,000 

5,669,000 



156,811,000 



DoUar§. 
739,769 
175,823 

— '27 

67 

69 

34 

19 

48 

83 

-, .„., ,07 

450,848 

148,417 

1,271,098 
766,403 
809,958 
747.489 
852,997 

292,009 
99,396 
385,035 
115,414 

121,783 

1,361 

44,969 

66,549 

222,722 

42.460 

67,164 

197,246 

73,726 

17,949 

482,114 

184,521 

278,113 

383,684 

6,847,254 

113,484 

48,057 

123,713 

255,725 

2,308,280 

1,120,365 

21,037 

60,602 

472,464 

684,957 

424,986 

2,444,731 

146,487 

11,194 

1,094,117 



30,564,523 



1897. 



Frante. 

3,470,000 

1,868,000 

1,595,000 

72,000 

3,595,000 

6,968,000 

4,409,000 

2, 118, 000 

3,524,000 

11, 144, 000 

2,610,000 

842,000 

6,201,000 
2,860,000 
848,000 
3,189,000 
1,672,000 

4,802,000 
866,000 

1,876,000 
682,000 

626,000 

271,000 
64,000 

747,000 
4,587,000 

367,000 

795,000 
1,070,000 

385,000 

71,000 

3,173,000 

742,000 

4, HO, 000 

3,278,000 

37,009,000 

564,000 

586,000 

595,000 

892,000 

13, 641. 000 

20,236,000 

296.000 

475,000 

1,917,000 

3,382,000 

2,163,000 

1,2382,000 

826,000 

146,000 

8, 011, 000 



188,969,000 



Dottart. 
669,710 
860.624 
308,607 
13,896 
698,886 

1,842,894 
850,937 
408,774 
680,132 

2,150,792 
484,430 
162,506 

1,196,793 
561,980 
163,664 
606,827 
303,396 

926,786 
167,188 
362,068 
131,626 

120,818 

62,303 

12,352 

144,171 

885,291 

70,831 

153,485 

206,510 

74,805 

13,708 

612,389 

148,206 

909.030 

632,654 

7, 142, 737 

108,852 

112,905 

114,835 

172,156 

2,632,71H 

3,906,365 

56,935 

91,675 

369,981 

652,726 

417,459 

2,389,726 

159, 418 

28,178 

1,546,128 



Increase. 



36,469,087 



DoBers. 



184,701 
50,180 



Decrease. 



Dollars. 
70,060 



2,246 ' 
119,660 



112,326 
307.449 J 



*33,"5B I 
14,089 



«7,743| 



50,952 j. 



248,970 
296,478 



64,848 



324,433 

2,784,990 
35,898 
81,073 



12,981 

17,024 

452,006 



34,161 



207,282 



10,616 



74,305 
214,423 
146,294 
141,662 

49,601 

684,777 
"22,"»67 

865 
* "32,617 



87,622 
662,669 




48,371 




86,271 
9,264 






679 






4,246 


130,275 
8,685 







4,632 



8,878 
83,669 



102,488 

82,231 

7,527 

55,006 



SPECIAL COMMERCE. 



IMPOBTB. 

Alimentary conserves 
Animals: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Animal matter 

Arms 

Cacao, raw 

Chemical products — 

Coffee 

Colors and dyes 

Cotton, raw 

Drugs 

Flour, bran, eto 



6,000 

621,000 
1,606,000 
1,212,000 
68,000. 
41,000 
4,691,000 
1,624,000 

548,000 
7, 182, 000 
2,488,000 

602,000 



1,168 



119, 

309, 

233, 

13, 

7, 

905, 

313, 

105, 

1,876, 

480, 

116, 



4,000 



2,510,000 

1,007,000 

21,000 

72,000 

2,867,000 

1,277,000 

410,000 

12,488,000 

8,561,000 

1,232,000 



772 



484,430 

194,351 

4,053 

13,896 

553,331 

246,461 

79,130 

2,410,184 

1,652,273 

237,776 



174.472 
■**6,983 



1,033,708 

1,172,089 

121,590 



39,566 
9,071 



352,032 
66,971 
26,634 
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Details of commerce between Belgium and the United States in 1896 and 1897 — Cont'd. 
SPECIAL COMMERCE— Continued. 



Article. 



imports— con tinned . 

Fruits of all kinds 

Grain of all kinds 

Grease and lard 

Hardware 

Hemp and flax fibers 

Hides and skins: 

Haw 

Tanned 

Honey 

Lead 

Machinery 

Meats 

Mineral ore 

Nickel and copper 

Oil, vegetable 

Oleaginous grain 

Petroleum 

Rosin and bitumen 

Rubber 

Simp and molasses 

8tarch 

Textile fibers, raw 

Tin foil and tin 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Manufactured 

Vegetable substances 

Wax, raw 

Wood: 

For building 

For furniture 

Wool 

Zinc 

Miscellaneous goods 

Total 

EXPOBT8. 

Alimentary conserves 

AnJTnft ] matter 

Arms 

Art objects 

Cement 

Chemical products 

Clothes 

Coal and coke 

Colors and dyes . 

Cotton tissues 

ken ware 

Glass: 

Window 

Other 

Grease and lard 

Hardware 

Hemp and flax fibers 

Hides and skins : 

Raw 

Tanned 

Manufactured 

Iron, bars, rolled, etc 

Iron and cast iron, manufac- 
tured 

Lead 

Linen thread 

Linen tissues . 

Machinery 

Meats.... 

Mineral ore 

Paper of all kinds 

Printed matter 

Products for industries 

Bags 

Rosin and bitumen 

Rubber, crude 

Silk tissues 

Spirits and liquors 



1898. 



1897. 



Increase. Decrease. 



Francs. 

501,000 

54,375,000 

10,224,000 

64,000 

517, 000 



1,15 


00 


35 


00 


26 


00 


11 


00 


56 


00 


11,90 


00 


1,37 


00 


8,69 


00 


2,68 


00 


3,22 


00 


22,51 


00 


6,90 


00 


6 


00 


9 


00 


10 


00 


1,30^.00 


3, 761, 000 



5,882,000 

346,000 

7,891,000 

82,000 

6,326,000 

175,000 

295,000 

13,000 

1,262,000 



173, 650, 000 



240,000 
682,000 

1, 337, 000 
186,000 

3, 572, 000 

2,921.000 
791,000 

1,521,000 

652,000 

538,000 

619,000 

83,000 

6,576,000 

1,968,000 

953,000 

88,000 

1,337,000 

723,000 
26,000 
310,000 
114,000 

140,000 

7,000 

18,000 

264,000 

110,000 

117,000 

317,000 

236,000 

241,000 

31,000 

2,125,000 

644,000 

1,441,000 

3,000 

10,000 



Dollars. 

96,693 

10, 494, 375 

1,973,232 

12, 352 

99,781 

222,148 

68,515 

50,566 

21,809 

109,045 

2,298,244 

264,603 

1,677,942 

617, 240 

622,425 

4,344,623 

1,332,279 

12,159 

18,528 

19,300 

260,900 

725,873 

1,135,226 
66,778 

1,622,963 
15*. 826 

1,220,918 

33,775 

56,935 

2,509 

243,566 



Francs. 

710,000 

100,080,000 

8,381,000 

94,000 

325,000 

132,000 

206,000 

238,000 

1,000 

871,000 

15, 213, 000 

1,720,000 

9,285,000 

3,092,000 

206,000 

22,567,000- 

7,292,000 

52,000 

76,000 

944,000 

531,000 

249,000 

} 6,266,000 

9,822,000 
333,000 

8,441,000 

117,000 

15,000 

11,000 

4,025,000 



33,614,450 



231,743,000 



46,320 
125,836 
258,041 

35,898 
689,396 
563,753 
152,663 
293,553 
125,886 
103,834 
119,467 

16,019 

1,269,168 

379.824 

183,929 

16, 019 

258,041 

139,539 
5,018 
59,830 
22,002 

27,020 

1,851 

3,474 

60,962 

21,280 

22,581 

61, 181 

45,548 

46, 513 

5,983 

410, 125 

124,292 

278, 113 

579 

1,930 



221,000 
1,611,000 
1,598,000 
40,000 
3,286,000 
3,302,000 

811,000 
2,036,000 
1,415,000 

520,000 

739,000 
75,000 

6, 142, 000 

1,579,000 

452,000 

113,000 

1,462,000 

2,402,000 
121,000 
601,000 
70,000 

167,000 
271,000 
59,000 
694,000 
419,000 
307,000 
643,000 
269,000 
201,000 
10,000 

2,340,000 
641,000 

4, 710, 000 
126,000 
10,000 



Dollars. 

137,030 

19,315,440 

1,617,533 

18, 142 

62,726 

26,476 

89,758 

45,934 

193 

168,103 

2,936,109 

331,960 

1,792,005 

596,756 

39,565 

4,355,431 

1,407,356 

10,036 

14,668 

182, 192 

102,483 

48,057 

1,209,338 

1,895,646 
64,269 

1,629,118 

22,581 

2,895 

2,123 

776,825 



44, 726, 399 



42, 
310, 
308, 
7, 
634, 
637, 
156, 
392, 
273, 
100, 
142, 

14, 



1,185,406 

304,747 

87,236 

21,809 

282,166 

463,586 
23,353 

115,993 
13, 510 

32,231 



11, 

133, 

80, 

69, 

124, 

51, 

88, 

1, 

461 t 

123, 

909, 

24, 

1, 



Dollars. 

40,337 

8,821,066 



5,790 



59,058 
637,866 
67,357 
14,063 
79,516 



10.808 
75, on 



162,892 



7,334 

372,683 
48,448 

408,195 
11,194 



533,259 



188,087 
50,373 



73,533 

3,860 

99,395 

137, 259 



23,160 
1,544 



5,790 
24,125 

324,047 
18,335 
56,163 



5,211 
60,952 

7,913 
82,990 
59,617 
36,630 
62,918 

6,369 



41,495 



630,927 
23,739 



Dollars. 



87,066 

196,667 

28,757 

4,932 

21,606 



2,123 
3,860 



148,417 
676,816 



64,040 
886 



3,665 



28,178 
56,198 



3,474 



83,762 
75,077 
96,693 



8,492 



7,780 
4,053 



679 
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Details of commerce between Belgium and the United States in 1896 and 1897 — Cont'd. 
SPECIAL COMMERCE-Continued. 



Article. 



exports— continued. 

Steel: 

In bars • 

Manufactures of 

Straw braids 

Sugar, raw 

Textile fibers, raw 

Tissues not specially named 

Vegetable substances 

Vegetables 

Wines 

Wood, manufactures of 

Woolen tissues 

Yarn (wool) 

Zinc 

Miscellaneous goods 

Total 



1806. 



Franc*. 

122,000 

257,000 

21,000 

11, 542, 000 

16,000 

11,000 

1,277,000 

307,000 

2.000 

1,775,000 

1, 298, 000 

147, 000 

37,000 

1,194,000 



48,912,000 



Dollars. 

23,546 

40,601 

4,053 

2,227,606 

3,088 

2,123 

246,461 

59,251 

386 

342,575 

250,514 

28,371 

7,141 

230,442 



0,440,016 



1807. 



Increase, i Decrease. 



Franes. 

44,000 

211,000 

55,000 

13,415,000 

101,000 

56,000 

1,015,000 

474,000 

3,000 

1,531,000 

1,688,000 

83,000 

100,000 

2,098,000 



60,436,000 



Dollars. 
8,402 
40,723 


Dollars, j 


j 


10, 615 

2,580,005 

36,863 

10,808 

105,805 


6,562 1 
361,480 | 
33,775 ' 
8,675 


01,482 

570 

205,483 


32,231 
193 


325.784 
16, 010 


75,270 


21,037 
404, 914 


18,896 
174,472 ' 



Dollar*. 
15,054 
8,878 



50,5M 

47*092 
12,352 



11,664,148 



Table showing the imports and exports between Belgium and other countries in 1897. 



Article. 



Alimentary conserves . 

Bark for tanning 

Beets 

Bran 

Bread and sea biscuits, 

etc 

Butter and margarin . . . 

Cacao (prepared) 

Candles 

Cement 

Chicory and vegetables 

Colors and dyes 

Cordage 

Earthenware 

Filings, iron, steel 

Fish 

Flour 

Fruits of all kinds 

Fruits,dry 

Groin of all kinds 

Grains, oleaginous 

Grease 

Hay and fodder 

Iron: 

Cast 

Manufactures of . . . 

Old scrap 

Hammered, drawn, 

or rolled 

Lead, rough 

Lime 

Malt 

Manures 

Meats 

Nickel and copper: 

Rough 

Hammered, drawn, 

or rolled 

Oilcake 

Paper of all kinds 

Pease, beans 

Potatoes 

Rags 

Resin and bitumen 
Salt, raw and refined . . . 

Seeds 

Sirup and molasses 

Skins and hides : 

Raw 

Tanned 

Starch 



Quantity. 



Imports. 



Kilograms. 

9,820,802 

12, 957, 276 

148, 524, 952 

18,033,561 

644. 038 
5, 442, 107 

408, 183 

501, 937 
17,681,245! 
18,7:19,181 
64, 604, 285, 

635,698 



Exports. 



Pounds. Kilograms. 
20,422,164 '1,331,400' 
28,506,007! 14,097,505 

326,754,894, 14,202,903 
39,673,834 44,150,525 



Pounds. 
2,920,080 
30,094,511 
31, 246, 387 
97, 131, 155 



1,256. 

3,190, 

15, 

4,648, 

322,023, 

60, 914, 

55,920, 

4, 

313, 722, 
411, 351, 
9,769, 
18, 038, 
51, 42' 
2 
543,36 
84,64 
32,73 
63,06 



1,406,884| 

1, 107, 266i 

898, 002j 

l,l()3,16l| 

38, 898. 739| 

41, 2li6, 198, 

142, 129, 427, 

1,365.536, 

221, 961, 377' 

559, 768, 748, 

106. 180, 138 

16, 804, 410, 

14, 488, 692 

10, 919, 744! 

, 282, 500, 8151 

437, 767. 339 1 

78, 098, 645| 

264, 662, 433 



50,370,775' 10,38 
26,059,537 32,17 
114,366,364! 17,58 

57, 319, 489 356, 52 
96,449,058 35,99 
29, 004, 390 ! 520, 58 
95 
188.85 
21,70 

9,99 

1,99 
42,25 
34,68 

5,85 
80,75 
44,47 
92,58 
72 

8,49 
55,27 

39,68 
4,23 
9,08 



657 
155 
660 
745 
678 
852 
676 
102 
446 
320 
856 
959 



30, 08" 
231,296,483 
57, 725, 045 

32, 605, 309 

3, 119, 817 
211, 606, 267 

21,909,846 

52, 835, 820 
116,957,574 

70,427,940 
522, 653, 430 
299, 193, 683 

73, 524, 149 
142, 129, 427 

209,774,546 
4, 843, 878 
11, 354, 160 



2, 
7, 

10t 

708, 

134, 

123, 

10, 

690, 

90, 

21, 

17, 

113, 

,196, 

18, 

7, 

140, 



544, 
018, 
3, 
227, 
450, 
012, 
025, 
322, 
189, 
497, 
492, 
784, 
127, 
65, 
394, 
621, 
201, 
732, 



Increase. 



Imports, i Exports. 



Pounds. \ 
17,493,084. 

205* 408," 507!. 



10, 103, 940 



Pounds. 

"*2," 488," 504 

"*57,"457,32i 

1,137.761 

5,821,075 

804,007 

0, 124, 078 

660,552,253 

02, 7X6, 476 



460, 271, 458 
84,687,3551 



8,057,068 
468,228,004 



I 980,300 

98,639,215 

10,854,527! 

13,087,105,376 

419,145,919 

70,897,475 

123,329,485 

27,531,731 

18,981,510 

75,668,368 



22,839,044 
7, 078, 027 
38,607,906 



784,348,230 1 727,028,750 



70,174,073! 17,274,085'. 

145,203,452' 1,116,289,062 

2,102,203 " 

305,478,808 ...J 74,182,325 

47,755,917 



21,987,706 



4, 
92, 
87, 
12, 
19, 
97, 

203, 
1, 
18, 

121 



390, 
066, 
302, 
887, 
745, 
840, 
609, 
593, 
691, 
613, 



87, 303, 616 
9, 312, 789 
10, 078, 184 



27, 085, 6871 

"**9,"060"i28 

10, 617, 603 

1, 270, 652 
118,639,558 



39,948,689 
97,211,954 



318, 958, 750 

297, 600, 670 

2,593 

20, 516, 340 

121,470,930 



65,383,020 



27, 412, 400 



5,468,911 
8,624024 
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Table showing the imports and exports between Belgium, etc., in 1897 — Continued. 



Article. 



Steel: 

Bars, rolled, etc ... 

Manufactures of . . 

Stones 

Sugar: 

Kaw 

Refined 

Thread: 

Cotton 

Linen 

Silk 

Woolen 

Prepared for retail 
trade (except silk) 

Tin, rough 

Tissues, silk 

Tobacco of all kinds . . 

Wax , 

Wood for furniture 
(other than oak or 

walnut) , 

Wood pulp 

Yeast 

Zinc, rough 



Animal matter . 

Animals (other 
horses and cattle) ... 

Arms 

Art, objects of 

Carriages (cars) for 
railroads and tram- 
ways 

Chemical products 

Clothes 

Cotton goods 

Drugs 

Furniture 

Glassware , 

Bard ware and mercery. 

Instruments and scien- 
tific apparatus 

Instruments, musical. 

Linen goods 

Machinery, implements, 
tools 

Mineral ore and other 
minerals 

Plants and flowers 

Skins, manufactures of. 

Soap 

Tissues 

Typographical prod- 
ucts ...v. 

Vegetable substances. 

Wood of all kinds 

Wood, manufactures 
of 

Woolen goods 



Alcoholic liquors. 

Beer 

Cream and milk.. 
Wine 



Wood for building: 
Oak and walnut . . . 
Other than oak and 
walnut 



Cattle.. 
Horses. 



Coal 
Coke. 



Quantity. 



Imports. 



Kilograms. 

51,238,997 

1,146,596 

47,928,718 

10,057,025 
877,582 

1,842,349 

6, 286, 781 

80,870 

735,878 

594,564 
1,609,172 

240,665 
8, 780, 134 

470,586 



5,108,029 
65,078,543 
12,491,868 
16,320,214 

Francs. 
8,835,137 

1,9)13,624 
1,701,751 
5,064,943 



Pounds. 

112,725,793 

2,522,504 

105, 443, 179 

22,125,455 
880,680 

3,953,167 

13,831,918 

178, 914 

1,617,831 

1,308,040 

3, 540, 178 

529,463 

19,206,294 

1, 035, 289. 



11,266,663; 
143, 172, 794 
27,482,104 
35,904,470 

DoUars. 
1,705,181.44 

384,769.43 
328,437.94 
977,534.00 



Exports. 



1,368,872 263,227.30 
67,338,68912,996,366.98 
14,339,952 2,767,610.74 
28,978,898; 5.591,865.81 
34,488,9341 6,656,364.26 
3,666,891 707,709.96 
4,028,161' 777,435.07 
15,223,869, 2,938,206.72 

1,193,259' 220,298.98 
1.600,837. 308,961.54 
1,957,368 377.772.02 

24,834,479 4,793,054.45 

65,241,96012,591,698.28 

1,052.498 203.132.11! 

6,849,0641 1,321,869.35 

1,240,097 239,338.721 

953,598 184,044.41 

8,154,335 1,573,786.65 
3,591,505 693,160.46 
12,623,360 2,436,308.48 

1,108,708 213,980.64 
21.858,294; 4.218,650.74 



Hectoliters. 

12,178, 

124,885 

3,209 

257,607 



Kilogram*. 
184,586,796 
37,352,624 
187,180,315 

179.177,459 
57, 037, 198 

1.717,937 

23,810,382 

61,046 

8,884,343 

556,110 
347, 321 
15, 210 
176, 921 
148,121 



468,062 

31,257,268 

130,421 

100,228,000 

Francs, 
11,032,299 

1,612,614 
15, 300, 134 
4,056,570 



37, 763, 120 
47,194,949 

9,663,017 
22,369,849 
24,939,653 

6,214,018 
76,082,249 
13,878,030 

240,921 

276,804 

12, 176, 754 

37,215,299 

31,082,947 
5,544,252 

15,716,012 

299,609 

1, 042, 207 

4,906,109 
2,228,013 
1,891,779 

10,935,587 
16,260,619 



Gallons. Hectoliters. 
321,574 2,972 

9,087 4,252 



84,772 
11,605,184 



Out. meters. Cubic feet. 

117,498 385,393 

904,383, 2,966,376 

Head. 

238,912 

43,213 

Tons. 

2,017,976 

269,606 



39,731 
1,052 

Cub. meters, 

6,694 

9,898 



Increase. 



Imports. Exports, 



Pounds. 
406, 090, 951 

83,275,794 
411,796,693 

394,191,509 
133,181,835 

3,779,571 

51,282,840 

134,290 

19,545,554 

122,344| 
764,1061 
33,462 
389,226 
325,866] 



1,029,736 

68,765,989 

286,926 

220,501,600 

DoUars. 
1,136,333.61 



Pounds. 



173,596 



44,624 



1,286,706 
2,876,072 

496,001 
18,236,927 

704,423 



10,236,927 
74, 406, 805 
27. 195, 183 



Dollars. 
568,847.83 



31,203.451 353,566.98 

3,952,925.86 

772,918.01 204,615.99 



7,288,282.16 
9, 108, 625. 15 
1, 864, 962. 28 
4,317,380.86 
4, 813. 353. 03 
1, 199, 305. 47 
14,683,874.06 
2, 678, 459. 79 



Pounds. 
293, 365, 158 
80.753.285 
306,353,514 

372,066,054 
132, 351, 155 



37,450,922 
"n," 927," 723 



184, 597, 130 
DoUars. 



3, 624, 487. 92 



17,025,054.86 

3,887,741.83, 

902,648.46 

1,274,484.95 

1,843,011.23 

491,595.51 

13,906,438.99 

259,746.93 



46,497.75 173,801.23 

53.432.17i 255,538.37 

2.350,113.52 

7,182,552.71 



5, 999, 008. 771 6, 592, 689. 51 

1.071,970.64, 

3, 033, 190. 32 



57, 824. 54 
201,145.95 

946, 879. 04 
430. 006. 51 
268. 613. 35 



171,514.28 



626,907.61 

263,153.95 

2, 167, 695. 13 



2,110,568.29 

3,138,299.47, 1,080,351.27 

Gallons. Gallons. 
72,511 243,063 

112,325 

1,049,5331 

27,791 11,577,393 



1,972,341.50 
2,289,498.26 



868,838.53 
1,711,320.97 



17,101.54 



Cubic feet. 
21,956 
32,465 



Head. 

349 

30, 112 

Tons. 

5,063,618 

909,486 



Cubic feet 

363,437 

2,933,911 

Head. 

238,537 

13, 101 

Tons. 



1,896,587.65 



Gallons. 



103,238 
964,761 



Cubic feet. 



Head. 



Tons. 
3, 045, 642 
639,880 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Declared value of export* from the eoneular dUtrict of Bru—eU to the United SUUm/cr 
theJUoal year* 1897 and 1898. 



Article. 



Year ending 
June 30, 1897. 



Year ending 
June 80, 1898. 



Aniline oolors . 
Arms (gun*)... 



B nude and button stock 

Braids (hat beads), jet on wire . 

Bronse ornamen to 

Carpets 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Church refalia and ornaments . . 

Clay 

Corsets 

Cucurbits 

Diamonds and precious stones. . 

Earthenware 

Firebricks 

Fire clay blocks 

Fur refuse 

Furniture............ 

Glass: 

Plate 

Window 

Other 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Glue and glue stock 

Hair, animal 

Harness 

Hats 

Hatter's fur 

Horn stripes 

Household and personal effects . 

Instruments, musical 

Lace goods 

Leather 

Linen goods 

Machinery 

Marble . 



Millinery goods. 

Naphthaline 

Oil. 



Paintings (oil) 

Paper and books 

Phosphates 

Plants 

Plants, medicinal 

Rags and paper stock 

Rattan 

Scales and weights 

Skins, rabbit, sheep and other. 

Soap and perfumery 

Soda, prussiate of 

Steel 

Stones: 

Ground flint 

Paving . 

Thread 

Tiles, encaustic 

Vegetable fibers 

Vegetables preserved 

Veils, cotton 

Wines 

Wool, washed 

Woolen goods 

Sundries , 



97,192.24 

1,004.59 

1,188.51 

628.48 

279.54 

800.91 

286.84 

589,509.98 

9,836.85 

686.35 

897.17 

218,034.47 

7,296.73 

60.22 

8,811.01 

4,945.17 



15,619.91 
66.64 

287,925.48 

869,262.41 

6,493.78 

816.98 

868,435.88 

2,610.41 

621.29 



11,400.93 

108,649.27 

2,676.13 

1,548.05 

2,396.33 

194,016.61 

7,060.78 

376,773.99 

11,014.67 

14,807.73 



1,020.85 

202.34 

9,292.87 

15, 000. 49 

85,977.16 

883.51 

8,986.05 

16,804.55 

697.81 

4,767.93 

98,491.28 

467.45 



14,168.00 

299.73 
864.77 



1,125.77 

1.669.95 

20,771.33 

6,356.05 

4,275.06 

101,965.49 

14, 505. 46 

67,280.93 



Total. 



3,494,676.76 



96,822.86 



1,108.69 
185.87 
555.45 



628,604.291 



1,854.73 

245.74 

164,931.42 



6,989.15 
21453.92 

6,793.74 
18,548.82 



108,886.04 

858,959.71 

6,687.44 



288,098.87 

4,554.74 

8,882.84 

616.83 

15,188.88 

64,869.26 

8,582.90 

4,448.65 

1,348.45 

128,574.52 

8,974.56 

259,039.14 

6,981.84 

10,614.50 

8,156.02 



114. 31 

2,640.81 

15,862.62 

55,168.58 

427.57 

4,479.44 

28,219.78 

882.73 

3,801.10 

215,546.63 



7,628.11 



214.82 



901.32 
352.95 



16,428.68 
8,281.18 
2,614.33 



88,094.31 
"718.38 



17,508.75 



1. 91 



193.66 



1,944.83 
8,211.55 



8,787.45 



906.77 
2,900.60 



1.913.78 
117,734.85 



862.18 
19,191.37 



12,415.28 
185.42 



119,055.35 



u!3 



1,129.02 

112,405.10 45,126.17 



8,107,549.29 !. 

I 



$1,369.29 



143.67 
47.46 



151.43 
63,103.05 



1,83X86 



199,539.44 
16,802.70 



75,342.01 



43,750.01 



1,047.88 
66,432.09 



4,032.83 
4,193.23 



88.03 
6,652.06 



456.94 



906.83 



84.91 



772.82 
*4,*342.'«6 



1,660.73 
"i3,376!44 



Total decrease, $887,126.47. 
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Maritime movement of Belgium for the first six months of 1897 and 1898. 



Port. 



Antwerp .. 

Bruges 

Brussels... 

Ghent 

Louvain . . . 
tfieupoort . 
Ostende ... 
8elxsete... 

Total 



Entered. 



Number of 
vessels. 



1887. 1898. 



2,453 

40 

65 

448 

3 

15 

912 

24 



3,969 



2,590 
44 

66 

467 

2 

26 
925 

14 



4,124 



Tonnage. 



1897. 



2,975,299 

14,075 

11,829 

272,783 

264 

3,470 

564,789 

4,977 



3,847,486 



1898. 



3, 180, 740 

12,359 

11,567 

295,307 

176 

3,120 

584,435 

2,758 



Cleared. 



Number of 
vessels. 



1897. 1896. 



2,431 

48 

63 

441 

3 

15 

914 

22 



4,090,862 



3,796 



2,605 
44 

65 

450 

2 

25 
915 

14 



4,120 



Tonnage. 



1897. 



2,938,243 

13,863 

11,746 

268,029 

269 

8,154 

567,507 

4,004 



3,806,615 



189a 



3,216,619 

12,246 

11,616 

286,948 

176 

3,075 

576, 188 

2,713 



4,109,679 



Importation of bicyoles into Belgium for the first six months of 1897 and 1898, 



Countries. 



1897. 



1898. 



England, 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

United States.. 
Other countries 

Total .... 



Francs. 
850,509 
885,416 
258,951 

56,486 
285,278 

16,988 



1,852,628 



Dollars. 

164,148.24 
74,385.29 
49, 977. 54 
10,708.80 
55,058.65 
3.278.68 



Francs. 
396,605 
853,659 
248,906 

52,178 
207,412 

59,228 



357,557.20 



1,317,988 



Dollars. 
76,544.76 
68, 156. 19 
48,038.86 
10,070.35 
40,030.52 
11,481.00 



254,271.68 



Brussels, August 3, 1898. 



Geo. W. Roosevelt, Consul 



Statement showing the declared value of exports from the consular district of Brussels to 
the United States for the first six months of 1897 and 1898. 



Article. 



Aniline colors 

Arms (guns) 

Bagging 

Braids and button stock 

Braids (bat beads), jet, on wire . 

Bronze ornaments 

Carpets 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Church regalia, ornaments 

Clay 

Corset* 

Diamonds and precious stones . . 

Earthenware 

Firebricks 

Fur refuse 

Glass: 

Plate 

Window 

Other 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Glue, glue stock 

Hair, animal 

Hato 

Hatters' fur 

Horn strips 

Household, personal effects 

Instruments, musical 

Lace goods 



1897. 



$3,471. 
1,064. 
1,188. 

502. 

122. 



118.3 

284,434.* 

2,843.8 

228.8 

897.1 

111,828.2 

60.2 

2,812.1 



4,481.50 



128,651. 

549,347. 

2,613. 

150. 

217, 243. 

1.829. 

621. 

5,601. 

51,997. 

690. 

1,391. 

1,206. 

72,754. 



1898. 



Increase. 



$1, 631. 11 



273.70 



144.17 



326,400.86 $41,966.20 

281.911 53." ii" 



68,061.36 



1,176.63 
15,832.45 
13,736.65 

21,050.93 

477,588.35 

3,662.76 



137,496.16 
2,363.85 



9,636.36 

31,064.92 

1,691.01 

974.65 

116. 30 

41,819.74 



9, 255. 15 



1,048,91 



534.11 
4," 034." 76 
"i,*000."32 



Decrease. 



$1,840.46 



22840 



33,766.88 
"l* 635." 55 



107, 600. 20 
71,739.21 



79,747.66 



20,932.16 



416.90 

230.69 

30, 934. 64 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Statement showing the declared rales of export* from the consular district of Brussels to 
the United States for the first eix months of 1897 and 189S— Continued. 



Article. 



1807. 



Leather 

Linen goods 

Machinery 

Marble 

Millinery goods. 
Oil. 



Paintings (oil) 

Paper, books 

Phosphates 

Plants 

Plants, medicinal 

Rags and paper stock 

Scale*, weights 

Skim, rabbit, sheep, and other . 

Thread 

Tiles, encaustic 

Vegetables, preserved 

Veils, cotton 

Wines 

Woolwaehed 

Woolen goods 

Sundries 



63,367.79 

238,43L61 

2.744.69 

8,575,94 



3,900.44 

ft, 450. 70 

18,798.91 

661.14 

1,112.64 

10.209.29 

697.31 

1,386,35 

79,948.41 



892.62 
4,040.07 
6,290.75 
3,503.35 
77,634.64 
10,937.48 
66,058.45 



1898. 



$3,786.52 

133,470.92 

729.31 

5,286.87 

3,156.02 

114. SI 

694.41 

10, 019. 46 

3X051.22 

427.57 

797.66 

15,113.50 

102.06 

1.936.75 

132, 760. 30 

90L32 

262.48 

8,650.75 

5,932.87 

1,160.75 



20,146.35 



Increase, Decrease. 

i 


$417.73 




6104,960.69 




2,016,38 




3,296.07 











""659.76 


3,215,06 


13,252.31 






224.77 




314.98 


4,844.21 




595.26 


560.40 




52,751.89 










630,14 




389.32 


642.12 





1342.60 



Total i 1,986,324.51 1,527,438.26, 



As will be observed by the above table of declared exports, the prin- 
cipal increases were in cement, Air refuse, hats, horn strips, paper aud 
books, phosphates, rags and paper stock, scales and weights, and skins, 
rabbit, sheep, and other. Decreases in aniline colors, corsets, glass, 
gloves, hatters' far, lace goods, linen goods, machinery, marble, paint- 
ings, and wines. Total decrease of exports as compared with corre- 
sponding period of 1897 was $457,886.25. 

Statement showing the commercial movement through the Brussels customs-house with 
foreign countries during the first six months of 1898. 



Article. 



Import*. 



Add, aostio (crystallised) . . 

Alimentary conserves 

Ashes 

Barley 

Beans, pease, etc 

Books, bound and unbound. 

Bread and sea biscuits 

Buckwheat and rye 

Butter: 

Fresh and salted 

Artificial 

Cacao. 



Cacao butter 

Candles 

Cement 

Charcoal 

Chicory (burnt). 
Chicory (root) . . . 

Chocolate 

Coal. 



Coffee 

Coke 

Cordage 

Corn 

Cotton goods 

Cotton, raw 

Drugs 

Dyes and colors 

Fish, preserved 

Flour, wheat spelt, and meslln . 



Kilogram*. 

4 

1,141,756 

1,540 

23.926 

66,705 

385,519 

25.981 

2,000 

33,707 
25 
118.763 
46.735 
149,288 
3,655 



2,209 ! 

8 ; 

43,579 

460 | 
578, 182 



24,270 

410 

1,300,336 

10,075 

153,384 

414.820 

516, 785 

48,261 



Pounds. 

8 

2,511,863 

3,388 

52,637 

146,751 

788,142 

57.158 

4,400 

74,155 
55 

261,276 

100,622 

328,433 

8,041 



Exports. 



Kilograms.] Pounds. 



4,860 | 

17 i 

95,874 i 

1,012 i 

1,272,000 



53,394 

902 

2,860,739 

13,145 

337,443 

912,604 

1,136,927 

95,174 



500 
195 



11,125 

320 

40,154 

69,500 

300 



66 

12,000 

25 

240,000 

34 



250 



1,100 
822,006 

4,698 
165,920 



1,100 
429 



24,475 

704 

88,339 

152,900 



189 

26,400 

55 

528,000 

75 



550 



2,420 

1,808,413 

10,836 

865,024 



. *-J 
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Statement showing the commercial movement through the Brussels customs-house xcith 
foreign countries during the first six months of 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Fruits: 

Fresh.... 

Dried.... 
Glass: 

Window. 

Other 

Glassware . . . 
Glue. 



Grains of all kinds (not specially mentioned). 

Grains, oleaginous 

Grease 

Hemp 

Hides and skins: 

Raw 

Tanned and prepared 

Hops 

Honey 

Iron: 



Manufactures of 

Nails 

Cast, rough 

Cast, manufactures of 

Coated with copper, nickel, etc 

Old scrap 

Ivory... 

Jute 

Lard 

Lead, rough 

Linen goods (plain and twilled) 

Lime * 

Macaroni, vermicelli, Italian pastes, etc. 
Machines, implements, tools 



Manures 

Martarm 

Meal, corn, oat. etc. 



Fresh 

Preserved 

Mineral ore 

Nickel and copper . 
Oats. m 



Oleomargarine 

Oil- 

Palm 

Vegetable (alimentary) 

Vegetable (other than alimentary) . 

Oysters 

Paper of all kinds 

Petroleum 

Potatoes 

Pottery 

Powder, gun 

Prunes 

Poultry and game, fresh 

Rags 

Rice 

Ream and bitumen 

Bobber, crude 

Salt, refined 

8Uk goods 

Strop and molasses 

Soap 

Soda, salts of 

Starch 

Steel: 

Bars eto 

Beams 

Manufactures of 

Nails 

Stone: 

Rough and cut 

. p »™« 

80*11: 

Raw 

_ Reonea 

Tei 



Kilogram*. 
543,493 
417,320 

21,207 

2,047,507 

603,520 

43,683 

77,233 

2,500 

516,586 

50 

270.529 

898,339 

12,252 

8,647 

5,520 

1,811,708 

49,451 

512 

145, 061 

38,994 

813,422 

414 

5,410 

150,420 

22,739 

964 

13, 579 

146, 693 

2, 479, 625 

51,862 

4,600 

2 352 

40,241 

10 
75,693 
3.917 
375. 174 
107,596 
271,594 

26,170 

39, 177 

541,892 

11,575 

1.263,290 

60.380 

10,102 

906,493 

1,385 

155,542 

8.949 

367,602 

341, 723 

397,560 

24. 376 

33,785 

100,266 

104, 413 

64,601 

164,925 

64,391 

502.076 

136, 218 

25.048 

1 563 

81,155 



53.263 
93.727 
21 806 



Pound*. 

1,195,684 

918, 104 

46,655 

4, 504, 515 

1,525.744 

96,093 

169,913 

5,500 

1, 147, 489 

110 

595,164 

1,976.346 

26,954 

10,023 

12,144 

3,985,758 

108,792 

1,126 

319,134 

85,787 

1,788,528 

911 

11.902 

220,924 

50,026 

2,121 

29,874 

432, 724 

5,455,175 

114,096 

10,120 

5,174 

88,530 

22 
166,525 
8,617 
825,383 
236,711 
597,507 

57,574 

86,189 

1, 192, 162 

25,465 

2, 779, 238 

13,283 

22,224 

1,994,285 

3.047 

342. 192 

19,688 

808,724 

751,791 

874, 632 

53,627 

74,327 

220,585 

229,709 

142, 122 

362.835 

141,660 

114,567 

299.679 

55,106 

3,439 

178, 541 



117,179 
206.199 
47,973 



Kilogram*. 



2,900 

201,520 

48,014 

5,000 

212,768 

240 



307,443 



42.454 
78, 016 



78, 119 
19,904 



5,526 
"i,*893" 



46,178 

22, 988 

1,813 



424 

"i.ios 



1,800 



250,276 
*298,549 



19,200 
850 



3,800 

297 

118, 583 

500 



1,451 
*3,"400 



443,569 
134,700 

3,460,000 
5, 506. 000 



800 



Pound*. 



443.344 

105,631 

11,000 

468,090 

528 



676,375 



93,399 
171,635 



171,862 
43,789 



12,157 
"i," 165 



101, 592 

50,574 

3,989 



983 
2,438 
3*960 



550.607 
656*808 



42, 240 
1,870 



8,360 

653 

260,883 

1,100 



3,192 
"7*480 



975,852 
296,340 



7.612,000 
12,113,200 



1,760 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Statement showing the commercial movement through the Brussels customs-house with 
foreign countries during the first six months of 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Thread: 

Cotton 

Linen 

Silk 

Tin, rough 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured (cigars, cigarettes) 

Manufactured (other) 

Typographical products 

Vegetables 

Preserved 

Wax, raw 

Wheat, spelt, maslin 

Wood pulp 

Wool, raw 

Woolen goods 

Yarn: 

Woolen 

Other 

Yeast 

Zinc 

Animals, live (for food) 

Animal matter, raw 

Arms 

Art, objects of 

Bicycles, including detached parts 

Carriages (cars) for railroads and tramways 

Chemical products 

Clothing 

Cotton goods 

Furniture 

Glass, plate 

Gloves 

Gold, jewelry 

Hard ware and mercery 

Hides and skins, manufactures of 

Instruments musical 

Lace: 

Cotton 

Linen 

Linen goods, other than plain and twilled . . 

Mineral ore, not specially mentioned 

Mineral water 

Morocco 

Oilcloth of all kinds 

Perfumery, alcoholic and other 

Plants 

Products for industries 

Rubber, manufactures of 

Silver forjewelry 

Soap, perfumed 

Stone, polished, cut, etc 

Straw braids of all kinds 

Tissues, not specially mentioned 

Typographical products, newspapers 

Vegetable substances 

Watch fittings 

Wood, manufactures of 

Woolen tissues 

Alcoholic liquors 

Beer 

Vinegar 

Wine 

Wood: 

Oak and walnut 

For building, other than oak or walnut . 

Eggs 

Slates 

Watches 



Kilograms. 

452,499 

518 

12, 161 

267,851 

298,127 

13, 670 

9,830 

69,118 

400,197 

136,507 

7,790 

67 

116 

1,504 

493, 025 

56,022 

11,295 

23,560 

983 

Francs. 

8,007 

236,094 

20,574 

1,516,637 

521,046 

121,896 

551.468 

4,324,024 

3,280,713 

848,020 

37,938 

1.320.95U 

1,495,856 

3, 323, 059 

415,287 

344,438 

200,699 
111,908 
328,698 
118, 144 

26,469 
104, 702 
262,182 
348,319 
105,953 
655,518 
301,341 
436,810 

99,389 

10,305 
279.870 
390, 019 
263,483 

10,356 

16,840 

199,893 

161, 750 

Hectoliter*. 

2,859 

27,669 
1,941 

44,771 
Cub. meters. 



Pounds. 

995,498 

1,140 

26,754 

589,272 

655,879 

30,074 

21,626 

152,060 

880,433 

800,315 

17,138 

147 

255 

3,309 

1,084,655 

123,248 
24,849 
51,832 
2,153 
Dollars. 
580.35 
4' -86.14 
77.89 
10.94 
61.88 
25.93 
30.22 
36.63 
77.60 
86.79 
22.03 
43.35 
00.21 
49.89 
50.39 
76.53 



38,733.91 
21,598.24 
63,438.71 
22,801.79 

5, 108. 52 
20,207.49 
50, 601. 13 
67,225 57 
20, 448. 93 
126,514.00 
58,158.81 
84.303.33 
19,182.08 

1,988.86 
54, 024. 91 
75, 273. 67 
50, 852. 22 

1, 998. 71 

3,250.12 

38,579.35 

81,217.75 

Gallons. 

71,525 

730,932 

51,275 

1,203,505 

Cub. feet. 



216 
419 
Number. 

38,865 
835 

67,757 



708 
1,373 



Kilograms. , JPotends. 
186,824 411,013 







1,250 


2,750 


413 


809 


196 


429 


9,460 


2p, 812 









88 
2,112 


194 
4,046 








75,976 
Francs. 


167,145 
Dollars. 


19,730 


3, 877. 89 



212,800 

180 

10,005 

239,846 

1,957,242 

52,741 

229,486 

3, 701, 856 

1, 123, 180 



418, 942 
1,873 
1,365 

2.810 

150 

22 

2,501,729 

6,477 



Oub. meters. 



41,060.40 
34.74 
1,930.96 
46,290.28 
377, 747. 71 
11, 148. 01 
33,290.80 
714, 458. 21 
216, 773. 74 



80,856.81 
361.49 
263.44 

542.83 

28.96 

4.26 

482,833.70 

1,250.08 







2,750 


520.75 


115,893 
90 


22,367.35 
17.37 


34,960 
343,471 


6,747.28 
66,289.90 


13,593 


3,623.45 


100 


19.30 


60,934 

130 

Hectoliters. 

2 


11,732.86 
25.09 
Gallons. 
52.83 







105.66 
Oub. feet. 



10 32.8 

26 85 

Number. 
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Statement showing the exportation of Belgian plate and window glass during Vie first 
eight months of 1897 and 1898, 

WINDOW GLASS. 



Destination. 



1897. 



1898. 



Argentine Republic , 

Australia 

Brazil 

Canada. 

Cape Colony 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hamburg 

Holland 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Peru 

Roumania 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland . 

Turkey 

United States 

Uruguay 

Other countries 

Total 



Kilogram*. 

2, 660, 125 

1, 562, 035 

1,437,522 

4,007,840 

357,622 

OA " *^74 

53 

01 

171 

I »2 

!49 

'30 

48 

m 

»7 
135 
88 
09 
14 
36 
50 
75 
70 
92 
84 

13,220i502 

218, 941 

1, 740, 104 



Pounds. 
5,852,275 
3,436,477 
3, 162, 548 
8,817,248 
786,768 
1,958,823 

13, 354, 337 
2, 237, 622 
2, 062, 216 

76, 116, 880 

4,629,347 

8,790,606 

186,446 

2, 168, 531 

10, 644, 250 

3,557,477 

577, 474 

6, 510, 040 

1,402,091 

217, 219 

7, 995, 570 

1,077,285 

1, 319, 494 

486,622 

6,833,385 

3,429,263 

29, 085, 104 

481,670 

3,828,229 



Kilograms. 
2, 650, 981 


Pounds. 


5,832,158 


1,649,834 


3,629,635 


1,284,310 


2,825,482 


4,339,241 


9,546,330 


237,451 


522,392 


664,513 


1,461,929 


4, 066. 843 


8, 947, 055 


1, 000, 935 


2, 802, 057 


539,343 


1, 186, 555 


35,847,485 


78, 863, 367 


2,050,045 


4,510,099 


6, 126, 896 


13,479,171 


682,839 


622, 246 


1, 371, 030 


3, 016, 266 


5,410,785 


11,903,627 


1,846,509 


5, 162, 320 


297,041 


653,490 


4,278,084 


9, 411, 785 


654,705 


1,495,351 


132,601 


291,722 


2,263,808 


4,980,377 


448,706 


987.153 


374,139 


823,106 


754,426 


1, 659, 737 


3,036,046 


6, 679, 301 


1, 611, 291 


3, 544, 840 


12, 730, 972 


28,008,138 


166,052 


255, 314 


1, 305, 806 


2, 872, 773 



95,911,501 ,211,005,297 



97,422,717 j 214,329,977 



PLATE GLASS. 



Destination. 



1897. 



1898. 



Argentine Kepublio 

Austria , 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Holland. 

Japan 

Russia 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United States 

Other countries 

Total 



Francs. 

195,470 

531,090 

19,960 

213, 765 

6,606.592 
284,948 
750,491 
615, 071 
167,325 
72,515 
275,300 
156,903 
117,970 
550,192 

1,061,614 



11. 619, 206 



Dollars. 

37,725.71 

102,500.37 

3,852.28 

41,256.65 

1,275,072.26 

54,994.96 

144, 844. 76 

188, 708. 70 

32,293.72 

13, 995. 39 

53, 132. 90 

30,282.28 

22, 768. 21 

106, 187. 06 

204, 891. 50 



Francs. 
195, 718 
889,715 
262,845 
177,450 

8, 062, 850 
503, 382 
411, 495 

1, 127, 955 
292,390 
197, 480 
214, 550 
166,019 
97,655 
163,616 

1, 144, 138 



2, 242,506.75 



13, 907, 206 



Dollars. 
37, 773. 57 

171, 714. 99 
50, 729. 08 
34, 247. 85 
1,556,130.05 
97, 143. 08 
79,418.53 

217, 695. 31 
56, 431. 27 
38, 113. 64 
41,408.15 
32,041.67 
18. 857. 41 
31, 577. 89 

220, 818. 25 



2, 690, 290. 75 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Price of the principal article* of food in 


the Brussels consular district August SI, 1898. 


Article*. 


Brui 


■sela. 

DoUs. 
0.080 


CharleroL 


LaLouviere. 


Solg 
Fr.. 


nies. Touroai. 


Beans, white, dried, per 1 /max . . 
kilo \min 


Frs. 
0.45 


Fr.. 
A an 


DoUs. 
0.057 


Fr.. 

1.00 
.40 
.26 
.275 


DoUs. 

0.193 
.077 
.048 
.063 
.043 
.048 


DoUs. 


Fr$. 

a 80 

.20 


DoUs. 

a 164 








.038 


Bread, white (first qual- /max.. 
ity) per 1 kilo \min.. 


.27 


.052 i .25 


.048 


°:S 5 


0.063 
.048 


.36 
.33 
.30 
.27 


.069 
.063 


Bread, w h it«( second qual- /max.. 


.24 


.046 






.225 
.25 


.067 










.052 


Bread, mealin, per 1 kilo.^J* " 


.24 


.046 






















Butter, freah, per 1 kUo -. {"**** 


2.00 


.669 j 2.70 


.521 





....... 


2.80 
2.40 
2.60 
2.20 


.64 

.463 
.501 


160 
2.30 
2.40 


.501 
.443 


L M 






2.60 


.501 


.463 


Butter, salt, per 1 kilo {Join " " 






.424 2.10 


.466 


Cheese, soft, per 1 kilo. .. .{^J 1 • 


2.40 


.501 , .60 


.11 


.90 
.20 
.40 
.30 
1.00 


.173 
.038 
.077 
.057 
.193 




Chicory, ground, per 1 kilo/™"* * 


.48 


.092 i .30 


.057 


.40 

.24 

1.20 

1.00 


.077 , .32 
.046 .24 
.2.U 1.25 
. 193 1. 10 


.061 
.046 


Coal, per 60 kilos {JJJJ" 


1.25 


.241 | 1.00 


.193 


.241 
.21* 


Codfish, dried, per 1 kilo . . {J}* 1 * * 


1.20 


.231 

















! k 




Codfish, salt, per 1 kilo ... {£}{£ 


1.20 


.231 






1.20 


.231 






















Coffee, roasted, per 1 kilo.{|J|j£ • 


2.80 


.64 


2.60 
.90 
.10 


.601 
.173 
.019 


3.60 
1.70 
.08 


.694 , 3.00 
.328 1.00 


.579 
.193 


2 80 
1.80 


.64 

.347 


Eggs, fresh, each. ...:... .{X" 


.09 


.001 


.051 


.10 
.07 


.019 1 .08 
.013 -07 


.061 
.013 


Herrings, «ch {££;; 


.10 


.019 






.10 

.06 

1.60 

1.00 

1.40 


.019 
.011 
.308 
.193 
.27 




.10 


.019 










.05 
1.20 

.80 
1.60 
1.40 
1.50 
1.20 


.009 


Grease, beef, per 1 kilo. . . {""" 


1.20 


.231 






1.20 


.231 


.231 








.154 


Lard, native, per 1 kilo . . .{JJJJJ- • 


1.50 


.289 | 1.40 


.27 


1.10 


.212 


.308 
.27 








.85 


.164 


1.00 


.193 j .80 


.164 




Lard, American, per 1 kilo < "J^ * ' 






.231 


Margarine, per 1 kilo {J * 1 - • 


1.70 


.328 | 1.60 


.308 


1.70 
1.00 
2.00 
1.20 
2.00 
1.60 
2.00 
1.20 
1.60 
1.40 


.328 
.193 
.386 
.231 


1.70 

.85 

2.20 

1.20 


.328 
.164 


1.50 
1.20 


.289 
.231 


Meat, beef, perl kilo {^to" 


2.00 


.386 


2.20 
1.00 
2.20 
1.40 


.424 

.193 

.424 

.27 

.501 

.231 

.308 


.424 , 1.80 
.231 1.40 


.354 
.27 


Meat, veal, perl kilo. .. .{jjg- 


2.00 


.386 


.386 2.00 
.308 1.60 


.386 
.308 


2.00 
1.60 
1.70 
1.40 
1.80 
1.60 
.20 


.386 
.289 


Meat, mutton, per 1 kilo . . {Jf* • • 


1.00 


.308 


2.40 
1.20 
1.60 


.386 
.231 
.308 
.27 




.328 






.27 


Meat, pork, perl kilo {Jf*- 


1.75 


.307 


2.00 
1.50 


.386 
.289 
.038 


.354 

.289 


Milk (without cream), per /max . . 
1 liter \min . 


.12 


.023 | .20 
1 


.038 


.20 


.038 j .20 


.038 


Petroleum, per 1 liter {JJJJJ • 


.14 


.027 | .15 


.028 


.13 
.12 
.10 


.025 , .15 
.023 .12 


.028 
.023 
.024 
.019 
.173 
.054 
.015 
.009 
.212 
.164 


.12 


.023 


Potatoes, perl kilo {JJJJ" 


.08 


.015 | .09 


.017 


.019 


.125 
.10 
.90 
.28 


.09 
.06 
.35 
.14 
.07 
.05 
.95 
.90 


.017 
.011 


Rice, perl kilo {j"" 


.67 


.129 


.80 
.40 
.05 


.164 .90 

.077 i .30 


.173 
.057 


.067 
.027 


Salt, refined, per 1 kilo. . . .{{£** ' ■ 


.12 


.023 


.009 


.06 
.06 
.90 
.86 


.011 
.009 
.173 
.165 


.08 
.05 
1.10 
.85 


.013 
.009 


Sugar, perl kilo {X" 


.05 


.183 , .85 


.164 


.183 
.173 

















Market price of the principal farm products in the consular district of Brussels for August, 

1898. 



Places. 



Wheat. 



Per 100 kilos, a. 



Rye. 



Oats. 



Barley. 



Colxa. 



Per 100 kilos, a. Per 100 kilos, a. Per 100 kilos, a. Per 100 kilos, a. 



Ath 

Brussels... 
Charleroi . . 

Dinant 

Enghien . . . 
Louvain ... 

Mons 

Namur 

NiveUes... 
Tirlemont . 
Toumai . . . 
Wavre 



Francs. Dollars. 
15.75 i 8.039 



Francs. 
10.50 



17.00 I 3.281 



10.00 



21.25 


4.101 


17.50 


3.377 


15.60 


2.991 


15.00 


2.895 


18.00 


3.474 


22.22 


4.288 


15.50 


2.991 



12.00 
11.00 
10.50 
10.50 
14.00 
13.25 
13.50 



Dollars. 
2.026 



1.93 



2.816 
2.123 
2.026 
2.026 
2.702 
2.557 
2.605 



Franc*. 
18.60 
16.50 
19.50 
19.00 
18.60 
18.00 
18.00 
18.50 



20.00 
1U.00 
15.60 



Dollars 
3.57 
8.184 
3.763 
3.697 
3.57 
3.474 
3.474 
3.57 



I 



Primes. 
| 12.00 



3.860 
3.667 
3.010 



13.00 
14.00 
13.50 
14.00 
13.00 



13.75 
13.50 
14.00 



DoUars. Francs. 
2.316 



2.509 
2.702 
2.606 
2.702 
2.123 



3.00 



28.00 



2.653 
2.605 
2.702 



DoUars. 



4.436 
5." 404 



a 100 kilograms = 220 pounds. 
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Market price of the principal farm products in the consular district of Brussels for August, 

1898— Continued . 



Places. 


Straw. 


Hay. 


Potatoes. 


Butter. 


Per 100 kilos, a. 


Per 100 kilos, a. 


Per 100 kilos, a. 


Per kilo. 


Ath 


Francs. Dollars. 
3. 2u | 0. 617 


Franc*. 
6.00 


Dollars. 
1.158 


Francs. 


Dollars. 


Francs. 
2 80 
2.82 
2.50 
2.16 
2.20 
2.79 
2.80 
2.60 
2.40 


Dollars. 
0.54 


Brussels 


5.17 
8.00 
6.00 


0.997 
1.544 
1.15 


.544 












.482 












.416 




3.50 
5.00 
4.50 
8.00 


.675 
.065 
.868 
.570 


5.00 
5.25 
6.00 
4.00 


.965 
1.013 
1.158 

.772 


.404 


Mens 


8.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 


1.544 
1.351 
1.351 
.965 


.538 




.54 


Tirlemont 

Wsvre 


.501 
.463 















a 100 kilograms = 220 pounds. 

CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM. 

Statement of the National Bank of Belgium to September 1, 1898. 



Assets. 



Liabilities. 



Dollars. 



Francs. 
50,000,000.00 



80,819.574.83 



49,913,427.50 
26,726,885.60 



26,591,900.00 



Francs. 

Capital 

Gold and silver reserve, specie i 

and bullion I 109,398,975.44 

Bills and acceptances a 418,754,273.69 

Securities for current account ... 4, 484, 999. 19 

llank notes in circulation 

Stocks (or public funds) 

Reserve fund 

Reserve 

Advances on Belgian public 

stocks 

Current account b 

Real estate of the service, mate- 
rial and furniture 

Guaranty or realized values 

Public treasury : 

Bills and acceptances (stipu- 
lated circulation) 

Statements of bills 

Deposited public funds 931 , 845, 657. 50 

Deposits in special and pub- I 

lie funds c ' 

Voluntary deposits 309,637,349.33 

Depositors ' ■ 309,637,349.33 

General account of the savings- | 

bank and pension fund 155, 5*9, 082. 51 

General account of the savings- I 
bank and pension fund— state- 
ment of bills 

Various 



12,724,405.48 
5.128,001.58 



44, 612, 255. 65 



490, 805, 780. 00 
26,726,967.95 
81,549,911.25 

44,612,256.65 
932,529,234.84 



155,589,082,51 
3.956,632.00 



Dollars. 
9,650,000.00 



94,725,515.54 
5,158,304.81 
15,739,132.87 

8,610,165.34 

179,978,142.32 
59,760,008.42 



30,018.692.92 
763, 629. 98 



Total. 



2,095,407,213.53 ,2,095,407,213.53 1 404,413,592.20 



a Belgian stocks, 299,164,713.71 francs ($57,738,789.75); foreign stocks, 119.589,559.98 francs 
(123,080.785.08). 
b Public treasury, 36,882.251.72 francs; private account. 45,167.650 58 francs, 
c Public funds, 981,845,667 50 francs; special, 683,577.34 francs. 

Discount and interest in force since April 27, 1896. — Drafts accepted, 
3 per cent; draft* not accepted, 3£ per cent; coupons, Belgian loans 
less than one hundred days, 3 per cent; purchase and sale of foreign 
securities, 3 per cent; advance on public funds, 2 h per cent. 

Uncovered deposits. — Right to annually keep from 20 to 50 centimes 
per 1,000 francs, according to nature of values. 

Loan 8 for the account of the savings-bank and pension fund on des- 
ignated values, 3J per cent. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SITUATION IN THB CONSULAR 
DISTRICT OF BRUSSELS FOR 1898. 

In the varioas branches of trade the situation for the first nine 
months of 1898 has been approximately good, providing almost con- 
stant employment to artisans and laborers. 

Corn and flour. — Situation relatively good; orders and work abundant. 

Skins and leather. — Transactions steady, and slight rise in prices 
maintained and not affected by the present dullness of the money 
market. 

Olove trade. — Exports to the United States much decreased during 
the past six months, attributed by manufacturers to the war between 
Spain and the United States. Exports to the United States in first six 
months of 189V amounted to $217,243.32,and for same period of 1898 to 
$137,496.16, a decrease of $79,747.66. There has recently been formed 
at Brussels an International Association of Olove Makers, which the 
Brussels Union has joined, hoping thus to influence the international 
glove industry. 

ShoemaMng. — Machinery and foreign competition have combined to 
render the situation very bad. Hand work is yearly decreasing; skilled 
shoemakers are becoming more and more scarce; there is much enforced 
idleness and less work than in 1897. 

Hatter 8. — Owing to foreign competition, this industry is yearly going 
from bad to worse, until at the present moment half the workmen are 
idle. The exportation to the United States, however, during the first 
six months of 1898 amounted to $9,636.36, being an increase of $4,034.76 
over that of the corresponding period of 1897. 

Hatter's fur. — The condition of the hatter's fur trade for 1898 remains 
the same with all countries, excepting France and the United States. 
There is an increase of exports to France and a decrease to the United 
States. For the first six months of 1898 the exportation to the United 
States was $20,932.16, less than that for the same period of 1897. The 
decrease is attributed to the increased production of this article in the 
United States. 

Carriage trade. — Excellent condition; the growing use of automo- 
biles has given an impetus to the trade and wages have increased. 
Good Belgian workmen are scarce, and consequently many foreigners 
are employed in the most intricate branches of this industry. 

I have noticed during the past year quite a number of two- wheeled 
dogcarts in use'in this city, aud upon inquiry find that they are princi- 
pally imported from the United States. 

Tanneries. — The persistent bad weather and the Spanish-American 
war are stated as causes operating against a flourishing condition of 
the trade. On account of insufficient orders, in many of the tanneries 
the working day was reduced one hour and a half. 

Linen trade. — The largest linen manufactory in this country is that 
of Messrs. Key Ain£, of Brussels, with branch establishments at Ghent, 
Bruges, Moorseele, and Buysbroeck, employing about 2,000 men, 
women, and children. The exports of this firm to the United States in 
1897 amounted to $297,334.83, and for the first six months of 1898 to 
$115,779.47. Total exportation from Brussels to all countries for the 
first six months of 1897 amounted to $238,431.61, and for the same 
period of 1898 to $133,470.92, showing a decrease as compared with 
1897 of $ 104,960.69. The decrease is partially attributable to the Span- 
ish-American war. The linen trade with all countries is, however, 
improving. 
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Lace. — The demand for laces daring 1897 was generally very good, 
and for certain kinds even better than in the preceding year, owing 
to the fashion adopted in Paris toward the end of 1896 of employing 
lace in nearly all styles of dressmaking, which has spread to other coun- 
tries. Very light appliqu6 laces, principally used for tea gowns, mati- 
nees, etc., were specially in demand. Manufacturers were obliged to 
employ almost all their hands on these particular laces, and a great 
many of the former work women ? who had ceased making lace on account 
of the low rate of wages, were induced to begin again, not because the 
pay had materially advanced, but because the work was comparatively 
easy and did not require the same care as finer laces. Therefore work- 
ers could earn a good daily wage, and the result was that fine appliqu£, 
duchess, and point laces were neglected and became scarce. The old 
stock was soon sold and could not be replaced, and this caused a gen- 
eral increase of prices. The fashion having lately returned to the 
employment of standard fine laces, and the demand for the light article 
having diminished, manufacturing of the better qualities has again 
been taken up. Much difficulty has been found in again accustoming 
the work people to the finer work, and this, added to the fashion above 
mentioned, kept the prices well up. It is to be remarked that the pop- 
ularity of the fine qualities of appliqu6 laces, which are at present so 
much in vogue, is chiefly due to the efforts of the firm Jeanne-Luig & 
Co., of Brussels, which, after experimenting for many years, at last 
succeeded in discovering a process of bleaching the lace and suppress- 
ing the injurious white-lead powder formerly used, which had caused the 
use of the lace to be entirely abandoned twenty years ago. The same 
firm also helped in perfecting the duchess lace, so highly esteemed and 
always in favor. The steady purchasers of real Valenciennes lace, the 
most suitable for infants' and children's wear, especially in narrow 
widths, not only caused the prices to remain firm, but occasioned an 
advance in the prices of the wider goods, which had become scarce 
because their manufacture had been for some time abandoned. 

Prices for torchon laces remain firm, as the production is not equal to 
the steady demand. 

The Bretonne laces (a kind of tambour or crochet work mixed with 
needle-run lace) have also experienced a revival since the beginning of 
the year. Face veilings, scarfs, laces by the yard, fancy goods, and even 
dresses were produced on a large scale. This latter article, although 
handmade, is not considered real lace. It is very fashionable, and the 
reasonable prices asked caused large sales. 

Business with the United States and England has increased during 
the past three months, but with other countries it has remained more 
or less stationary. In general, 1897 was a prosperous year for manu- 
facturers and work people. The transactions, compared with the sell- 
ing prices and wages of the preceding year, advanced. The prospects 
of the market are exceedingly bright for the coming year. 

BUILDING. 

During the past year important changes have been made in the 
Montague de la Gour, the oldest and most prominent business street in 
Brnssels. A considerable number of the old business houses were 
demolished and the narrow, irregular street entirely changed and 
widened. This improvement has given work to those occupied in all 
branches of building materials. Complaints, however, are made by 
contractors as to small profits, owing to the number of men who have 
lately established themselves in this line of trade. 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

This service has made such rapid strides in Belgium within the past 
two years that the Government recently erected a spacious building in 
this city to be devoted entirely to the use of the service, and to be 
delivered over for that purpose in 1899. Latest statistics show that in 

1895 there were 61 public telephone offices in this country, numbering 
9,227 subscribers. In 1896 the number of offices had increased to 85, 
counting 10,153 subscribers, an increase of 24 offices and 926 subscribers. 

The total length of Government telephone lines in 1895 was 26, 177 
kilometers (16,263 miles), and in 1896,30,738 kilometers (19,099 miles), 
an increase of 4,561 kilometers (2,836 miles). To this may be added 
telegraph wires appropriated for telephonic correspondence according 
to the Van Rysselberghen system, making the total length in 1895, 
34,317 kilometers (21,323 miles), and in 1896, 38,066 kilometers (23,652 
miles), a total increase of 3,749 kilometers (2,329 miles). 

TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 

The total number of telegraph offices in Belgium, including those at 
railway stations, police stations, etc., in 1895 amounted to 1,624, and in 

1896 to 1,653. 

On January 1, 1897, the total length of the Belgian telegraph lines 
was 66,137 kilometers (41,094 miles), an increase of 8,325 kilometers 
(5,172 miles) as compared with said lines on January 1, 1896. The 
number of telegraphic apparatus in use is as follows: 

Morse system 1, 303 

Hughes system 77 

Other systems 512 

Total 1,892 

On January 1, 1897, 9,333 persons were in the employ of the tele- 
graph service. The telegraph and telephone service for the year 1896 
returned a profit to the Government amounting to 708,464.70 francs 
($136,733.69). 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The employment of electricity for illuminating purposes is rapidly 
extending in this city. Nearly all the Government buildings, public 
squares and parks, railroad stations, hotels, theaters, large shops, and 
caf£s are lighted by electricity, which is also becoming the ordinary 
illuminating power for a vast number of private residences. The lamps, 
as well as nearly all other electrical supplies in use here, are of German 
origin. Holland supplies a few lamps, and England a fair per cent of 
the electrical wires employed. American lamps and other electrical 
goods are exposed for sale on this market,and are conceded to be supe- 
rior to those imported from Germany, France, and England, and if 
proper efforts are made the trade in American electrical supplies on 
the Brussels market could be greatly increased. Especially in copper 
wire, isolated wire, large cables, and arc lamps is there an excellent 
opening. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Throughout this consular district crops suffered from excessive rains 
in the early summer and later from drought. It is estimated that the 
yield of cereals, excepting oats, will be poor, about averaging that of 
1897, which was unsatisfactory. Oats, however, are reported excellent, 
both as to grain and straw. Wheat, barley, and rye have a middling 
yield in grain, with a yield in straw exceeding the average crop. The 
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first crop of hay was abundant, but quality was only middling, due to 
constant rain and difficulty in drying. Second crop was inferior in 
quantity and quality on account of drought. 

Potatoes appear in good condition. Hay and other forage, such as 
carrots, turnips, red and pink clover, spurry, luzerne, meadow hay, and 
pumpkins produced abundant crops. 

The cultivation of corn as fodder is yearly extending in this district, 
encouraged by the very satisfactory results of experiments during 
recent years. Efforts have been made by the provincial agricultural 
commission to extend and popularize the use of an improved harrow, 
and also that of a grain sifter for preparing grain for seed. In some 
localities the utility of these implements was immediately recognized, 
while in others farmers manifested a decided disinclination to their 
adoption. 

DISTILLERIES. 

The number of distilleries in this consular district in 1897 amounted 
to 55, divided into two classes — agricultural and industrial. Agricul- 
tural distilleries produced 558,945 gallons and industrial distilleries 
6,647,081 gallons of alcohol in 1897. 

SUGAR FACTORIES. 

The number of sugar factories in operation in this consular district 
in 1897 was 74. 

HORSE BREEDING. 

Breeding of draft horses has for many years been one of the 
most successful and profitable agricultural industries in Brabant. 
Especial care is devoted to the selection of choice breeders. Large, 
strong, sturdy animals are bred, which find ready sale, nearly always 
at high prices. In 1897 the prices were not remunerative, the compe- 
tition of American horses interfering in the usual profitable annual 
sales. Breeders, however, express themselves as having no anxiety as 
to a permanent influence upon the market for fine bred animals, as 
the American horse, on account of its light weight, can not compete 
either as to strength or endurance with the native bred animal. The 
competition will principally affect ordinary horses. Cross and half- 
blood breeding has been completely abandoned. 

Since 1893 the importation of horses has exceeded the exportation, 
a reversal of a heretofore existing condition, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing table, showing the average annual exportation and importation 
from 1885 to 1894, and the exportation and importation of horses and 
colts during the years 1895, 1896, and 1897 : 



Tear. 


Importa- 
tion. 


Export* 

tlOD. 


Differ- 
enoe. 


1885 to 1894 (10 years) 

1896 


head.. 

do... 


18,810 
28,201 
33,474 
43.081 


20,192 
24,633 
26,904 
30,143 


1,382 
3,568 


1896 


do... 


6.570 


1897 


do... 


12,938 







The importation of horses into Belgium in 1897, as compared with 
1896, shows an increase from nearly all countries, and especially from 
England and the United States, as follows: 



1897. 



1896. 



Differ- 
ence. 



England head. 

United 8tatea do.. 



22,473 
4,083 



16, 577 
2,598 



5,896 
1,485 
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COMMERCIAL DELATIONS. 



CATTLE BREEDING. 

As with horses, careful attention is exercised in selecting breeding 
animals and in the care of the young, and as a result the better ani- 
mals are put upon the market and prices have advanced, especially for 
hogs, the average price on foot for a young. hog being 20 francs 
($3.86), 

Importation and exportation of cattle in Belgium from 1885 to 1897. 



Tear. 


Importa- 
tion. 


Exporta- 
tion. 


Differ- 

ence. 


Average from 1885 to 1894 . . . 
1805 




head.. 

do... 


111,818 
45,131 

111,070 
51.787 


21.435 
702 
325 
113 


96.878 
45.029 


1896 




do... 


110, 745 


1897 




do... 


57,074 













Importation and exportation of hog* 








*-• jv 


Exporta 
tion. 


Differ- 
ence. 


Average from 1885 to 1894 .. 
1895 


head.. 

...do... 


15,939 
185 
95 
53 


67,116 
855 
238 
183 




170 


1896 


do... 


143 


1897. 


do... 


180 







SHEEP BREEDING. 



Very little attention is given to the breeding of sheep, on account 
of the insignificant returns, either for slaughtered animals or wool. 





Importation and exportation of sheep. 




Year. 


Import*- 1 Exporta* 
uon. 1 tion. 


Differ- 
ence. 


Average from 1885 to 1894 . 
1895 


head.. 

do... 


i 
216,419 i 33,829 
196,034 ■ 155 
188,298 22 
186,265 50 

1 


"" 195*879 
188 276 


1896 


do... 


1897 


An ... 


186,215 





CANNED VEGETABLES. 

A few years ago the entire supply of canned vegetables consumed in 
Belgium was imported from foreign countries. This condition is now 
changed and Belgium ranks as an important exporter of this class of 
goods. Previous to 1886 the industry of canning vegetables was not 
practiced in this country. In that year Madame Marie Thumas estab- 
lished the first factory of the kind at Louvain, in this consular district, 
which was rapidly followed by others, and to-day there are at least a 
dozen similar establishments in the country. The factory Thumas is 
principally engaged in canning pease (petits pois), which, as well as 
other vegetables conserved by them, are cultivated in large quantities 
by the peasants of the surrouuding country. The vegetables are trans- 
ported to the factory in vehicles of all sorts, some drawn by horses or 
cows, but most frequently by the ubiquitous dog. The vegetables are 
cooked by steam, supplied by three generators of a total force of 200 
horsepower. The pease are nearly all shelled by machinery, which 
greatly facilitates the work, and permits the relatively limited number 
of work people (300 women and 50 men) to can from 40,000 to 60,000 
kilos (88,000 to 132,000 pounds) of pease per day. 
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QUARBIES. 



At the present time there is a great demand for finished, bluestone 
(granite) at increased prices. For sawed stone there is a fair demand 
and prices are firm. Porphyry quarries are active, shipments being 
large and frequent. At Quenast, the most important quarry district 
of Belgium, the quarries are worked as a cooperative association. 
Workmen participate in a yearly dividend, which this year amounted 
to 140,000 francs ($27,020). Workmen privileged to enjoy this bounty 
must have regularly performed their labor and not indulged in idleness 
on Mondays, a custom prevalent in other quarries, as well as in nearly 
all branches of labor throughout Belgium. The dividend this year 
was equivalent to about 10 to 12 per cent increase of wage, and the 
number of workmen benefiting was about 99 per cent 

METALLURGY. 

The iron and steel trade is very active just now, all the works having 
sufficient orders to keep them busy for some time. The first six months 
of 1898, although satisfactory as regards manufactures of native iron 
and steel, was inferior to the last six months of 1897, which is attributed 
to the slight decrease in selling price of manufactured articles, while 
the price of the raw material remains firm, with a tendency to rise. 
The price of coke and, consequently, that of cast iron, is very high. 

All the works are in full activity; the production, however, showed a 
slight falling off last month, due to scarcity of workmen and to the 
unprecedented heat prevailing during the month of August. On 
account of the high price of raw material and fuel, manufacturers are 
trying to increase prices all along the line of manufactured goods. 

GLASSWORKS. 

Excepting the glassworks located immediately in Charleroi, which 
shut down several months ago, all other factories in this consular dis- 
trict are running on full time and with full force. Business is very 
active; orders, especially from the United States, abundant, at advanced 
rates. Window and photograph glass has advanced 20 per cent over 
the price for the corresponding period of 1897. Prices for plate glass 
remain steady, production and consumption being well adjusted. There 
is general complaint as to scarcity of workmen. The Glassworkers' 
Union of this district recently submitted a petition to the owners of 
works, asking an increase in wages, and after an amicable discussion 
an advance of 10 per cent was offered and accepted, making a total of 
30 to 40 per cent increase in wages during the past three months. 

COAL MINES. 

The situation is excellent, market very active, and wages good ; there 
is, however, a lack of miners. Work is pushed to meet orders. There 
is a probability of an increase within the next few months of one franc 
($0,193) per ton on all grades of coal delivered on the market. 

CEMENT. 

The strong competition of English and German manufacturers, espe- 
cially the latter, proved to be very serious in 1897, but in spite of this 
the Belgian manufacturers sold considerable quantities at an increase 
of 5 per cent over the price in 1896. The wholesale price in 1896 was 
5.25 francs ($1.01) per barrel; in 1897, 5.50 francs ($1.06) per barrel. 
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The exportation of cement from this consular district to the United 
States daring the first six months of 1893 amounted to $326,400.81, an 
increase of $41,966.20 as compared with the corresponding period of 
1897. 

FREIGHT RATES. 

The only changes in railroad freight rates are as follows: 

Baggage. — The rate of freight charges for baggage is 6 centimes (1.1 
cents) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds) per kilometer (0.62136 mile). 

Small animals. — A third class ticket is required ior a dog, whether 
he is put into the baggage car or admitted in passenger cars. Dog's in 
cages or baskets are accepted on the same conditions, or pay the sanie 
rate, as merchandise or baggage. By the payment of a third class 
ticket other small animals in cages, boxes, baskets, etc., of which the 
exterior dimensions are not more than 55 centimeters (21 J inches) in 
length, 30 centimeters (12 inches) in width, and 30 centimeters in height, 
may be allowed in passenger's care if objections are not made by other 
passengers. 

Velocipedes. — Bicycles and tricycles, not boxed or otherwise packed, 
and accompanying travelers, are accepted as baggage at the following 
rates: Interior of Belgium — Bicycles with oue seat pay 70 centimes 
($0,135); with two, three, or four seats, 1.40 francs (27 cents). Other- 
wise bicycles are subjected to the same tariff as other merchandise. 

STEAMSHIP LINE. 

There is only one steamship line in this consular district. It is 
between Brussels and Loudon direct, and is of English nationality, with 
three ships, as follows: City of Brussels, 350 tons; City of London, 400 
tons; and City of Verviers, 300 tons burden. The time of passage 
between Brussels and London is 36 hours. These steamers carry mer- 
chandise only, for which there is no regular tariff. 

CHANGES IN TARIFF AND EXCISE TAXES. 

YEAST AND LEAVEN. 

The duty on yeast and leaven, on and after January 1, 1898, was 
fixed at 10 francs ($1.93) per 100 kilograms (2^0 pounds). Yeast and 
leaven being products subject to ready deterioration, they can be taken 
out at any custom-house, no matter what may be their destination. 

dolls' heads. 

Heads of wood, porcelain, wax, cardboard, plaster, etc., used in the 
manufacture of dolls, formerly classed under "Mercery and hardware," 
were classed under " Various products for industries," dutiable at the 
rate of 5 per cent ad valorem. (January 1, 1898.) 

WOOD, BOUGH OR NOT SAWED. 

Pieces of wood ? rough or not sawed, of less than 1 meter 90 centi- 
meters (6 feet 3$ inches) in length aud less than 75 ceutimeters (2 feet 
5£ inches) in circumference at the thickest end, are admitted free, on 
condition that it be proved to the satisfaction of the administration 
that the wood arrived at the works and has been employed in the man- 
ufacture of paper pulp and wood fibers. (January 1, 1898.) 
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CREAM AND MILK. 

Cream intended either for the manufacture of margarin or other 
artificial butter, or for the manufacture of condensed milk or lacteous 
flour, is charged 10 francs ($1.93) per hectoliter (26.417 gallons). Milk 
intended for the manufacture of margarin or other artificial butter, or 
for the manufacture of condensed milk or lacteous flour, 2 francs (38.6 
cents) per hectoliter (26.417 gallons). Cream and milk, other, free. 
(January 1, 1898.) 

FRUITS NOT SPECIALLY CLASSED— FRESH. 

Pineapples, including those preserved without alcohol or sugar, or 
not containing more than 20 per cent of sugar; grapes, including 
crushed grapes imported in receptacles of less than 400 kilograms (880 
pounds) gross weight, as well as residuum of grapes, per 100 kilograms 
(220 pounds), 30 francs ($5.79). Crushed grapes imported in recepta- 
cles of 400 kilograms (880 pounds) or more, gross weight, per 100 kilo- 
grams (220 pounds), 15 francs ($2,895). (January 1, 1898.) 

WATCHES AND FITTINGS FOR WATCHES. 

Watches and watch cases of gold, each, 1.50 francs (28.9 cents; of 
other metal, each, 0.50 francs (9.6 cents); fittings for watches, free, 
including works, detached; parts of works, keys, etc., free. (January 
1, 1898.) 

LACE. 

Only lace made by means of bobbins or needles, with very fine 
thread delicately worked, such as Brussels, Malines, Valenciennes, 
Alencon, or Venetian lace, etc., shall be admitted free of duty. Lace 
made on the loom, lace made partly on the loom and partly by hand, as 
well as lace and gnipures made by hand and with bobbins, crotcheted, 
etc, not being real lace as above described, shall, according to kind, 
be taxable as "Tissues, all other." (January 1, 1898.) 

ORNAMENTS. 

Small ornaments of metal destined to be incrusted in plates of horn, 
celluloid, etc., used in the manufacture of purses, book covers, or other 
like articles, which were classed under "Mercery and hardware," are 
now classed under "Various products for industries," dutiable at the 
rate of 5 per cent ad valorem. (February 20, 1898.) The following 
articles come under this classification, dutiable at 5 per cent ad valo- 
rem: Wool and cotton cloth or leather for covering spinning-loom 
rollers; leather segments for combing machines. This decree took 
effect March 15, 1898. 

CARDBOARD UPPERS FOR GALOCHES. 

Cardboard uppers for galoches, which were classed under "Mercery 
and hardware," are now classed under "Various products for indus- 
tries," dutiable at the rate of 5 per cent ad valorem. (June 1, 1898.) 

BEET ROOTS. 

Article 2 of the law of August 9, 1897, is replaced by the following 
provisions: Ou and after July 1, 1899, beet roots are subject to an 
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import duty of 1 franc (19.3 cents) per 1,000 kilograms (2,204.6 pounds). 
A tare allowance of 20 per cent is granted on the weight of beet roots 
imported in bulk. 

RUBBER TUBING AND PIPES. 

Tubes and pipes of india rubber, mixed or not with other materials, 
were classed under " Various products for industries," taxable at the 
rate of 5 per cent ad valorem on June 1, 1898. 

CONVERSION INTO SPECIFIC DUTIES OF THE AD VALOREM DUTY 
ESTABLISHED ON u TYPOGRAPHICAL PRODUCTS." 

Typographical products. — Books, newspapers, and periodicals, maps 
and charts, music, engraved or printed, prints, engravings, and litho- 
graphs, artistic, tree; typographical impressions, per 100 kilograms 
(220 pounds), 18 francs ($3.474) ; lithographs, chromolithographs, photo- 
lithographs, chromotypographs, photo topographs, phototypes, zinco- 
graphs, or other reproductions of drawings or engravings on wood, 
metal, or stone, not specially mentioned: In one or two colors, on card- 
board, per 100 kilograms, 18 francs ($3,474); on paper, per 100 kilo- 
grams, 35 francs ($6,755). In more than two colors, on cardboard, per 
100 kilograms (220 pounds), 40 francs ($7.72); on paper, per 100 kilo- 
grams (220 pounds), 70 francs ($13.51). Albums and picture or draw- 
ing books, typographic or colored with a brush or on plate, per 100 
kilograms (220 pounds), 30 francs ($5.79); all others, per 100 kilograms 
(220 pounds), 70 francs ($13.51). No. 88 of the tariff includes books 
stitched, cardboard bound or in loose sheets. No. 89 includes all 
printed matter made by movable type, known as printed type, with or 
without stereotype plates; excluding, however, labels or other printed 
matter produced by the Congreve system, by photoengraving, or by any 
other similar system comprised in lithographic printing. 

The following are also classed under typographic printing, whatever 
be the method of printing: Pictures in sheets, Epinal style, packing 
paper, and bags or sacks bearing impressions in one or two colors. 
Packing papers, bags and sacks bearing impressions in more than two 
colors are classed under " Lithographic impressions." 

There are also classed in the last-named category posters, notices, 
prospectuses, forms for bills of exchange, checks, drafts, etc. ; Dills and 
receipts, way bills, bills of lading, etc. Letter paper and envelopes 
with impressions, registers, copy books, memorandum books, etc., the 
leaves of which bear impressions; labels of all kinds, with impressions; 
visiting and business cards, cards for photographic proofs and menu 
cards bearing inscription or design (cards without inscription or design 
are subjected to 15 per cent ad valorem duty as "Mercery, other"); all 
kinds of paper, with vignettes, for decorating cigar and soap boxes, 
etc. (excepting ornaments in pasteboard, pressed paper, gilt, etc., for 
half binding, and covers for books in pressed paper, silvered or gilt, 
etc., which continue to be classed under " Mercery," and are subjected 
to 10 per cent ad valorem duty); pictures (including vignettes of all 
kinds with margin in cut-out design, stamped, embellished with bou- 
quets, or orther paper ornaments, colored, gilded or not), excepting 
engravings, pictures, or vignettes pasted on cloth or any other material, 
other than paper and pasteboard, or in the ornamentation of which such 
material takes part. These are classed under " Mercery" and are sub- 
ject to 15 per cent ad valorem duty. 

No. 91 of the tariff includes impressions in metal (gold, silver, alumi- 
num, copper, bronze, etc.) which are considered as colored impressions. 
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Additions are made to the following numbers of the tariff: 

92. Impressions on paper weighing more than 200 grams (7.0548 
ounces) per square meter (3.28 square feet) are considered as impres- 
sions on cardboard. 

93. Including, among other illustrated alphabets, .collection of tales 
and historic stories for children, zoological plates, narratives with 
views representing mountains, etc. (excepting such photograghs as 
come under the head of art objects and articles for collections) the pic- 
tures of which form the principal part. Albums with impressions for 
various collections. 

Pictures in albums known as Epinal, whatever may be the method of 
printing, are classed in this category. 

Including chromotypographed and phototypographed albums and 
books. 

EXCISE TAX ON WINES. 

The stipulation in article 2 of the declaration between Belgium and 
Portugal signed December 11 , 1897, relative to the excise tax on wines, 
is applicable to wines coming from all other countries. In consequence, 
the following modifications were made in the tariff' going into effect 
August 1, 1898. Note fourth paragraph, the words "not containing 
more than 21 per cent of alcohol ".are changed to " containing less 
than 24 per cent of alcohol." 

Note fourth paragraph, second paragraph, and third paragraph, the 
words "containing more than 21 per cent of alcohol" are changed to 
"containing 24 per cent or more of alcohol." And further, the words 
"not more than 21 per cent of alcohol" and "not containing more than 
21 per cent of alcohol," appearing in section 11 of instructions dated 
December 31, 189*5, are, respectively, changed to "less than 24 per cent 
of alcohol" and "containing less than 24 per cent of alcohol." 

CHANGES IN THB EXAMINATION OF MEATS IMPORTED INTO 

BELGIUM. 

The following essential modifications in the existing laws relative to 
the examination of animals slaughtered on account of disease, and the 
importation of meats into Belgium, have recently been put into effect. 

In communes where there are no public slaughterhouses, and where 
the sanitary service is confided to a veterinary surgeon, Government 
veterinaries are authorized to examine animals slaughtered on account 
of disease, which have been previously treated by them. 

In communes where there is an expert veterinary and an expert not 
a veterinary, the declaration of slaughter is addressed to the expert 
not a veterinary, and transmitted at once to the Government veterinary, 
when it concerns the slaughter of diseased horses and cattfe. 

Articles 1, 3, and 8 of the royal decree of December 14, 1897, are 
replaced by the following stipulations: 

Entry into Belgium of meats, fats, and offal, fresh, prepared, or con- 
served, coming from animals of the bovine, ovine, caprine, or porcine 
species, is authorized only through customs bureaus or branch customs 
bureaus, at the frontier or in the interior, designated by the minister 
of agriculture and public labor, and at days and hours determined by 
the minister of finance. 

Importation of horse meat, fat, and offal, prepared or conserved, is 
prohibited. Meats and fats destined for public consumption can not 
be delivered for that use until examined and recognized as in fit con- 
dition by the veterinary charged with the control of live cattle coming 
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into the country, or by other expert agent appointed for such work. 
The examining officer affixes his stamp after the examination. For 
prepared or conserved products the stamp may be affixed on the case 
or recipient. 

INTRODUCTION OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS. 

As I have already said in previous annual reports, cooperation of our 
manufacturers in exhibiting their goods is the only successful manner of 
creating trade with this country. Buyers express themselves as ready 
to handle American goods, but will not bay nor enter into negotiations 
with our people through prospectuses and catalogues, illustrated or 
other. They want to see samples of goods. As Brussels is the largest 
and most important commercial center in Belgium, and as the National 
Bourse is located here, counting among its members business men from 
nearly all other cities in the Kingdom, who congregate at the weekly 
Wednesday meetings, as well as buyers and sellers from Holland, 
France, and Germany, and as there are other advantages, such as the 
central situation of the city, its nearness to England, Germany, Frauce, 
and Holland, it seems to me to be just the market for our manufactures, 
and success is certain with proper effort and careful management. 

Geo. W. Roosevelt, Consul. 

Brussels, September 23, 1898. 



GHENT. 

Two events of international importance affected the Belgian market 
in 1897 — the quarrel between Turkey and Greece and the tariff legisla- 
tion of the United States. Continued pestilence and famine in the 
Indies and the civil war in Cuba were black spots on the horizon. 

The enactment of the United States tariff act was regarded as injuri- 
ous to Belgian interests, and in some instances as involving a suppres- 
sion of further trade relations between the two countries. In this 
consular district, where most of the articles of export fall within the 
dutiable classes, great apprehension was felt. The effect of the tariff 
may be readily comprehended from the results of a simple investiga- 
tion. In the preparation of this annual report the question u Docs the 
new United States tariff affect you; and if so, howF was submitted to 
some 200 leading manufacturers and business men of this district. 
Ninety per cent of those who answered replied " Yes ; our sales to Amer- 
ica have been thereby reduced;" only a few stated that they had bene- 
fited by the modification of the tariff, and a very small proportion was 
indifferent. It is thus certain that the prosperity of Flanders has in a 
degree been altered by the new scale of duties imposed upon its 
exports to the United States. Further indication of the detailed effects 
upon certain industries is given in a later paragraph. 

The economic situation of many countries whose finances are upon a 
silver basis is also the occasion of much alarm and great apprehension. 
The South American States, the extreme East, Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece have suffered such enormous depreciation in their rate of 
exchange as to render trade with them very insecure. Industrial 
Europe has therefore been unconsciously influenced to organize its 
methods of production chiefly with a view to the United States mar- 
kets — almost the only country beyond the seas which has maintained 
the gold standard. 
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No permanent revival is anticipated in the manufacturing industries, 
especially those employing wool and flax as raw materials. These 
latter, it must be remarked, are of great importance in Belgium, and 
with their trade embarrassed general prosperity is seriously affected. 
In the metallurgical industries the satisfactory conditions of 1895 and 
1896 ceased to exist in 1897. Prices declined, both for raw materials 
and finished products. This state of affairs is not so much due to 
reaction as to the constantly increasing competition of the United 
States. Any permanent improvement in iron and steel is thereby ren- 
dered impossible. 

The Brazilian coffee crop (1897-98) is estimated at 10,000,000 sacks, 
and private advices show at least an equal production for the next 
season. Prom $16 to $20— quotations at Havre in previous years — the 
price fell to $6.42. Although this is the lowest on record, the prob- 
ability is that this weakness will continue during 1898. An increased 
use of coffee will naturally result. 

Such is, in brief, a review of the conditions existing in certain of the 
principal trades and industries of this community. Full particulars of 
each line of business appear in subsequent paragraphs of this report. 
The city of Ghent itself saw completed many of the projects for its 
embellishment outlined the previous year. Progress was made in the 
removal of the buildings between the cathedral and the grain market, 
where it is proposed to clear a public square which when completed 
will be the largest open space existing in any Belgian city. The con- 
struction of the new Flemish theater was well advanced, the new 
conservatory of music was begun, and the new post-office building was 
decreed. New omnibus lines were inaugurated and the franchise of the 
electric street railway awarded. The Temeuzue Canal was somewhat 
improved, and the dock facilities increased. The important treaty 
between Belgium and Holland for the permanent improvement of the 
canal was also signed. This work is to be accomplished within five 
years. 

Work on the Bruges-Heyst canal and harbor in West Flanders was 
greatly advanced and is being rapidly pushed. For full particulars 
see a special report from Ghent dated May 3, 1898. ' 

The improvements to be made in the harbor of Ostend were likewise 
contracted for and work has been begun. Both the Heyst and Ostend 
works are of immense public utility and are destined to seriously change 
the course of maritime trade. When they are finished — within a few 
years — Belgium will have two of the most accessible and best situated 
ports in North Europe. Commerce will necessarily be attracted, and 
while Ostend will undoubtedly increase in size and importance, the 
little seashore resort of Heyst is destined to become an important sea- 
port, and Bruges will regain a large measure of her medieval pros- 
perity. With the prospect of such powerful rivals, Ghent is now 
putting forth her best efforts to assure her present trade for the future; 
and thus several aspirants are rising to challenge the heretofore un- 
doubted supremacy of Antwerp as the center of Belgian maritime 
commerce. 

AMERICAN TRADE. 

Trade with the United States last year was subject to peculiar con- 
ditions. The year 1897 may be divided into two distinct periods, during 
both of which the export trade toward the United States was subject 
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to artificial influences. The passage of the new tariff act marked the 
dividing point Although not finally a law until late in July, practi- 
cally no goods leaving Belgium later than July 1 could be entered under 
the previous tariff*. While this measure was being discussed exports 
were brisk. In April and May the shipments of chicory root, for ex- 
ample (an article which, formerly free, was to be assessed at about 100 
per cent of the prevailing price), were valued at more than $100,000. 

After the Dingley Act went into effect there was a sharp decline in 
trade. The total valuation of goods shipped to the United States dur- 
ing 1897, as compared with 1890, per quarter, is shown by the following 
table: 

Exports per quarter. 



Quarter. 


1888. 


1897. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


First 


1277.939.60 
283,195.94 
203, 686 75 
298,447.06 


$368,693.85 
410,741.57 
180, 130. 24 
232,775.36 


690,754.25 
1*7,545.63 




Second 




Third 


623,556.5? 


Fourth 




T «5,'67l.71 








Total 


1.063,269.35 


1, 192. 341. 01 


129.071.66 









The effect of the tariff modifications upon trade is readily seen from 
the foregoing figures. Thus, during the first two quarters, the exports 
were valued at $779,435.42, while the exports of the last two quarters 
amounted to $412,905.59, there being thus shipped during the first half 
of the year nearly two-thirds of the entire exports. The subsequent 
effect of the new tariff upon trade, when normal conditions shall have 
returned and the enormous stocks collected in America shall have been 
exhausted, will not be so marked. With the natural growth of the 
regular demand as an offset, the total general trade will be approxi- 
mately as heretofore. 

The total valuation of exports from this consular district to the United 
States for 1897 showed an increase of about 12 per cent over that for 
1896, the amounts being respectively $1,192,341.01 and $1,063,-'G9.35. 
The total for last year was not, however, equal to that for the best 
years, as, for example, 1895, when the figures were $1,476,505.87. The 
greatly reduced prices in many lines of goods fully account for the 
difference. 

The special trade in different lines of exports is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 



Article. 



Flax and tow 

Ran and paper stock 

Chicory root 

Linen goods 

Rabbit skins and batters' furs. 

Plants 

Sprats, canned 

wool and wool waste 

Lace 

Yarns and tow 

Cement 

Matches 

Miscellaneous 



Total 1,192,341.01 



1897. 



*272, 833. 46 
.90 
.63 
.43 
.50 
.82 
.85 



130, 

117, 

109, 

109. 

47, 

33, 

22, 

10, 

14, 

10, 

40, 



713.! 
392. C 
691.4 
971.! 
584. £ 



694. 
142. 
869. 
899. 
389. 
274. 



$308, 
261, 
100, 
113, 
33, 
144, 
13, 



399.23 
017. 49 
325.71 
080.55 
751.89 
473.63 
594.93 



266.34 
252.19 
355.43 
357.07 
454.89 



1,063,269.35 



Increase. 



$1,696.41 
30,066.92 
4, 610. 88 
76,219.61 



34,287.92 
33,694.08 



15,617.80 



4,032.34 
11,819.72 



129, 071. 66 



Decrease. 



135,565.77 



34,888.81 



10, 123. 62 
* 2,456." ii 



Most of the articles of trade showed an increase in valuation. Rab- 
bit skins and hatters' furs gained the most; canned sprats and chicory 
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root, as well as wool, which appeared for the first time in recent years 
as an export from this consulate, showed advances in valuation of 
almost equal amount. They were, however, solely attributable to tariff 
influences, as all three of these articles have subsequently ceased to be 
shipped. The trade in linen goods and paper stock remained almost 
stationary. 

The principal losses occurred in flax and tow and plants, in each 
approximately $35,000; nevertheless flax and tow continued to be the 
principal article of export. Bags and paper stock, it should be noted, 
are once again less important than in 1896. The following table shows 
their relative importance for the past four years: 





Year. 


Export* of— 




Rags and 
Paper stock. 


Other goods. 


1894 


$326,144.42 
848,369.46 
261,017.49 
262,713.90 


9787,341.42 

1, 128, 136. 41 

802, 251. 86 

929,627.11 


1895 


1896. 


1897 ... 





The number of invoices during 1897 was 1,112, against 1,008 in 1896. 
The average valuation was $1,063.64; in 1896, $977.44; in 1895, 
$1,157.14. The number of exporters slightly decreased, but there were 
more ports to which merchandise was shipped. 

THE TARIFF AND TRADE. 

The effects of the tariff changes during 1897 are elsewhere mentioned, 
but a few words more may not be out of place. Only a simple state- 
ment of the facts observed in the trade of this consulate will be made. 
In the first place, the distinction must be clearly noted between goods 
shipped to the United States from here which are dutiable and those 
which are admitted free. 

Dutiable goods are largely in the excess, indeed all exports from this 
district with the exception of rags and paper stock pay duties, and even 
among the latter woolen rags are dutiable. The trade, however, in 
rags and paper stock was the least affected. The increase in valuation 
was only $1,696 — a fact tending to show that there were reasons other 
than the change in tariff rates restricting trade. Mention has already 
been made of the fact that the exportation of chicory root has become 
impossible under the new tariff, as the rate of duty, amounting to about 
100 per cent, is prohibitive. 

The duty on hatters 9 furs and rabbit skins remained unchanged at 
20 per cent ad valorem. The rate on some of the manufactures of these 
goods having been increased, there was a marked increase in the exports 
of rabbit skins and hatters' furs, amounting to $76,000, in round num- 
bers. The increased duty on flax and tow militates against the trade 
in both these articles. The very large shipments of tow previous to 
.July t and the subsequent almost entire cessation of shipments clearly 
indicate the effect of the law. On flax the result is not so marked, as 
the decline in exports was almost equally distributed throughout the 
year. The increase in the rate of duty on plants from 10 to 25 per cent 
was not the chief reason for the reduction of $35,000 in the value of 
shipments. As a matter of fact, practically every month, as well before 
as after the enactment of the new tariff, showed a decline in the exports 
of plants. The percentage of loss prior to July 1 was about 33 per cent, 
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while after that date the difference was not more than 10 per cent, 
indicating that the horticultural trade with the United States was rel- 
atively larger during the latter half of the year than during the first 
six months. 

Of the other articles exported in considerable quantities from this 
district, lace and cement were the principal ones affected. Sprats, 
wool, and woolen goods have entirely ceased to be exported. Trade is 
also materially limited in matches, thread, shoe laces, stained glass, 
cordage, jet trimmings, and baskets, all of which, however, are of minor 
importance in the trade of this consular district. 

COTTON SPINNING. 

The year 1897 was remarkable for the fluctuations in cotton. Amer- 
ican middling was quoted at Liverpool in January at 4 pence. It had 
fallen to 3£ pence on December 31 last, after alternations of rise and 
fall. 

In view of a large crop all purchasers reduced their stocks and 
ordered only according to their needs. This circumstance depressed 
the quotations of yarns. When the raw material began to decline, 
prices suffered a much greater reduction, as the result of efforts made 
by competing spinners to obtain orders. 

This situation was aggravated by the offers of English spinners at 
prices about 1 cent per pound less than those made by Belgians. The 
wholesale introduction of English yarns is said to have demonstrated 
the superiority Of native products. 

The weakness was further augmented during the last three months of 
the year by the probability of another abundant crop of American 
cotton. The prospect of a notable decline in the price of raw material, 
it was considered, would cause an appreciable decrease in the price of 
yarns during 1898. Many spinners did not, therefore, hesitate to con- 
tract for their output during the whole of this present year. It was 
not then believed there would be any advance in 1898. Yarns from 
American cotton, it should be noted, were at the close of the year 
quoted, for the coarse numbers up to 18, inclusive, lower than the cor- 
responding yarn spun from western or northern Indian cotton. 

The new cylindrical bales introduced by the American Cotton Com- 
pany met with a favorable reception on this market. The advantages 
of less bulkiness and better condition upon arrival augur successful 
results for this new method of packing cotton. 

A few details of the importance of the cotton industry at Gheut may 
not be amiss. Full mention can not be made of the cotton mills outside 
of the city for want of statistics. It can only be stated, in general, 
that while not so numerous they are still not without considerable 
importance. 

The cotton industry is one of the most important of this city. Spin- 
ning was first introduced in the early years of this century by Lievin 
Bauweus. England at that time prohibited the exportation of any 
cotton-spinning machinery, but Bauwens, at the risk of his life, sue 
ceeded in bringing to Belgium, piece by piece, an entire spinning 
machine. This sample he caused to be imitated, and thus established 
the first spinning mill at Ghent. At present the number of spindles 
amounts to 565,202 for spinning and 84,642 for twisting yarn. During 
the year two new cotton mills were started. 
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The following table gives details in regard to each establishment: 



Firms. 



Spinning. Twisting. 



Pannentier Van Hoegarden 
dtCo 

Societe Anonyme "Lous- 
bergs" 

Jules de Hemptinne 

Soci6te Anonyme La Louis 
lane 

Societe Anonyme La Florida 

Societe Le Texas 

Baertsoeu & Buysse 

Desmet Ouequier 

J. Dierman 

J. Van Loo 

Van Acker Vanden Broeck . . 

Pipyn&Co 

Be Coater & Rousseau 



Spindles. 



130,000 

80,000 
47,300 

41,702 
32,000 
22.000 
25,860 
10,560 
15,000 
14,000 
12,500 
15,500 
10,500 



20,000 

3,000 
21,000 

11,028 
2,000 
7,000 

380 
4,920 

500 



2.000 
234 



Firms. 



Spinning. 



Societe Anonyme La Con- 
pure 

Societe Anonyme Cotonniere 

deGand 

L. & F. Motte Freres 

A. Vincent <fe Auger Vincent. 
Vanderhaeghen &. Cruy- 

plants 

Demoor Freres 

Societe Anonyme "Filature 

de Coton de Ledeberg" . . . . 
Societe Anonyme "la xfou- 

velle Orleans" 

Filature de Boyghem 

Total 



Spindlei 



Twisting. 



8,200 

10,000 
10.778 
8,188 

12,144 
8.000 

7,500 

20,000 
18, COO 



566,202 



2,000 



300 
500 

1,500 

2,280 
6,000 



84,642 



The number of men and women employed is about 7,000. Both 
American and Indian cottons are spun. The principal manufacture is 
of yarns of the average numbers. The output of the finer numbers is 
gradually increasing. The productive value of the spindles employed 
is annually becoming greater by reason of the introduction of various 
modern improvements. 

France, Holland, Italy, and Switzerland purchase a considerable 
portion of the coarse yarns, the remainder being absorbed by the local 
weavers. The export trade to France has in recent years been seriously 
hindered by the increase in the rates of duty. Almost all the large 
spinning mills have a weaving department. 

COTTON GOODS. 

Weavers of cotton experienced a very unsatisfactory year. The 
lower prices of yarns tempted the manufacturers of plain and mixed 
cottons and linens destined for bleaching or dyeing. Believing that by 
offering a great variety of textiles to customers they might increase 
their sales, there was at first considerable increase in stocks. Sales, 
however, became more and more difficult by reason of the anticipated 
decline in prices, so that eventually many establishments determined 
to reduce their production. 

Had it not been for the African market the depression would have 
been worse. The trade with the Kongo was well maintained, and this 
mitigated prevailing conditions to a certain degree. 

Owing to the importance of the cotton industry the unfavorable 
situation constituted one of the most unfortunate aspects of the year. 

The Ghent weaving establishments produce all grades and kinds of 
textiles. Their products have a European reputation. The number of 
looms is about 7,000, and weavers number 4,000. Taking spinners and 
weavers together there are about 11,000 persons engaged in the cotton 
industry of the city, exclusive of the clerical and mechanical force 
employed. 

Weaving is gradually being transferred from the city proper to the 
neighboring villages. At Wetteren, Steydinge, and Waerschoot at 
least 4,000 looms have been put in place within ten years. The number 
is annually increasing. The importance of the establishments within 
the city limits, on the other hand, is less than it was a few years ago. 
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Labor difficulties mainly account for this gradual removal. The intro- 
duction of the four-loom system seems to have only temporarily hin- 
dered it. 

The principal dyeing center for Ghent textiles is Brussels. Cotton 
goods are exported from Ghent to almost every foreign country. Tariff 
modifications abroad are nevertheless rendering this trade more and 
more precarious each year. 

A complete list of Ghent weaving establishments is as follows: 
Baertsoeu & Buysse; Beernaerts, Felix; De Coster & Rousseau: De 
Rudder & Minne : De Staercke, A. & V. ; Dierman, J. J., & Co, : Jules 
de Hemptinne; Parmentier, Van Hoeygardeu & Co.; Pipyn & Fils; 
Soci6t6 Anonyme "Florida;" fcoci6t6 Auonyme "La Conpure;" Soci6t«5 
Anonyme "La Louisiane;" Soci6t6 Anonyme "La Waarschootoise;" 
Soci6t6 Anonyme "Lousbergs;" Soci6t6 Anonyme "Texas;" Storme 
Brasseur; Suppes & Fils; Nyttendaele Fils; Vanderhaegen & Cruy- 
plants; Vandewaele & Veesaert; Vercruysse & Martens; Gustave 
Steurbaut; DePorre & Cruyplants; Soci6t6 Anonyme "Cissage de 
Gendbrugge;' 7 Delin, Henri. 

FLAX AND TOW TABNS. 

Generally speaking, spinners of flax and tow had a very quiet year. 
Manufacturers report a much smaller volume of business than in pre- 
ceding years. The crops of 1896 furnished the flax spinners sufficient 
raw material, but the cheaper goods were of inferior quality, sometimes 
even unsuitable for the uses of Belgian spinners, while those of superior 
quality were held at quotations comparatively high. 

The tendency in the price of flax yarns throughout the year was toward 
weakness ; the ordinary qualities were especially affected. The demand 
for flax yarns was less than the production. Thus stocks increased, 
bringing about the decline in prices, which were in September charac- 
terized as the " lowest ever known," but wbich subsequently declined 
still further. The demand for tow yarns equaled the production, and 
thus they were fairly steady. The cheapness of cotton causes serious 
competition with everything made of flax. Fortunately for manufac- 
turers consuming the latter, the price of their raw material has like- 
wise declined. 

The greatest menace to the prosperity of this industry and its ally, 
linen weaving, is said to reside in the gradually increasing control exer- 
cised by the Government, arising in recent legislation. The law limit- 
ing the hours of labor of children and young women in the flax mills 
has resulted in a similar reduction of time for the entire working force. 
Now new measures are proposed to regulate the sanitary conditions 
and increase the salubrity of the factories. Although all these laws 
are in accord with modern ideas of protecting the laboring classes, the 
mill owners are protesting vigorously against their enforcement as 
unnecessary and as infringing their liberty of control. Such legislation 
certainly threatens their ability to compete in the markets of the world, 
as it increases the expense of maintenance of their mills. The laboring 
classes, however, will be better protected. 

The new United States tariff has had no direct effect upon flax spin- 
ning, as the quantity of yarns exported from this district to the United 
States is comparatively small. Indirectly, however, by lessening the 
demand for textile fabrics in which the products of local spinning mills 
may be employed, the tariff has had a depressing influence upon the 
trade. 
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The shipments of tow yarns from this consular district to the United 
States during 1897 amounted to the value of $19,869.79, as compared 
with $4,252.19 in 1890, being an increase of $15,617.60. 

The principal flax and tow spinning mills at Ghent are: 



Spindles. 

Sociltt Anonyme " La L v 8 " 60, 500 

&oc\6%6 Anonyme "Liniere Gan- 

toise" 52,000 

Soctete Anonyme " La Lteve n . . 25, 000 
Sooi^te* Anonyme "Linifere St. 

Sauveur" 12,000 

Morel & Verbeke 10,500 

Emile Desmet & Co 11,200 

Veuve N. Feyerick 10,200 

8oci£t6 Anonyme " Association 

Liniere" 6,500 



Spindles. 

Vandepntte & Bothlisberger ... 3, 790 

Demoor Freree 3, 500 

Soci^te* Anonyme "Filature du 

Nord" 2,800 

J. Vanden Bulcke 2,495 

L. Grenier & Frferes 2,000 

L. Tollenaere & File 2,600 

Bnyk <&. Destanbergh 1,540 

Story & Morel 1,088 

Total 207,713 



LINEN GOODS. 

The improvement in this industry expected at the close of 1896 did not 
materialize. During the year very favorable conditions of production, 
especially in the low prices of raw materials, prevailed and this encour- 
aged spinners to work to their full capacity; and similar low prices in 
yarns enabled weavers to likewise increase their production. Yarns of 
inferior quality were most in demand ; the low prices of cotton yarns 
also led to a larger manufacture of mixed goods. 

The difficulty of the situation has resided in a small foreign demand. 
This was principally due to unusual financial conditions existing in 
countries to which important sales were formerly made, as, for instance, 
the high rate of exchange in Spain, Portugal, and Brazil. The results 
of the Turko Grecian war have also not been favorable to trade. The 
highly protective system of France and Germany limit transactions with 
these countries, as do the increased rates of duty under the new United 
States tariff. 

The volume of business in Belgium has been normal. As a natural 
result of the small sales abroad, prices have decreased, the decline 
amounting to from 5 to 15 per cent, according to qualities. The rate 
of profit, however, by reason of the low prices of raw materials, has 
not been materially affected and existing conditions would be fairly 
satisfactory to weavers if only the volume of sales could be increased. 
Wages did not vary during the year, but it would seem that the work 
people would suffer by reduced working time, which action on the part 
of weavers will undoubtedly have to be taken in the near future in 
order to prevent the accumulation of too large stocks. Even if raw 
materials remain low in price, the continuance of production, however 
favorable as to cost, is a serious menace to any renewal of prosperity 
in this industry. After the great calm of the past year some weavers 
predict an increased activity in demand, due to a natural reaction, but 
they all agree in saying that any hope of a serious advance in prices is 
unfounded. The value of exports from this consular district to the 
United States did not materially vary from the figures for 1896. The 
amounts were in 189G and 1897, respectively, $113,080.55 and $117,691.43, 
being an increase of $4,610.88. 

The changes in the rates of duty, effected by our present tariff, 
aroused great interest among all those engaged in the linen industries. 
While loudly protesting the inability of Americans to cultivate the 
necessary raw material and to attain perfection in the manufacture of 
linens, they complain that our tariff legislation threatens to exclude 
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their own goods from oar markets. For mauy grades the rate of duty 
is already recognized as prohibitive. The only hope for continued rela- 
tions with the United States market resides in the success of efforts to 
limit cost of production to the lowest possible figures. 

A transformation which has been occurring for several years past in 
linen manufacture throughout Flanders is the introduction of modern 
mechanical appliances in the place of hand looms. Every year factory 
production is becoming larger and larger, while hand- loom work in 
dwelling houses is less and less. Almost all the large flax spinners are 
concentrated in Ghent. The total numbers of spindles in the city is 
190,000, as against 175,000 in 1881. All kinds of flax are used, Russian 
being relatively the cheapest. Belgium imports principally Russian 
flaxes, water retted, Riga classification. Sand-retted flaxes and tow 
from Kama, Siberia, and other provinces are also imported. Holland 
flax, which is dark in color, is used for the manufacture of mattress 
tickings. The best yarns, both for chain and weft, are manufactured 
from Flemish or Gourtrai flax. Most of the flax establishments pro- 
duce only the average numbers, some few spinning up to No. 110. 

The yarns of higher numbers generally come from abroad, especially 
from Ireland. A large number of the inferior qualities, weft yarns of 
average numbers, are also imported from England and Bohemia 

Mechanical weaving exists on a large scale at Ghent Flemish 
cloths, especially Gourtrai products, enjoy a well-merited reputation 
throughout the world. The number of looms at Ghent amount to 
about 13,000, as against 2,000 in 1881, and about 9,000 workmen are 
employed. 

Almost all workmen are insured, at the expense of their employers, 
against accidents. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions existing for several 
years, all persons interested in this industry look forward to the ulti- 
mate recovery of its prosperity. A letter received from one of these 
manufacturers says: 

The conditions of production in Belgium ore the most favorable to the development 
of foreign commercial relations. Wages are low; raw' materials brought from 
abroad pay only a moderate duty ; flax, tow, and jute, both raw and spun, are sub- 
ject only to a low rate of duty. Well-organized railways throughout Belgium, con- 
necting with foreign lines, and easy communication with the countries beyond the 
sea exist. Then there is an active, laborious, and economical working class which 
applies itself with ardor to the spinning and weaving industry, continuing to pur- 
sue these trades in all their modern transformations, without forgetting that the 
flax industries have through centuries brought prosperity to Flanders. 

The principal linen- weaving establishments at Ghent are* 



Spindles. 

Parmentier Van Hoecaerven 1, 200 

Socilte* " Lorisbergs " 800 

Baertsven & Buysse 800 

Key (aln<5) 647 

Socilte* Anonyme " Florida " 570 

Socie'te' Anonyme La Louisiana 400 

Gustavo Steurbaut 300 

Vanderhaegben & Cruyplants .... 290 

DeWeese&Brabandt 284 

Vande waele & Veesaert 220 

Vincent & Arager Vincent 210 



Spindles. 

De Porre & Cruyplants 202 

Suppes&fils 200 

Veromvsse & Martens 200 

Soci£te Anonyme • * La Coupure " . . 166 

Jules de Henytinne 100 

De Rudder <&. Minne 80 

Monckarme & ft Is 60 

Raes & Vansteenkiste 48 



Total 6,777 



FLAX SEWING THREAD. 



Manufacturers of flax sewing thread continue to feel the effects of the 
competition of cotton threads. The transformation of flax-spinning 
plants to cotton-spinning installations is gradual but constant, so that 
some day the manufacture of flax sewing thread must disappear. 
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The shipments of flax sewing thread from this consular district to the 
United States during 1897 amounted to $4,434.11, as against $2,308.29 
in 1896, bang an increase of $2,065.82. 

JUTE SPINNING. 

The harvest of jute for the season of 1896-97 was not as important 
as that of the preceding year, but it is now anticipated that the crop of 
1897-98 will furnish Europe an exceptionally large quantity of raw 
material Prices of jute gradually fell throughout the year until about 
the middle of December. This decline would have been even more 
marked if the rise of Indian exchange and the advance in freights had 
not had a contrary influence. 

All the jute- spinning mills were actively employed during the year; 
if the production of some was not greater the fact was due to the pro- 
longed strike of the English machinists, delaying the delivery of new 
machinery. 

Jute yarns were in good demand and prices were well maintained. 
The trade with the United States in this article is very small, exports 
from this district amounting in 1897 to only $659.48, as against $1,092 
in 1896. 

There are three jute spinning mills at Ghent: Soci6t6 Anonyme dela 
Lys, with 6,000 spindles; Morel & Verbeke, with 3,000; Story & Morel, 
with 1,000. 

These 10,000 spindles are for the most part employed in spinning 
numbers 5, 6, and 7 for both the warp and the woof. 

The Lys Company alone spins the fine and the coarse numbers. The 
output of these mills is about 286,000 pounds per week, or 40,000 to 
45,000 bales of 400 pounds each per year. 

All the jute employed by Belgian spinners comes from India, where 
it grows in the delta of the Ganges. Bagging, cordage, mats, and 
carpets are made from it, and it is also used with cotton or flax yarns 
in the manufacture of some mixed textiles. 

JUTE WEAVING. 

Pure jute textiles, mixed cotton and jute, or flax and jute goods were 
demanded in 1897, and these articles will probably continue to enjoy 
public favor by reason of their low prices. The year past may thus be 
considered as satisfactory. Thanks to an abundant crop, spinners 
were able to obtain raw materials advantageously, and even though 
the factories worked to their full extent the output was not equal to the 
demand for yarns. 

The requirements of weavers being in excess of the supply of yarns, 
the demand became exceedingly strong, even Germany, in spite of a 
high duty, purchasing all the yams to be obtained in Belgium. Thus, 
notwithstanding the abundance and cheapness of raw materials, spin- 
ners having orders in advance succeeded in maintaining prices. As a 
result of the bad crops in India and Australia, exportations from these 
countries were very small, which reduced the amount of old bagging 
on the market, that generally hinders sales. Thus great activity was 
given to weaving and the high prices asked for yarns were readily 
obtained. 

Scotch weft yarns continue to be favored by weavers, as statistics of 
the quantity imported show. In 1896 the quantity entered at this port 
was 4,058,410 pounds, while in 1897 it increased to 5,264,032 pounds. 

The principal centers of the jute industry are at Calcutta, India, and 
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Dundee, Scotland. The rapid development of this industry in India 
has inspired serious fears at Dundee, which until recent years had 
almost a monopoly of the so-called "Hessian" bagging, but which now 
meets formidable competition in every market. The trade in sugar 
sacks has almost been lost to European manufacturers; Calcutta fur- 
nishes them at a price little higher than the cost of raw material. Both 
sacks and bagging, however, imported from Calcutta, and even those 
from Dundee, are generally of inferior quality. For articles of good 
quality Belgium can still successfully compete. Nevertheless it is 
feared that as soon as the new looms about to be set up at Calcutta 
are working Dundee will almost entirely lose the United States and 
Brazilian markets, and that Scotch goods will be uuloaded in Belgium 
and Holland at ruinous prices. 

BLEACHING, DYBING, AND FINISHING. 

Bleaching. — The industry of bleaching flax yarns did not decline dur- 
ing the year, notwithstanding a slight decrease in the Spanish and 
Italian demand. The bleaching of cotton textiles suffered somewhat 
from the preference given to colored goods. 

Dyeing. — The industry seems to be adequate for the kind of textiles 
handled. Some dyers are endeavoring to improve their apparatus and 
methods, with a view to the dyeing of fine goods. 

Printing. — Only one such establishment exists at Ghent; it has re- 
cently been enlarged and is making great efforts to respond to the 
growing demand. 

Finishing. — This branch is making marked progress. The introduc- 
tion of improved gigs and new finishing machines has recently devel- 
oped the manufacture of colored tissues and cotton flannel. Quite a 
number of Ghent manufacturers now produce the latter article. Those 
interested are constantly urging upon the authorities the necessity of 
developing more fully the technical education given in these various 
branches. At the present moment their wishes seem about to be 
realized on the enlargement of the buildings belonging to the indus- 
trial school of this city. 

CORDAGE AND ROPE. 

All branches of this industry were normally active last year, though 
toward the end there was a reaction. Most countries where Belgian 
cordage is imported in any quantity had purchased in 1896, by reason 
of the low prices of the manufactured products. Some kinds of hemp and 
fibers becoming firmer, were no longer offered so freely, but the manu- 
facturer, although pressed^hesitated to advance his prices. Hemp, ma- 
nila, and sisal cordage of British and American makes were being sold 
at such incredibly low prices that they threatened to supplant Belgian 
makes in some purchasing countries, therefore it was necessary to 
reduce the latter to the same level. The weakness of the Indian market 
also contributed to this result. Thus the volume of sales made by Bel- 
gian manufacturers was large, but without great profit. 

Transactions with the United States were limited to small sales for 
special usages. The total value of these articles exported from this 
consular district to the United States in 1897 was $1,609.18, as com- 
pared with $1,147.73 in 1896, an increase of $461.45. 

LACE. 

The condition of the Flemish lace trade becomes worse every year* 
Where five years ago profits were 10 or 15 per cent, they are now only 
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5 per cent in special cases, and ordinarily 3 per cent. The United 
States especially buys less and less. The increase in the rate of duty 
on lace under the Dingley tariff will still further affect this trade. 

Last year the declared exports for the United States from this dis- 
trict were valued at $22,142.72; in 1896 they had been $32,260.34, and 
there was consequently a decrease of $10,123.60. 

MACHINERY. 

A general activity during 1897 is to be noted for all branches of 
mechanical industry. The situation at the opening of the year was 
well maintained; orders continued numerous, giving a good impetus to 
business. The demand for steam engines, for the production of electric 
power and for lighting purposes, was especially brisk. The industries 
created by Belgian capital in Russia contributed largely to the volume 
of trade. Exportation of machinery to France and to American countries 
is for the most part impossible, by reason of existing tariffs. Competi- 
tion for French contracts is also generally prevented by a condition 
excluding foreign bidders; especially is this true of electric lighting 
and electric street railway contracts. 

Ordinary pig iron, which is the chief raw material employed in Ghent 
machine shops, is mostly imported from England and Luxembourg, the 
prices being low. Iron of better qualities comes from Scotland and 
Sweden. 

Steel is of Belgian manufacture or is brought from Germany, almost 
all for tool making coming from England. 

Boiled and wrought iron, as well as rolled copper, are mostly of native 
manufacture. 

A great diversity of machinery is constructed at Ghent. Stationary 
steam engines, spinning and weaving machinery, locomotives, water- 
works machinery, boilers of all kinds, generators, oil and grain mills, 
and railway car springs, are the principal articles. The trade is chiefly 
export, Belgian consumption being comparatively small. In recent 
years this industry has developed greatly. The four principal estab- 
lishments are briefly described as follows: 

Soci6t6 Anonyme des Anciens Ateliers, " Vanden Kerchove" (founded 
1825) manufactures all the machinery, appliances, and tools employed 
in engine building, transmission of power, etc. Specialties are Corliss, 
Bonjour, horizontal, vertical, monocylindrical, compound, Willans, and 
other engines. Value of output. $300,000 or more. 

Ateliers de Construction de Gustave Van Acker (founded 1835) 
makes stationary engines and machinery for transmission of power. 
Annual production, $100,000. 

Soci6t6 Anonyme du Phoenix (founded 1837) makes machinery and 
tools; 400 workmen. Output valued at $200,000 to $300,000 annually. 

CareU fr&res (founded 1839) manufacture Sulzer stationary engines, 
railway locomotives, and tramway locomotives; 400 workmen. Annual 
production, $400,000 to $500,000. 

In closing this subject, attention should be directed to the interest 
manifested by the municipal authorities and by the manufacturers in 
the technical school. Improvements are introduced every year, in order 
to keep abreast of the age. 

HARDWARE. 

The volume of business increased during 1897 by 25 per cent. Prices 
were generally very satisfactory. Wages and percentage of profits 
were unchanged. 
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BICYCLES. 

Prices generally declined, bat there was an increased sale, the 
demand being perhaps 20 per cent in excess of that of the preceding" 
year. There was a decided increase in the number of American makes 
offered on this market, bnt most are of mediocre grade, selling at very 
cheap prices. Better qualities might also find sale here; they should, 
however, be generally heavier and stronger than the ordinary American 
wheel, in order to be practicable for use on the local roads. For far- 
ther particulars see special paragraph on bicycles in a report from this 
consulate on "American goods in Flanders," dated December 18, 1897, 
published in Commercial Relations, 1896-97, Vol. II, p. 166. 

COAL, 

Goal for factories has been in good demand, with an advance of 
30 cents per ton. Goal for domestic use was not demanded by reason 
of the mild winter season. A similar advance in price has, however, 
been maintained. Profits have been slightly increased, owing to the 
advance in price, but not proportionately, as the increased miners' wages 
accounted for a part of the difference in quotation. There were some 
strikes in Belgium, but they were without importance. 

IRON. 

For iron the demand was good throughout the year, quotations 
advancing 9 cents per 100 pounds. Profits increased and there was 
general improvement in this industry. 

POWDEB. 

Prices remained relatively firm, but without large profits. For the 
first time in several years, no powder was exported to the United 
States from this consular district. The new tariff is said to interfere 
with this trade. 

BASKETS. 

The basket trade suffered little variation in 1897. The volume of busi- 
ness is said to have somewhat increased, but prices and the percentage 
of profits remained about the same as during the preceding year. The 
shipments to the United States, all being made previous to July 1, 
amounted to only $1,669.94, as compared with $2,463.09 in 1896. The 
new tariff is said to have cut off all hopes of further sales to our 
country. 

TANNED LEATHER. 

This industry experienced during 1897 the same difficulties as almost 
all the local trades. Overproduction and the want of markets have 
forced tanners to sell at prices usually very unprofitable. The quota- 
tions for hides were too high in comparison with the prices obtained for 
tanned leather. This situation arose from the scarcity of stock in the 
market. At the end of 1896 there were 163,158 Buenos Ayres hides 
on hand at Autwerp, and at the end of 1897 the number was only 
48,608. As a result hides were in good demand at firm prices. 

Tanned leather was in good demand, especially during the last months 
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of the year. Upper leather was selling remarkably well at prices easily 
maintained. 

The demand for exportation was relatively good. On the other hand, 
considerable quantities of tanned and curried leather were imported 
from the United States and England, thus seriously competing with 
Belgian products. 

BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Although no sugar appears as exported to the United States from 
this consular district, large quantities are shipped from Ghent and 
vicinity and invoiced at Antwerp. 

The beet-sugar industry of Bast Flanders is very important. There 
are 8 sugar factories, which are among the largest of Belgium; 4 
produce in ordinary years from 1,200 to 1,600 tons, 1 from 1,600 to 2,500 
tons, and 3 more than 2,500 tons. 

The manufacture of sugar in this district during the season of 1897-98 
employed about 30 per cent less beet root than during the preceding 
year. The estimates for the season of 1897-98 were 22,596 tons of 
sugar, as against 28,712 tons for the previous year. This difference 
is due to the violent crisis which the sugar industry is experiencing. 
Belgian factories, however, worked well and rapidly. The raw material 
was very rich, and the yield in sugar is the highest, it is said, ever 
known in this country. 

According to newspaper reports 123 sugar factories were active 
during the season of 1896-97. Four establishments were inactive, in 
the Province of Hainaut. The following quantities are estimated to 
be the production of native sugar during the last five years: 1892-93, 
143,000 tons; 1893-94, 188,000 tons; 1894-95, 208,000 tons; 1895-96, 
182,000 tons; 1896-97, 235,000 tons. 

Of these last-named figures the Province of Antwerp produced 
$1,722,525 worth; Brabant, $6,307,240; East Flanders, $5,541,416; 
West Flanders, $1,667,327; Hainaut, $15,669,477; Liege, $10,296,164; 
Limbourg, $1,904,331, and Namur $2,253,275. 

The Province of Antwerp has 3 factories; Brabant, 15; East Flan- 
ders, 8; West Flanders, 3; Hainaut, 53; Liege, 29; Limbourg, 6, and 
Namur 6. 

The fiscal situation, according to the opinion of those best informed, 
is growing worse and worse. Sugar manufacturers enjoy no stability in 
respect to the internal revenue taxes. The direct bounties accorded 
upon exportation of sugar by France, Germany, and Austria have 
caused a considerable decline in this market. 

When the new law is put into operation, in September, 1899, great 
disaster is feared. It is hoped that an international agreement tending 
to abolish bounties in all countries, direct and indirect, may be made 
before that time. 

To quote from a commercial report made recently by Mr. Oscar 
Mechelynck, one of the principal manufacturers at Ghent: 

The minister of finance, after having promised to abolish the duties, to indemnify 
the holders of sugar, and to propose a bounty of $0.35 per 100 pounds exported, 
instead of executing these measures simply increased the official estimates to 4.18 
pounds, leaving to the manufacturers all the loss which they must suffer by the 
decrease of the duties in 1899 from $3.95 to $1.32 per 100 pounds. As a compensatory 
measure, he has consented to impose a duty of $19.30 on every 220 pounds (gross 
weight, with the tare) of beet roots imported. It is asked how such a measure can 
favor the sugar industry f On the contrary, it weighs heavily upon all the factories 
situated near the frontiers, which for many years past have sought their raw material 
in Holland and France. 
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A petition, signed by the manufacturers of the Province of Antrwerp 
and the two Flanders, was addressed to the minister of finance. Xt set 
forth: 

1. The difficulty of correctly assessing this tax, on account of* the 
trouble in determining the tare and net weight. 

2. The injustice of the tax, which falls only upon the manufacturers 
near the frontier. 

3. The lack of profit to the farmer. 

Viewed on all sides, the sugar industry is in a bad condition, and 
how to extricate it is one of the great economic questions of Europe. 

The principal sugar concern at Ghent is La Ruche, a syndicate con- 
sisting of the firms of J. & O. Mechelynck at Ghent and Terdonck, 
Franz Wittouck at Relzaete; the Soci6t6 Anonyme of Selzaete and the 
Society Anonyme of Moerbeke (establishments founded between I860 
and 1875). Total number of workmen, 1,320; raw material employed 
annually, 175,000 tons of beet roots; annual production, 6,500 tons of 
crystallized sugar, 7,500 tons of raw sugar, 4,400 tons of molasses, 
70 000 tons of pulp, and 20,000 tons of calcareous waste. 

CANE SUGAR KEFINING. 

Besides the manufacture of beet- root sugar, some of the Ghent estab- 
lishments are engaged in the refining of cane sugar. Quite as mucb 
difficulty is experienced in finding raw material of good quality as in 
subsequently selling the manufactured product, the colonial factories, 
the usual source of supply, having succeeded in increasing their pro- 
duction in quantity only by sacrificing quality. The low price of beet- 
root sugar is a great obstacle to the sale of cane products. Duties 
abroad also seriously hinder exportation. There is likewise a gradual 
occurring decrease in the demand. 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 

In recent years the manufacture of chemical products has rapidly 
developed at Ghent and vicinity. Several new factories have been 
established and the older ones have been enlarged. Among the new 
industries there should be mentioned: 

1. The manufacture of aluminum by the Peuiakopf process, in full 
activity at Relzaete. 

2. The manufacture of electrolytic chlorine at Ghent. 

3. The manufacture of naphtha and products of tar at Schoonaerde. 

The production of sulphuric acid at Ghent has increased consider- 
ably, three works being in full activity. Two produce it especially for 
use in the manufacture of superphosphates, an industry which, while 
developing in this locality, is not profitable. The third factory pro- 
duces sulphuric acid, especially to supply its own need in the production 
of acetic acid. It alto manufactures muriatic, acetic, and nitric acids. 
The manufacture of muriatic acid has naturally introduced that of sul- 
phate of soda, which is readily sold to glass blowers at firm prices. In 
1897 all these products found easy sale, but the prices obtained for sul- 
phuric acid and muriatic acid were not as high as in 1896. Acetic acid 
alone was difficult to export, because of heavy duties imposed upon it 
abroad and the number of factories of a like nature in neighboring 
countries. Crystals of soda, sulphate of crystallized soda, and liquid 
chloride of chalk, all manufactured here, enjoyed a good demand, both 
for consumption and for bleaching and dyeing purposes. 
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Ghent lias likewise two white-lead works in full activity. The ultra- 
marines manufactured at Melle, near Ghent, were in good demand both 
for consumption and exportation. All the chemical works situated at 
Ghent and vicinity, it should be noted, are well managed and well 
equipped. In view of their proximity to the sea and the lower freight 
rates than those of their German competitors, it is surprising that they 
have not diverted some American trade. Chemicals, however, do not 
appear among the exports of this consular district. This fact certainly 
merits attention of American buyers. 

MILLING. 

The first six months of 1897 formed a long period of stagnation for 
the milling industry, during which it was impossible to advance the prices 
of flour sufficiently to be profitable. The last six months, on the contrary, 
were very lively by reason of the constant advance in wheat. The 
defective quality of Danube grain caused millers to abandon their usual 
mixtures and to revert almost entirely to American wheat. During the 
year a new mill of a daily capacity of 300 to 400 quarters was established 
at Ghent, and another is being erected at Gourtrai. 

BREWERIES. 

The breweries continue to increase in number, and are in a very pros- 
perous condition. There were 612 in East Flanders in 1897, of which 
004 were in operation and 8 idle. The total quantity of flour declared 
dutiable by brewers, in accordance with chapter 2 of the law of August 
20, 1885, was 29,317 tons, an increase of 323 tons over 1896, while the 
volume declared by those who follow the requirements of chapter 3 of 
the law of 1822 was 713,835.73 gallons, a decrease of 25,759.58 under 
1896. Brewers are thus apparently abandoning work under the old 
law and adopting the new regime. 

The amount of internal-revenue tax paid was $7,417.61 

DISTILLERIES. 

* 

The number of distilleries in East Flanders in 1897 was 127, of which 
99 were active. Of those at work, 92 were agricultural and 7 industrial 
distilleries. The quantity subjected to taxation, according to the law 
of July 18, 1887 (now abrogated), amounted to 1,724,278.50 gallons, of 
which 1,156,8 *6. 75 were for the agricultural distilleries. In 1896, these 
quantities were, respectively, 4,042,331.32 and 3,863,649.86 gallons. 

The distilleries working under the new law reported a production of 
814,403,088.75 gallons of brandy 50 G. L., at 15° centigrade, of which 
297,764,273.24 gallons at the same degree were for agricultural dis- 
tilleries. 

The increase in the internal-revenue taxes paid by distillers over those 
of 1896 was $76,552.96. 

LUMBER. 

At the end of 1896 there had been a general clearance of stocks at 
Ghent, owing to the large demand of that year. In lumber of large 
dimensions a rise of 20 per cent in price had occurred, and in small 
dimensions 35 per cent. 

Last year, therefore, opened under most favorable auspices. The 
high prices quoted in the north were maintained, and still importers 
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succeeded in making good profits. The season, however, had scarcely 
began when an excessive importation inundated the market with all 
kinds of sawed lumber, and depressed prices. The end of the year left 
an important stock on the market, with very feeble prices here and high 
quotations in the north. If during 1898 any further decline occurs, the 
trade in exotic woods will certainly suffer severely. 

Freights remained normal throughout the year. The sawmills, while 
not so active as during the previous year, were still busy. 

The duties on lumber are shown in the following table, the rates 
under both the old and the new law being given. The present law 
was adopted January 1, 1896. 



Old tariff 


New tariff 


(per oobio 


(per cubic 


meter), a 


meter), a 


90.193 


90.193 


.193 


.198 


.579 


.198 


1.158 


1.158 


.579 


.886 


1.158 


1.158 


L737 


1.158 


.579 


.193 


Free. 


.193 


1.158 


L737 


1.787 


1.737 



Oak 

Oak logs 

Pine logs 

8awed pine 

Pitch-pin© timbers 

Joists and sawn boards more than 2 inches thick (5 centimeters) — 

Joists and sawn boards less than 2 inches thick (5 centimeters) 

Pine timbers and joists 

Trees, mining lumber, etc 

Planed and worked lumber more than 2 inches thick (5 centimeters) 
Planed and worked lumber less than 2 inches thick (5 centimeters) . 



a Cubic meter = 35.31 cubic feet. 



The total quantity of lumber imported in 1897 and 1896 was 
11,397,608.97 and 10,025,215.2 cubic feet, respectively — an increase of 
1,372,393.79 cubic feet for last year. 

The various kinds of lumber and the quantities of each were: 



I 



1896. 



1897. 



I Cubic feet. 

Oak logs , 285,975.69 

Oak, divers I 19,102.71 

Pitch-pine logs 27,894.9 

Pitch-pine joists and boards I 67,583.34 

Pine logs I 35,310 

Pine timbers and beams I 513,937.05 

Pine joists and boards I 5,720,220 

Other lumber, mining lumber, etc \ 3,253,357.47 



CSOriefmL 

818,390.27 

49,575.24 

10.416.45 

93,289.02 



477,285.27 
6,757,380.63 
3,691,272.09 



The value of lumber imported during 1897 may be estimated at 
$3,500,000. The wages of the workmen engaged at Ghent in handling 
and manufacturing it amounted to about $400,000. 

BAGS AND PAPER STOCK. 

This trade experienced a slight improvement in 1897. Exportations 
to European countries were a little larger than during the preceding 
year. Prices on rags advanced somewhat; on the other hand the quo- 
tations for baggings and flax waste had a tendency to decline. The 
prices of waste papers remained practically unchanged. Profits in all 
countries continued very smalL 

The total volume of business varied very little from that of 1896. The 
shipments of all kinds of rags and paper stock from this consular dis- 
trict to the United States were valued at $262,713,90 as against 
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$261,017.49 for the previous year, being an increase of $1,696.41. The 
percentage of this trade, as compared with the total trade of this dis- 
trict in 1896 and 1897, was, respectively, 24.5 per cent and 22.33 per cent. 
Since 1886, when it was 64.50 per cent, its share has been annually less 
and less. 

The exports of rags from this district to the United States declined 
from 26,491 bales in 1896 to 23,652 bales in 1897. The prospects for the 
paper stock and rag business are not flattering. It is probable that this 
year will mark a still farther decrease in the United States purchases. 
Wood pulp is more and more taking the place of rags in paper making. 

hatters' pubs. 

The manufacturers of hatters' furs experienced a much more pros- 
perous year than in 1896. The production of these articles greatly 
increased. Most of the factories worked full time, while during the 
preceding year half time was the rule. Prices, which in 1896 were not 
at all remunerative, are becoming fairly satisfactory. Although very 
low there still remains a small margin of profit by reason of the extra- 
ordinarily cheap quotations for skins. 

The new tariff does not in the least embarrass exports to the United 
States; on the contrary it rather favors them, the rate on hatters' 
furs remaining unchanged at 20 per cent, while the duty on some of 
the manufactured articles has been increased. United States pur- 
chases in this district increased last year over those of 1896, the figures 
being $100,555.34 and $27,892.61, respectively, an increase of $72,662.73. 

The number of finishing shops at Lokeren is also on the increase. 
Most of them belong to English houses. The methods of manufactur- 
ing these furs are gradually being transformed. Machinery is more and 
more taking the place of hand labor in the various processes. Last 
year some new machines for the garrage and secretage of the skins 1 
were introduced, but as yet their practical and economic advantages 
have not been universally recognized. 

BABBIT SKINS. 

This trade reached the lowest ebb between October 1, 1896, and April 
1, 1897. During these six months there was not a single shipment to 
the United States. Our purchases, which in 1883 had amounted to 
•405,920.71, thus ceased. 

From April 1, 1897, forward, there was a slight improvement, and the 
year closed with much brighter prospects. As an illustration of the 
general conditions, one firm reports "Our business last year amounted 
only to one-third of our trade during 1895." Prices declined under 
these circumstances, but still sales were very difficult to make. 

This industry does not feel any ill effects from the new United States 
tariff. The duty on its products remains unchanged. By reason of an 
increase in the rate of duty on some of the articles manufactured from 
rabbit skins, the purchases of the skins to be manufactured in the 
United States will probably increase. The exports from this consular 
district to the United States in 1897 amounted to $9,416.16, as compared 
with $5,859.28 in 1896, an increase of $3,556.88. 

■See report on "Rabbit skins and batters' furs," from this consulate, published 
in Special Consular Keports, Vol. XV. 

C R 98— VOL 2 8 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Exportation to Russia, Denmark, Germany, France, and England 
increased from 20 to 30 per cent during 1897. With the United States, 
on the other hand, this trade suffered for the first time a serious 
decrease. During 1897 the declared value of plants shipped from this 
consulate to our country amounted to $109,584.82, as compared with 
$144,473.63 in 18'.i6. The causes for this decreased valuation were 
chiefly the changes in the United States tariff on plants and the increas- 
ing difficulty of making collections in America. The latter cause was 
certainly the more potent. The chief articles affected by the new tariff 
have been palms and azaleas. 

Taking into consideration the entire export trade, the gains made on 
sales to other countries during the past year have more than offset the 
decline in American trade, consequently it can not be said that Ghent 
horticulture experienced any interruption in its development. 

The multiplication of horticultural establishments throughout the 
two provinces of Flanders continued, but probably in not the same 
proportion as in the preceding year. The overproduction in certain 
plants, of which there had been so much complaint, seems to have dis- 
appeared. It may be said that, owing to the exceedingly low prices 
prevailing during 1896, the production of Belgian horticulturists for 
1897 decreased about 30 per cent. The demand and supply were there- 
fore more nearly equal. Prices throughout the year remained exceed- 
ingly low, and this fact aids in explaining why the valuation of American 
purchases decreased to such an extent. The total value of exports 
probably declined, although the quantity of plants shipped abroad 
largely increased. At the close of the year there were indications that 
a slight advance might be realized in 1898. The decline during 1897 
on some articles — such, for instance, as azaleas — was so marked that a 
natural reaction must be expected. The low prices of certain varieties 
of azaleas must, however, be attributed to the fact that they have lost 
popularity with the public. Azaleas, too, are the one class of plants in 
which the worst effects of overproduction have been felt. The sudden 
and excessive decline in the prices of these plants at one period of 1897 
can be accounted for only by the fright of some amateur horticulturists 
who were eager to sell at all hazards. 

The wages paid to horticultural workmen are slowly but surely 
increasing. The hours of labor are also considerably shorter than a 
few years ago. There is also a tendency to increase the other expenses 
incidental to horticultural establishments, consequently the rate of 
profit is gradually falling lower and lower. 

The investment of larger capital is essential. Several years are nec- 
essary to obtain results in the cultivation of plants, and upon the sale 
of their products horticulturists must grant long credits, thus frequently 
not realizing for several years after the investment of their capital. 

The tendency to the adoption of high tariffs by foreign countries also 
works to the injury of smaller horticulturists and favors the larger estab- 
lishments. It is to be predicted that within a few years this entire 
trade will be concentrated in the hands of a few powerful firms. 

The greatest complaint of those engaged in the American trade con- 
tinues to be the difficulty of making collections. So many losses have 
occurred in recent years as to render horticulturists cautious. 

The tariff, as heretofore mentioned, is not the occasion of very great 
alarm. The expense attendant upon a shipment of plants is now such 
as practically only the important houses can sustain. Before plants 
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purchased abroad can be placed upon the American market, duly, trans- 
portation, and all other charges paid, 00 to 65 per cent must be added 
to the original purchase price in a foreign market. The American pur- 
chaser, to be able to bear this additional outlay, which it may be remarked 
is necessarily immediate and not a matter of credit, must have consid- 
erable resources. From this point of view, Belgian horticulturists do 
not regard with entire disfavor a reasonable tariff, for it insures busi- 
ness with well to-do and responsible American houses. 

The worst features of tariffs are their constant modifications. Efforts 
are being made to induce the Belgian Government to endeavor to obtain 
the proper safeguards to horticultural interests by means of special 
treaties with foreign nations. 

The future of Belgian horticulture is nevertheless assured. As the 
present establishments become older, more scientific processes and meth- 
ods are gradually being introduced; greater knowledge of the needs of 
the markets, and how to supply them, will certainly produce better 
results. Prices may be lower, but with the smaller cost of production 
and larger volume of business, even though the rate of profits be reduced, 
prosperity can not fail to follow. 

cereals. 

Wheat, during the first six months of last year, showed a steady 
decline; the last half of the year was marked by the rise in quotations, 
which finally passed the highest level of the preceding year. 

Between the two extremes of the year there was a variation of about 
62 cents per 100 pounds. The lowest quotation recorded at Antwerp 
was in the middle of April, when American red winter wheat sold at 
$1.40 per 100 pounds, and the highest was toward the end of August, 
when the same wheat was held at $2.02 per 100 pounds. 

Barley. — The characteristic feature of the season was the scarcity of 
good foreign qualities for breweries. In Turkey the crop was in great 
part destroyed by the rains; in Chile and Denmark it amounted to 
nothing. Imports from Asia Minor were of poor grade. The stock 
from the preceding year and the regular arrivals from the Black Sea 
and Asiatic Turkey barely sufficed for the demand. Prices were con- 
sequently firm and on a constant advance. In spite of the prospect of 
considerable quantities from California, the year closed well with an 
upward tendency. 

Oats. — Since the imposition of a duty this article has almost lost its 
importance on this market. If the growing of oats continues at the 
present rate, this region will soon be entirely independent of foreign 
supplies. 

Com.— America still ruled the market in 1897; thanks to its phe- 
nomenal crop, and the enormous quantities shipped to Europe, the 
effects of the poor crops in other countries were not felt. During the 
entire year exceptionally low prices prevailed. 

m The native crops of wheat, rye, and barley were very much less than 
in 1896; the quality of these cereals was, however, good; oats alone 
showed an appreciable increase over the harvest of 1896. 

SEEDS. 

Flaxseed. — During the entire year business was difficult and slow. 

This situation arose from the fact that prices of seeds did not at any 

time correspond with those of the articles manufactured from them; 
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oil makers, therefore, frequently worked at a loss or gained a profit only 
when their market advanced. The Argentine Republic shipped only 
very limited quantities, and the United States did not export at all. 
An imminent scarcity was foreseen, and important transactions were 
closed with Russia. St. Petersburg, Riga, Pervan Reval, and Siban 
were the principal ports of exportation. Ghent received a large share 
of these shipments. Its importations, amounting only to 8,000 tons in 
1895 and 8,129 tons in 1896, reached 17,661 tons in 1897. 

Colza seed. — The early portion of the year did not experience any 
great activity, but in June, when the disastrous prospects of European 
crops became known, the market recovered and an advance of 20 per 
cent occurred. Fortunately India had a good crop and could replace 
the deficit. The rise reached its culmination in August. The end of 
the year was calm and prices were maintained. 

Ravison seed. — The crop was mediocre, and Belgian imports decreased 
largely. The market followed the fluctuations of colza seed. 

Flaxseed for sowing. — Riga flaxseed for sowing, although of very fine 
quality, did not attract the usual attention of importers. Low prices 
for flax discouraged the farmers, who are gradually abandoning the 
culture of this seed and reverting to cereals. 

The quotation of about $4 per sack, made at the beginning of the 
season in September, was maintained until the end of the year. 

The following table gives the particulars of Riga exports of flaxseed 
for sowing during 1896 and 1897 : 



Exported to— 


1896. 


1807. 




Barrels and 
sacks. 
52,210 
22,224 
12,827 
17,202 
1,710 


Barrels and 
sacks. 

87,011 
18,149 
11,628 


Germany 


EnglancT 




10,252 


Holland 


2,380 








Total 


106,173 


79,420 





FLAX AND TOW. 

*n 1897 the trade, both domestic and foreign, suffered a severe 
depression. The quality of flax grown was poorer than in the previous 
year and prices were accordingly lower. The farmers, generally speak- 
ing, lost money in producing it; notwithstanding the prices of flax were 
much below the average exporters did not have a brilliant year; 
only during a couple of months prior to the adoption of the new tariff 
was there any increase in the quantity exported, while during the 
remainder of the year shipments were much smaller than the average. 
In England, France, and Germany the demand was much less than 
previously. The cause of the decline in the English trade is the loss 
to English spinners, in a great degree, of American markets. In both 
France and Germany, and even in Belgium itself, Russian flax is com- 
peting. It appears that the trade in Belgian flax is on the decline, and 
the only possibility of even a partial amelioration resides in the decrease 
of the flax crop. 

The total exports of flax and tow from this consular district to the 
United States during 1897 amounted to $272,833.46, as compared with 
$308,399.23 for 1896, or a decrease of $35,565.77. This difference is 
more than accounted tor by the decline in shipments of flax alone. In 
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1896 the declared value of flax exports was $242,163.91 ; in 1897 it only 
amounted to $171,672.28, or a loss of $70,491.63. On the other hand, 
tow showed exports of the value of $66,235.32 in 1896. which increased 
to $101,161.18 in 1897. 

CHICORY ROOT. 

The chief event of the year in this trade was the absolute suspension 
of shipments to the United States after the adoption of the new tariff. 
Instead of being on the free list, as formerly, chicory is now assessed 
a duty equivalent to 100 per cent. 

Foreseeing the annihilation of their trade, chicory exporters shipped 
very large quantities of the root pending the adoption of the tariff. 
Thus it was that during the months of March and April shipments 
were made from this consular district to the United States valued at 
$106,088.14. Only $340 worth was shipped after July 1. The total 
exports in this line to the United States amounted to the declared value 
of $130,392.63, as compared with $100,325.71 for 1896, the increase 
being $30,066.92. 

Prices remained extremely low, generally slightly under the quota- 
tions of 1896. As a result the greater part of the crop was sold below 
actual cost. Not only has the United States market been lost, but even 
northern Europe seems to be buying elsewhere. Domestic sales, how- 
ever, did not apparently decrease in volume during 1897. Still almost 
every indication points to the forcible abandonment of the culture of 
chicory root in Flanders. Prices will not advance under existing con- 
ditions abroad, and without the foreign market the demand must almost 
entirely cease. The cultivation of this crop has also a tendency to 
increase in cost, owing to the slow and gradual rise of agricultural 
wages. 

The crises in chicory and flax will undoubtedly lead Flemish farmers 
to abandon the cultivation of agricultural products for industrial pur- 
poses, and induce them to undertake cereal crops and cattle raising on 
a larger scale. 

During the past year one chicory grower, to my knowledge, emigrated 
to the United States, to try to introduce this culture in southern Illi- 
nois. Reports indicate that his first crop was a failure, but further 
efforts will probably have better results. If it is possible to cultivate 
chicory root within the United States it can be made a very profitable 
crop under the protection of the present tariff. 

FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 

Nitrate of soda. — Viewing the year from the standpoint of consump- 
tion, there is no complaint to be made, for the quantity used increased 
both in Belgium and in other European countries. For the past half 
year there was, nevertheless, a decrease in the delivery at ports, as com- 
pared with 1896. This was probably due to the large importations of 
sulphate of ammonia, occasioned by the exceptionally low prices of this 
fertilizer. Profits, however, were poor. The average price, already low 
in 1896, suffered further reduction in 1897. The lowest quotation, 
touched in mid June, was $3.28. 

The consumption of nitrate in Belgium in 1896 was 120,600 tons; in 

1897 the figures were 128,000 tons. The stocks of nitrate in European 
ports at the end of 1896 amounted to 318,000 tons, at the close of 1897 
to 218,000 tons. In Belgium the stocks at these periods were 47,000 and 
27,000 tons, respectively. 
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Sulphate of ammonia. — The market remained depressed throughout 
the year. English manufacturers, believing that a serious improvement 
in the situation was out of the question so long as important stocks 
remained in their hands, did their best to empty their warehouses. 
They not only disposed of 26,000 tons of current production more than 
usual, but also more than 20,000 tons of old stock. At the end of the 
year the situation was healthy and strong. Quotations fluctuated very 
slightly, and were almost steady at about $4. 

Phosphates. — The year was not as favorable as its predecessor. Sev- 
eral firms in the vicinity of Liege were obliged to suspend work, not 
being able to find markets abroad. This was due to the competition 
of Florida and Algerian phosphates. 

Superphosphates and dross. — The use of superphosphate did not 
increase in 1897 ; for Belgium it may be estimated at 80,000 tons. This 
article meets with considerable competition from the dross of dephos- 
phoration. The production of this latter is constantly increasing, owing 
to the prosperous condition of metallurgy. Its cheapness assures its 
ready sale. 

ALBUMEN. 

There is no perceptible change in this trade. Prices may have 
slightly declined, possibly 5 per cent. The tariff is reported to have 
cut off the United States trade and to have thus affected the market. 
The exports from this district in 1897 amounted to $973.49, as against 
$1,029.66 in 1896. 

OILS. 

Flax oil. — The market was very unsatisfactory. After a firm open- 
ing at $6.76 prices declined during the first half of the year. Beginning 
with July they recovered all their lost ground, at one epoch reaching 
$7,53, a price long unknown. During the last four months the decline 
again prevailed and the market, after a slow but steady fall, closed 29 
cents lower than at the beginning of the year. 

Colza oil. — Opened firm at $11.39, and after fluctuating during the 
year closed at 58 cents below its opening. 

Ravison oil. — The first months were signalized by an uninterrupted 
decline, amounting to $1.93. In August the situation improved and 
quotations went up to $8.88. In September there was another recoil, 
and the new year opened on about the same level as its predecessor. 
From a general point of view manufacturers of oils had an unprofitable 
year. 

The valuation of oil exported to the United States from this consular 
district during 1897 was $6,138.70. There were no shipments of oil in 
1896. 

CEMENT. 

Among Belgian industries the manufacture of cement is one of the 
most flourishing. German competition is, however, threatening the 
partial loss of foreign markets. The volume of business is still on the 
increase, chiefly as the result of the large quantities of cement required 
for use in the completion of the great public works undertaken by the 
Belgian Government. Last year, too, there was a slightly increased 
demand abroad. One important factory at Ghent reports an increase 
of about 40 per cent in its production. Prices, nevertheless, remain 
low in order to compete with Germany. Wages were slightly advanced 
during the year in order to avoid strikes. A better class of workmen 
than formerly is employed, by reason of the increased care required in 
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the process of manufacture. Profits were small, although the prospect 
at the close of 1897 was for better prices and a larger margin. 

The declared values of cement shipped from this district in 1896 and 
1897 were $17,535.43 and $14,899.81, respectively, the decrease being 
$2,455.62. Our new tariff will undoubtedly reduce the extent of this 
trade. 

CANNED SPRATS. 

Under the new United States tariff the rate of duty on sprats has 
been so increased as to render the importation of ordinary grades, such 
as are manufactured in this district, impossible. The shipments made 
last year to the United States (during the first quarter) were valued 
at $47,882.85; since then none have been made. Local production 
increased 18,000 to 20,000 boxes over preceding season. By reason of 
the abundant catch on the French coast prices declined and profits 
were consequently less. 

TOBACCO AND CIGAES. 

Most of the tobacco used in the factories here comes indirectly from 
the United States. The varieties known as Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Connecticut seed leaf are the most generally employed. From the 
point of view of those importing tobacco into Belgium the year 1897 
was calm, chiefly by reason of the high prices at which tobaccos were 
held. The advance was about 10 per cent. The new measures recently 
pat in force by the Government to prevent tobacco smuggling across 
the Dutch frontier will certainly improve the situation in this trade. 

MATCHES. 

During the year 1897 there was a gradual decline in prices, amount- 
ing in the total to from 8 to 10 per cent. This change occurred both 
for domestic and export trade. A smaller production is likewise to be 
noted. The lower prices of sale are partially, perhaps to the extent of 
40 per cent to 50 per cent, compensated to manufacturers by reductions 
in certain raw materials, as, for instance, chlorate, paraffin, etc. On 
the other hand the wood employed, chiefly Canadian poplar, is yearly 
becoming scarcer and has risen at least 20 per cent in price. The pros- 
pect is for a still greater increase. The situation of last year was not 
satisfactory. Prices were far from profitable; indeed scarcely remuner- 
ative. Wages are reported as practically unchanged, the same general 
acale being in force in all factories. The new tariff, it is said, will pre- 
vent further exportation to the United States. The value of shipments 
of matches last year amounted to $10,389.41, as against $6,357.07 in 
1896, being an increase of $4,032.34 for the year. 

RUBBER. 

Owing to the increased use of bicycles and automobiles, for the tires 
of which rubber is required, the rubber industry experiences year by 
year an increased demand. Last year the volume of business in this 
vicinity increased 20 per cent. 

CHURCH REGALIA. 

The manufacture of statnes, ornaments, and other regilia for the use 
of churches is quite important in this district. The principal estab- 
lishments are located at Ghent and Bruges. Prices here are much 
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lower than those asked by competing French houses. For want of 
permanent connections, however, the direct sales from Belgium to the 
United States are very small. In 1897 the declared value of such 
articles exported was $445.37, as against nothing in 1896. 

The state of this trade in Belgium during the past year was had. 
Sales were extremely difficult to make and profits were very small. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Other articles of export to the United States from this district were: 
Acorns $2,284.86, books $1,637.46, braids $785.51 (as against $379.81 
in 1896), granulated chicory $2,384.07 (as against $3,467.71 in 1896), 
church regalia $445.37, cotton goods $2,560.43 (as compared with 
$682.92 in 1896), household effects $1,081.17, firearms $19.11, art 
stained glass $183.35 (as against $478.65), gaano $2,239.58, grapes 
$231.60, jute goods $806.95, paintings $682.26, shoe laces $6,172.54 
(as against $10,055,77), tapestry $2,357.24, woolen goods $1,512.37 (as 
against $1,847.63 in 1896), jute yarns $659.48 (as against $1,092 in 
1896). Other articles exported in 1896 which were not shipped in 1897 
were: Jet trimmings, machinery, powder, sirup, wines, cotton, and 
crochet yarns. 

Statement showing value of declared exports from the consular district of Ghent, Belgium, 
to the United States during the four quarters of the year ending December 31, 1897. 



Article. 



Acorns 

Albumen 

Baskets 

Books 

Braids 

Cement 

Chicory root 

Chicory, granulated . . 

Church regalia 

Cordage 

Cotton goods 

Effects, household 

Firearms 

Flax 

Glass, art (stained)... 

Guano 

Grapes 

Hatters' furs 

Jute goods 

Lace 

Linen goods 

Matches 

Oil 

Paintings 

Paper stock 

Plants 

Rabbit skins 

Shoe laces 

Sprats, canned 

Tapestry 

Thread 

Tow , 

Wool and wool waste. 

Woolen goods 

Yarns, jute 

Yarns, tow 



Total 

Same quarter, 1896 . 



Increase.. 
Decrease. 



Quarter ending- 



Mar, tl. 



June 30. 



$2,284.81 



1, 172. 14 

1,251.46 

785.51 

6, 315. 54 

57,843.95 

1,186.95 

113.41 

453.43 

342.13 

302.27 

19.11 

52, 327. 16 



16,875.97 



8, 863. 66 

48,905.32 

2,932.60 



143.70 
69, 040. 78 
2,364.83 



1, 335. 88 
47,882.85 



451.65 
25,296.69 
25,002.13 

170. 31 



368, 693. 85 
277,939.60 



90,754.25 



$973.49 
497. 80 



7,570.46 

72,207.27 

1, 197. 12 



251.61 

1,681.31 

784. 74 



75,466.25 
183.35 



19,985.02 



5,466.67 
32, 583. 42 
6,531.51 



70,262.06 

30,519.44 

1,055.46 

1.520.80 



482.53 

3,140.67 

64,507.01 

8,691.95 

1,342.06 



3, 839. 57 



410,741.57 
283,195.94 



127, 545. 63 



Sept. 30. 



$500.84 



331.96 
411.28 
536.99 



Deo. 81. 



10,190.84 
* "2,239*58 



39,590.60 



3, 776. 63 
10,082.45 



2, 610. 98 



55,508.29 

83.809.16 

4,947.88 

461.97 



1,011.56 
308.76 



13,854.47 



180,130.24 
203,686.75 



$386.00 



512.97 
841.41 



482.86 



33,688.03 



231.80 

24,097.75 

806.95 

9,035.76 

25,570.24 

925.24 

3,627.72 

508.56 

67,902.77 

42.891.89 

3,412.82 

2,854.39 



863.15 

533.03 

11,357.48 



659.48 
2,175.75 



Total for 
year. 



$2,284.86 

978.49 

1,669.94 

1,637.46 

785.51 

14, 899. 81 

130,892.68 

2,384.07 

445.87 

1,609.18 

2,560.43 

1,087.01 

19.11 

171.672.28 

183.35 

2,239.58 

231.60 

100,555.84 

806.95 

22,142.72 

117,691.43 

10,389.41 

6,138.70 

682.26 

262, 713. 90 

109,584.82 

9,416.16 

6,172.54 

47,882.85 

2,857.24 

4,434.11 

101, 161. 18 

33,694.08 

1,512.87 

669.48 

19,869.79 



232,775.35 
298,447.06 



1,192,341.01 
1,063,269.35 



65,671.71 



129,071.66 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN TRADE. 

Under the title " How to introduce American goods," a lengthy por- 
tion of my last annual report * was devoted to a discussion of the ways 
and means of developing the sale of American products in foreign lands. 
In each paragraph of this present report I have likewise endeavored to 
give more than usual attention to the present conditions in the different 
trades and industries of Ghent and vicinity, thus hoping to afford 
useful hints to American firms wishing to try to enter into competition 
in this market. Any prolonged treatise on the subject at this point 
therefore risks repetition. I would only emphasize what has already 
been said: American exporters must study the markets to which they 
wish to sell goods; they must conform to the needs of the same, even 
in details which may appear trivial. Competition, to be effective, must 
be as nearly as possible inoffensive and undemonstrative. Never boast 
of success until it be well achieved. " Prices talk " is #n old motto, 
but even against favorable prices prejudice frequently wins. Over- 
zealous efforts often result in markets closed by imperial decree or 
legislative action in response to the demand of some section of the peo- 
ple, when steady, well-directed, but less noisy measures would not only 
have retained, but even more strongly developed, the demand already 
existing. 

American manufacturers and merchants are appreciating more and 
more the value of organization in their endeavors to find markets. 
The Philadelphia Museum, for instance, is doing good work to enlarge 
our outlets for all kinds of goods and manufactures. 

The plan to establish commercial museums in foreign lands is legiti- 
mate and feasible. Every United States consulate should have an 
American commercial museum annexed. I have for many years advo- 
cated the syndicate plan for the introduction of our goods abroad. I 
still maintain that idea for the sale of our products, but I am now just 
as fully convinced that a system of commercial museums under the 
direction of consular officers might be established for the display of our 
products ; a reasonable charge should be made to exhibitors, sufficient to 
defray the expenses of reut, clerk hire, and suitable advertising. With 
proper introduction at home, through the agency of trade museums 
and export associations, and with a complete organization throughout 
our consular offices abroad, such a system would be easily self sustain- 
ing, and of inestimable advantage in the further development of export 
trade. The network already exists. Let every consulate be an out- 
post of American commercial interests, in fact as well as in name. The 
plan would certainly succeed. It only remains to work out the details. 

There has been a noticeable increase at Ghent in the interest mani- 
fested in American exports. Manufactured articles of American make 
are more and more to be found on this market. The field here is well 
worth the trouble taken to develop it. With steady and constant effort 
the sale of American goods can be increased many fold throughout 
Flanders. 

METEOROLOGY. 

January, 1897, was rather dry, the last days of the month being char- 
acterized by abundant snow fall. February was mild for the season, 
and the weather was tolerably dry. The temperature throughout March 



1 Commercial Relations, 1896-97. 
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was mild. April was very variable, rainy, and relatively cold. The 
fine weather at the close of the month was very favorable to crops. 
The month of May was not favorable to agriculture; the low tempera- 
ture until the 14th was followed by a rise until the 21st. Until the end 
of the month there was an alternation of storms, intense heat, and cold, 
spells. The weather in June was essentially variable. Intense heat 
alternated with rain, sometimes violent storms, and then cold winds. 
In general, the crops looked well at this epoch. Flax alone might have 
been better. 

During the month of July the heat was intense, alternating with 
rain. The conditions were good for the harvest. Cereals matured a 
little later than in ordinary years, and in the latter half of July the 
potato disease spread widely. August brought unpropitious weather. 
Not only was the temperature often low, but rains occurred frequently. 
The conditions in September were no better. The number of days of 
rain was not large, but the quantity of the fall exceeded by far the aver- 
age. The two following months, October and November, were par- 
ticularly propitious. 

The weather continued fine almost without interruption. According 
to the observations taken at the provincial garden of agriculture, the 
number of days of rain and the quantity of rainfall for each month 
were as follows in 1896 and 1897: 



Month. 


1885-06. 


1896-97. 


Days. 


Inches. 


Days. | Inches. 


October............ ■•••••••■■•••••••••■••. • 


19 
18 
14 
11 
3 
9 
17 
19 
13 
10 
21 
22 


3.1243 
8.0101 
3.1243 
1.5957 

.3001 
2.8062 
1.6232 

.4452 
2.4770 
1.7570 
3.1243 
2.9783 


23 
9 
16 
14 
16 
18 
17 
15 
16 
5 
18 
18 


3.4751 


November 


1.2608 


December 


1.7472 


January 


1.5799 


February . T - . . r - T ....,.-....,..--, ...... 


2.6705 


March 


2.8210 


April 


2.8959 


May 


2.1315 




2.9952 


July 


1.1505 




2.9944 




8.3963 






Total 


176 


26. 315 


180 


29.1083 







AGRICULTURE. 

The average production of the various crops in East Flanders during 
1897 was as follows: 



Products. 



Bushels 
per acre. 



Pounds 
per acre. 



Pounds 

per 
busheL 



Winter wheat: 

Grain 

Straw 

Winter rye: 

Grain 

Straw 

Winter barley: Grain. 
Winter oats: 

Straw 

Grain 

Buckwheat grain 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Carrots: 

Sheltered land 

Fallow land 



27.09 



31.12 
*36."74 



42.62 
26.42 
86.74 



"2,968 


54.37 






3,802 


58.35 
47.97 


2,885 


35.79 




52.13 




60.68 


13,826 




20,516 




25,422 
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Products. 


Bnshela 
per acre. 


Pounds 
per acre. 


Pounds 

per 
bushel. 


Turnips: 

Sheltered land • • 




28,841 
27,875 
27,830 
45,458 




FSfcllo" l*nd x --.,,-- T r --- TTT , r .. 






B**to (sugar) 






3F or fodder 






ffoam , 


32.34 


62.24 


Red clover (green fodder) 


39,248 

4,085 
484.36 
281.37 

1,025.80 
574.45 




Haj (dry foSder) 






FIax harl 






FlaxMed 






H«nn (harl) , 






M«mp Mfid ,.,^, itlJ x ,. 






Colza 


36.74 




Hop* 


1,338 
1,837.52 




Tobacco 













GENERAL REVIEW OF THE HARVEST. 

Of the foregoing products, pease, beans, hemp, and colza are culti- 
vated only to a limited extent. By reason of the constant decline in 
prices, the cultivation of chicory has been almost totally abandoned in 
Bast Flanders. 

Wheat and rye gave only an ordinary crop. The weather was too 
wet at the season of sowing and the harvesting did not take place 
under good conditions. Barley was better than last year and the grain 
richer. Oats gave an abundant crop in grain and straw. All fodder 
plants gave a very satisfactory harvest. The two crops of clover did 
not leave anything to be desired. Carrots and turnips, cultivated in a 
small degree on fallow ground, were the best products of the year. 
Fodder beets, planted on well prepared and manured land, repaid the 
farmer for his pains. 

Sugar beets yielded a slighly smaller crop than the preceding year, 
but the plant was richer in sugar, a fact attributable to the dry weather 
prevailing during August, September, and October. Flax was short 
and of mediocre quality. Vegetation was stopped by downpours of 
rain before the formation of the harl. Prices were very unrenumera- 
tive, and the cultivation of flax tends to disappear more and more from 
East Flanders. Hops yielded only a small crop of moderate quality. 

The tobacco harvest was excellent and prices were remunerative; 
62,436 tobacco plats were cultivated in 1897, including a total of 15,669,268 
plants. In 1896 there were grown 15,812,192 tobacco plants. 



KITCHEN GARDEN PRODUCTS. 

The cultivation of kitchen garden products is steadily increasing in 
the neighborhood of the larger cities. Improved methods are gradu- 
ally being introduced. In rural districts, however, scarcely any atten- 
tion is paid to these products. .At St. Nicolas and vicinity several 
associations have been recently organized, with a special view to the 
export trade in these articles. 

Fruits.— Stone fruits, such as cherries, plums, apricots, and peaches, 
were not abundant during the period of efflorescence; the weather was 
very unfavorable. Among the seed plants, pears yielded an abundant 
crop, but they did not keep and the prices obtained were very low — 
43£ cents per 100 pounds. 

Apples were very scarce, selling from $1.32 to $1.40 per 100 pounds. 
The more highly esteemed varieties brought even as high as $3.50 per 
100 pounds. 
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The Agricultural Society of East Flanders remarks in its annual 
report that, although it was a good season to dry fruits, it did not 
receive a single request for the use of the drying machine which it 
holds at the disposal of its members. 

As a result of the suppression of duties on preserving sugar, a new 
industry should develop in Belgium. Now fruit is exported to England, 
there to be preserved, and is then reimported to be consumed in Bel- 
gium in its new form. With cheaper sugar the preserving industry 
should take root in this country. 

Fruit-tree nurseries. — The Wetteren nurseries are growing. The 
industry of raising fruit trees has likewise spread, and exports are now 
being made to all countries of Europe, as these trees are said to be 
highly esteemed by the trade. In the commune of Wetteren alone 
there are more than 60 nurseries of fruit trees. 

Forest trees. — The price of full grown forest trees is about the same 
as last year. Canadian poplars and willows must be excepted. They 
are more and more in demand and their prices are constantly increas- 
ing. Canadian poplar is selling from 16£ to 19 cents per cubic foot. 
Willow timber is selling from 19 to 22 cents per cubic foot. 

Butter. — The manufacture of butter is increasing, and great hopes 
are cherished that Flemish agriculture will find some relief in this 
industry. In almost every township cooperative dairies have been 
established, with more or less success. 

Bees, icox, and honey — Apiculture fared only moderately well last 
year. Hives with movable frames yielded 11 £ to 33 pounds, those with 
fixed frames scarcely anything. Wax sells on the average at 29 cents 
per pound. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND PROGRESS. 

No appreciable increase in the use of agricultural machinery is 
noticeable. Belgian peasants maintain their deeply rooted prejudices 
against any innovation in the methods of handling produce. 

Attention should here be directed to a recent series of papers pub- 
lished by Mr. De Vuyst, Belgian assistant inspector of agriculture. 
This gentleman gives a brief review of the organization of agriculture 
in the United States, as personally observed by him, and holds up our 
system and methods as models to be followed by his own countrymen. 
As a matter of fact, it is organization which is lacking to Belgian 
farmers; their methods are antiquated and their efforts are frequently 
misdirected because of want of scientific knowledge and acquaintance 
with the current events of the day, such, for instance, as the possibility 
of markets, demand, supply, and other prevailing conditions. It is to 
remedy such defects that Mr. De Vuyst urges upon Belgian farmers the 
adoption of American methods, American organization, and American 
machinery. 

HORSES. 

The breeding and sale of horses may be considered one of the local 
agricultural pursuits which is still profitable. A considerable number 
of horses are annually sold to Germany. The prizes awarded by the 
provincial government for improvement in draft horses have borne good 
fruit. The sale prices during 1897 were from $67.55 to $96.50 for colts 
of 3 to 6 months. Good horses of 4 to 6 years sold from $231.60 to 
$289.50. 
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Great anxiety is felt at the increasing importation of American horses. 
In this connection the committee for the inspection of stallions writes as 
follows to the provincial commission of agriculture of East Flanders: 

A still greater danger is impending of such a nature as to compromise the future 
of our trade in horses, the only. prosperous branch of agriculture. For some years 
America, which some time ago purchased our best stallions, has been shipping to 
Europe great numbers of horses. Its exports, amounting in 1893 to 2,967 head, 
numbered in the first half of 1897, 14,332. As long as the United States sent us only 
light draft horses or street-car horses, the future of native breeding did not seem 
compromised, but now that Americans send us, and ship to Germany, our principal 
market, quite a number of team horses, bred from Belgian stallions, Shires, or Clydes- 
dales, the situation appears much more serious. Everything leads us to believe that 
our country will soon be inundated with these horses. Already, in addition to the 
four regular importing houses established at Antwerp, a new corporation is being 
formed, with its agents in America, whose principal object is to purchase in that 
country heavy draft horses of Belgian blood. The peril is so much the greater from 
the fact that these horses have preserved sufficient affinity to enable them to be 
offered on our market as Belgian products and are frequently sold as such. 

How many American mares, too, are bought by us for breeding purposes at the 
risk of bastardizing the race and blemishing its purity, which is certainly not one 
of its least merits. 

The association of Belgian breeders, aroused by the disastrous consequences of 
such a serious competition, discussed the matter in November last. The members 
inclined to the establishment of duties or the employment of a branding mark. The 
examination of these proposals would lead us too far. We, however, know that it is 
absolutely necessary to at once take measures which, while assuring the identity of 
our products on the market, will also retain public confidence. 

The committee then proceeds to recommend the registration of all 
Belgian horses, after the plan of a stndbook. As a result of the action 
taken by the association of Belgian breeders, it is almost certain that 
within a comparatively brief time a determined effort will be made to 
exclude American horses from this market 1 

Among the objects to be attained by the Agricultural Society of East 
Flanders, I find the following: "To promote the trade in heavy draft 
horses with Germany. To devise means to prevent the introduction of 
heavy draft horses from the United States of America." 

CATTLE. 

Cattle breeding has received a new impetus by reason of the closing 
of the Dutch frontier. Lean cattle and milch cows have been the most 
favorably affected. An average cow sold for $57.90 to $77.20. Fattened 
cattle, which are admitted free if immediately destined for the slaughter- 
house, sold at low prices; 6 cents per pound, live weight, was obtained 
with difficulty. 

The fraudulent introduction of milch cows is practiced on a large 
scale on the Zealand frontier. The branding now executed at all the 
frontiers will, it is hoped, bring this smuggling to an end. Under 
the law all cattle captured from smugglers must be slaughtered and 
the carcasses sold at auction. 

The Government, it should also be stated, is planning the organiza- 
tion of breeding societies throughout the country. 

HOGS. 

Hogs, which are raised more or less on every farm, sold very poorly 
during the first months of the year; 6 cents per pound was the highest 

1 See Report by Consul Roosevelt, of Brussels, vol. 56, No. 209, February, 1898, p. 
187: Advance Sheets No. 1, January 3, 1898. 
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price. Toward the end of the year it advanced to from 8.7 cents to 9.6 
cents per pound. The export trade of hogs weighing from 198 to 246 
pounds did not decline. Young pigs sold from $3.86 to $4.83 each. 

SHIPPING. 

Generally speaking, 1897 was a good year for the shipping interests. 
The entire year is reported by local agents to have shown an increase 
of about 30 per cent in the volume of business done. Freight rates 
were generally upward and profits in the carrying trade increased. 
The latter part of the year was naturally duller. Rates were, however, 
well maintained as a consequence of existing agreements between the 
principal lines of steamers. The tendency was rather upward at 
the close of the year. The tariff, however, hinders export trade to 
America and certainly reduces the volume of freight carried. 

PISHING. 

The following table gives the statistics for 1895: 



Fishing boats. 


Cod fishing. 


Herring fishing. 


Tide fishing. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Men. 


Num- 
ber of 
boats. 


Catch 
(pounds). 


Nnm- 
ber of 
boats. 


Value of 
catch. 


Num- 
ber of 
boats. 


Value of 
catch. 


366 


9,379 


1,758 


46 


713,617 


76 


$8,883.83 


393 


$565,461.25 



MARITIME MOVEMENT OF BELGIAN POETS DURING 1895. 

The following tables show the movements of vessels at the various 
ports in this district daring 1895, except Ghent, Bruges, and Ostend, 
of which the details for 1897 are subsequently given : 







Arrivals. 


Departures. 




ofvS. *««■•. 


Number 
of vessels. 


Tonnage. 




KIKUPORT. 


20 
21 


2,155 
8,451 


20 
21 


2,155 
8,451 








Total 


41 


10,606 


41 


10,606 




TKBMONDE. 




o 


210 


2 


215 







Recapitulation of the maritime movement at Ghent, Bruges, and Ostend. 



Ports. 



££&! »— ■•• 



Arrivals. 



Number 
ofvessels. 



Departures. 



Tonnage. 



Ghent . 
Bruges 
Outeud. 



070 
129 
881 



603,362 

31, 140 

360,780 



982 
127 
884 



605,115 

30,806 

363,710 
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Shipping at the port of Ghent in 1897. 



Flag. 



English 

Danish 

German 

Norwegian. 
Swedish... 
Russian — 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Spanish 

French ..... 



Total. 



Sailing vessels. 



Number. Tonnage. 



106 



15,339 
227 



16,459 
1.118 
3,091 



356 



36,590 



Steamers. 



Number. Tonnage. 



653 

71 

74 

31 

18 

7 

9 

9 

1 



873 



393,348 
73.372 
50,613 
20,763 
12,003 
6,781 
5,126 
3,871 



566,772 



Total. 



Number. Tonnage. 



690 

72 

74 

53 

21 

16 

9 

9 

1 

4 



979 



408,687 
73,599 
50,613 
37,222 
13,121 
9,872 
5,126 
3,871 
895 
356 



603,362 



Merchandise arriving. 



Merchandise. 



Sailing vessels. 



Number. Tonnage. 



Steamers. 



Number. Tonnage. 



Total. 



Number. Tonnage. 



Sundry merchandise 

Wood Ion and stanchions . 

Wood and flax 

Coal 

Flax 

Ballast 

Pyrite 

Phosphates 

Nitrates 

Cotton 

Tow 

Flax wood and seeds 

Porcelain earth 

Flax and flaxseed 

Cast iron 

Guano 

8ulphates 

Wood pulp 

Logs and flax 

Tow and wood 

Wood, flax, and hay 

Tow and hay 

Flaxseed 

Stanchions and flax 

Paving stones 

Flax and tow 

Ice 

Wine 

Herrings 



61 



18 



Total. 



106 



19, 814 



439 



1,960 
8,381 



2,426 



891 
246 
157 



36,590 



578 
137 
19 
37 
17 
22 
14 
6 



343, 189 
104,469 
19,766 
17,156 
16,290 
11,247 
11,272 
7,798 



7,302 
5,358 
4,157 
868 
2,529 
2,486 



2.030 

2,181 

1,869 

1,372 

1,207 

958 

1,128 

811 

670 

659 



873 



566,772 



578 
198 
19 
37 
17 
24 
14 
10 
7 
5 
6 
4 
19 
3 
5 
4 
8 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 



979 



343,189 

124,283 

19,760 

17,156 

16,290 

11,686 

11,272 

9,758 

8,381 

7,302 

5,358 

4,157 

3,294 

2,529 

2,486 

2,414 

2,392 

2,181 

1,869 

1,372 

1,207 

958 

1,128 

811 

670 

659 

391 

246 

157 



603,362 



Feesels according to tonnage. 



Tonnage. 


Sail- 
ing 
ves- 
sels. 


Steam- 
ers. 


To- 
tal. 


Tonnage. 


Sail- 
ing 
ves- 
sels. 


Steam- 
ers. 


To- 
tal. 


From 51 to 100 tons. .-..,-,-,- 


7 

18 
11 
22 

8 
14 
8 
4 
1 
5 
2 


2 

7 
130 
147 
185 
93 
87 
108 


7 

18 

11 

24 

15 
143 
155 
189 

94 

92 
110 | 


Between— 

901 and 1,000 tons 




31 
19 
15 
25 
15 
4 
1 
2 

2 

* 




Between — 


31 


101 and 151 tons 


1,001 and 1,100 tons 




19 


151 and 900 tons 


1,101 and 1,200 tons 

1,201 and 1,300 tons 

1,301 and 1,400 tons 

1,401 and 1,500 tons 

1,501 and 1,600 tons 


2 

1 
2 

1 


17 




26 




17 


Ml and 400 tons- 


5 


401 and 500 tons 


1 




1,601 and 1,700 tons 




2 


601 and 700 tons - - 


1,701 and 1,900 tons T - - 




2 




Total 








901 and 900 tons . . . 


106 


873 


979 
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Wood and logs. 



Tear. 



1880. 
1881 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Vessels 
with 
wood. 



151 
122 
191 
126 

93 
116 

83 
103 
122 
150 
123 
112 
124 
120 
139 
132 
140 
187 



Tonnage. 


Vessels 
with logs. 


28,246 


34 


23,993 


23 


38,748 


37 


31, 145 


42 


26,589 


14 


40,063 


10 


32,399 


6 


42,588 


11 


52,812 


25 


62,051 


24 


50,643 


17 


51,417 


14 


61,926 


6 


59,175 


9 


81,496 


8 


72,809 


7 


86, 159 


8 


118,106 


11 



Tonnage. 



Total 
vessels. 



Total ton- 

nage. 



5,029 


185 


4,234 


145 


7,713 


228 


9,896 


168 


4,290 


107 


3,740 


126 


2,009 


89 


4,605 


114 


12,432 


147 


18,093 


174 


7,539 
6,333 


140 
126 


2,596 


130 


6,212 


129 


5,854 


147 


8,792* 


139 


5,425 


148 


6,177 


198 



33,279 
28,327 
46,461 
41,041 
30.873 
43,803 
34,408 
47,193 
65,244 
75,144 
68,182 
57,750 
64,521 
65,387 
87,350 
76, 511 
91.584 
124,283 



Vessels and tonnage arriving. 



Month. 



January ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 

October 

November . 
December.. 

Total 



Sailing 
vessels. 



106 



Tonnage. 


Steamers. 


1,907 


69 


3,787 


58 


1,104 


69 


4,717 


65 


2,163 


70 


4,563 


70 


3,367 


79 


3,080 


89 


3,989 


73 


4,499 


83 


2,772 


71 


642 


77 


36,590 


873 1 



Tonnage. 



46,391 
35,540 
42.310 
39,072 
45,774 
47,371 
53,940 
57,038 
44,827 
51,790 
49,007 
53,712 



566,772 



Total 
vessels. 



979 



Total 
tonnage. 



48,296 
39,327 
43,414 
43,739 
47,937 
51,934 
57,307 
60,118 
48,816 
56,289 
51,779 
54,354 



603,362 



Place of departure. 



Country. 



England 

Russia...-. 

Sweden and Norway. . 

North America 

Spain 

South America 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Cape Colony (Africa) . 
'Algeria 



Total. 



Sailing vessels. 
Number. Tonnage. 



2,945 
2,643 
15,805 
3,485 



9,277 
232 



430 

246 

1,518 



36,590 



Steamers. 



Number. Tonnage. 



608 

145 

70 

10 

12 



873 



340,499 

138,709 

47,565 

14,336 

9,764 



14 


8,034 


7 


3,935 


3 


1,695 


3 


1,481 



754 



566,772 



Total. 



Number. Tonnage. 



631 
154 
121 
16 
12 
8 
15 
7 
5 
6 
3 
1 



979 



343,444 
141,352 
63,870 
17,821 
9.764 
9,277 
8,266 
8,935 
2,134 
1,727 
1,518 
754 



603,362 



Vessels and tonnage arriving from 1891 to 1897. 



Year. 



Sailing 
vessels. 



Tonnage. 


Steamers. 


28,217 


911 


39,969 


840 


31,735 


800 


30,862 


802 


28,437 


773 


37,975 


831 


36,590 


873 





Total 




vessels. 


465,581 


1,015 


460,005 


978 


452, 655 


930 


477,000 


897 


480,880 


862 


530,080 


941 


566,772 


979 



Total ton- 
nage. 



Average 
tonnage. 



1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



104 
138 
130 
95 
89 
110 
100 



493.798 
499, 974' 
484,890 
507,362 
509,317 
568,055 
603,362 



487 
512 
621 
666 
591 
601 
617 
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Destination of vessels departing. 



Country. 


Sailing 


' vessels. 


Steamers. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 




40 

42 

10 

2 

1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


13,326 

14.054 

3.199 

2,256 

786 

907 

381 

744 

795 

739 

533 

157 


809 
7 
12 
16 
17 
7 
4 
3 


518,380 
6,141 
13,179 
10,615 
9,282 
6,064 
2,568 
1,709 


849 

49 

22 

18 

18 

9 

7 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 


531,706 


Sweden and Norway 


20,195 


Russia 


16,378 


Belgium 


12,871 
10,088 


Germany 


France 


6,271 


Holland 


2,949 


Denmark ...... T ........... * ,-, rT - 


2,543 


Brazil 


795 


Nora Scotia 






739 


North America 






533 


Algeria.... 






157 










Total 


107 


37,177 


875 


567,938 


982 


605,115 







Cargo of vessels departing. 



Merchandise. 


Sailing vessels. 


Steamers. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Sundry merchandise ' - - 


576 

236 

15 

13 

* 
10 
9 

4 


326,934 
205,791 
8,059 
7,322 
6,488 
5,966 
4,071 
1,953 


576 

301 

• 37 

13 

10 

10 

11 

4 

3 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 


326,934 


Ballast 

Phosphate* 

Fruit 


65 
22 


26,614 
3,068 


232,406 
11,137 
7,322 


Dross 

Sugar.. 


2 


691 


6,079 
5,966 


Macadam 


2 


396 


4,467 


Cast iron 


1,953 




3 

7 
3 


1,851 

1,792 

870 


1,851 


Potatoes 






1,792 


Coal 


1 
3 


750 
1,604 


1,620 


Iron 


1,604 


Canysine sand , . , , 


1 
1 

1 


803 
749 
443 


803 


R*i*i 






749 


Bran 







443 










Total 


w 


37,177 


875 


567,938 


982 


605,115 







RIVER NAVIGATION. 

I.— Arrivals at the docks and "Avant Port." 
[Boat* whioh have paid quay duties to the city.] 



Tear. 


Boats. 


Tonnage, a Year. 


Boats. 


Tonnage, a 


1880 


2,312 
2,080 
2,010 
2,422 
2,390 
2,778 
2,808 
3,486 
3,275 


221,441 1889 


3,642 
4,426 
4,391 
3,804 
3,028 
3.192 
8,032 
3,450 
4,441 


413,496 


1881 


194,864 1890 


503,182 


1882 


179,972 1891 


490.860 


1883 


201,341 l| 1892 


465,070 


1884 


231,330 1893 


411,916 


1885 


285,055 ! 1894 


434, 289 


1886 


288,109 11895 


422,224 


1887 


370,246 1896 


452.651 


1888 


866,469 1897 


497, 576 









a 1, 000 kilos or 2,204 pounds per ton. 
II. — Arrivals and departures from the canal of Temeuten, 1896, 



Arrival* .... 
Departures . 



2,368 
2,236 I 



Tonnage. 



192,856 
185, 914 



c r 98— vol 2- 
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III. — Arrivals and departures at the city by inland water courses, 1896. 



Inland water courses. 



Arrivals. 



Number J Tonnage. 



Departures. 



Number. Tonnagre- 



Bas Bscaut (Lower Scheldt) . 
Haut Escaut (Upper Scheldt) 

Bruges Canal 

Lys 

Total 



6,003 

2,222 

2,175 

70 



10, 470 



755,042 

432,537 

255,948 

4,247 



3,078 

1,253 

5,495 

51 



1,448,672 



9,877 



426.823 

166,394 

658,471 

5, 7«9 



1,257 457 



SUMMARY OF MARITIME COMMERCE. 

During the past year the municipality of Ghent worked steadily 
toward the amelioration of the maritime facilities of this port. New 
appliances have been introduced on the docks, a part of the Terneuzen 
Canal has been enlarged, and further improvements are projected. In 
the early part of the year the treaty between Belgium and Holland 
providing for the construction of a new lock at Terneuzen was concluded. 
The dimensions of this lock are to be 459J feet in length, 51§ feet in 
width, 22& feet draft at its gates, and 26J feet draft in the open canal. 
Upon the completion of this work, Ghent will possess a sufficient artery 
of communication to enable this city to attain rank among seaports 
of the first class. 

The number of arrivals during 1897 was 979. This figure is the largest 
ever recorded, except in 1891, when 1,015 vessels were registered. In 
fact, the total tonnage in 1891 amounted to 520,000 tons (Mourson), 
while in 1897 the total was 640,000 tons (Mourson). The number of 
sailing vessels is annually decreasing, while, on the other haiid, steam- 
ers are becoming more numerous. A comparison of the tonnage of 
steamers arriving at this port in 1886 and 1897 shows an increase of 
more than 100 per cent. Eleven years ago 300,000 tons were registered; 
in 1897 more than 600,000 tons. 

Lumber is among the principal articles imported. From 58,000 tons 
in 1890 the quantity arriving increased to 124,000 tons in 1897. Guanos, 
sulphates, and cottons are also annually arriving in larger quantities. 
Florida phosphates arrived direct last year to the amount of nearly 
10,000 tons. Pyrites, from Portugal aud Spain, and Chilean nitrates 
are likewise important articles of import. In 1897 American petroleum 
was shipped here for the first time from New York. A large depot has 
been established on the banks of the Terneuzen Canal near to the city. 
Maritime relations with English and Baltic ports are developing every 
year. 

Many other details might be cited; suffice it to say, that all present 
indications presage increased importance for the port of Ghent. The 
arrivals of vessels from the United States were more numerous than 
during any previous year, and, owing to the establishment of several 
industries in this city importing their raw materials directly from 
America, this trade bids fair to grow. 

TRADE BY THE TERNEUZEN CANAL. 

The total trade by the Terneuzen Canal was considerably larger than 
for 1896. Both imports and exports increased. The details appear as 
follows: 

Imports. — The imports for 1897 amounted to 573,040.576 tons and for 
1896 to 532,266.563 tons. Increase, 40,774.013 tons. 
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Exports. — The exports for 1897 amounted to 338,983.058 tons and for 
1896 to 252,722.204 tons. Increase, 86,260.854 tons. 

Arrivals and departures, port of Bruges, 





Arrivals. 


Departures. 


51ag. 


Cargo. 


Ballast 


Cargo. 


Ballast. 




Vessels. 


Tonnage. 1 Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Owman 


1 
90 

5 
29 

3 


334 

23,012 

497 

6,198 

837 










1 
42 

5 
29 

2 


834 


Englfoh 


1 


271 


47 


11,457 


11,483 
497 




Norwegian 










6,198 
SftO 


BnMilan 






1 


268 










Tot*] ,, .. 


128 


30,878 1 


271 


48 


11,725 to 


19,081 













Imports and exports, port of Bruges. 



Tons. 

Coal 28,655 

Wood pulp 332 

Fertilisers 2,369 

Herring 1,413 

Sundry merchandise 98 

Salt 5,441 

Porcelain earth 164 



Total 38,482 



Tons. 

Macadam 8,082 

Fertilisers 230 

Paper stock 296 

Chicory 241 

Sundry merchandise 89 

Flax 51 

Briquettes 470 

Total 9,423 



Arrivals and departures at the port of Ostend. 



Flag. 


Arrivals. 


Departures. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


German 


47 

568 

164 

91 

4 

5 

1 

1 


25,774 

237,536 

61,752 

30,037 

8,115 

1,994 

123 

449 


48 
570 
165 

91 

4 
4 


26,156 


English 


238,389 


Belgian 


61,821 
30,954 


NoAtmH an ..,-■.-,. t --.., r .. - » 


Swedish 


8,115 


Russian 


1.676 


finish 




Dutch 


1 

1 


449 


Trench . + * . * , . t * ^ t ,*..,. ^ * *..... . 


1,150 










Total 


881 


360,780 


884 


363, 710 







PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

Under this head very little can be added to what was stated in the 
annual report for 1896. All the various public works therein mentioned 
have, as more particularly described in the introduction to this report, 
been commenced or are in course of completion. 

MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE. 

Last year correspondence was had with the minister of railways, 
posts, and telegraphs, tending to obtain lower and more uniform tele- 
phone subscription rates. It was pointed out that lower rates would 
mean the increased usage of telephones, with larger profits to the State 
and greatly increased facilities to the business world. These efforts 
did not, however, have any immediate results. 

The matter of the filing of industrial designs and models to obtain 
patent rights was also discussed, and preliminary steps taken to secure 
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a modification of the existing law, enacted in 1806, relative thereto and 
which, it is claimed, is antiquated in its provisions. 

Commercial and maritime interests are naturally deeply interested in 
the renewal of the Anglo-Belgian treaty of commerce, to replace the 
treaty recently denounced by England. Representations concerning 1 
the export trade of the flax, hemp, and jute industries have been made 
to the minister of foreign affairs, with a view to obtaining special 
privileges. 

Prices of the principal food neceeearies December 31, 1897. 



Article. 



Bread: 

Wheat per pound. 

Eye do... 

Meslin do... 

Coffee do... 

Milk per quart. 

Eggs per dozen. 

Butter per pound. 

Margarin do... 

Lard. do... 

Meat: 

Beef pound 

Mutton do... 

Calf do... 

Pork do... 

Bacon do... 

Potatoes do... 

Salt do.. 

Sugar do... 

Bice do... 

Beans per quart 

Codfish: 

Baited per pound 

Dried do.. 

Herring per piece 

Olive oil per quart 

Chicory per pound 

Cheese do.. 

Wood per bundle 

Coal per 100 pounds 

Oil per quart 



Ghent. 



General Vooruit Hotvolk 
markets, market, market. 



$0.03 
Olf 
.02* 

.20 

.03 

.28 

.26 

•00* 

.09 

.14 

3 

.13 



.05 

.10* 
.09 
.02 
.37 

:3| 

.01 
.18 
.02 



♦0.024 
.02 
.01* 
.20 
.03 
.28 
.25 
.094 
.09 

:J3 

.14 

:S» 

.00| 



004 
07| 



.07 



.05 

.104 

.09 
.02 
.87 
• 02J. 

.154 

.01 
.18 
.02 



10.024 
.02 

•oil 

.20 
.03 
.28 
.26 

.094 

.09 

3 

:!? 

.00| 

.024 

.08 

.024 

.05 

.104 

.09 

.02 

.37 

.024 

.154 

.01 

.18 

.02 




Prices of meats for 1895, per pound. 



Ghent. 



Bruges. 



Beef: 

Living 

Slaughter 

Bulls: 

Living 

Slaughter 

Cows and heifers : 

Living 

Slaughter..... 
Calves: 

Living 

Slaughter 

Sheep: 

Living 

Slaughter 

Hogs: 

Living 

Slaughter..... 



$0.07 
.169 


$0.07 
.131 


.069 
.16 


.082 
.144 


.069 
.165 


.081 
.118 


.099 
.776 


.100 
.157 


.066 
.166 


.085 
.135 


.067 
.135 


.087 
.131 
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PRICES OP THB PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DURING 1895, 

The average prices of tbe principal products in 1895 were as follows 
per 100 pounds: 

Cereals.— Oats, $1.17; spelt, $1.01; wheat, $1.22; meslin, $1.04; bar- 
ley, $1.2 L; buckwheat, $1.33; rye, 95 cents. 

Leguminous products. — Beans, $1.42; pease, $1.87. 

Industrial plants.— Colza, $1.97; hops, $7.83; flaxseed, $1.92; flax 
(raw), $11.03; tobacco, $19.09; potatoes, 62 cents. 

Fodder. — Hay, 44 cents; straw, 30 cents. 

Dairy. — Butter, 21 cents per pound. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

During the year 1895 the births were: 



Provinoe. 


Male. 


Female. 


Legiti- 
mate. 


Illegiti- 
mate. 


Total 
(stillboni 
not in- 
cluded.) 


Still- 
born. 


Tm^ Flanders ....... . r r ...r. 


16,225 
18,232 


15,512 
12,670 


29,613 
24,433 


2,124 
1,460 


31,737 
25,902 


1,371 
1,077 


West Flanders ....... 





During the same period the deaths were: 



Provinoe. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


"Kmtt Flftndftrs. , TT .. T ...,, -- T r.r T 


11,039 
9,468 


10,545 
8,705 


21,584 
18,168 


West Flanders 





MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES. 



The marriages celebrated in 1895 were: East Flanders, 7,162; West 
Flanders, 5,432. 
The divorces granted were: East Flanders, 22; West Flanders, 16. 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 

Statistics of immigration show that in 1895 1,239 persons settled in 
East Flanders and 2,763 in West Flanders. During the same period 
988 persons emigrated from East Flanders and 3,214 from West Flan- 
ders. The total number of Belgians who went from these two provinces 
to North America was 109. 

SCHOOLS OP APPRENTICESHIP SUBSIDIZED BY THE STATE. 

The following statistics are given for the year 1895: 



Number of establishment* 

Total number of apprentices 

Average wages , 

gumber able to read, write, and figure 

Number able to read and write 

Hunter able to read only 

glitorate 

Per cent illiterate 

M ™j*r of workmen- 
Trained during the year 

Trained alnoe the establishment of the school 



Provinoe of— 



West Bast 
Flanders. Flanders. 



31 

642 

$0,166 

268 

168 

72 

40 

904 

195 
21,022 



11 
218 
90.24 
166 
87 
11 
16 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Statistics for 1895 show 8,099 outside readers in the Province of West 

Flanders; in East Flanders, 9,312. The number of books loaned, in 
West Flanders in 1895 was 39,380, while in East Flanders the number 
was 115,396. 

The total number of books on the catalogue of these libraries was, 
respectively : West Flanders, 87,935 ? East Flanders, 349,651. This lat- 
ter figure does not include the volumes in the university library at 
Ghent, which are estimated to number 325,000. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE PROVINCES. 

The following statements give the financial condition of the two 
Flanders in 1895: 

EAST FLANDERS. 

SeoeipU. 

Direct taxation $89,854.43 

Dogtax 13,092.53 

Tobacco and liquors 67,303.54 

Permission to carry weapons 1,864.38 

Other provincial taxes 30,269.93 

Subsidies 5,795.21 

Miscellaneous receipts 9,432.88 

Total 217,612.90 

Balance brought forward from previous statement 22, 489. 14 

Grand total 240,102.04 

Amount of taxation per inhabitant, $0.21. 

Disbursements. 

Maintenance of judiciary, prisons, and police $18,695.52 

Religious worship 15,177.50 

Loans paid 9,384.82 

Public instruction 49,009.65 

Roads : 24,714.82 

Slaughterhouses 19,300.00 

Miscellaneous expenses 120,365.99 

Total 255,648.30 

WEST FLANDERS. 

Receipts. 

Direct taxation $134,227.25 

Dogtax 24,807.06 

Tobacco and liquors 48,432.96 

Permission to carry weapons 2,001.42 

Other provincial taxes 8,328.49 

Subsidies , 9,647.50 

Miscellaneous receipts 38,209.94 

Total 265,665.62 

Balance brought forward from previous statement 22. 58 

Grand total 265,678.20 

Amount of taxation per inhabitant, $0.29. 
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Disbursements. 

Maintenance of judiciary, prisons, and police $23,799.62 

Religions worship 15,167.68 

Loans paid 18,126.52 

Public instruction 46,560.49 

Roads 31,453.20 

Slaughterhouses 13,357.53 

Miscellaneous expenses 121,459.34 

Total 269,924.38 

Deficit from preceding year 17,476.34 

Grand total 287,401.72 

Provincial loans outstanding. 

West Flanders, December 31, 1895 $486,530.23 

East Flanders, December 31, 1895 231,986.00 

BANK STATEMENTS. 

NATIONAL BANK (GHENT BRANCH). 

Discount throughout the year 1897, 3 per cent; average discount 
1896, 2.84 per cent 1 

Government account — Receipts, $294,870,611; disbursements, $293,- 
452,798. 

Samngs account— Receipts, $8,982,992; disbursements, $56,928,243. 

Private accounts current — Receipts, $1,043,129,354; disbursements, 
•1,041,508,288. 

Bills.— Presented, $49,642,109; issued, $11,056,584. 

BANK OF FLANDERS. 

Funds.— Total movement, 1897, $78,482,361.99; 1896, $75,864,766.24; 
increase, $2,627,595.75. 

CITY ACCOUNT CURRENT. 

Total movement, 1897, $93,327,056.22; 1896, $95,298,063.42; increase, 
$2,028,992.80. 

On December 31, 1896, the following situation was reported (the bank 
was " debtor "J: Accounts current, $3,731,527.58; deposits payable 
upon notice, $409,985.01 ; deposits payable upon demand, $913,263.13. 
Total due by the bank December 31, $5,044,775.73; total due to the 
bank December 31, $2,249,356.36. Balance to the debit of the bank, 
$2,795,419.37. 

FOREIGN ACCOUNTS CURRENT. 

Total movement 1897, $57,379,721.24; 1896, $58,783,662.03; decrease, 
$1,403,940.79. Total due to the bank December 31, 1897, $1,825,960.52 ; 
total due by the bank December 31, 1897, $585,016.02. Balance to credit 
of bauk, $1,240,944.50. 

1 Daring the same year (1897) the minimum rates of discount of the national banks 
of England, Germany, France, and Holland were : Bank of England, January 1, 
4 per cent; January 21, 3} per cent; February 4, 3 per cent; April 8, 2} per cent; 
May 13, 2 per cent; September 23, 2 } per cent; October 14, 3 per cent. 

Bank of Germany.— January 1, 5 per cent; January 19, 4 per cent ; February 26, 3} 
per cent; April 10, 3 per cent; September 6, 4 per cent; October 11, 5 per cent. 

Bank of France. — January 1 to December 31, 2 per cent. 

Bank of Holland.— January 1, 3± per cent; April 9, 3 per cent. 
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RESERVE. 

The reserve December 31, 1897, was $224,431.68; 1896, $219,331.75; 
iucrease, $5,099.93. 

AUTHORITIES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The sources for this report are practically the same as in former 
years. 1 may, however, ascribe much more of the information herein 
contained than usual to the kindly assistance of correspondents. 

On January 15 last, a circular letter was issued to the principal mer- 
chants and manufacturers of this district, especially those who are 
interested in the export trade toward the United States. This letter 
contained these interrogatories: 

(1) What modifications occurred in your trade during 1897, as compared with 
1896 f 

(2) What was the extent of increase or decrease f 

(3) Were prices satisfactory t Was the tendency upward or downward? 

(4) Were workmen's wages changed, and to what extent f 

(5) Did profits remain the samef 

(6) Were there any remarkable events to be noted in 1897 for your trade f 

(7) Does the new United States customs tariff interest youf If so, howf 

(8) In your opinion was there a tendency toward improvement in business in 
Belgium, or generally! Please explain the reasons for your reply. 

Of 200 letters thus mailed almost every one received attention. 
About 125 replies furnished more or less information, while 60 were 
elaborate commercial reports on the trade conditions of 1897. 

From these documents, from personal observation and interviews, 
and from the following-Darned official publications the details of this 
report are drawn : General Statement of Commerce with Foreign Coun- 
tries, Annual Statistician of Belgium, Report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry of Ghent on Commerce and Industry during 1897, 
General Report of the Commercial and Industrial League of Ghent for 
1897, Report of the Society of Agriculture of East Flanders for 1897, 
Report of the Annual Meeting for 1898 of the Syndical Chamber of Bel- 
gian Horticulturists, and reports of the National Bank and of the Bank 
of Flanders for 1897. 

To all those persons who have so amiably and extensively aided in 
thus enabling me to describe the conditions of trade. in this district 
during 1897, as well as in previous years, I beg leave to express my 
hearty thanks. May they reap a legitimate profit from their work in 
more extensive relations with our country. On the other hand, may 
our fellow-citizens be encouraged to find markets for their manufactures 
and products in supplying the needs of the people and industries of 
Flanders as herein described. 

Henry C. Morris, OonsuL 

Ghent, May 25, 1898. 



MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF GHENT. 

The facts herein stated relative to the municipal administration of 
Ghent were compiled at the request of an American municipal reform 
club. Thinking that they may be of interest to a wider circle of readers, 
they are here presented as briefly as possible. 

Ghent, Belgium, population (January 1, 1898) 161,125; approximate 
area, 5,860 acres; area covered with buildings, 1,291 acres; total num- 
ber of buildings, 33,138; buildings occupied, 32,019; buildings unoc- 
cupied, 1,119. 
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Receipts. 


Amount. 


Expenditure*. 


Amount. 


Total ordinary receipts 


$1,052,937.36 
157, 576. 70 
750,212.92 


Total ordinary expenditure!) 

Total extraordinary expenditures 
Expenditures for loans 


$1, 047, 556. 64 


Total extraordinary receipts 

Receipt* from loans 


163,885.41 
694, 898, 16 




Total expenditures 


Total receipts 


1,966,686.98 


1,906,338.21 





Sorplos of receipts, $60,328.77. 



FIRE PROTECTION. 



Total cost of fire department in 1898 was $16,500. The city owns all 
apparatus and controls a regularly organized system. Firemen are 
paid and hired by contract for certain fixed periods. The pay, however, 
being considered insufficient, it is difficult to secure capable men. The 
entire service consists of only 30 to 35 men. During 1896 there were 
in Ghent 45 fires (exclusive of chimney fires and fires extinguished by 
occupants of the buildings). Only 8 were rated as serious, and the 
total loss amounted to $30,000. 

POLICE AND PRISONS. 

The police is under the control of the municipality. The force con- 
sists of 132 day policemen and 109 night watchmen. The total expense 
hi 1898 was $91,000. The arrests made in 1897 numbered 3,467. 

All prisons except the local jail, for temporary detention only, are 
controlled by the State. At Ghent two general prisons are located. 
They receive prisoners from all parts of Belgium. 

INSANE AND ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 

Two insane asylums and two orphanages are in the hands of the 
so-called hospital commission, under the city's supervision. Three 
asylums and one orphanage are managed by religious orders independ- 
ent of municipal control. The asylums belonging to the city count 
about 700 inmates. 

POOR RELIEF. 

The administration of poor relief is in the hands of a special com- 
mission. Numerous private societies (some subsidized by the city) also 
exist for charitable purposes. 

The revenues to be distributed by the municipal board of charities 
are derived from interest on bonds and stocks, from rentals of real 
estate, and from the sale of agricultural products grown on such lands — 
all owned by the city and held in the name of this commission for these 
special purposes. Gifts from private individuals are also received. In 
1896 these latter only amounted to about $1,100. During the same 
year the ordinary receipts of the commission amounted to $79,000 and 
the extraordinary receipts to $13,000, making a total of $92,000. Its 
expenses in this same period were: Maintenance of property, $1,100; 
cash distributed to poor, $35,000 ; value of food and articles furnished (in 
kind), $16,200; pro rata subsidies to institutions in which the State or 
other communes are interested, $2,500. Other miscellaneous disburse- 
ments consisted of aid to needy travelers, expenditures for sanitary 
improvements, etc. The net balance in treasury at the end of year was 
15,500. During the year 3,410 families of 12,511 persons were assisted. 
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The budget for 1898 of the board of relief shows expenses about 
$94,000: receipts, $62,500; subsidy from city, $31,500. 

LABOR BUREAUS. 

One public labor bureau, partially subsidized by the city and par- 
tially by the Province, is in activity. Its annual budget is about $550. 
In 1896 it received 2,839 applications from employers for workmen or 
women. Through its efforts 1,510 persons found employment; 1,398 
offers of help were refused. 

TENEMENTS AND LODGING HOUSES. 

The city does not directly own nor maintain municipal tenements or 
lodging houses. The poor relief board does, however, own a few houses 
which are rented to the poor. The city maintains a free night lodging 
house for strangers at the city jail. The lands and buildings owned 
by the poor relief board are worth about $16,000 and bring an annual 
rental of $750. The net per cent of this income is 3.02. 

There are two local private societies whose object is to encourage 
workingmen to become property owners. Their respective capitals are 
$50,000 and $5,000. 

ALLOTMENTS AND POTATO FARMS. 

There are numerous lots of land and many buildings rented to private 
individuals by the city, but all such transactions are upon a purely 
business basis. Most of the buildings so rented are used for business 
purposes. The number of tenants of the city is 162, and the annual 
rental received from them is $22,000. Ordinary conditions prevail in 
renting. 

PAWN SHOPS, LOAN OFFICES, AND BANKS. 

Although a pawn shop has for many years been managed by the 
municipality, efforts are lately being made to suppress it, with a 
probability of success. The number of articles pawned in 1895 was 
46,117 for various intervals, besides 12,800 regularly pawned every 
week. The persons pawning articles numbered 58,917. Under certain 
conditions no interest is charged, otherwise it varies from 4 to 10 per 
cent. The total amount loaned in 1895 was $120,000. The expenses 
for that year were $1,870 and the net profits amounted to $400. 

Savings banks are not maintained by the city, but a thorough system 
of postal-savings banks, under the direction of the general government, 
exists. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The municipal authorities control the elementary, secondary, techni- 
cal, and trade schools, besides the local academy. In many cases, how- 
ever, the action of the city government is subject to the approval of 
the State, and frequently, especially as regards technical and trade 
schools, the latter takes the initiative. 

There are some private schools independent of the city under the 
direction of the Catholic Church. Private schools, properly speaking, 
as managed by individuals, do not exist, although there is no prohib- 
itive law. Generally, except in the primary schools, a small tuition 
fee is paid. 
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The school system of Belgium is very complicated, generally deficient 
in elementary training, bat highly developed in the advanced schools. 
The total expenditure made by the city of Ghent for schools and pub- 
lic instruction in 1898 amounts to $225,610.99, of which $6,738.60 is for 
the Boys' Trade School, $4,062.66 for the Girls' Trade School, and 
$12,289.82 for the Technical School. 

The University of Ghent, the Horticultural School, and the Brewiug 
School are under the supervision of the general government. 

LIBRARIES. 

Jointly with the university, the city assists in the support of a public 
library of 320,000 volumes. The number of books consulted in 1896 
was 15,307. Under the rules, books may be drawn out only in special 
instances; for the most part they are consulted in the reading room. 
This library is generally frequented only by the university students. 
There are two other popular libraries belonging to private societies, but 
occasionally subsidized by the city. The number of books consulted in 
1896 was, respectively: Willemsfond Library, 31,970; Davidsfond 
Library, 11,425. 

ART GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS. 

The city owns and supports a gallery of art and an archaeological 
museum. Both are free to the public on Sundays and one other day 
of the week; otherwise the admission fee is 10 cents. The expenditure 
by the city for fine arts in 1898 was $22,581. 

The city also possesses a small museum of antiquities, located in the 
ruins of an ancient abbey. Open only on special holidays. 

BOTANICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

The municipality owns a botanical garden, which formerly was very 
famous. The zoological garden belongs to a private society, but is 
subsidized by the city to the amount of $200 per annum. 

CHURCHES. 

The city grants annual subsidies to the churches without regard to 
sect or creed, according to their needs. In 1897 the amount given was 
$2,147. 

THEATERS. 

The city owns two theaters, which it lets out by contract to man- 
agers. Although the city grants annual subsidies in advance, there is 
almost always a deficit. The annual amount granted to the Grand 
Theater is $6,948, to the Flemish Theater $1,967. The value of the 
Grand Theater is estimated to be $278,692, and the Flemish Theater is 
worth probably as much more. Besides these theaters the city sub- 
sidizes two societies for public amusement, one receiving $50 and the 
other $200 annually. One scientific club receives $200, and three 
working-girls' clubs $70 to $120 each per annum. The municipality 
also bears its proportionate share with the State and the Province in 
the support of the Royal Conservatory of Music at Ghent. 

PARKS AND RECREATION GROUNDS. 

There is one principal park, having an area of 52£ acres. There are 
also several other public places and squares shaded by trees. The dis- 
bursements of the city in 1897 for parks and squares were $7,042. 
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BATHS, LAVATORIES AND PUBLIO-COMFORT STATIONS. 

One public bath has lately been purchased and is now operated by 
the city. A small fee is charged. The annual budget is $2,000, but it 
is almost self-supporting. Properly speaking, there are no public-com- 
fort stations; public urinals for men exist in such numbers as to be a 
public nuisance. They are all free. 

HOSPITALS. 

As in the case of public relief, the hospitals are under the immediate 
control of a special commission, appointed by and responsible to the 
municipal authorities. This commission also draws its receipts from 
funds and real estate held in its name; it likewise enjoys a subsidy and 
frequent private gifts. In 1896 its receipts were about $260,000, and 
its disbursements $220,000. The value of lands and buildings owned 
by the hospital board is undetermined, but very important. In the 
hospitals proper 4,296 patients were given treatment in 1896. The 
total expense of this branch of the service cost $122,000; the free dis- 
pensaries and house-to-house inspections required $7,000. 

There are in Ghent 11 hospitals, besides orphanages, insane asylums, 
and blind asylums. In addition to the hospitals, this commission also 
directs several other establishments, so that it becomes difficult to dis- 
tinguish the budget for hospitals. 

The total budget of the hospital board for 1898 is: Expenditures, 
$241,000; receipts, 238,600. Deficit to be covered by city's subsidy, 
$2,500. 

GARBAGE DISPOSAL. 

The collection of garbage is sublet to contractors, who sell the mate- 
rial as agricultural fertilizers. Garbage collecting and street cleaning 
together cost the city $23,439.21 annually. 

SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 

The sewerage system, such as exists for waste water only, has been 
constructed and is controlled by the city. All waste waters empty 
into the canals (which are numerous) or into the rivers. All the solid 
excrement and all matter taken from pits is sold by the individual 
owners of property to contractors, who resell it to farmers. The con- 
tractors empty the pits under the direction of the municipal authorities, 
but at the expense of the occupant of the house. There is no sewage- 
disposal plant. 

STREET CLEANING. 

The municipality cleans the streets and partially sprinkles them. 
Street cleaning is done by contract; for the removal of snow, men are 
hired directly. Street refuse is carried out of the city and sold to farm- 
ers. All manures are used for agricultural purposes ; other old rubbish 
is used to fill in waste ground. 

STREET PAVING AND PUBLIC WORKS. 

All streets, except so-called u highways," are paved by the city. The 
cost of paving the highways is jointly borne by the Province and city. 
Almost all pavements are very rough, being composed of Belgian 
blocks. The total expense of paving done by the city in 1897 was 
$11,500. 
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All public works are constructed by contract labor. Several hundred 
bridges are owned by the city. All are free of tolls. 

DOCKS. 

The docks are owned by the municipality; they themselves are not 
leased to private individuals, but lands adjoining them are thus rented 
on ordinary prevailing terms. The receipts of the city from dock fees 
and charges amounted to $83,000 in 1896. 

SPIBITUOUS LIQUORS. 

The city does not maintain saloons, breweries, distilleries, or any 
other similar enterprises. Licenses for the sale of spirituous liquors 
are granted by the provincial authorities. In 1896 the number of per- 
sons in Ghent paying license taxes was 2,884 and the total amount of 
tax collected was $14,000. 

PUBLIC MARKETS. 

One covered market — the fish market — is owned and controlled by 
the city. The value of this building is $5,000 to $8,000. Several open- 
air markets and fairs are controlled and managed by the city. There 
are thus held two annual fairs; the horse market, four times annually; 
the regular general market, every Friday; vegetable market, every 
Wednesday; hog market, every Thursday; weekly cattle market and 
flower market, every Sunday; and several other smaller periodical 
markets, including even a weekly market of secondhand aud old arti- 
cles, much frequented by the poorer classes. Practically all kinds of 
goods and products can be purchased in the markets. The total 
receipts of the city from rents on the markets amounted, during 1896, 
to $34,000. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 

The municipality owns one slaughterhouse, estimated, including land, 
to be worth $163,278. The animals slaughtered in 1896 were 1,004 
horses, 1,628 cows, 7,114 oxen, 8,356 beeves, 9,730 heifers, 8,139 calves, 
27,762 hogs and pigs, 5,758 sheep, 271 lambs, 274 goats; total head, 
70,636. The total expense to the city, in 1898, was $4,319.34. 

WAREHOUSES. 

The city owns one warehouse, insured for $113,500, and used ouly for^ 
its own purposes. It is not leased to private persons. 

WATERWORKS. 

The waterworks are exclusively owned and managed by the city. 
Prices of water vary from 2 cents to 8 cents per cubic meter, 1 according 
to the amount of annual consumption. A rental for meter, connections, 
and pipes is also charged. The total private consumption of water at 
Ghent for 1896 was 580,000 cubic meters; public offices, 60,000 cubic 
meters; municipality and docks, 100,000 cubic meters; gratuitous dis- 
tribution and fire service, 62,000 cubic meters; water service, 112,000 
cubic meters ; losses by leakage and otherwise, 262 cubic meters. Total 
cubic meters of water sold, 540,000, of which almost all was equally 
divided among consumers paying 2 cents, 4 cents, and 8 cents per cubic 
meter. The total cost of the management of the Ghent waterworks in 
18 6 was $10,000. The total disbursements for other expenses (includ- 
ing interest, extension service, tests, efforts to sink artesian wells, etc.) 

J l meter =39.37 inches. 
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were $20,000. The receipts were: Sale of water, $25,000; rentals of 
meters, connections, etc., $2,100; income from other sources, $2,900. 

IAS WORKS AND LIGHTING. 

The gas works are owned and managed by a private corporation. 
Franchises are voted by the city council. Prices to be charged are fixed 
by the company, subject to the approval of the city. The prices in 
force now are: For lighting gas, 14 centimes (2.7 cents) per cubic meter ; 
for heating and cooking purposes, 10 centimes (2 cents) per cubic 
meter. Large consumers are granted further discounts. The gas is 
very inferior and little used. The introduction of electricity by the 
city is prevented by an unexpired charter of the gas company. 

STREET RAILWAYS. 

The city does not own or operate street railways. Franchises are 
voted by the city council. Fares are fixed by the city. The rate in 
force is: Second class, 2 cents; first class, 3 cents. Electric street rail- 
ways are just beiug built at Ghent; the system is partly trolley and 
partly storage battery. All the details of the operation of the street 
railways, even so far as to the wages to be paid to employees, are fixed 
and determined by the franchise. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Subway conduits do not exist at Ghent. Cemeteries are owned by 
private corporations, and crematories do not exist. There are no enter- 
prises, other than those mentioned, owned or managed by the city for 
profit. 

The system of public clocks, the public laboratory, and the system 
of funerals, all under the control and management of the city, should 
be noted. On the artistic side mention should be made of the subsi- 
dies of $60 to $200 each, granted by the city to several young artists, 
to aid them in the study of art in foreign countries. 

Henry O. Morris, Consul 

Ghent, September 27, 1898. 



SPECIAL COMMERCE OF BELGIUM DURING 1897. 

The general statement of commerce with foreign countries lately 
issued by the minister of finance gives official figures for the trade of 
Belgium during the year 1897. 

The total value of foreign merchandise consumed was $350,874,000; 
for 1896 the value was $342,903,100; there was, therefore, an increase 
of $7,970,900, or 2 per cent. The value of Belgian products exported 
amounted to $302,701,200, as against $283,304,700 for 1896; being an 
increase of $19,396,500, or 7 per cent 1 

1 It is to be noted that the increases mentioned are in some degree due to the 
revision of the official values at which merchandise imported or exported is esti- 
mated. The following figures indicate the proportion of increase attributable to 
actual increases and that due to revision of official values : 



Trade. 



Special total trade 

Special importations . 
Special exportation*. . 



Total 
increase. 



$27,367,400 
7,970,900 
19,396,500 



Actual 
increase. 



$16,298,200 
7,970,900 
16,289,200 



Due to 
ohangein 
valuation. 



$11,078,000 

""i'ioi.'soo 
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The trade with European nations amounted to $514,248,500, of which 
$253,949,400 were imports to Belgium and $260,299,100 exports from 
Belgium. The trade with these same nations in 1896 amounted to 
$489,814,700, being $248,912,100 for imports and $240,902,600 for 
exports. There was therefore a total increase of $24,433,800, or 5 per 
cent, in European trade. 

The imports from other European nations into Beletfum increased 
$5,037,300, or 2 per cent, and the corresponding exports increased 
$19,396,500, or 8 per cent. 

The trade with the nations of America was to the value of $97,658,000, 
being $74,343,600 imports and $23,314,400 exports. The figures for 
1896 were, respectively: Total trade, $96,519,300; imports, $71,120,500; 
exports, $25,398,800. The comparative results were, respectively : In 
total trade, an increase of $1,138,700, or 1 per cent; in imports, an 
increase of $3,233,100, or 4 \ per cent; and in exports a decrease of 
$2,084,400, or 8 per cent. 

The trade with Asia amounted in 1897 to $26,749,800, of which 
$17,061,200 were imports into Belgium and $9,688,600 exports from 
Belgium. This trade in 1896 amounted in the total to $28,581,300, 
being $18,470,100 for imports and $10,111,200 for exports. There was 
therefore a decrease of $1,831,500, or 6 per cent, in the total ; being for 
the imports a decrease of $1,408,900, or 7£ per cent, and for the exports 
a decrease of $422,600, or 4 per cent. 

The trade with the nations of Africa was to the total value of 
$14,918,900 in 1897; that is to say, imports, $5,519,800, and exports, 
$9,399,100. For 1896 the total was $11,290,500, of which imports were 
$4,400,400 and exports $6, 890,100. There was therefore in the total 
trade an increase of $3,628,400, or 32 per cent; in the imports an 
increase of $1,119,400, or 25 per cent; and in the exports an increase 
of $2,509,000, or 36 per cent. 

The following table shows the proportion of the trade enjoyed by 
each country where the value of either imports or exports was more 
than $200,000.: 



Country. 



Algeria 

Argentine Republic. . 

Australia 

Austria 

Brasil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Cspe Good Hope 

Chile 

China 

Cochin China 

Cuba and Porto Rico . 
Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Haiti and Venezuela. . 



Total im- 
ports for 
1897. 



Per 



cent. 
0.4 
3.8 
1.8 
0.4 
2.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
1.1 
0.2 
0.1 



0.1 
0.1 
12.1 
16.3 
12.0 
0.6 



8.5 



Total ex- 
ports for 
1896. 



Country. 



Per cent. 

0.3 Indies: 
1. 1 British 

0. 6 Dutch 

0. 7 Italy. 
1. 1 Japan 

1.1 I. Congo Free State 

0.6 ]| Mexico 

0.2 I Peru 

0.4 || Portugal 

Roumauia 

Russia 

0.2 ll Spain 

0.5 Sweden and Norway 

1.4 I Switzerland 

19. 1 | South African Republic 

19 Turkey 

23.2 UnitedStates 

0.2 | Uruguay and Falkland 



0.6 



11.8 



Total im- 
ports for 
1897. 



Percent. 

2.6 
0.2 
1.3 
0.1 
0.9 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
5.5 
7.7 
1.8 
1.1 
0.4 



1.4 
12.8 



0.7 



Total ex- 
ports for 
1896. 



Percent. 

1.1 
0.1 
1.8 
0.9 
1.0 
0.2 
0.1 
0.5 
0.7 
2.6 
1.5 
0.5 
2.0 
0.1 
1.1 
3.9 

0.1 



The feature of last year's trade was the immense increase in the 
exports to Germany, as a result of which the relations with the latter 
country assumed first place. France had second, and England third 
place. 
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Of the total imports into Belgium, France continued in 1897 to sup- 
ply the largest percentage, although as compared with 1896 there was 
an actual decrease of $2,700,000. The chief reason of this decline was 
due to the decrease in the importation of French wines and objects 
of art. 

For the first time, last year the United States ranks third in imports, 
with the total sum of $44,726,400, pressing Germany very closely and 
having passed England. The total increase in United States imports, 
due almost entirely to extraordinary purchases of grain, amounted to 
more than $11,000,000 over 1896. 

England, although passed by the United States, increased her sales 
to Belgium during the year by nearly $3,000,000. Holland, Russia, and 
Roumania were the other principal countries with which Belgium had 
trade relations. 

Germany supplied Belgium for the most part with coal, $4,400,000; 
iron and steel, $4,000,000; chemical products, $3,000,000; and miscel- 
laneous machinery and tools, $2,000,000. 

Germany purchased grain, $9,300,000; horses, $5,000,000; skins, raw, 
$5,000,000; oleaginous seeds, $3,100,000; miscellaneous resins and 
bituminous products, $2,900,000 ; miscellaneous raw mineral substances, 
$2,250,000; chemical products, $2,200,000; fertilizers, $2,200,000 ; drugs, 
$2,100,000; woolen yarns, $2,100,000; and copper and nickel, $2,000,000. 

The chief articles which France sold last year to Belgium were raw 
wool, $4,000,000; wines, $3,500,00C; raw skins, $3,100,000; coffee, 
$2,500,000; hemp, tow, and flax, $1,900,000; coal, $1,900,000; and 
miscellaneous mineral substances, $1,800,000. 

The articles purchased of Belgium by France were coal, $10,000,000; 
hemp, tow, and flax, $4,200,000: stone, $3,100,000; grain, $3,000,000; 
fertilizers, $2,250,000; and coke, $2,100,000. 

England exported to Belgium, as its chief articles of merchandise, 
miscellaneous resinous and bituminous products, $5,200,000; horses, 
$l',500,000; chemical products, $2,500,000; cotton textiles, $2,400,000; 
flax and vegetable yarns, $2,000,000; raw wool, $1,900,000; and pig 
iron, $1,800,000. 

On the other hand it received from Belgium glassware, $6,000,000; 
raw flax, $5,000,000; flax and vegetable yarns, $4,400,000; woolen 
yarns, $4,000,000; refined sugar, $2,500,000; zinc, $2,400,000; raw 
sugar, $2,400,000; fruit, $2,100,000; and meats, $2,100,000. 

The chief articles imported from Holland were cattle, $2,500,000; 
grain, $2,400,000; fish, $2,100,000; butter, $2,000,000. From Belgium 
it received in return grain, $4,000,000; raw sugar, $2,000,000; flax 
yarns, $2,000,000. 

The chief importations of the United States into Belgium were grata, 
$19,183,621; petroleum, $5,760,000; meats, $3,000,000; raw textile 
materials, $2,410,000. 

The United States bought from Belgium mostly raw sugar, $2,590,000; 
glassware, $1,500,000; raw rubber, $909,000; chemical products, 
$637,000; and cement, $634,000. 

The trade of Belgium increased the most with Russia, there being 
an increase in the importations from Russia of about $5,900,000, or 27 
per cent, and in the exportations to that country a gain of nearly 
$2,000,000, or 31 per cent. The country with which Belgian trade 
declined the most was Roumania, where there was a decrease in the 
importations of nearly $6,000,000, or 23 per cent. There was, however, 
a slight increase in its exportation, amounting to about $600,000, or 
39 per cent. In the export trade of Belgium, Brazil also showed a 
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decrease of more than $4,000,000, or 55 per cent. The countries where 
the greatest per cent of increase of trade occurred were: For export 
trade, Mozambique, 500 per cent; for the import trade, the Philippine 
Islands, 200 per cent. 

Henry O. Morris, Consul. 
Ghent, July 9 7 1898. 



THE EXPANSION OF BELGIUM. 

Daring the past six months a most marked tendency has appeared 
to discuss, through the medium of the press and by the publication of 
special books, the further development of Belgium as a maritime and 
colonizing nation and the expansion of its influence as a European 
power in Africa and Asia. The acquisition of the right to construct 
the Pekin-Hankow Railway may be justly deemed as forming the begin- 
ning of a new era for Belgium. Not only does the Belgian press so 
consider it, bat even the French newspapers have taken up the subject, 
and shown the importance of this entrance of a new power into the 
rivalry for favors to be granted in the far East. The position of Bel- 
gium in China has heretofore been unimportant. Of 10,855 foreigners 
in China in 1896, the Belgians numbered only 72, and they had only 
five business houses established there. The grant of the franchise for 
the Grand Central Chinese Railway to a Belgian syndicate is, therefore, 
however explained, a remarkable event. 

Not only in the far East, where they are in a great measure newcom- 
ers, but also, and even more vigorously, on the western coast of Africa, 
are the Belgians endeavoring to expand their sphere of influence. The 
Kongo is becoming more and more popular in Belgium. The deep 
interest manifested last July in the inauguration of the Matadi Bailway 
line is a gauge of the sentiment of Belgians toward their future colony. 
The excursion of many prominent Belgians and newspaper representa- 
tives to be present at the ceremonies connected with the opening of 
this railway afforded to the people of this country an opportunity to 
learn, more than ever previously, the importance of their African pos- 
session. 

Not only does this railway line appear to be a technical success, but 
it has all the evidences of a remunerative business enterprise. It will 
certainly serve to open the Kongo more and more to Belgian capital. 
The importance of this possession will be increased many fold when the 
Matadi Bailway line is extended or supplemented by other lines reach- 
ing to the east coast of Africa, when another highway between Europe 
and the East will be opened. 

Belgium has until this time been a strictly commercial nation. The 
effort of its industrial activities has been to create markets for its prod- 
ucts, not only among the more civilized nations, but likewise in the more 
remote corners of the earth. By reason of the intensity of its indus- 
trial production and the importance of its export trade, the population 
of Belgium exercises more influence abroad in proportion than any other 
similarly neutral nation. Naturally enough ; with this capacity to pro- 
duce, there also exist aspirations for acquisition and development. Not 
only must Belgium secure a market for its products, but it must also 
provide occupation, employment, and homes in some foreign land for 
the ever-increasing surplus of its children, who can not in its limited 
territory find means of livelihood and support. The Kongo is destined 
to be one result of these conditions; a colony in China may be another. 
O B 98— VOL 2 10 
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Parallel to this movement for colonization, we find a desire to create 
a merchant marine and a national navy. The Belgians have not for- 
gotten that in former days, as a portion of the Netherlands, they shared 
in the glories and profits of supremacy on the sea. In previous cen- 
turies they were a seafaring people. 

Another potent reason for the development of a marine is the new 
field thereby offered for the introduction of manufactures. The exten- 
sion of the shipbuilding industry and of the branches related thereto 
offer a strong inducement. 

The establishment of possessions beyond the sea involves, as a natural 
consequence, the ownership of a merchant marine, if the mother country 
wishes to retain their trade and commerce; and a merchant marine 
inevitably means a navy to protect it, not to speak of the need of a 
navy to insure the stability of the colonies themselves. 

Such views are developing more and more in this country. A nation 
situated on the seashore, with mineral riches, powerful industrial 
resources, an important import and export trade, a limited territory at 
home and important interests in distant lands, and with practically no 
shipping under its own flag, is an anomaly. In spite of her multiple 
maritime relations with England, Scandinavia, Russia, and more remote 
countries, in spite of the schools for sailors and marines in Belgian 
ports, Belgium can still only count but few ships under its own flag. 
Although numerous important shipbuilding companies exist, it is rare 
that they construct a vessel for their own country. Their docks are not 
used for Belgian ships; almost the entire seagoing traffic is in the hands 
of foreigners. Of the arrivals at Belgian ports during 1897, Belgian ves- 
sels only counted for 390 ships of 498,744 tons, while under the English 
flag alone there were 2,838 vessels of 3,367,330 tons; of German sbips 
there were 897, of 1,278,842 tons; the Belgian flag did not count even 
for 10 per cent of the total. Furthermore, most of the seagoing vessels, 
Belgian by name, are in the hands of foreign companies and manned by 
foreign crews. 

Belgium, which is the fourth or fifth economic power of the world, 
does not possess 100,000 tons of deep-sea shipping, while the world's 
steam navigation alone amounted in 1890 to more than 12,500,000. 
From 1880 to 1890 the Belgian mercantile marine increased by 300.tons, 
while that of the world increased by more than 5,000,000 tons. 

More than one-half of the trade of Belgium is done by sea. All the 
shipping companies heretofore organized are prosperous. The Belgian- 
Kongo Maritime Shipping Company pays about 8 per cent. 

A merchant marine is recognized as a necessary complement of any 
well-organized economic system, and it is probable that the next few 
years will see marked development of Belgium in this direction. 

The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the German navy, about 
to take place, recalls the facts that the origin of that sea power was 
due to Belgian ships and to Belgian sailors. When Belgium became 
independent in 1830 there existed a national navy. This organization 
continued to exist until 1848 without any international difficulty caus- 
ing its suppression. Upon the abandonment of the navy in the latter 
year most of its officers went to Prussia to assist in the establishment 
of that nation's sea power. Not long afterwards Belgium saw the seri- 
ous results of its action, and in 1855 a special commission had already 
been appointed to study the question of reviving the Belgian fleet. 
Not anything, however, came or these efforts, and for the last fifty years 
Belgium has been unrepresented on the seas. Only recently, with the 
thought of remote possessions and the possibility of a merchant marine, 
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has the desire to possess a naval force been reborn. Belgium can, with- 
out any thought of foreign conquest or breach of neutrality, easily 
justify the creation of a navy. The training acquired by officers and 
men through a navy affords a constant and regular supply of experi- 
enced navigators for a merchant marine. A well-equipped navy is 
absolutely necessary for the protection of colonies and for the maintenance 
of trade and good order in such colonies. 

The navy also opens new roads for trade and even in time of war 
between other nations assures its very neutrality. Above all, as Napo- 
leon I said, " Where the flag is there is the fatherland." Fifty years 
ago a navy was useful and essential to Belgium; all the more it would 
seem to be becoming more and more necessary at the present time to 
the development of its national life. Many Belgians share this belief; 
for them, colonies, a merchant marine, and the navy are three necessi- 
ties for the continued prosperity and welfare of their country. 

It is certainly of interest and of importance to carefully watch the 
growth of these ideas and to closely observe their results. This senti- 
ment is, undoubtedly, for Belgium the distinctive event of the period. 
It may not be without future influence on wider international relations, 
industrial, commercial, and political. 

Henry O. Morris, Consul. 

Ghent, September 14, 1898. 



DECLARED EXPORTS, BELGIUM. 

Statement showing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular 
offices in Belgium during the four quarters of the year ended June S0 t 1898. 



Article 



ANTWERP. 



Albumin oi blood 

Almedina 

Alain 

Aniline salts 

Arsenic 

Bassine 

Baskets 

Beans 

Bleaching powders 

Bric-a- brao 

Bristles , 

Books 

Canvas 

Cement 

Chicory 

Chloride of sine 

Coffee 

Coke 

Diamonds and precious stones. 

Feathers, bed 

Fiber 

Flax 

Furniture 

Gin 

Glass 

Glycerin 

Gnm 

Hair, animal 

Hardwood 

Hides and skins 

Hide cuttings 

Horns 

Iron 

Iron, sulphate of 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30. 



$336.10 
21.639.21 



096.80 
"6"995."00 



4,550.30 



2,779.20 
126,276.49 



1,545.00 

1, 152. 98 

1,735.85 

842.05 

315. 10 



7, 957. 86 
*47,"893."55' 



47, 101. 76 
38,578.08 



Dec. 31. 



$574.00 



26,206.88 

635.96 

305.63 

1, 159. 30 

405.87 

16, 852. 71 
731.95 



9,573.23 

"i,"92i."o6 



394.27 
9,887.39 



162,269 59 
3. 374. 51 



1.844.40 
590.70 



7,427.53 
432.90 

5,035.47 

599.50 

32,013.70 

6,523.40 

3,234.80 



27,436.84 



Mar. 31. 



$3, 743. 88 
1.462.85 



805.10 

882.40 

1,019.55 



6.480.00 
555.87 
396.61 

5. 226. 63 

865.21 

85,019.65 



13, 286. 60 
*74,"i29.*50' 



701. 40 
875.28 



11.138.35 
12*938." 90* 



88,484.73 
*ii," 108.07' 



69,514.05 



June 30. 



$2, 557. 04 
4, 301. 59 



1,588.39 
"* 866.12 
""882." 75 



5, 889. 17 

200 78 

99, 366. 87 

217. 13 



1.109.75 
4, 038. 91 
70,984.78 



180.47 
625.56 
73.82 
815.81 



11,418.73 



102,768.28 



9.268.95 

19, 921. 94 

833.35 

28,427.80 



Total for the 
year. 



$6. 300. 92 

6,338.44 

336.10 

47,846.04 

3,029.45 

1,13a 03 

3,975.77 

405.87 

31,210.46 

1,287.82 

396.61 

25,239.33 

1,065.99 

240,628.34 

217. 13 

394.27 

24,283.74 

6,818.11 

438.660.36 

3,374.51 

1.725.47 

3,022.94 

3.101.77 

2. 033. 14 

315. 10 

29,984. 61 

432.90 

72, 839. 78 

599.50 

271, 160. 26 

6.523.40 

23.606.82 

19.921.94 

833.35 

167,480.45 

88.578.08 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Statemmtskowingtkef^ueof exports declared for ike United States at ike several consul** 
offices in Belgium during tkefour quarters of tke year ended June SO, 1898— Cont'd. 



Article. 



ANTWERP— oontio ued . 



Marble 

Matches 

Meat extracts . 

Oil 

Ore. 



Paintings, oil 

Paper 

Paraffin 

Pease 

Pheasants 

Phosphate of lime. 
Phosphate of soda. 

Piassava 

Pitch 

Plants 

Plumbago 

Potash 

Potatoes 

Rag 



Quarter ending— 



Sept. 30. 



$976.86 

2,544.96 

49,638. 82 

4,442.38 



641.72 
8.409.33 



i»: 



Rice, flour, and starch . 

Rope, old 

Rubber, India 

Sardines 

Seeds 

Sisal grass 

Stones 

Straw covers 

Soda 

Sulphate 

Sulphur 

Sugar, beet 

Tar 

Tissues 

"Wine 

Wood 

Wool 

Wool grease 

Sundries 



1,091.10 



10,943.72 



7.876,46 



328,714.64 
8.989.09 
2,911.08 



5,863.68 
425.29 



328.56 



5,210.48 
8,191.06 



467.93 



12, 240. 88 
4,353.68 
1,825.46 



Total. 



BRUSSELS. 



Aniline colors 

Braids and button stock 

Braids (hat beads), jot, on wire. 

Bronse ornaments 

Cement 

Church regalia and ornaments . 

Clay 

Corsets 

Earthenware ■ 

Firebricks 

Fur refuse 

Glass, plate 

Glass, window 

Glass, other 

Gloves 

Glue and glue stock 

Hair, an imal 

Harness 

Hats 

Hatter's fur 

Horn stripes 

Household and personal effects . 

Instruments, musical 

Lace goods ■ 

Leather 

Linen goods 

Machinery 

Marble 

Millinery goods 

Oil. 



Paintings (oil).... 
Paper and books . 

Phosphates 

Plants 

Plants, medicinal. 



807.796.99 



2,479.47 

65.81 

135.87 

411.28 

135,865.95 

109.24 



49,810.93 
1,511.40 



2,155.42 

81,698.31 

1,203.77 

412.42 

97,089.65 

234.69 

3,350.10 



2,801.95 

12,066.10 

800.95 

2,702.00 

836.60 

43,824.52 

8,071.02 

49.069.20 

8,663.38 

398.59 



554.87 
3,368.14 
9,466.97 



912.79 



Dec 81. 



$1,659.18 

242.21 

4,80124 



715.07 

11,576.29 

926.33 

919.25 



321.82 



6,247.12 
1,774.63 
2,325.67 



1,708.46 
401,175.89 



6,887.66 



525.84 
471.83 



18,015.64 



8,047.18 

769.53 

859.58 

1,556.85 

1,795.48 



789,697.52 



Mar. 31. 



$1,621.00 
3,862.24 
3,912.50 



459.34 

16,355 00 

439.36 

1,914.87 
262.09 
497.26 
519.02 
283 90 

1,268 06 
811.70 



14, 186. 71 
1,020.62 
1,990.21 



2,534.74 
386,676.85 



5,724.63 



2,921.63 



2, 67& 84 
221.96 



June 80. 



62,186.45 

662.07 
9,692.14 

637.75 

1,987.90 

18,385.33 

963.28 
1,061.37 

158.98 
2,666.49 



8, HI. 91 



3,867.64 
14,829.93 



3,403.88 

1,390.64 

258.95 

8.456.20 

162,900.78 



Total for the 
year 



$676.85 

8.010:98 

54.405.34 

22,849.26 

537 75 

3.804.03 

44.724.95 

2,328.97 

2,885.49 

421.07 

8,152.75 

619.02 

283 00 

5,792.39 

311.70 

8,367.54 

46,157.48 



11.662.69 
13,047.32 



7,187.42 
*i,*402."76* 



.42 



68,875.62 ! 
4,894.30 
5,817.50 ! 



1,879.51 
16,185.05 



912,803.66 1 686,179.15 



1,712.27 
764.08 



472.65 
278.70 



1,158.46 



153,355.03 

177.66 

245.74 

47,059.13 

288.84 

6,621.47 

2,656.75 

43,539.11 

692.63 

236.81 

53,508.06 

1,966.20 

482.74 

616.83 

2,760.07 

21, 73a 24 

1,090.94 

772.00 

395.55 

42,930.26 

2,lia02 

76,499.02 

2,389.15 

1,809.88 



1,391.53 
2, 475. 02 
13,650.34 



2, 76a 99 



137,549.20 
281.91 



39, 514. 36 



10,072.88 
2,542.65 
4,743.96 



256.85 
105,158.49 



a 098. 65 

21,101.06 

1,306.79 

154.40 



31,286.71 

1,820.10 

79,851.72 

457.41 

123.64 

1,979.20 

114.31 

436.76 

3, 520. 40 

15,165.28 



144.17 

186, 097. 19 

78& 02 



28,647.00 
1,095.53 
6,413.57 

11,194.00 
8, 23a 12 

11, 128. 15 
372.54 

32,837.67 
2,363.85 



1.539.71 

9,963.87 

384.22 

820.25 

116.30 

10, 533. 03 

1,965.42 

53, 619. 20 

57.90 

13a 30 

1,176.82 



38a 10 



267.65 

6,499.06 

16,886.94 

427.57 

411.66 



1,390 64 

1,22a 64 

7,694.40 

1.247,467.61 

a 989. 09 

14,563.62 

13, 047. 32 

12,201.08 

425.29 

13,387.79 

794,88 

4,324.39 

23, 22a 12 

3,191.06 

2, 67a 84 

4, 43a 48 

769.58 

76,475.53 

11683.84 

25,123.44 



3,196,477.32 



5,822.85 

1.103.59 

135.87 

655.45 

612,367.37 

1,354.73 

246.74 

164. 931. 42 

2,896.27 

22,107.92 

ia548.82 

8a 219. 49 

13,024.45 

1,27a 62 

288,093.87 

4,554.74 

3,682.84 

616 83 

15, 18a 38 

64.869.26 

8,582.90 

4, 44a 65 

1,34a 45 

128.574.52 

8.974.56 

259.039.14 

a 767. 84 

2,470.41 

3. 16a 02 

114. 31 

2,640.81 

15,862.62 

66, 16a 58 

427.57 

4,479.44 
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Statement Blowing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular 
offices in Belgium during the four quarters of the year ended June SO, 1898 — Cont'd. 



Article. 



BRUSSELS— continued. 



Bags and paper stock , 

Rattan 

Scales and weights , 

Skins, rabbit, sheep, and other 

Soda, prussiate of 

Stones (ground flint) 

Thread 

Tiles, encaustic 

Vegetables, preserved 

Yens, cotton 

Wines 

Woolen goods 

Sundries 



Total. 



CHABLBROI. 



Cement 

Earthenware... 

Firebricks 

Glass, fancy. . . . 
Glass, plate — 
Glass, window . 
Glass, other — 

Machinery 

Marble 

Beeds 

Sundries 



Total. 



Books 

Baskets 

Braid, silk 

Cement 

Chalk 

Chicory root 

Chicory seed 

Church regalia 

Cordage 

Cotton goods 

Flax 

Glass, art, stained . 

Guano 

Grapes 

Hatters' furs 

Iron, old 

Jute goods 

Lace 

Laces, shoe 

Linen goods 

Matches 

Oil. 



Paintings 

Paper stock... 

Plants 

Ramie 

Rubber, old ... 
Babbit skina . . 

Tapeetay 

Thread 

Tow 

Woolen goods. 

Yarns, tow 

Yarns, Jute...., 



Total. 



Arsenic 

Firearms 

Glassware 

Lamp fixtures. 

Machinery 

Potatoes 

Straw goods — 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30. 



$6,100.09 

780.08 

1,121.84 

22,747.09 
867.79 



90.47 
11,571.97 
1,303.47 
1,896.84 
1.129.02 
2.684.04 



509,644.09 



6,771.84 
2, 115. 81 
6,793.74 



5,310.14 

173,633.27 

113.10 



3,125.16 
""i97."w 



198,060.63 



500.84 



831.96 

411.28 

536.99 

10,190.84 



2,239.58 
"39,596.66 



3,776.63 

461.97 

10,032.45 



2,610.98 



55,508.29 
33,809.16 



4,947.88 

1,011.56 

308.76 



13,854.47 



180, 130. 24 



5,382.67 

149,841.03 

25,405.07 

498.43 

395.86 



14,775.87 



Dec 31. 



$6,916.19 



742.51 

60,099.24 

6,771.32 

214.82 



1,205.96 

1,044.84 

56.74 



88,986.89 



Mar. 31. 



$6,874.30 



1, 160. 57 
52,895.23 



600.94 



3,650.75 
3,741.52 
1,160.75 



15,087.65 



652,730.17 



2,509.00 
1,896.97 



6,787.55 

200,841.79 

2,262.86 



390.26 



214,687.91 



886.00 



512.97 
*34L4i 



492.86 



3,688.03 



231.60 
24,097.75 



806.95 

9, 035. 76 

2,854.39 

25,570.24 

925.24 

3,627.72 

508.56 

67,902.77 

42,891.39 



3,412.82 

863.15 

533.03 

11, 357. 48 



2, 175. 75 
669.48 



232.775.35 



23,842.47 
73,066.85 
22,772.94 
2,877.70 
4,030.77 
3,384.64 
18,472.41 



561,338.87 



2.754.47 

81.10 

346.00 

1, 607. 49 

6,233.49 

196,790.00 

506.34 

214.00 

8,422.23 



211, 956. 12 



300.80 

1,545.52 

488.79 



156.48 



36,145.71 

469.37 

5,363.07 



23,773.84 

483.47 

581.33 

6,815.11 

1, 671. 38 

40,449.75 

892.63 

8,823.22 

198.50 

51, 238. 28 

6,682.21 



725.52 

11,433.28 

450.42 

654.65 

13,234.75 



211, 077. 53 



June 30. 



$8,239.20 



776.18 
80,805.07 



800.88 
262.48 



2,191.35 



5,058.70 



490,806.43 



4,201.61 



919.54 

1,835.37 

269,670.20 



1,596.70 
102.05 



278,325.47 



405.47 



8,667.20 



463.30 
695.01 



25, 425. 31 



25,292.92 



1,756.32 

5,870.23 

1,740.65 

13,550.49 



60,943.50 
34,566.02 
3,733.48 

747. 13 
24,804.76 

335.69 

550.49 
19,155.53 

205.08 



Total for the 
year. 



$28,219.78 

780.68 

3,801.10 

215, 546. 63 

7,629.11 

214.82 

901.32 

352.95 

16,428.68 

8, 281. 18 

2,614.33 

1, 129. 02 

111,817.28 



2,204,520.16 



15,961.23 
89, 366. 11 
20,094.84 
3, 351. 90 
100.00 



8,123.38 



5,308.14 

159,440.41 

23,769.94 

1,014.00 

286.70 



2,257.20 



16,236.92 

4,093.88 

7,189.74 

2,527.03 

20,166.55 

840,935.26 

2,881.79 

214.00 

8, 144. 09 

102.05 

587.82 



903,029.13 



386.00 

405.47 

300.80 

6,216.53 

488.79 

341.41 

156.43 

795.26 

1,499.15 

536.99 

105,449.89 

469.37 

7,602.66 

231.60 

112, 760. 61 

483.47 

3,144.60 

24,497.73 

6,728.39 

89,608.93 

1,817.87 

14,461.92 

707.06 

235,592.84 

117, 948. 78 

3,733.48 

1,473.25 

44,598.74 

2,660.82 

2,046.93 

43,747.76 

205.08 

16,030.22 

659.48 



223,805.18 1 847,788.30 



50,494.51 
471, 714. 40 

92,042.79 
7, 742. 03 
4,763.33 
8,384.64 

43,628.86 
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Statement showing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular 
offices in Belgium during the four quarters of the year ended June SO, 1898 — Cont'd. 



Article. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30. 



Dee. 31. 



Mar. 31. 



Jtwe 30. 



Total for the 
year. 



liege— continued. 



Superphosphate. 

Zinc 

Various 



Total. 



Card clothing 

Fancy goods 

Hones 

Machinery 

Salted sheepskins. 

Wool 

Woolen goods 

Various goods 



Total. 



OHABLEROI. 



Cement 

Diamonds (glazier's) . 

Earthenware 

Fire bricks 

Glass: 

Plate 

Window 

Other 

Machinery 

Marble 

Matches 

Reeds 



Total. 



QHBNT. 



Baskets 

Books 

Braids 

Cement 

Chalk 

Chicory : 

Granulated 

Root 

Seed 

Church regalia 

Cordage 

Cotton goods 

Flax..?. 

Guano 

Glass, art (stained) . 

Hatters' furs 

Household effects . . ■ 

Iron, old 

Jute goods 

Lace 

Laces, shoe 

Linen goods 

Machinery 

Matches 

Naphthalene 

Oil, copra 

Paintings 

Paper stock 

Plants and bulbs — 

Rabbit skins 

Ramie 

Rubber, old 

Sprouts, canned 

Tapestry 

Thread, flax 

Tow 

Woolen goods 

Yarns, Jute 



Total. 



$3,167.46 
24,949.77 



$9,672.30 

36,718.93 

78.59 



$10,269.48 
28,456.95 



$69748 

14,622.00 

207.60 



$28,706.72 

104,747.66 

286.19 



224,416.16 1 194,917.60 



175,723.89 



207,453.47 



1,630.16 

241.56 

5,460.38 

40.58 

11,503.53 

5,476.86 

38, 166. 53 

356.70 



62,876.25 



2.754.47 



81.10 
346.00 

6,233.49 

196,790 00 

2,113.83 

214.00 

3,422.23 



324.40 



3,829.91 



1. 077. 77 

134.45 

4,415.16 



1,846.59 



21,775.80 

4,341.84 

31,642.72 

286.59 



19,219.95 



2,048.51 

347.40 

19.168.35 



31, 758- 74 
512. 14 



33,089.83 



62,201.26 



57,118.21 



56,499.68 



4.201.61 



1,835.37 

269,670.20 

919.54 



111.17 

3,288.36 

507 20 

14,402.95 

272,226.78 

1, 945. 52 



1,440.75 



38,791.82 

282,246.39 

3.661.94 



211, 955. 12 



300.80 

1, 545. 52 

488.79 



156.43 



36.145.71 

5,363.07 

469.37 

23,773.34 



483.47 

581.33 

6,815.11 

1,671.38 

40,449.75 



892.63 



8,323.22 

198.50 

51,238.28 

6, 682. 21 
11,443.28 



725.62 



450.42 

654.65 

13,234.75 



211,077.53 



1,596.70 
""162.* 05* 



2,660.48 
768.51 



1,132.33 
216.97 



278,325.47 



295. 850. 92 



827,490.20 



405.47 
"3,657.* 20 



463.30 
595.01 



26,425.31 



25,292.92 



1.755.32 
6, 870 23 
1,740.65 
13, 556. 49 



60,943.50 

34,566.02 

24,804.76 

3,733.48 

747.73 



335.69 

550.49 

19, 155. 53 

206.08 



223,805.18 



281.39 
711.88 



826.27 



2,769.69 
705.05 



2, 175. 15 



558.92 

34960 

13, 068. 75 



678.63 
"58." 87 



1, 053. 28 
45.435.26 



574. 91 
56. 313. 61 
2. 179. 75 



19,999.95 



1,196.33 

4,223.08 

511.43 

14,699.92 

60.38 

144.69 



5, 592. 12 
"20*445."68 



308.01 



71, 037. 34 
35,942.91 
9,276.29 
2,545.28 



198.50 

69.903.52 

54,414.95 

29,156.26 

1,000.18 



2, 259. 12 
3,137.97 
9,476.40 



23,677.01 
224.45 
933.96 
442.83 



646.05 



232,660.74 



276,019.33 



802.511.12 



4,877.92 

376.01 

15,753.96 

387.93 

71.667.63 

9, 818. 70 

184.657.82 

1. 155. 43 



288,695.40 



8. 396. 88 
111.17 

3.369 46 
853.20 

61. 263. 63 

1,020,933.37 

8,640 83 

214.00 

8, 751. 69 

985.48 

102.05 



1,113,621.71 



1,013.13 

711.88 

800.80 

10, 147 56 

488.79 

705.06 

678.63 

156 43 

622.17 

1, 153. 93 

1,402.88 

120,075.03 

5.633.07 

1,044.28 

125,379.82 

2, 179. 75 

483.47 

8,533.98 

21,500.64 

3,923.46 

89,161.84 

50.38 

1,037.82 

303.01 

8,823.22 

397.00 

253,122.64 

131,606.09 

74,670.59 

7,278.89 

1,473.25 

23,677.01 

8,269.68 

5,277.07 

42,309.01 

205.08 

645.05 



943,562.78 
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DENMARK. 

The industries and trade of the Kingdom showed an increase in 1897. 
The agricultural interests had a satisfactory year, the merchants were 
busy, and shipping and manufacturing industries were satisfactorily 
engaged. A very large number of new buildings were put up and old 
ones modernized. On the whole, the year 1897 showed good results as 
to commerce and industry. 

The total foreign trade of Denmark amounted to $194,836,000, against 
$179,024,000 in 1896, $169,376,000 in 1895, and $164,016,000 in 1894. 
It is evident that the increase in 1897 is not due to accident, but to the 
great efforts of all interested in developing the resources of the country. 
The farmers, assisted and guided by able advisers, steadily increase 
and improve the production, and the manufacturers have their factories 
in full activity, with a constant supply of orders. 

The merchants, the natural link between home production and foreign 
consumption, constantly turn their attention toward increasing the 
intercourse of Denmark with foreign countries. One evidence of this 
is the establishment of new direct steamship lines, not alone to the 
neighboring countries of Norway, Sweden, Finland, Bussia, Germany, 
and England, but even to distant parts of the world. New and regular 
lines of steamers are now running from Copenhagen — The United 
Steamship Company's lines to New Orleans, Newport News, Norfolk, 
and The East Asiatic Company's steamers to Siam via Antwerp. The 
ships on these routes are large and in every respect up to date, and 
are a valuable addition to the Danish mercantile marine. 

Of Denmark's foreign trade of $194,836,000 in 1897, $108,272,000 repre- 
sent the imports and $86,564,000 the exports, and of the latter, about 
two-thirds was in farmers' products. 

The official statistics are not ready, but through the courtesy of the 
director of the bureau of statistics in Copenhagen, I have been supplied 
with the advance sheets containing the following figures of trade. 
Unfortunately the countries are not yet given : 

Imports in 1897. 

Bran $1,730,454 

Oilcakes 3,568,878 

Seeds 1,349,062 

Fertilizers 985,500 

Barley 1,110,227 

Corn (American) 7,128,907 

Oats 466,727 

Wines 1,389,713 

8pirits 404,923 

Dried and salt fish 558,325 

Fruits: 

Raw 496,323 

Dried, canned, etc 810,748 

Coffee - 4,461,972 

Rice 745,306 

Sago 72,505 

Sugar 1,205,374 

Sirup 85,749 

Tea 395,212 

Tobacco 1,463,278 

Petroleum 961,109 

Oils 593,904 

Salt 141,030 

Cheese 312,174 

Lard 540,309 

Oleomargarine 1,084,386 
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Meat, sausages, etc $641,606 

Coal 6,008,031 

Lumber and wood 4, 766, 831 

Yarns, threads, etc 4,430,283 

Silk goods 1,081,782 

Woolen goods 4,464,964 

Garments of all kinds -. 546,483 

Iron and iron goods 6,513,417 

Manufactured goods of metal 1,486,022 

Glass goods 657,292 

Bricks, roofing slate, etc 432,761 

Paper 838,254 

Leather goods 2,071,532 

Furniture and wood works 1, 069, 459 

Skins and hides 993,688 

All other goods 31,312,491 

Total imports 108,272,000 

Exports in 1897. 

Bacon $15,016,883 

Butter 31,984,900 

Eggs 3,515,183 

Grain 2,202,596 

Horses 3,493,168 

Cattle 3,875,674 

Lard and fat 301,637 

Seeds 375,401 

Tallow 77,267 

Wool 541,253 

Meat, etc 1,341,698 

Skins and hides 2,123,636 

All other articles 21,814,704 

Total exports 86,564,000 

Jules Blom, 

Vice and Deputy Consul. 
Copenhagen, July 27, 1898. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The volume of trade between Denmark and the various countries of 
the world during the year 1897 is shown in the following table, taken 
from the completed statistics just issued: 



Country. 



Import*. 



Exports. 



Banish colonies 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spain and Portugal 

Balance of Europe 

United States of America 

South America 

East Indies and China ... 
Ail other places 

Total 

Total for 1896 

Increase 



1703,012 

1,088,468 

13,842,200 

10,874,012 

84,652,668 

21,120,276 

2,102,102 

1,883,504 

2,852,860 

1,615,236 

834,284 

12,053,780 

1,042,106 

631,408 

4, 120, 768 



111,701,864 
102,805,116 



8,806,748 



$1,100,252 

2,665,564 

7,255,832 

6,461,572 

17,617,516 

51,238,384 

104,300 

275,236 

408,748 

105,860 

87,904 

567,802 

44,756 

1,676 

011,086 



87,036,428 
76,070.572 



U, 856, 856 
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It will be noticed that the increase in 1897 against 1896 ($4,562,164) 
is $8,391,616, which must be considered satisfactory, although it is no 
doubt much larger, as many goods arriving here indirectly are credited 
toother countries, although of American origin. This difference between 
the statistics and the real value will no doubt be eliminated to a great 
extent in the course of a few years, as the direct steam communication 
between Denmark and the United States is rapidly increasing, and the 
United States will be credited with its proper share. 

Navigation at the ports of Denmark in 1897. 
SAILING VESSELS. 



Flag. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Denmark ,. «... 


5,890 

1,006 

5,928 

203 

1,781 

124 

08 

2 

1 


219,097 

102,588 

242,736 

45,151 

62,568 

9,751 

8,690 

424 

367 


5,707 

1,039 

6,109 

192 

1,893 

125 

52 

2 

1 

1 


81,118 


Norway 


7,300 


Sweden 

?lWWfo r _ UIJi a ±L Jt , 


37,416 

2,894 

38,785 


Germany 


"Holland" -r- 


3,017 
239 


Great Britain 


France 




TTnitod States of America 


70 


Belgium 


1 










Total 


15,070 


691,372 


15,121 


170, 840 







STEAMEBS. 



Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Bussia. 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Great Britain.. 

France 

8pain 

Austria. 



Total. 



10,407 

861 

1,417 

131 

2,293 

51 

10 

792 

8 

1 



5,559 



961,942 

198,889 

164,063 

8,874 

153,452 

11,022 

3,488 

518,639 

483 



1,058,910 



10,746 

872 

1,521 

128 

2,223 

50 

8 

751 

2 

1 

t 



5,557 



390,649 

8,394 

47,033 

4,250 

43,530 

566 

78 

48,239 

52 



40 



152, 182 



It will be noticed that only one American sailing vessel (and no 
steamer) arrived in 1897. It was the Fluorine, bark, from Greenland 
with cryolith. 

Jules Blom, 
Vice and Deputy Consul. 
Copenhagen, January 14, 1898. 
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Official figures of the trade, for the six months ended Jane 30, 1898, 
by articles and quantities, follow : 

Imparts, by quantities, during the first six months of 1898, compared with the same period 

in 1897. 



Article. 



Breadstuff's pounds.. 

Coal do.... 

Coffee do 

Cotton, wool, and Bilk manufactures do 

Fertilizers do 

Iron and steel goods do 

Oilcake do 

Petroleum do 

Bacon and hams do.... 

Meat and sausages do 

Lard and oleomargarine do 

Batter do 

Eggs scores.. 

Rice, rough pounds.. 

Seeds do 

Skins and hides do 

Sugar do 

Tea do.... 

Wine and spirits gallons.. 

Livestock head.. 



1896. 



Increase. 



2,551,416 



3,148,564 
1,811,750 
2,623,258 
28, 675, 082 
22, 364, 237 
10,776,529 
654,188 



5,035,621 



2,883,966 
145,505 
96,298 



Decrease. 



73,394,017 



352,156 



2,252,672 

387,253 

2,903,735 

4, 143, 327 

172,411 



8,040 



Exports, by quantities, during the first six months of 1898 compared with the same period 

in 1897. 



Article. 



Breadstuff's pounds 

Coal j do... 

Coffee do... 

Cotton, wool, and silk manufactures do. . 

Fertilizers do.., 

Iron and steel goods do. . , 

Oilcake do... 

Petroleum do. . . 

Bacon and hams do... 

Meat and sausages do.. 

Lard and oleomargarine do . . . 

Butter do.. 

Eggs scores. 

Rice pounds. 

Seeds do... 

Sk i n s and hides do . . . 

Sugar do... 

Tea do.. 

Wine and spirits gallons 

Livestock .head.. 



1898. 



141, 
159, 

8, 

2, 
15, 
23, 
11, 

5, 
«6, 
21, 

2, 
79, 

5, 

8, 
9, 
1, 



545, 
484, 
240, 
182, 
407, 
955, 
675, 
678, 
585, 
966, 
268, 
661, 
954, 
9, 
956, 
637, 
908, 
201 
759, 
86, 



Increase. Decrease. 



77,650,669 
5, 912, 002 



428,864 
4,157,906 



6,449,464 
1,248,372 



10,379,918 



1, 151, 380 
811,905 



1,111,607 



91,425 
111,198 



282,726 



160,105 



7,135,340 
" 697*472 



24,401 
569,103 



2,105,504 



25,801 



AMERICAN TRADE IN DENMARK. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to give reliable figures, as American 
goods are sent via Hamburg, Bremen, Hull, London, Liverpool and 
many other ports, and credited to those countries; but there is no doubt 
that the aggregate is very large and is increasing very fast. 

Corn is exclusively imported from the United States; also, cotton-seed 
cakes. The bulk of the bicycle trade is done by Americans. Furniture, 
shoes and boots, varnishes, paints, blotting paper, machinery and tools, 
hardware, canned goods, agricultural implements, oils, lard, bacon, low- 
grade butter, wheat, rye, bran, oats, flour, sirup, tobacco, cigarettes, 
cotton, leather, belting, fertilizers, reqin, lumber, staves, playing cards, 
iron nails, iron pipes, types, typewriters, drugs, school and roofing 
slates, petroleum, horses, grass seeds, green fruit, oysters, dried fruit, 
soap, starch, sugar, whisky, and brandy are also imported from the 
United States. 
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Our merchants have commenced to send out commercial travelers, 
and this is a step in the right direction. Their number is increasing 
rapidly, and most of them call at this consulate and appear to appreciate 
the information obtained. 

EXPORTS PROM DENMARK TO THE UNITED STATES. 

I regret to say that the exports are steadily and rapidly declining. 
They were, for the fiscal year July 1, 1897, to June 30, 1898, $186,043.25, 
against, in the same period of 1896-97, $330,445; or a decrease of 

•"*«*«■ JULES BLOM, 

Vice and Deputy Consul. 
COPENHAGEN, October 29, 1898. 



DECLARED EXPORTS, DENMARK. 

Statement showing the declared value of exports from the consular district of 
to the United States during the four quarters of the year ended June SO, 



Copenhagen 

1898. 



Article. 



Bagging 

Bags, empty (returned Ameri- 
can gooda) 

Belting, leather (returned 
American gooda) 

Belts, driving 

Bicyle parts (returned Ameri- 
can gooda) 

Books. 

Butter (returned American 
goods) 

Carbonate of soda 

Catalogues, printed 

Cement 

Chalk 

Cherry cordial 

Cork scraps 

Cotton hose (returned Ameri- 
can goods) 

Eider down 

Flint stones 

Furniture, antique 

Furs 

Hair, human 

Household goods 

Leather (returned American 
goods) 

Leather jackets 

Machinery (returned Ameri- 
can goods) 

Machinery 

Malt beer 

Marble 



Music, printed.. 
Oil fusel.... 



Paints (returned American 

goods). 

Porcelain 



Provisions (returned Ameri- 
can goods) 

Bags 

Bennets 

Bice 

Bone, old 

Bubber shoes, old 

Seeds 

Shoes (returned American 



Sugar (beet). 
Terra cotta.. 
Wool 



Total.. 



Quarter ending — 



Sept. 30, 1897, 



$1,995.20 



703.65 
341.01 



1,197.35 



395.70 
938.00 
414.06 



174.74 



210.00 



700.68 



1,704.50 

147.79 
4,610.96 
13,191.09 



2,369.73 
3,034.94 



3,792.71 
ii5.56 



Dec. 31, 1897. ; Mar. 31, 1898. 



T 



$187.00 



1,591.17 

3,454.69 
490.44 



2,363.48 



459.48 
199.07 



716.90 



157.75 



156.91 



271.15 



828.39 



5, 132. 16 
13,518.79 



1,987.21 

127.11 

18, 174. 18 

245.25 
7,893.59 



5,964.45 



$122.16 
787.99 
157.46 



232.00 
664.61 



4,566.61 
708.99 
243.61 



526.72 
214.40 



598.82 
1,423.77 



590.19 
182.54 



1,787.65 



1,292.53 
12,361.13 

1,831.43 
326.07 
531.84 

1,485.66 



6,459.01 

1,528.58 

447.59 



June 30, 1898. 



$1,404.41 
398.89 



127.95 



347.18 
677.77 



291.50 
2,030.30 



150.75 



532.00 
125.83 
644.60 



308.87 



834. SO 



188.13 
109.21 
257.28 
608.38 



864.00 
2,883.19 



5,005.05 
20,356.38 



2,163.62 
2,311.09 



125.96 



258.54 
3,008.77 



Total for the 
year. 



$1, 526. 57 

8,369.08 

157.46 
127.95 

1,282.83 
8, 275. 16 

3,454.69 
490.44 
291.50 
10,157.74 
708.99 
853.84 
199.07 

532.00 
125.83 
2,283.92 
1, 152. 40 
722.98 
598.82 
174.74 

2,258.57 
157.75 

210.00 
845.04 
109.21 
847.47 
1,062.07 
700.68 

864.00 
7,203.73 

147.79 
16, 040. 70 
59. 427. 39 
1, 831. 43 
3,846.63 
6,004.98 
19,659.84 

245.25 

18,271.27 

1,528.58 

821.69 

8,973.22 



185,043.25 
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FRANCE. 

REPORT FROM CONSUIiATE-GBNBRAIi AT PARIS. 1 

Imports and exports in France are classified as general commerce 
and special commerce. General commerce includes all merchandise of 
every description entering France from foreign countries, the colonies, 
or from the sea fisheries, whether by land or water, and whether 
intended for consumption in France, or for temporary entry and 
reexportation, or in transit for other countries. 

Special commerce embraces, as to imports, all merchandise exempt 
from duties, as well as those subject to duty, withdrawn during the 
year for consumption from the "entrepdt" (warehouse) upon the pay- 
ment of such duties. 

As to exports, special commerce includes merchandise of every 
description, whether of foreign or domestic origin, exported from 
France. The term special commerce embraces only merchandise of 
national origin and that of foreign origin which has been admitted free 
of duty, or has been nationalized by the payment of duties. 

The movement of the general commerce of Franco with its colonies 
and foreign -powers is estimated for 1897 (importations and exporta- 
tion of all kinds of merchandise) at 9,941,000,000 francs ($1,918,613,000), 
being an increase of 419,000,000 francs ($80,867,000) over the preceding 
year and 558,000,000 francs ($107,694,000) above the average for the 
fifteen-year period prior to 1897. 

The imports amounted to 5,138,000,000 francs ($991,634,000), being 
209,000,000 francs ($40,337,000) more than the preceding year and 
192,000,000 francs ($37,056,000) above the average for the fifteen-year 
Deriod 

The "exports amounted to 4,803,000,000 francs ($926,979,000), being 
an excess of 209,000,000 francs ($40,337,000) over the amount of 1896 
and of 366,000,000 francs ($70,638,000) above the average for the fifteen- 
year period. 

The special commerce was: Imports, 3,956,000,000 francs ($763,508,- 
000); exports, 3,598,000,000 francs ($694,414,000). 

The total amount of importations into France for the year 1897 in 
the general commerce from the United States was 487,556,436 francs 
($94,098,392), and in the special commerce, 437,539,571 francs ($84, 
445,137). 

Exports from France to the United States for the same year were: 
General commerce, 338,648,884 francs ($65,359,237); special commerce. 
242,162,049 francs ($46,737,266). 

Of the imports into France, raw cotton comes first on the list, with 
164,652,552 francs ($31,777,942); cereals were valued at 83,781,574 
francs ($16,169,843); copper at 36,553,987 francs ($7,054,917); petro- 
leum at 25,031,914 francs ($4,831,159). 

As regards the exports from France, tissues, silk ribbons, and silk 
waste amounted to the following figures: General commerce, 77,560,427 
francs ($14,969,162); special commerce, 53,855,498 francs ($10,394,200). 
Feathers, general commerce, 15,193,165 francs ($2,932,281); special 
commerce, 15,188,755 francs ($2,931,430). Wines, general commerce, 
11,555,885 francs ($2,230,286); special commerce, 11,408,670 francs ($2,- 
201,873). Raw sugar, general commerce, 10,452,222 francs ($2,017,279) ; 
special commerce, 10,452,222 francs ($2,017,279). 

1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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The maritime commerce statistics show the following figures : Imports 
into France for 1897 by French ships, 1,614,500,000 francs ($311,598,500) ; 
foreign ships (from the country of origin), 787,900,000 francs ($152,- 
064,700); ships of other countries, 1,295,300,000 francs ($249,992,900). 

The exports in French ships for 1897 were 1,641,700,000 francs 
($316,848,100); ships of the country of destination, 1,380,500,000 francs 
($266,436,500) ; ships of other countries, 247,700,000 francs ($47,806,100). 

The United States comes third on the list of importations for general 
commerce into France, with 826,200,000 francs ($159,456,000) for 1897, 
being preceded by England, with 2,100,600,000 francs ($405,415,800), 
and Belgium, with 937,800,000 francs ($180,995,000). 

As regards special commerce, the United States comes fourth on the 
list, with 679,700,000 francs ($131,182,100), being preceded by England, 
with 1 ,617,700,000 francs ($312,216,000) ; Belgium, with 801,100,000 francs 
($154,593,193); and Germany, with 689,300,000 francs ($133,034,900). 

As regards importations, the United States comes second on the list 
for general commerce, with 487,600,000 francs ($94,106,800), and in the 
special commerce also second, with 437,500,000 francs ($84,437,500). 

In the exports in general commerce, the United States is fourth, with 
338,600,000 francs ($65,349,800); and in special commerce fourth, with 
242,200,000 francs ($46,744,600). 

France imported during 1897 as follows : 



Article. 


General commerce. 


Special commerce. 


Food products 


Franes. 
1,458,000,000 
2,484,000,000 
1,196,000,000 


DoUart. 
281,394,000 
479,412,000 


Franes. 
1,029,000,000 
2.310.000.000 


DoUart. 
198, 597, 000 


Materials for industries 


447, 567, 000 


Manufactured articles 


230,828,000 60ft. 000. ooo 


117,344,000 









Compared with those of 1896, these figures show an increase for food 
products of 65,000,000 francs ($12,545,000) in general commerce, and of 
22,000,000 francs ($4,246,000) m special commerce. 

In materials for industries there is an increase of 147,000,000 francs 
($28,371,000) in general commerce, whereas for manufactured articles 
there is a decrease of 3,000,000 francs ($579,000) in general commerce 
and of 10,000,000 francs ($1,930,000) in special commerce. 

Exportations are divided as follows: 



Article. 1 General commerce. 


Special commerce. 


Food products , 


Franc*. 
1,100,000,000 
1, 133, 000, 000 
2,570,000,000 


DoUart. 
212.300,000 
218,669,000 
496, 010, 000 


Franet. 
721,000,000 
944,000,000 
1,933,000,000 


DoUart. 
139, 153, 000 
182,192,000 
373,069,000 


HaienaJs for Industries . 







The foregoing figures of general commerce compared with the pre- 
ceding year, show an increase of 70,000,000 francs ($13,510,000) for 
food products; 108,000,000 francs ($20,844,000), materials for industries; 
and 20,000,000 francs ($3,860,000), manufactured articles. 

The following figures will show the imports and exports by weight: 

Total for imports and exports for the year 1897 : General commerce, 
37,073,020 tons, of which 26,670,759 tons entered and 10,402,261 tons 
left France. 

Special commerce: Total, 31,935,305 tons; imports, 24,048,775 tons; 
exports, 7,886,530 tons. These quantities show an excess over those 
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of 1896, for general commerce, of 1,653,545 tons, or 6.61 per cent; for 
special commerce, 1,429,054 tons, or 6.32 per cent. 

As regards exportation, there was an increase for general commerce 
of 764.520 tons (7.93 per cent), and for special commerce of 611,809 
tons (8.41 per cent). 

Comparison of the proportions of the importations shows an increase 
for general commerce of 4.23 per cent, and for special commerce of 
4.14 per cent, and for exportatious, general commerce 4.56 per cent, and 
for special commerce, 5.80 per cent. 

LABOR TROUBLES. 

The very serious strike occurring in Paris in the month of October 
produced little or no effect upon the commercial intercourse between 
France and other countries, the strikers belonging to occupations and 
industries more particularly in the line of construction and public 
works, such as street laborers, masons, carpenters, etc. The question 
of the strike was for an increase of a few centimes per day for the 
regular working hours, and it at one time assumed such an attitude 
and proportions as threatened the continuance and proper completion 
of work in connection with the 1900 exposition, as well as the public 
improvements indirectly connected therewith. At one moment, it was 
almost certain that the railway employees would join in the strike out 
of sympathy, although in no way directly interested, but fortunately, 
the differences between the contractors and the laborers were satis- 
factorily arranged, and the military protection accorded to those who 
had continued to work was withdrawn. 

UNITED STATES GOODS. 

There is a growing market in France for American furniture, Ameri- 
can horses, American locks, boots and shoes, kitchen utensils, stoves 
and ranges, lamps, and agricultural machinery. 

It is possible that manufacturers of sheep sausage casings could 
successfully compete, if not for the sausages themselves, for the mate- 
rial which is used in the manufacture of strings of musical instruments. 

In view of the disastrous ravages of the phylloxera in France, the 
growers of American grapevines should find a ready sale for their hardy 
roots, which are being most extensively employed for grafting French 
vines, at a distance of from 10 to 15 inches from the ground, as it 
appears that the insect refuses to attack the American root. 

The vintage conditions of this year have been excellent ; and as quality 
is the main consideration to the multitude of people out of France who 
drink French wines, there seems to be every reason to anticipate that 
1898 will prove a most successful year. 

American wines could compete in France with the home products, 
were it not for the excessive tariff. The production of wine is i ncreasing 
in France, Algiers, and Tunis, and as it is strongly protected by the 
French Government, it renders importation from the United States 
practically out of the question. Before France was invaded by the 
phylloxera, the French vineyards were equal to the demand for wines 
for consumption at home and export abroad. 

SUGAR. 

It is estimated that there will be a deficit in the production of beet 
root for the manufacture of sugar throughout Europe, for the years 1898 
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and 1899, resulting in a decrease of 376,000 tons of raw sugar, as shown 
by the following table: 



Coon toy. 



France 

Belgium 

Holland 

Germany 

Austria 

Russia 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Various countries 
Entire Europe.... 
Yearl»7 



Ground 
cultivated. 



Hectares, a 

236,262 

49,370 

43,823 

426,641 

308,600 

838,669 

22, 917 

12,800 

10,000 

1, 549, 076 

1, 517, 261 



Product. 



KUo.b 
23.102 
26.619 
24,129 
29,038 
19,764 
13.480 
29.364 
29,859 
30,000 
21,680 
24,444 



Quantity 

of beet 

root. 



Ton*. 

5,458,125 

1, 314, 180 

1,057,405 

12. 388, 801 

6,099.204 

5,913,257 

672,935 

382, 195 

300,000 

33, 584, 000 

37,121,000 



Esti- 
mated 
percent- 
age of 
raw 
sugar. 



Per cent. 
12.95 
13.75 
13.80 
13.50 
13.00 
12.40 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
13.06 
12.82 



Product of raw sugar. 



1898-99. 



Tons. 

705,000 

180,000 

145,000 

1,670,000 

795,000 

730.000 

80,000 

45,000 

35,000 

4, 385, 000 

4,760,000 



1897-98. 



Tons. 

821,000 

237,000 

125,000 

1,847,000 

820,000 

735,000 

90,000 

50,000 

35.000 

4,760,000 



a Hectare =2.47 acres. 



b Kilogram = 2.204 pounds. 



CURRENCY. 



There has been no change in the French currency with the exception 
that a new model for divisionary money — i.e., 50 centimes (0.0965 ceut); 
1 franc (0.193 cent), and 2 francs (0.386 cent) — has been made, and, as 
far as possible, the previous models are being withdrawn and reminted. 
The 5-franc piece (0.965 cent) is also to be recoined — an enlargement 
of the same model— but has not yet appeared. There is also to be a 
new copper coin of 1 centime minted as soon as possible to replace the 
old one. 

The rate of exchange varies from 5.19 to 5.21, in accordance with the 
monetary demands. 

The bank rate of discount is and has been for several years 2 per 
cent. 

During the period from January 1, 1880, to June 30, 1898. the Paris 
mint has struck 751,900,000 francs ($145,116,700) in gold coin, against 
50,800,000 francs ($ 9,804,400) in silver. 

France maintains the gold standard, and, taking the valuation 
given by a reliable source, this country to-day possesses 4,200,000,000 
francs ($810,600,000) of gold money, against 1,935,000,000 francs 
($373,455,000) of silver 5-franc pieces, and 240,000,000 francs ($46,320,- 
000) of small silver money, that is, money of all kinds and nation- 
alities, making a grand total of 6,375,000,000 francs ($1,230,375,000) of 
money, France being responsible of this total for 5,260,000,000 francs 
($1,015,180,000); that is to say, 3,675,000,000 francs ($709,275,000) of 
gold money, 1,380,000,000 francs ($266,340,000) of silver 5-franc pieces, 
and 205,000,000 francs ($39,565,000) of divisionary money. 

The foreign money in France is estimated as follows : Gold, 525,000,000 
francs ($101,325,000) ; silver 5-franc pieces, 555,000,000 francs ($107,115,- 
000); diviRionary money, 35,000,000 francs ($6,755,000). The smallest 
denomination in paper money is 50 francs ($9.65). 

TARIFF AND MARKING OF GOODS. 

With the exception of the late reciprocal customs reductions, no 
alteration has been made in the rates of duties for goods coming from 
the United States into France. 

Goods coming from foreign countries are strictly required to be marked 
so as to indicate the country of origin of manufacture. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

In the annual report addressed by the inspector- general to the min- 
ister of public instruction, the following facts appear : 

During the year 1897-98, 30,368 classes for children and grown people 
have been held in the public schools; 5,000 professional classes in 
society of instruction, syndical chambers, etc.; 117,152 lectures have 
been given with or without object lessons; 482,907 children of both 
sexes have attended lessons; 39,507 school-teachers have held night 
school, without counting 5,000 lecturers, directors of societies, asso- 
ciations, patrons, etc. Private individuals have contributed toward 
the expense of societies of instruction, etc., 1,000,000 francs ($193,000). 

Municipal boards and councils- general have paid 1,588,000 francs 
($306,484), in addition to which, the Government allows a subsidy of 
150,000 francs ($28,950). 

AUTOMOBILES. 

During the past year there has been a marked increase in the adop- 
tion of automobiles, not only as pleasure vehicles, but for practical 
application in the way of cabs serving the public in the city of Paris, 
and for business purposes in the way of delivery wagons, especially 
those for long distances. It is announced that at the beginning of next 
year, there are to be 100 motor cars driven by electric power running in 
the streets of Paris, and if the experiment be successful, the cabs will 
be increased to 1,000. 

With this project in view, a large plat of ground has been acquired, 
where the building of works necessary for the housing of the cabs and 
the machinery for the electric supply are being rapidly completed. 

A training ground has also been made for the cabmen. This is laid 
out with every possible form of paving — wood, asphalt, stone, eta- 
including two steep hills. Here and there are placed a number of 
dummy figures, and in and out of these the cabmen have to maneuver, 
under the orders of an instructor. As a rule, in four lessons, it is 
stated, the driver is ready to navigate Paris, and after ten lessons is 
considered thoroughly competent. Each cab is supplied with sufficient 
power to be driven 30 miles at about 8 miles an hour. 

Among the systems of automobiles in Paris there are many using 
essence and petroleum, which called forth a most pronounced objection 
from the public by reason, first, of the odor following their passage; 
second, the noise; and third, for the passengers, the extraordinary 
vibration. A consummation of great value would be a machine which 
would combine durability, speed, and economy without these annoy- 
ances and defects. 

BAILWAYS. 

The following table shows the principal railway lines of France, with 
official figures from the 1st of January to the 12th of August, 1898: 



City. 



Length of 
system. 



Total receipts. 



Lyons.. 
Nord... 
Onest... 
Orleans 

Est 

Midi.... 
Etat... 



Kilos, a 
0,014 
8,746 
5,594 
0,775 
4,886 
8,882 
2,810 



Franes. 

249,810,000 

126,300,000 

102,156,000 

116,784,000 

97,934,000 

63,521,000 

26,305,300 



DoUars. 
48,213,330 
24,375,900 
19,716,108 
22,529,08 
18,901,2*2 
12,259,633 
5,076,923 



a A kilometer is 0.621 mile. 
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COTTON GOODS. 

In regard to the coarser class of cotton textiles, I have referred the 
matter to the United States Treasury agent connected with this con- 
sulate, and I am informed that no information can be given, as the 
class designated as ordinary " sheeting" and "drill" does not figure 
within my consular district. 

REMARKS. 

In conclusion, I wish to again emphasize the fact that if American 
houses desire to establish commercial relations abroad, it is of the utmost 
importance that they should have their catalogues and price lists care- 
fully and correctly translated, not only as to language, but as to weights 
and measures, if the business is to be transacted by correspondence; 
and if through a representative or traveling salesman, such person 
should have a thorough familiarity with the article he is offering tor 
sale, and be not only able to speak French, but to speak it technically 
as regards the merchandise in question. 

If American manufacturers and merchants seeking a European mar- 
ket will act upon this suggestion, I feel confident that the United States 
exports will far surpass, next year, the figures for 1898. 

The population of the city of Paris numbers 2,511,955 inhabitants, 
according to the last census, taken in 1896. 

John K. Gowdy, 

Consul^ General. 

Paris, December 13 7 1898. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORTS. 
POPULATION, POSTAL AND TELEPHONE RATES. 

Consul-General Gowdy writes from Paris, under date of December 
9,1898: 

The French minister of commerce and industry has just published 
his report of the census, under date of December 5, 1898. It is the 
first official statement that has been made of the census of France, 
taken in the year 1897. 

The population was then 38,269,091. The excess of births over deaths 
for the year is 108,088. In 1896, the deaths were 771,886; in 1897, 
751,019. Births in 1896 were 865,586, and in 1897, 859,107. 

The report analyzes the births of 1897 as follows: Total births, 
859,107 (legitimate, 783,118; illegitimate, 75,989). As to sex: Mascu- 
line, 438,283 (legitimate, 399,740 ; illegitimate, 38,543) ; feminine, 420,824 
(legitimate 383,378 ; illegitimate, 37,446). There is generally a difference 
of about 18,000 in the sexes. 

Number of still born, 42,249. The excess of the masculine sex under 
this heading is about 30 per cent. 

In 1895, the proportion of deaths was 22.4 per cent per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. In 1896, the proportion had decreased to 20.2 per cent per 1,000. 
In 1897, it was only 19.6, an improvement of 0.6 per cent over 1896, and 
2.8 over 1895. The deaths comprised 390,301 males and 360,718 females. 

Of the 87 departments of which France is composed, 32 show an 
increase of 4,018 births, and 55 departments show a decrease of 10.497. 
The department of the Seine, in which Paris is situated, compared to 
O b 98— VOL 2 11 
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1896, shows au increase of 422 births and a decrease of 56 in the n am- 
ber of deaths. 

The number of marriages in 1897 shows an increase over the year 
1896, the figures of the two years being, respectively, 291,462 for 1895 
against 290,171 for 1896. 

Divorces are also on the increase. They number, in 1897, 7,460, and 
in 1896, 7,051. The report observes that the number of divorces has 
but little, if any, influence on the population, as they are frequently 
followed by marriages. 

Under date of January 6, 1899, Consul-General Gowdy adds: 

Since I transmitted my report, an important alteration in the postal 
regulations in France has gone into effect. 

Registered letters between France and England may henceforth be 
exchanged as follows : The value of each letter will have to be declared, 
and none exceeding 3,000 francs ($579) will be received. The charge 
made for 15 grams (one ounce) weight is now 25 centimes (4.82 cents), 
25 centimes for the registration, and 20 centimes (3,86 cents) for every 
300 francs ($57.90) or fraction of that sum. This new arrangement 
should considerably develop trade in small articles between the two 
countries, and came into force on January 1, 1899. 

An important reform in the telephonic service between the various 
cities of France also came into force on January 1, 1899. 

Hitherto, the tariff has been in proportion to the distance, and the 
rate of 50 centimes (9.65 cents) per 100 kilometers (62 miles) was prac- 
tically prohibitive in many cases. For instance, it cost 4.50 francs 
(86.25 cents) to telephone from Paris to Marseilles, and 5.50 francs 
($1.06) from Paris to Perpignan. 

Under the new tariff, the maximum charge in France is 3 francs 
(57.9 cents). The minimum for distances under 25 kilometers (15 miles) 
is 25 centimes (4.82 cents), and above that distance, but within the same 
department or section, the charge is 40 centimes (7.72 cents). Between 
two departments, the rate is 25 centimes (4.82 cents) per 75 kilometers 
(46 miles), with a minimum charge of 40 centimes (7.72 cents). 

The time of conversation is reduced from five minutes to three, but 
in many cases, two periods of three minutes will now cost less than did 
one of five minutes under the old system ; the public may now also 
make use of the line for three consecutive periods. 

SHIP BROKERS' FEES IN FRANCE. 

The attention of the Department having been called by a northern 
chamber of commerce to a complaint that excessive fees were charged 
to United States vessels by brokers at French ports, the consul-general 
at Paris was instructed to investigate and report upon the matter. 
Under date of January 17, 1899, he sends the following r6sum£ of state- 
ments by consular officers in the various ports: l 

CALAIS. 

The United States consul at Calais informs me that no American 
vessels have visited that port for many years past, and consequently, 
he has had no experience to report. He, however, transmits the tariff 
(the same is in force at Boulogne-sur-Mer), of sworn ship brokers' fees 
ior vessels trading with foreign ports and French colonies, according to 
the decree of the 9th of June, 1892, as follows: 



1 A copy of the report has been sent the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Tariff of Calais sworn ship brokers 9 fees for vessels trading with foreign ports and French 
colonies, according to decree of June 9 t 1892, 





Per French ton of cargo delivered, a 




On the first j From 601 to 
600 tons. | 1,000 tons. 


From 1,001 
tons upward. 




Cen- 
times. 


»■«••! tSS. 


Cents. 


Cen- 
times. 


Cents. 


Inward. 

Steamers entirely loaded (or over nine-tenths) with coal, 
ore, ice, or pitch. 

Sailing vessels entirely loaded (or over nine-tenths) with 
coal, ore, ice, or pitch. 

Steamers or sailing vessels entirely loaded (or over nine- 
tenths) with lumber, dyewood, oak, iron, guano, or 
grain— each as wheat, maise, rye, barley, ana oats, a 

Steamers or sailing vessels loaded with other cargoes 

Steamers or sailing vessels in ballast or putting in, with 
or without passengers.o 

Outward. 

Steamers or sailing vessels with a whole or part of cargo. 

Sailing vessels in ballast, with or without passengers 

Steamers in ballast, without passengers 


15 2.8 10 : 1.9 5 0.9 
30 5.7 20 3.8 10 1.9 
40 7.7 30 5.7 20 3.8 

50 9.6 40 7.7 25 4.8 
12$ centimes (2.4 cents) per ton register. 

25 centimes (4.8 cents) per ton of cargo. 

Free. 

Free. 


Steamers in ballast, with passengers.... 




Chartering brokerage, 2 per cent? 















a The ton of cargo is calculated according to the scale of tonnage fixed by decree of the 25th of 
August, 1861, with the exception of oats, which will be reckoned at the rate of 900 kilograms to a ton. 

68hould a vessel not have applied to a broker inward, brokerage fees for clearing in ballast shall 
be the same as for vessels entering in ballast. Any vessel having to put back shall be free of broker- 
age fees if she has on the same voyage applied to a broker. Brokerage fees on any vessel loaded 
(either sailing or steam), can not be less than those due by the same vessel in ballast. 

CBTTB. 

The United States consular agent at Oette transmits the following 
tariff of the ship brokers at that port: . 

Tariff of the charges of ship brokers at Cette. 





Coming from 
Mediterra- 
nean ports. 


Coming from 
other ports. 




Cen- 
times. 


Cents. 


Cen- 
times. 


Cents. 


Sailing v esc Is. 
Entrance, in ballast (per register ton) 


5 


0.9 


10 


1 9 


Clearance, in ballast ('per register ton) 




Entrance, loaded fully or partly (per ton of cargo) 


10 
10 

5 


1.9 
1.9 

0.9 


20 
20 


3.8 


Clearance, loaded fully or partly (per ton of cargo) 


3.8 


Steamers. 
Entrance, in ballast, without passengers (per register ton) 


1 4 


Clearance, in ballast, without passengers (per register ton) 




Entrance, in ballast, with passengers (per register ton) 


% 

10 
10 


1.4 
1.4 
1.9 
1.9 


10 
10 
20 
20 


1 9 


Clearance, in ballast, with passengers (per register ton) 


1 9 


Entrance, loaded fully or partly (per ton of cargo) '. 


3 8 


Clearance, loaded fully or partly (per ton of cargo) 


3 8 







HAVRE. 



The United States consul at Havre sends the following statement: 
The owners aud captains of foreign steamers and sailing ships carry- 
ing on business in the different ports of France are by law required to 
employ a particular and limited class of brokers tor the transaction of 
all business connected with custom-houses and other government offices. 
These brokers are licensed by the Government, and are known as sworn 
brokers (courtiers interprfetes conducteurs de navires). 
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There are in the port of Havre 9 sworn brokers — 1 for the southern 
languages (Spanish, Portuguese, etc.). 4 for the northern languages 
(Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, etc.), ana 4 for the English language. 

Besides performing the ordinary routine customhouse work, the 
brokers can, in cases where the origin of imported merchandise on a 
vessel is in dispute, make an investigation. They can inspect the 
ship's papers, make translated extracts from the same, which, with the 
declarations of the brokers, are accepted by the custom-house officials 
as evidence in deciding the country of origin. 

Whenever any legal complications arise in which the ship and cargo 
are involved, which may necessitate suits at law in the French courts, 
the sworn broker, without any additional fee other than that prescribed 
in the regular tariff, is obliged to assist the captain or owners with his 
advice and experience. 

In Havre, a sworn broker may attend to all the necessary business of 
a vessel, except in cases where there is a charter party or the vessel 
is loaded with a general cargo and has a number of consignees. If the 
captain of a vessel is conversant with the French language and the log 
book is kept in French, he can enter the vessel himself and perform 
all the necessary customhouse work, without being obliged to employ 
a sworn broker for the purpose. 

For his services in connection with foreign ships, the sworn broker 
is allowed to charge certain fees, the tariff of which is fixed by law. 
In Havre, this tariff is as follows: 

Sworn brokers' fees in the port of Havre. 

[Ships engaged in foreign trade or in trade with the Frenoh colonies and the French Mediterranean 

ports.] 



Entering, 
Steamships: 

Cargoes composed entirely (or more than nine-tenths) of coal, iron 

ore, or ice 

Same of nickel ore 

Sailing ships: 

Cargoes composed entirely (or more than nine-tenths) of coal, iron 

ore, or ice 

All vessels, sail or steam : 

Cargoes composed entirely (or more than nine-tenths) of wood for 
building purposes, dyewoodsor oak, iron, guano, cereals (wheat, 

corn, rye, barley, and oats) 

Other cargoes 

Entering In ballast or storm bound, with or without passengers 
(per registered ton) 

Clearing. 

Steam or sailing ships, clearing loaded or partly loaded (by ton of 

cargo) 1 

Sailing ships, clearing in ballast, with or without passengers (by ton 

of cargo) 

Steamships : 

Clearing in ballast without passengers (by ton of cargo) 

Same with passengers (by ton of cargo) 



Per ton of cargo, a 



Up to 
600 tons. 



Cents. 
2.9 
6.8 



5.8 



601 tons 

to 1,000 

tons. 



Cents. 
1.9 



3.8 



7.7 
9.7 



2.4 cents, o 

4.8 cents. 

No charge, e 

No charge, e 
1. 2 cents. 



5.8 

7.7 



1,001 tons 
and over. 



Cent*. 
1.0 
1.9 



L9 



3.9 
4.8 



a The ton of cargo on which the broker's charges are based is that indicated in a list established by 
the governmental decrees of August 25, 1861, and September 24, 1864. This list contains some 76o 
names, comprising nearly every article imported into France, together with the legal weight of a ton 
of each. For instance, a ton of wheat in sacks is valued at 1,000 kilograms (2,204.0 pounds) ; a ton of 
Havana tobacco in bales, not pressed, at 350 kilograms (771.6 pounds) ; a ton of paper at 800 kilograms 
(1,764 pound*), etc. 

6 When a vessel enters without employing a sworn broker, the broker's charges, when the vessel 
clears in ballast, will be the same as tnose for vessels entering in ballast. 

cThe broker's charges for all loaded ships, steam or sail, can not be less than the same ships would 
have to pay if they were in ballast. A vessel which clears and is forced to return storm bound is not 
obliged to pay additional broker's charges in the same voyage. 
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Besides their duties in connection with the transaction of custom- 
house business for captains and owners of foreign vessels in cases of 
litigation brought before the different tribunals, sworn brokers have 
the sole right to translate declarations, charter parties, bills of lading, 
contracts, and all commercial papers of which the translation is neces- 
sary, and to verify rates of freight and charter parties. 

The tariff of rates for these services is as follows: Protest of a draft, 
6 francs ($1.16) ; ordinary bill of lading. 6 francs ($1.16) ; unusual bill 
of lading, for the first page, 6 francs ($1.16); for the second and each 
one after, 4 francs (77 cents). Judicial acts in case of litigation, first 
page, 6 francs ($1.16) ; second page and each following, 4 francs (77 
cents). For all other translations, first page, 6 francs ($1.16); second 
page and each following, 4 francs (77 cents), not including the official 
stamps. 

In securing a cargo for a ship, either by charter party or otherwise, 
the broker's charges are 2 per cent upon the total amount of freight, 
payable by the ship unless otherwise agreed, and upon the signature of 
the contract. This fee includes the delivery of the contract to each 
of the parties interested. 

For selling a ship, either at private sale or at auction, the charges are 
one-half per cent of the price of sale, payable by the purchaser unless 
otherwise agreed. 

Steam brokers' fees at Caen, established by a decree of the Government dated July 18, 1892. 
[Ships trading with foreign countries, French colonies and Mediterranean ports.] 



Sailing vessels. 



Entering in ballast 

Clearing in ballast 

Entering loaded or partly loaded . 
Clearing loaded or partly loaded . . 



Steamers. 

Entering in ballast with or without passengers. 

Clearing in ballast without passengers 

Clearing in ballast with passengers 



Per regis- 
ter ton. 



Cents. 
2.4 
No charge. 



2.4 

No charge. 

1*2 



Per ton 
cargo, a 



Gents. 



0.7 
4.8 



First 1,000 1 To °°J, e 5 
tonscargo.a W«£- 



Entering. 
Fully or partly loaded with— 

Pitch, coals, andiron ore 

Wood, iron, ice, cereals, and manure 

Other goods 

Clearing. 

Fully or partly loaded, half of the above rates. 




a The value of the ton of cargo is the same as described in the tariff of rates for Havre. 
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Sworn brokers' fees at Honfleur — Ordinance of November 18, 1838. 
[Ships trading with foreign countries, the Frenoh colonies, and the French Mediterranean ports.] 



Per regis- Per ton of 
ter ton. , cargo. 



Sailing vesteU. Cent* 

Entering, in ballast I 2.4 

Clearing, in ballast No charge, 

Entering, loaded or partly loaded ' 

Clearing, loaded or partly loaded 



Cents. 



9.7 

4.8 



Steamers. 



Entering, in ballast, with passengers 
Clearing, in ballast, without passengers 
Clearing, in ballast, with passengers 
Entering, loaded or partly loaded . 
Clearing, loaded or partly loaded 




The fees for the translation of documents are the same as those at 
Havre, with the exception that the charge for the translation of an 
ordinary bill of lading is 4 francs (77 cents), instead of 6 francs ($1.16). 

For securing cargo for a vessel either by charter party or otherwise, 
the broker may charge one-half per cent of the amount of freight, pay- 
able half by the charterer and half by the vessel, unless otherwise 
agreed. 

For selling a ship the brokers' charges are one-fourth per cent, pay- 
able half by the seller and ball* by the purchaser, unless otherwise 
agreed. 

A vessel which has cleared from the port and is obliged to put back 
into the same is free from any additional brokerage. 

Sworn brokers' fees at Cherbourg — Decrees of August £6, 1867 and April 8, 1875. 

The sworn brokers' fees at Cherbourg are the same as those at Hon- 
fleur, except that a vessel entering either the military port or the com- 
mercial port of Cherbourg with a cargo of coal pays 7.7 cents per ton 
of cargo instead of 9.7 cents. The ton of cargo upon which the tariff 
of rates is based, both in Honfleur and in Cherbourg, is the same as 
described in the tariff of rates for Havre. 

Vessels which are forced to put into the port of Cherbourg for repairs 
are only charged brokerage fees upon the amount of merchandise 
landed. 

Sworn brokers' fees at St. Malo. 

[Ships engaged in foreign trade or in trade with the French colonies and the French Mediterranean 

ports.] 

SAILING VESSELS. 

Entering in ballast 12 francs ($2.32) 

Clearing in ballast 12 francs ($9.32) 

Clearing in ballast haying entered loaded No charge. 





By ton of cargo, whatever the nature of the merchandise. 




From 1 to 500 tons. 


From 501 to 1,000 
tons. 


Over 1,000 tons. 


Entering partly or entering loaded 

Clearing partly or entering loaded 


9.7 cents + $2.32 
44J cents + $2.32 


7.7 cents + $2.32 
3.9 cents + $2.32 


5.8 cents + $2.82 

2.9 cents + $2J» 
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Sworn brokers' fees at St. Malo— Continued. 
STEAMERS. 



Per horsepower. 



4.8 cents + $1.32 



Entering in ballast with passengers 

Entering in ballast without passengers Total charge, $2.32 

Clearing in ballast with passengers i 4.8 cents + $2.82 

Clearing in ballast without passengers Total charge, $2.82 



Per ton of cargo, a 



From 1 to 500 tons. 501 to 1,000 tons. 11,000 tons and over. 



Entering loaded or partly loaded with 

coal, pig iron, and iron ore 3.9 cents + $2.82 

Entering loaded or partly loaded with | 

other merchandise 9.7 cents + $2.32 

Clearing loaded or partly loaded 4.8 cents + $2.32 



3.4 cents + $2.32 ' 2.9 oents + $2.82 

7.7 cents + $2.32 ' 5.8 oents + $2.32 

3.9 oents + $2.32 2.9 oents + $2.32 

t 



a The value of the ton of cargo is as described in the tariff of rates for Havre. 

The fees for the translation of documents are the same as those at 
Honflear. 

For securing a cargo for a ship, a sworn broker may charge 2 percent 
of the total amount of freight money, payable by the ship, unless other- 
wise agreed. 

For selling a ship, the brokers' charges are one-half per cent of the 
amount of sale, payable by the purchaser, unless otherwise agreed. 

The sworn brokers of Marseilles have greatly reduced their tariff of 
charges, but in the majority of French ports the regular rates existing 
in each port are generally adhered to. In some ports, Havre, for 
instance, the brokers' charges for regular lines of steamers are less than 
the ordinary tariff. An amount per year and per vessel is usually the 
arrangement which is made between the parties concerned. 

English shipowners and maritime organizations are vigorously agi- 
tating the question of the reduction of sworn brokerage fees in France, 
especially in the port of Havre. A petition signed by many of the 
principal shipowners of Great Britain, repesenting 10,000,000 tons of 
vessels, has been presented by the Liverpool Steamship Owners' Asso- 
ciation at the foreign office, asking the English Government to take the 
necessary measures to have the French brokerage fees entirely abolished 
or greatly reduced. Letters bearing upon the same subject have been 
received by the Chamber of Commerce of Havre from the Italian Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Paris, and the Chamber of Commerce of Bremen. 

The privileges enjoyed by sworn brokers were conferred upon them 
by a royal ordinance of Louis XIV, in August, 1657, and confirmed by 
letters patent of July 10, 1776, and by other decrees since. The right 
to practice the profession of a sworn broker in the larger French sea- 
ports is a valuable one. The number in each port being limited by 
law, the right can only be obtained from one of those already in the 
profession. The consideration to be paid is subject to an agreement 
between the buyer and seller, but the contract between the two parties 
must be approved by the minister of commerce, and the applicant must 
pass strict examinations in the languages for which he intends to act. 

If the French Government should consider it advisable to greatly 
reduce the brokerage fees, or to abolish the office entirely, the sworn 
broker, having a vested interest in his profession, would naturally 
expect to be reimbursed by the Government for the amount of money 
he has expended in securing his interest. 
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MARSEILLES. 

The United States consul at Marseilles informs me that the situation 
at that port is very complex, and a fixed schedule of prices does not 
exist in actual practice. He states that each broker makes his own 
contract with the shipowners, being goverened by the amount of busi- 
ness to be handled for the account of the ship, and by the competition 
with which he has to contend. There are some twenty-five brokers at 
Marseilles, and in view of the above facts, it is very difficult to give a 
definite standard of brokers' charges. He, however, furnishes the 
following schedule from statements made by four or five of the largest 
and most responsible firms in that city. 

For colliers and other boats whose cargo requires little detail work 
in handling, £5 to £10 ($24.33 to $48.66), price varying with value of 
cargo. 

Steamships or sailing vessels from Black Sea and Mediterranean 
ports, 6 to 10 guineas ($29.43 to $51), price varying according to 
amount of cargo and business to be done in handling it. 

Vessels from Eastern ports, India, China, etc., 8 to 12 guineas. 
Boats from distant foreign ports are usually charged more, because they 
have generally large cargoes, requiring much handling in distribution. 

The charge for clearing vessels is practically the same as for receiv- 
ing them. No boats under American control (aside from private 
yachts) have entered the Marseilles port for a number of years. The 
fee is from 8 to 10 guineas ($40.80 to $51). 

It is reported that the French Government contemplates abolish- 
ing the old tariff (as it is generally acknowledged to be excessive) and 
allowing boats to be received and cleared as at St. Louis du Rhone and 
other ports established in later years, where the tariff is not enforced 
and brokers are not obliged to be "sworn brokers," but any firm 
receiving or clearing a vessel can sign necessary papers and conduct 
the boat's business independently of " sworn brokers." 

Vice-Consul Fast transmits a tariff dated as far back as 1842, and 
which, as above stated, is rarely, if ever, adhered to. I transmit it 
herewith. 1 

In connection with the report from Marseilles, I inclose herewith the 
tariff of ship-brokers' fees as applied at Bastia, Corsica, sent by Simon 
Damiani, consular agent of the United States, and furnished to him by 
Orsini Eug&ne, ship broker at Bastia: 

The following does are payable by steam and Sailing Vessels of all countries, 
except Italian and French vessels coming from foreign ports and having npon their 
entrv into France either a full cargo or more than one-half of the official gauge. 

Wharfage dues per ton of official Range, 1 franc (19 cents) ; sanitary dues per ton, 
15 centimes (2.89 cents) ; brokerage fee for arrival and departure, 35 centimes (6.75 
cents) ; fees for obligatory pilotage, including arrival and departure, 20 centimes 
(3.86 cents). This fee applies to boats of 500 tons ana less; for the next 100 tons, 9 
francs ($1.73) additional; from 600 to 700 tons, 8 francs ($1.54) additional; from 701 
to 800 tons, 7 francs ($1.35) additional; from 801 to 900 tons, 6 francs ($1.15) addi- 
tional; from 901 to 1,000 tons, 5 francs (96 cents) additional; the last named being 
the minimum tax. 

The Italian consul, per ton of official gauge, 10 centimes (1.9 cent). German* 
and Austrian consuls the same. British consul, per voyage, regardless of tonnage, 
20 francs ($3.86); fee for passport, per voyage, 2 francs (38 cents); custom-house 
manifest and translation, 20 francs ($3.86) ; legalization of papers, per voyage, 12 
francs ($2.31). 

For all ships of whatever gauge ooming to France in ballast, and which take part 
or all of their cargo for foreign lands, the wharfage fee alone is remitted. 

Steamers whose tonnage exceeds 100 tons and whose cargo on entering a French 
port does not attain the half of their official register pay quay dues at the rate of 50 
centimes (9.65 cents) per ton ; those over the tenth part of their register and not 

1 Filed for reference in Department of State. 
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exceeding the quarter of same pay 25 centimes (4.82 cents) per ton register ; and those 
not attaining the tenth pay 125 centimes (24.12 cents) per ton register only, and if 
cargo be loaded, same will be treated as if it had been on board on vessel's arrival, 
bat in no case can the does exceed I franc (19 cento) per ton net register. Such 
steamers, carrying whole or part cargoes for several French ports, only pay qoay and 
sanitary dues at one port, being exempted on production of a receipt of payment at 
the first port. These dues are reduced by one-half for vessels not exceeding 100 tons 
register. 

NANTBS. 

The United States consul at Nantes states that with the exception 
of Nantes and St. Nazaire, the ports in the district are small and not 
important outside of coast trade. The present tariff at St. Nazaire for 
cargoes of coal or other minerals is 100 francs ($19.30) on the gross 
cargo. On cargoes of other natures, 50 centimes (about 10 cents) for 
each ton delivered. 

The consul states that a new tariff, which has been approved by the 
St. Nazaire Chamber of Commerce and is awaiting the approval of the 
French Government, will be more advantageous. 

Under the new tariff, a charge of 50 centimes per ton will be made up 
to the first 1,000 tons, and from 1,000 to 1,500 tons, a charge of 40 cen- 
times (about 8 cents) per ton. Over 1,500 tons, 25 centimes (about 5 
cents) per ton. 

He also states that when the new harbor at St. Nazaire is finished 
(which will make it the finest on the coast of France) other advantages 
will be afforded owners of vessels. At the port of Nantes, brokers make 
the following charges : Cargo of coal, 100 francs ($19.30) ; other cargoes, 
50 centimes (9.65 cents) per ton; 12 francs ($2.32) for entering and 12 
francs for clearing each vessel. 

It is much more expensive for sailing than for steam vessels, as they 
must be towed from Bell Isle or St. Nazaire and return, and the pilot 
charges are almost double that of steamers. The last American vessel 
arriving at the port of Nantes had, including brokers' and other charges, 
to pay as follows: 

Sanitary dues, 15 centimes (2.89 cents) per ton on the registered tonnage, 137.97 
francs ($26.51). 

Pilotage from the sea to St. Nazaire, 339 francs ($65.42). 

Pilotage from St. Nazaire to Nantes, 249.25 francs ($48.10). 

Steam bark for towing np the river from St. Nazaire, 1,500 francs ($289.50). 

For towinff down the river from Nantes to St. Nazaire, 200 francs ($38.60). 

Broker's fee for entry of vessel, 12 francs ($2.32), and for clearing the same, 12 
francs. 

Sea protest at the custom-house, 6 francs ($1.15). 

8tevedore charges, as per agreement, 586.25 francs ($113.05). 

Paid for shipping ballast, 60.10 francs ($11.60). 

Ballast, 323.25 francs ($62.38). 

Pilotage from Nantes to St. Nazaire, a distance of 35 miles, 249.25 francs ($48.10). 

Same from St. Nazaire to Belle Isle, about 48 miles, 112.10 francs ($21.63). 

Fifty centimes (9.65 cents) on registered tonnage per ton, 459.40 francs ($88.65). 

Quay duties, 1 franc per ton on registered tonnage, 918.80 francs ($177.33). 

Passport, 1.95 francs (38 cents). 

Incidental expenses, 10.15 francs ($1.96). 

Manifest, 8 francs ($1.54). 

Brokerage on cargo of 1,248£ tons at 50 centimes (9.65 cents) per ton, 624.25 francs 
($120.48). 

The registered tonnage of the vessel on which the above charges 
were made was 918.57 tons. 

I also give the charges of all kinds paid by a steamer of 1,401.46 tons 
register: 

Sanitary duties, 15 centimes (2.89 cents) per ton registered, 210.15 francs ($40.56). 
Pilotage from sea to St. Nazaire, 187.85 francs ($36.25). 
Pilotage from St. Nazaire to Nantes, 273.35 francs ($52.75). 
For mooring, 50 francs ($9.65). 
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Broker's fee for entry of vessel, 12 francs ($2.32). 

Sea protest at tribunal and custom-house, 31.60 francs ($6.10). 

Surveyor's fee, 78.10 francs ($15.07). 

Tribunal for receiving surveyor's report, 9.75 francs ($1.88). 

Stevedore charges, 2,825.65 francs ($545.85). 

Weigher's account, 536.20 francs ($103.48). 

Pilotage from Nantes to St. Nazaire, 233.35 francs ($45.03). 

Pilotage from St. Nazaire to Belle Isle, 80.60 francs ($15.56). 

Canal dues, 700.85 francs ($135.26). 

Quay does, 1 franc per registered tonnage, 1,401.70 francs ($270.53). 

Passport, 1.95 francs (38 cents). 

Incidental expenses, 17.15 francs ($3.31). 

Manifest, 8 francs ($1.54). 

Brokerage on carge, 3,063.34 tons, at 50 centimes per ton, 1,531.65 francs ($295.61). 

Consul Brittain was unable to state the nationality of the steamer, 
but says that the charges are the same for vessels regardless of the 
flag under which they sail. 

NICE. 

United States Consul Van Buren gives the following tariff as being 
applied at this port: 

Custom-house passport, 1.95 francs (38 cents). 

Consular fees vary according to nationality. 

Sanitary fee, 10 centimes (about 2 cents) per ton of registered tonnage. 

Wharf duty. 50 centimes (9.65 cents) per ton of registered tonnage. 

Report (made in case of damage at sea), 20 francs ($3.86). 

Arbitrator's visit in case of damage at sea, 12 franca ($2.32). 

Vis6 of bill of health varies according to nationality. 

Use of blanks in discharging (fee to chamber of commerce), 25 francs ($4.82). 

Careening place, if used (fee to chamber of commerce), 10 francs ($1.93) to 15 
francs ($2.90). 

Pilotage in and out, 95 francs ($18.32). 

Mooring and unmooring, including use of boats (fee to pilot), 50 francs ($9.65). 

Bills of lading, stamps included, 1.20 francs (23 cents). 

Fee to custom-house for work done out of regular hours, per hour, 2 francs (39 
cents). 

Ballast, per ton, 1.50 francs (29 cents). 

Water ballast, free. 

Letters and telegrams, about 20 francs ($3.86). 

Brokerage, per ton of cargo, 15 centimes (about 3 cents). 

Water supply, per 1,000 liters, 5 francs (97 cents). 

When a ship comes in to discharge but a portion of her cargo, the 
brokerage is arranged by special agreement. 

LA ROCHELLE. 

Consul Jackson informs me that no American vessels have arrived 
at that port in several years; consequently, no complaints or protests 
in reference to excessive fees have been made at his consulate. 

DUNKIRK. 

The consular agent at this port states that the fees, as per tariff, 
not only cover the customs business, which the sworn brokers have the 
exclusive right to attend to, but the entire business of the ship, which 
the Dunkirk brokers have always considered their duty to transact 
entirely, thus rendering the appointment of any other agent useless 
and the extra charge which might be incurred thereby unnecessary. 
Few American vessels visit Dunkirk, and no complaint whatever has 
been made, of which he has any knowledge, on behalf of the owners 
of vessels, of excessive fees having been charged. 

There are eleven sworn brokers at Dunkirk, each of whom can do 
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the customs business of a vessel, bearing the flag of the country the 
language of which he has been officially allowed to interpret. The 
yearly profit made by these officiers ininist£riels seems to be reason- 
able and not exaggerated, as the price at which a broker's office at 
Dunkirk is purchased with the sanction of the Government, averag- 
ing 260,000 to 300,000 francs ($48,250 to $57,900), is to be taken into 
consideration ; besides, the high standing of the brokers, the deposits 
which tbey are bound to make in the hands of the Government as 
security, to have the privilege of exercising their rights, the strict regu- 
lations to which they are submitted by law under heavy penalty, the 
prohibition to transact any commission other than ship's business, 
offer the most efficient guarantees to the owners of foreign countries, 
that their interests are quite safe in tne hands of these agents. This 
explains why the various chambers of commerce, when officially con- 
sulted on the matter, have always made replies favorable to the 
institution. The printed tariff, transmitted by the consular agent at 
Dunkirk, is the same as that for Calais. 

TOULON. 

The United States consular agent at this port makes no mention of 
any complaint having been made at his office in reference to excessive 
brokerage fees. He has transmitted the tariff in force at that city, 
which is given below: 

Brokerage fees under decrees made by the chamber of commerce, approved by the minister 
of agriculture and commerce May 29, 1857. 

[Coast trade with Mediterranean French porta, Corsica, and Algeria.] 



Sailing vessels. 

Inward, in ballast (tonnage) 

Outward, in ballast (tonnage) 

Inward, loaded, whole or part (tonnage of cargo) 

Outward, loaded, whole or part (tonnage of cargo) 

Steamer*. 

Inward, in ballast, with or without passengers (horsepower) . 
Outward, in ballast, with or without passengers (horsepower) 

Inward, loaded, whole or part (tonnage of merchandise) 

Outward, loaded, whole or part (tonnage of merchandise) 




United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 



$0.0090 
.0096 
.0347 
.0173 



.024 
.012 
.034 
.017 



[Trade with foreign ports, French colonies, and French Atlantic seaports.] 



Francs. 




United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 



Sailing vest els. 

Inward, in ballast (tonnage) 

Outward, in ballast (tonnage) 

Inward, loaded, whole or part (tonnage of cargo) 

Outward, loaded, whole or part (tonnage of cargo) 

Steamers. 

Inward, in ballast, with or without passengers (horsepower) . . 
Outward, in ballast, with or without passengers (horsepower) 

Inward, loaded, whole or part (tonnage of merchandise) 

Outward, loaded, whole or part (tonnage of merchandise) 



$0,019 
.019 
.058 
.029 



.048 
.024 
.0772 
.0380 
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BORDEAUX. 



There is little connected with the commerce or business of southwest 
France for the year 1898 calling for special attention on the part of 
producers or consumers in the United States. Agriculturally, the 
season has been one of unusual productiveness. Of grain, fruits, and all 
domestic breadstuff's, the product has been abundant and of fine quality. 
The amount of fruits and vegetables prepared for foreign export has 
been greater than for several years. Of the staple exports, prunes, 
which are the chief fruit product of this region, have yielded a very 
full crop of altogether exceptional quality. On this account the 
importation of prunes from California to Europe, especially to France 
and England, will doubtless fall below that of last year. The price 
continues about the same as in 1897. 

Of nuts, owing to the wet weather at the time the fruit was setting, 
the crop is small, and the prices are likely to rule correspondingly high. 
The yield of potatoes was very large and of superb quality. For the 
first time, potatoes are being shipped in considerable quantities to Cuba 
and Porto Eico, the modification of the customs duties in those islands 
having removed the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by Spain and opened 
these markets to general competition. 

All other products and interests of this region are, however, subordi- 
nate to its wine crop. For two thousand years, Bordeaux has been the 
center of a great wine-producing region. All business is based upon 
wine. Its production, manipulation, and sale furnish occupation for 
the great bulk of the people, and nearly all the arable land of this 
region is devoted to the growth of the vine or of those domestic sup- 
plies which those engaged in its culture and disposal require. The 
same rule regulates the quality and character of its imports. 

THE VINTAGE OF 1898. 

The year 1898 is likely to be a most notable one in the wine trade. 
The season has been exceptional in France. From the first of June to 
the middle of September, hardly a drop of rain fell in a region where 
rains are usually very frequent and abundant during these months. 
The consequence of this was that the grapes grew in almost uninter- 
rupted sunshine, and this sunshine seems to have been stored up in a 
vintage quite unprecedented in the soundness of its fruit and the quality 
of its juices. Added to this was the remarkable fact that for the first 
time in thirty years, no disease of vine or leaf or berry was visible in 
the vineyards. A few vines, which were poorly cultivated and on light 
soils, succumbed to the drought, and the general effect was to largely 
reduce the yield. About the middle of September, rains set in and 
light showers were fairly frequent during the vintage, a condition very 
favorable to the perfect ripening of the grape and not interfering to 
any great extent with the gathering of the crop. 

The general result may be summed up as a comparatively small crop 
of a very unusual character. Though this vintage will not come into 
market under three years, the effect has already been to stimulate 
prices of the stocks already on hand. The amount of wine in stock 
from previous years is so immense that an entire failure of a single vint- 
age would hardly be looked upon as an affliction by the general trade, 
and nothing could be more fortunate for the business of this region 



1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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than a vintage of this very character, restricted in amount, but of a 
quality so superior that the most inveterate grumbler can only say, 
"Apparently, it leaves nothing to be desired." 

To the lovers of clarets and Sauterne, 1898 will no doubt long be a 
memorable year. 

EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

It was the general belief that the effect of the new tariff of 1897 and 
the war taxes, which are especially burdensome to the shipments from 
this port, the greater portion of which consists of bottled and canned 
goods, would greatly reduce this traffic. The contrary seems to have 
been the result, 29 per cent more in value being shipped from this port 
to the United States during the quarter ending September 30, 1898, 
than during a like period in 1897. This gain is in spite of the fact that 
certain lines of goods which figured very largely in the returns of last 
year have almost wholly disappeared from the export trade to the 
United States. Among these are wool, hides of neat cattle, and rags. 
Of the two latter, there is practically no longer any direct shipment 
from this port to the United States. This is due not to the duty laid 
on such articles by the tariff, but to the cost of the disinfection made 
obligatory by the quarantine laws. This cost was formerly avoided by 
shippers from this port through a system of fraudulent inspection, 
which is no longer permitted. The result is that these products are 
either shipped to other countries or find their way to the United States 
through other ports. One reason for this unexpected export trade to 
the United States is found in the fact that the " manufacture " of cham- 
pagne in the United States is being conducted on a larger scale, or 
perhaps in a different manner, than heretofore. For this purpose, large 
quantities of white wines are being shipped in casks, to be used as a 
basis for the new product. There is no reason why such a product 
should not take the place of the spurious " champagne " heretofore 
shipped in large quantities from Europe, which is said to be manufac- 
tured very largely at Hamburg and composed of various noxious ingre- 
dients* I have no personal knowledge in regard to this, merely giving 
the •general report in the trade and in the press, where " Hamburg 
champagne " is a standing joke. If the American people are to be poi- 
soned with such decoctions, it may as well be through domestic manu- 
facture as by imported mixtures. The imported white wines are, at 
least, a harmless ingredient. 

IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The statistics of importations from the United States to this port for 
the firstsix months of the year 1898 have been just obtained, by special 
favor of the customs authorities of this port. A comparison of these 
figures with those of a like period of 1897 reveals some interesting facts. 
The first entry in the table is a striking illustration of the fact that sta- 
tistics, taken by themselves, are apt to be very misleading. It shows 
that 58 horses were imported from the United States during this year 
and none during a like period last year. From this fact, one would 
naturally infer that this trade was increasing and might, perhaps, be 
indefinitely extended. As a fact, directly the reverse is true. These 
horses were all imported previous to the increase of the tariff on horses 
made by the act of the 15th of April, 1898. By this act, the customs 
duties on imported horses were increased from $6 to $30 per head, which 
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figure is entirely prohibitory. Not a horse has been landed here from 
the United States since that time, except on contract made previous 
thereto, and it is safe to say that no more will be imported while this 
act remains in force. 

There has been a very large increase in the importation of salt pork, 
hams, and bacon, a small decrease in the amount of fresh pork, and pre- 
served meats, and a large decrease in the importation of lard. 

The increase in the importation of cereals has been entirely unprece- 
dented, owing to the shortness of last year's crop in France. It will 
probably not be maintained during the rest of the year or afterwards, 
though it is not likely to fall back to the figures of previous years. 
Especially is this true of corn and rye. The former is used almost 
entirely for feeding st. ck, the attempt to introduce it as an article of 
human food not haying yielded any material results in this section. 

The decided increase in the importation of dried apples and pears 
should call the attention of the shippers of these commodities to the 
necessity of keeping this market well supplied with information in 
regard to the trade. This consulate was overrun during last autumn 
and early winter with applications for the addresses of shippers of dried 
fruits in the United States. I found it very difficult from the resources 
at my command to answer these inquiries. In a general way, this 
difficulty exists in regard to all lines of trade. At one time, when a 
change in the French law left an opportunity during a brief interval 
to import flour on peculiarly advantageous terms, I had perhaps a hun- 
dred applications for the addresses of parties who might be relied upon 
to ship flour promptly in order to take advantage of this opportunity. 
There was not in this consulate the address of a single commission 
merchant or exporter of flour in the United States. I might just as 
well have undertaken to reply to inquiries regarding any particular 
traffic in the planet Jupiter. It is so with almost all other branches of 
trade. Except lawyers, it is impossible to refer a foreign inquirer to a 
man pursuing any line of business in the different cities of the United 
States. There are at least a half dozen legal directories furnished this 
consulate; why not directories of other lines of business as well! 
Indeed, I would suggest to the exporting associations of the United 
States that, instead of making the consuls answer an impossible mass 
of absurd detail questions in regard to the traffic of his district, they 
would be accomplishing much more for the export trade of the United 
States if they furnished the consuls of Europe with a ready method of 
answering inquiries in regard to American exporters. 

LUMBKR. 

The increase in the importation of lumber has been very marked and 
indicates, no doubt, a continuing healthful trade. I can not refrain 
from commending the good sense— one may even call it the exceptional 
sagacity — of these lumber dealers who, instead of relying upon more or 
less correct responses to categorical inquiries, have sent here agents 
thoroughly familiar with the business and capacity of their mills, and 
also familiar with the French language, to study the trade, find exactly 
what is required, and enable their mills to produce precisely what is 
needed to supply the demand, taking care especially to use the metric 
standard employed by the consumer. This increase in the lumber 
importation 1 regard as almost wholly due to such common-sense study 
of the market it is desired to supply. 

A new epoch has opened in the world's commerce — the seller must 
seek the buyer, must minister to his wants, and produce what he desires. 
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This is the inflexible law of the future of international trade. No pro- 
ducer, except of the absolute essentials of life, will hereafter find a mar- 
ket for his w&res if he waits for the buyer to come and solicit his favor. 
If the American people expect to secure the markets of the world, they 
must send men equipped in each particular branch of production to 
study the conditions of consumption in every country. The commer- 
cial traveler is the most important element in the extension of our foreign 
trade; but to be effective, he must be a man who knows the language 
of the country to which he is sent, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
economics of the manufacture of the product he represents, and he must 
remain long enough to comprehend the business conditions of the peo- 
ple whose trade he desires to secure, before his opinions can be safely 
accepted as correct. 

Most of the trade in hard- wood lumber products is done by English 
houses. Of course, the product originally comes from American mills. 
Wagons, spokes, and handles, and all turned goods in this district are, 
I think, imported from England, though the wood itself is mostly of 
American origin. Whether it would pay to seek to get this trade 
direct, is a question which can only be determined by months of careful 
study on the part of one thoroughly familiar with every branch of the 
business. Though 1 have been a manufacturer in this line, and have 
consequently a particular inclination to the study of conditions affect- 
ing this trade, I should hesitate to advise any manufacturer to enter 
this field without some months of careful study of actual conditions, not 
of the market merely, but of the ultimate consumption. Judging from 
what I have learned, 1 should doubt the policy of competing with the 
English trade, which is carried on by customers of American producers 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS. 

The increase in the importation of these articles is a strong testi- 
mony to the superiority of American work. At the same time, I am 
of the opinion that the study of the agricultural conditions of this 
region would greatly increase the demand for certain styles of agri- 
cultural implements. For instance, 1 find that the plow used for 
cultivating the vineyards, even of the richest proprietors, is drawn 
by a yoke of oxen attached to a wooden beam 6 or 8 inches in diameter 
and 8 or 10 feet long, to the rear end of which is attached the plow. 
Why do they not use an American plow with one horse or one mule, 
instead of a yoke of oxen and this long, ungainly wooden beam! \t is 
not because they do not know of improved mechanisms. The men who 
own the rich vineyards of the Medoc are not ignorant. Most of them 
have visited the United States. They know how we do things on our 
American farms. They are able to purchase such implements as they 
desire for the cultivation of their vineyards. They know the soil, the 
crops, the laborers, with which they have to deal. They are the best 
detail economists of the civilized world. The saving of a cent a barrel 
in the cost of production of wine is an important matter to them, 
worthy of the most serious consideration. If they use the ox team 
and heavy wooden beam, it is because they believe they get the best 
results thereby. If American manufacturers wish to sell them agri- 
cultural implements, they must provide something equivalent to what 
they now use, or which has clearly demonstrable economic advan- 
tages. What is the best in Kansas or Ohio may not necessarily 
commend itself to the judgment of the intelligent agriculturist in south- 
west France, and it is impossible to make a man buy what he is not 
convinced it is to his interest to use. 
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The French consumer is slow to change his mind or his method. 
The French merchant makes no effort to sell new things, bat only to 
supply what his customer asks for. This is true of all sorts of goods. 
American tools and implements are so different from those to which the 
French laborer has been accustomed, that the demonstration of equiva- 
lency or superiority is the first step toward securing a market On 
this account, the mere sending of advertisements and circulars, espe- 
cially when printed in English or German (as is usually the case with 
American advertisements sent here), is simply a waste of money. It 
will never secure or increase trade. The good sense which has been 
displayed by American manufacturers, in improving the form and finish 
of their goods, must now be applied to bringing them to the attention 
of people not anxious to learn or change, if they expect to secure 
European markets. An intelligent study of the conditions of consump- 
tion is just as important as the mastery of the economics of production. 
These conditions can not be guessed at or learned in any way, but by 
the actual observation of one skilled in the details of each particular 
line of production. 

Albion W. Tourgbe, Consul 

Bordeaux, October 7, 1898. 



Imports from the United States into Bordeaux first six months, 1897 and 1898, 



Article. 


1897. 


1898. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Horses: 

Geldings 

Maree 


head.. 




48 

10 

376,626 

992 

400,825 

323 

69,733 

12,499 

2,640 

509,403 

4,776 

944 

206,825 

3,128,477 

146,755,400 

257,371,400 

240,317,000 

246 

545, 512 

838 

2,342,969 

62,946 

158,597 

400 


48 

10 

226,685 

992 




do 






Salt pork and hams 

Salt bacon and beef. 


...pounds.. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 


149, Ml 

* "*40i*782" 

10,804 

72,171 

28,285 

1,036 

752,070 

40 






Pork, ud sal ted 


4,407 
10,571 

2,488 
18,856 


Preserved meat in cans 




Sausage skins 


do 




Hides 


do.... 

do 




Feathers 


704 


Lard 


do.... 

do.... 

do 


152,667 


Fish, canned ,-,,..-.,---,,. 


4,736 

944 

8,002 

3, 128, 477 

36, 773. 000 

112,811,600 

240,317,000 

246 

545.512 

838 

1,045,099 

51,768 

158,597 

400 


Lobsters 




Fish roe 


do.... 


198,828 




Cereals: 

Wheat 


..quintals.. 




Oats 


do 

do.... 

do.... 


109,982,400 
144, 559, 800 




Corn 




Rye 

Corn, meal 

Desiccated vegetables 

Green apples 

Dried pears and apples 

Prunes and other dried fruit 




do.... 






... pounds.. 






...!Y.do ... 






do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


1,297,870 
11,178 






Coffee 




Vanilla 


do.... 






Malt 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

00 pounds.. 

...pounds.. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 


497 

2,198,099 

221,964 

972 

24,427 

845 

4,889,810 


"iiJ 


Leaf tobacco ..................... 


2, 186, 952 

295,757 

11, 770 

3,176,800 

1,599,400 

2,068,000 

4,906,220 

60,454 

519,556 

26,250 

20,271 

2,640 

24,222 

34,627,831 

841,273 

7,304 

315,767 




11,147 


Cotton-seed oil 


73,792 
11, 770 

3, 175, 828 

1.574,97i» 

2,067,155 

16,410 

60,454 

519,556 

26.259 

20,271 

2,640 

24,222 


India rubber (crude) 1 




Lumber: 

Three inches thick 




Two inches thick 




Lees than 2 inches thick .... 




Stave bolts 




Oak bark 


do 




Bran 


do.... 






Knives 


do.... 






Corn fodder, baled 


do.... 






Paper stock 


do.... 






Chemical celluloid paste do 

Crude petroleum do 

Refined petroleum gallons . . 

Heavy oils derived from petroleum. nonndii.. 


"* 43,* 734,* 488* 
428.551 




9,106,607 
88,278 




7,304 
191,681 


Paraffin derived from petroleum 


do.... 


124,076 





'Kids. 
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Imports from the United State* inio Bordeau, first §ix months, 1897 and 1898— Cont'd. 



Article. 



1897. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



Copper ingots pounds. 

Copper waste do... 

Lead do... 

Trade Bait do... 

Indigo do... 

Talc in powder do... 

Refractory pottery do... 

Threads of Phormiom tenax do. . . 

Oilcloth do... 

Wallpaper do... 

Watches (not gold nor silver) each . 

Clocks pounds. 

Xngines do... 

Agricultural machines and implements, 

pounds 

Sugar machines pounds. 

Metal works do... 

Cast iron articles, molded, not polished, do. . . 

Tin utensils do... 

Tools do... 

Coffee mills do... 

Nickel articles do... 

Furniture do... 

Wooden articles do... 

Pieces of timber work do... 

Straw for hats do... 

Cycles do... 

Games and toys do... 



1,002,480 



59 

iieVioi' 



244 



48 
49,076 

2,516.919 



2,510 



194 
56,379" 



1,343.494 

71,892 

435,004 

17.160 

2,807 

89,813 

1,674 

6,761 

326 

2,009 

18 

123 

17,048 

3,932,067 

1,925 

22.394 

242 

339 

1,962 

763 

799 

466 

17,043 

2,532 

6,580 

385 

77 



71,892 

435,014 

17, 101 

2,807 



1,674 

6,761 

82 

2,009 

18 

75 



1,415,148 

1,925 

19,884 

242 



1,768 
763 
799 


17,043 
2,532 
6,580 





258,986 



26,295 



32,628 



55,918 



240 
22 



BOUXOGNB-SUR-MER. 

The initiatory steps have been taken toward a very considerable 
improvement in the docking facilities of this port. The chamber of 
commerce of Boulogne-sur-Mer has already acted, and its action is 
expected to be supplemented by that of the Government within the 
next six months. The improvements contemplate the building of a new 
dock, in which vessels drawing 24 feet of water can enter at low tide, 
and also such additional dredging in the outer harbor as may be nec- 
essary for the safe entrance of such boats. It is confidently expected 
that the work will be completed within the next two years. 

The trade between this port and the United States is unimportant. 
Through the courtesy of M. H. de la Londe, inspector of customs, I am 
able to give the actual figures for the first six months of the year 1898, 
covering the imports to and the exports from the United States through 
this port. 

Imports from the United States. 



Article. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


liT+ game 


DIRECT. 


4 

4,244 

57 

209 

1,092 

11 

1,415,000 

100 

419,673 
133.341 


8.8 


Coffee. 


9,856 
125.6 




Maehmcirfi 


460.7 


Varnish r ... 


2,407 


Bicycles - 


24 


Orinnsry woods (sawed) 


3. 119, 509 


8t*sl utensils 


220 


8aHuork 


BY WAT Or ENGLAND. 


925,211 


Lard^.... .:.::::::::::: ...:.: :::.... :. ; 


293,964 
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Exports to the United States. 



Article. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Glue 


11,384 


25,097 





The production of cement is the most important industry of Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. Very little of this cement is shipped to the United States, 
for the reason that it is impossible to secure reasonable freight rates. 
This is to be regretted, for this cement is of a very superior quality, 
better even than that produced in Belgium. Large quantities are 
shipped from here to Tunis, Egypt, China, and the Argentine Republic 

The chief trade of Boulogne-sur-Mer is with England, the latter coun- 
try enjoying the most-favored-nation rates of the tariff. 

So far as I can learn, American goods have made no impression 
at Boulogne. It is true that our agricultural implements are highly 
esteemed in France. Our ordinary hayforks are considered much 
superior to those manufactured in England or France. Manufacturers, 
however, are very much handicapped by the high duty on steel goods 
coming nrom America. 

With a direct line of vessels carrying freight between this port and 
New York, there would be an unquestionable development in the trade 
between Boulogne and the United States. Until this is an accom- 
plished fact, there would seem to be little probability of an improve- 
ment in present conditions. Canned fruits, however, ought to find an 
increased sale here, now that there has been a material reduction in 
the duty imposed on them. 

The following translation of an article on the commerce of France 
during the year 1897 is taken from Le Petit Parisien of October 13, 
1898. It is based on the report of the French Government, which has 
just appeared : 

COMMERCE OF FRANCE IN 1897. 

The year 1897 is not one of those exceptional years, like 1860 and 1892. in which a 
revolution in economic politics comes to overthrow the order of established things. 

If 1860 marks the advent of free exchange, 1892 marks the return of an ardent 
protectionism. 

The law of April 6, established an interior tax which caused the importation of 
raisins to fall from 31,000 tons to 13,000 tons, and prohibits, or very nearly pro- 
hibits, that of wines, ciders, and dried fruits. The creation of bounties on the 
exportation of native or French colonial sugars has decreased the importation of 
foreign sugars from 37,000 tons to 18,000 tons, while our exportations increased 
200.000 tons. 

The total commerce of France represents for 1897 a sum of 7,554,000,000 francs 
($1,457,000,000). In comparison with the two preceding years, this shows a sensible 
increase. Let us see how this total is divided between exports and imports. 

Since 1893, we have never imported so many products of foreign countries. We 
have received from them goods to the value of 3,956,000,000 francs ($763,508,000), 
against 3,798,000,000 francs in 1896. 

We have not exported a sum of equal value. We have sold to the foreigner goods 
to the value of 3,598,000,000 ($694,414,000), about 197,000,000 francs more than the 
preceding year. 

As usual, the United States has profited most by our purchases from abroad. 
The increase of its imports into France has exceeded 128,000,000 francs ($23,939,000). 

China has increased her's 68,000,000 francs ($13,124,000); Russia has increased 
her's 55,000,000 francs ($10,615,000), and Japan her's 18,000.000 francs ($3,474,000). 

It is not less interesting, on the other hand, to know with what countries we have 
developed our exports. England comes first in this list. Our exports to her show 
an increase of 101,000,000 francs ($19,493,000). There is also an increase of 40,000,000 
francs ($7,720,000) in our exports to Germany; an increase of 35,000,000 francs 
($6,745,000) in those to India of 11,000,000 francs ($2,123,000) in those to Belgium; 
of 7,000,000 francs ($1,351,000) in those to Madagascar ; of 6,000,000 francs ($1,158,000) 
in those to Indo-China. 
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The United States, so vast, with its 75,000,000 inhabitants, and which should he 
foT France a capital market if prohibitive tariffs and its resolution to manufacture 
everything for its own consumption did not render it so difficult of access, has pur- 
chased only 17,000,000 ($3,281, 000) more, in spite of the fact that we have purchased 
123,000,000 ($23,939,000) more from that country. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize a statement frequently made by 
our consular officers, viz : The only way for American exporters to 
increase their business in foreign countries like France is to send com- 
mercial men who speak the language fluently and know how to 
approach the people. The manufacturers and wholesale dealers of the 
United States depend largely on the commercial traveler to introduce 
their goods into the various sections of our own country, and they should 
appreciate how much more necessary he is in a foreign country like this. 
Correspondence, even when carried on in the language of the country, 
will not serve the purpose. The merits of our agricultural implements 
have to be explained, and some of our more energetic American manu- 
facturers now send representatives here to make them known. In 
many other lines, this policy might be followed to advantage. 

William Hale, 



Boulogne-sub mer, October 17 } 1898. 



Consular Agent 



CALAIS. 

Pursuant to instruction of Department of State dated August 5, 
1898, 1 submit the following report on the commerce and industries of 
this consular district, which embraces the two departments in the north 
of France, viz: Pas-de-Calais and Somme, lying nearest to England. 
Calais and Boulogne-sur-Mer are the two seaports on the English 
Channel, Calais being 21 miles from Dover, England, and the port 
which receives the boats of the London, Chatham and Dover Bailway 
system and the Northern Bailway boats of France. The popularity of 
this route of travel is accounted for by the superiority of the boats in 
service between Calais and Dover and the shortness of the trip, the 
Channel being narrowest here. 

It is in contemplation to erect powerful steam or electric cranes at 
Calais and Dover for the transfer of mails and baggage, which are to 
be conveyed in large closed crates, holding 30 or 40 pieces, by which 
more expeditious mode of transshipment, it is estimated that at least 
twenty minutes will be saved on the journey between Paris and London, 
and greater security for both mails and baggage insured. 

The movement of passengers during the year 1897 by the three prin- 
cipal routes is reported as follows: Calais Dover, 267,412 passengers; 
Boulogne- Folkestone, 110,432; Dieppe-Newhaven, 164,190. The move- 
ment of passengers for the first six months of 1898 by the same routes 
was: Calais- Dover, 135,102 passengers; Boulogne-Folkestone, 52,717; 
Dieppe-Newhaven, 62,260. 

The Ville de Douai plies regularly between Calais and Philadelphia 
in the interest of the petroleum trade, this being the only vessel making 
regular trips between this port and the United States. The Holland- 
American Line takes on and discharges passengers at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. 

The merchandise exported from this district to America is transported 
by steamship lines to Liverpool and Southampton. A small portion, 
however, is transported on the French line by way of Havre. 
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In the last few years, the French Government has completed exten- 
sive improvements in the Calais Harbor, giving a minimum depth of 10 
feet at low- water spring tides; 29 feet at high- water neaps, and 34 feet 
at springs. The docks are extensive and commodious, being supplied 
with numerous powerful cranes for rapidly loading and discharging 
cargoes. There is also an excelleut dry dock for repairs, and a large 
number of warehouses for grain and merchandise. The service of tugs 
and pilot boats is good. 

Sugar beet being an important product of this region, the chamber 
of commerce has just completed a new warehouse with a capacity of 
125,000 bags to receive it. 

The largest steamship entering this port this year was the Silvertown 
cable ship, of 3,724 tons net register. 

The principal articles of manufacture at Calais are machine-made lace 
and submarine cable. The United States has purchased liberally during 
the past fiscal year of the lace product, notwithstanding the heavy 
tariff of 60 per cent. The total for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, 
was $2,942,796.54, an increase over the previous year of $822,123.10. 
Mr. Stavenhagen, the German consul, informs me that the exportation 
of lace from Calais to Germany during the year ending June 30, 1898, 
amounted to about $2,000,000. 

There are large exportations of lace to England, some of which is 
used in that country and some reexported to the United States. 

Other articles of export are sugar, submarine cable, chalk, and clay 
pipes. 

The sugar product is largely sent to England. In this connection 
I will state that, from information received from M. Ad. Darquer, 
president of the chamber of commerce, the sugar production will not 
be as heavy as last year, but the quality will be far better, this being 
accounted for by the dry weather which has prevailed during the past 
summer. 

The exportation of sugar from September 1, 1897, to September 1, 
1898, was— 

Bags. 

America 19,989 

England 516,225 

Holland 5,400 

Italy 50,660 

Portugal 8,237 

Calais is one of the principal ports of France for the importation of 
timber, and the year 1897 exceeded all others by 20,000 tons. In the 
last quarter of the year, the importation of timber and lumber of all 
kinds amounted to 58,136 tons, while in the first half of the year 1898 
the importations were 44,092 tons. The only portion of the above large 
importation coming from the United States was 3,789 tons of pitch pine, 
which was received in the first half of 1898. Florida pine stands in 
high favor and is much sought after. Calais offers a good market for 
many other kinds of United States lumber. The above large shipments 
came principally from Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 

In the last quarter of the year 1897, there were received in the port 
of Calais 4,203 tons of petroleum, of which 3,978 tons came from the 
United States. In the first half of the year 1898, the importation of 
petroleum was 8,437 tons, 8,356 tons coming from the United States. 
The other shipments were from Scotland. 

On the 16th of January, 1898, the steamship Transit brought from 
Portland, Oreg., 1,645,640 kilos (3,627,976 pounds) of wheat. 

The total exports of this consular district to the United States, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, were $2,704,971.32, while the total 
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for the year ending June 30, 1808, were $2,977,527.60, showing an 
increase of $272,556.18. 

Importations from the United States to this consular district are 
sent first to England and thence here, there being no direct service. 
There are practically no goods of American manufacture in use here. 
I quote the following from British Consul Payton's report of trade, etc., 
of Calais for the year 1897, which may be of interest: 

I regret to be informed that there is a decrease in the demand for English hard- 
ware, gardening tools, etc., the main reason being that French foundries have within 
the last five or six years adopted all modern labor-saving appliances, and claim that 
they tarn oat better and cheaper goods than in England. While formerly the 
greater part of the steel came from England, French foundries now make their own, 
said to be not far inferior to English steel. * • • 

While English commercial travelers are comparatively rare, German travelers 
are on the increase, and show samples of a miscellaneous character — cutlery, tools, 
locks, etc. They are apparently agents for large commission houses, rather than for 
actual manufacturers. 

There are a few American bicycles in use here, and they are highly 
esteemed. W. Cullen & Son, who are agents for the " Waverley," 
inform me that they have sold 25 of this make of wheel since March 
1, 1898, and that they have given excellent satisfaction. These wheels 
are retailed at £20 ($100) each. Difficulty in selling these wheels is 
met in the competition with the cheaper grades of French and English 
manufacture. The American tires are much superior to the French. 
Mr. Cullen further informs me that a cheaper grade of American wheel, 
selling for £6 to £8 ($30 to $40), would meet with a ready market. 

J. B. Milneb, Consul. 

Calais, October 20 y 1898. 



GRENOBIjE. 

In compliance with instructions dated August 5, 1898, 1 have to 
report that 1 have tried several times to obtain the information 
requested as to the trade movement in this department during the past 
eighteen months, but my efforts have met with no success. The pre- 
fect of this department has informed me that no record is kept, either 
at the prefecture or elsewhere, of the exports from or imports into the 
department of the Isere. 

No goods, so far as I can learn, and I have made many inquiries, are 
directly imported into this consular district from the United States. 

I inclose herewith, in tabulated form, a list of the principal exports 
from this district to the United States during the past four years and 
a quarter. 

Principal experts to the United States during the poet four years, and first quarter of 1898. 





1894-95. 

July 1 to Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 31. June 80. 


1895 

July 1 to 
Dec. 3i. 


^-96. 


Article. 


•Ian. 1 to 
Jane 30. 


Cheese 


$26,896.40 

346.80 

781. 037. 92 

19, 268. 75 

1, 137. 28 

3. 392. 73 

19,245.86 

57, 885. 33 

3,551.04 

70.90 


$19,216.59 


$31,394.02 

366.81 

739, 429. 64 

14. 235. 65 
1,895.86 
1,361.45 

14. 773. 66 
61,704.75 

151.90 


$21,028.40 




1, 074. 20 


Gloves 


658,049.38 

16,951.90 

728.32 

1,422.67 

44,443.23 

30,060.16 

3,849.71 


427, 558. 25 




18,429.80 




255.40 




1.652.65 




16, 274. 95 


Walnuts -- 


27, 314. 80 


Wool 


945.95 
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Principal export* to the United States during the past four years, etc, — Continued. 



Article. 



Cheese 

Church belle 

Glove fasteners 

Gloves 

Lia uears 

Alimentary paste 

Skins, raw and dressed . 

Walnut* 

Wool 

Chlorate of potash , 

Furniture 



1896-97. 



Julyl to 
Deo. 31. 



$32,379.78 



452, 133. 82 
12,691.68 
2, 468. 57 



57,910.68 
2,817.39 



Jan. 1 to 
June 30. 



$19,976.69 



549.95 

541,964.52 

34,046.54 

2,211.68 

560.19 

30,893.40 

2,081.99 



1897-98. 



July 1 to 
Dec. 31. 



$26, 745. 74 

10, 890. 38 

408.20 

317, 164. 60 

14,902.85 

1, 991. 70 

4,717.39 

79,951.90 



1,298.65 



Jan. 1 to 
June 30. 



$3,808.62 



565.84 
352,911.56 
15,511.05 
2,722.75 
2,494.37 
34,798.50 



1898. 



July 1 to 
Sept. 30. 



$333, 241. 46 
5,888.23 



1,033.57 
4,012.79 



4,113.80 



Grenoble, November 24, 189$. 



George B. Anderson, Consul. 



HAVRE.' 



The total value of the declared exports to the United States from 
the port of Havre during the last three fiscal years was as follows: 

Exports to the United States for the fiscal years ending June SO, 1896, 1897, and 1898. 



Quarter ending— 



I 



September 30. 
December 31.. 

March 31 

June 30 



Total for year 978,117.75 j 926,141.57 



1895-96. 



1896-97. 



$265,893.85 I $153,44L95 

235,033.22 314,142.47 

194,251.44 174,546.37 

283,439.24 I 284,010.78 



$245,848.76 
158,556.95 
356,950.61 
380,046.81 



! 



1,141,403.03 



Increase in 1898 over 1897, $215,261.46; over 1896, $163,285.28. 

In reviewing the commercial relations existing between the port of 
Havre and the United States during the past fiscal year, there is but 
little indication of any improvement in the general condition of affairs. 
The total values of exports declared for the United States during the 
year ending June 30, 1898, as shown by the above table, were $1,141,- 
403.03, an increase of $215,261.46 as compared with the fiscal year 
1896-97, and of $163,285.28 as compared with the fiscal year 1895-96. 
This augmentation was principally owing to the increased exportation 
of crude rubber. 

Although the United States daring the last fiscal year purchased 
11,422 tons of crude rubber in the great districts of the Amazon, out of 
a total crop of 22,218 tons for that year, the largest ever gathered in 
those localities, the home consumption was so great that it was found 
necessary to buy 8,700 tons from Europe and other countries, to meet 
the wants of the American manufacturers. 

The exportation of hides and leather to the United States shows a 
falling off, owing chiefly to the duty of 15 per cent placed upon hides 
by the tariff act of 1897. 



1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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The manufacture of dyewood extracts has been for many years an 
important industry in the city of Havre. Large quantities of these 
extracts are sent annually to the United States and other parts of the 
world, but the American competition which the French manufacturer 
now experiences is gradually decreasing the values of these expecta- 
tions to the United States. 

I have been told by one of the principal manufacturers of this city 
that at no distant day, the American manufacturers will be able to sup- 
ply the wants of their home markets, with the possible exception of cer- 
tain special grades, the method of making which is kept secret by the 
French factories. 

The following table, in which the declared exports to the United 
States for the last three fiscal years are given in detail, will show the 
character of the merchandise and the changes in the values of the 
exports: 

Declared exports to the United States, fiscal years 1896, 1897 , and 1898. 



Article. 



Year ending June 30— 



1896. 



1897. 



1898. 



Article de Paris 

Asbestos cloth 

Arsenic 

, Antiquities 

Antimony 

Beans 

Bric-a brao 

. Bristles 

Books 

Brandy 

Bags or bagging 

Beads 

Bicycles 

Braids 

Bronze 

Bnrbstones 

Camphor 

Calf skins or hides 

Cattle 

Cheese 

Calcium 

Church ornaments 

Coffee 

Copper 

Cocoa 

Chlorate of soda 

Carriages (horseless) 

Champagne < 

Cuttings (hybrid vine) . . 

Clocks 

Cow hair 

Sreetuff ... 
ephant teeth 

Feathers 

Furniture 

Furs 

Household effect* 

Horns.... 

Harness, etc 

Horses 

Indigo 

India rubber 

Lime juice 

Liqueur 

Labels 

Machinery 

Musical instruments 

Mustard . 

Mineral water 

Meat (canned) 

Mistletoe 

Nickel 

Nuts 

Vaker (mother of pearl) . 
Ocher 



$488.95 

238.44 

3, 919. 00 

1,023.67 



$2, 789. 62 J 



837.75 

7,205.20 

31,815.76 

67.55 



5,845.89 
582.76 



30,575.42 

8,542.51 

1, 070. 38 

185.10 



432.82 
675.00 



886.00 



613.65 

38,234.57 

57,765.82 

2,316.00 

39,029.22 

93.73 

4,818.76 

150,430.28 

23, 297. 37 

1,868.21 

2,648.84 



646.36 

14,897.83 

149,044.88 



26, 108. 29 



2,771.60 

44,841.74 

48,557.96 

3,660.51 

778.90 

540.40 

131. 05 

229.23 



7, 104. 25 
98.570.09 



9, 583. 11 
8,939.73 



5, 115. 46 

101,411.95 

132. 15 

39,055.97 

355.12 



193.00 
"3,755." 86* 



650.39 
69. a 
730.82 



137,746.49 

947.70 

53,844.88 



930.26 

189.72 

11.94 

7.24 



12,710.30 

143,943.73 

1, 903. 56 

65,288.66 

115.50 

1, 880. 08 



29.72 
189.44 



8,046.97 
50,832.39 



5,249.86 



464.70 

22, 765. 19 

1,672.83 

4,806.33 



|1, 969. 35 
"SH.OO 



20,517.13 



173.70 
969.39 
264.63 
4,842.50 
111.75 
88.63 
156.33 



114, 444. 16 
""29,8i6.*76 



2, 026. 18 
96,735.76 



16,655.61 



135.10 
6,320.35 
67,403.90 



15,768.62 



834.22 
143.98 



2, 621. 12 

11,194.00 

2, 592. 37 

506, 198. 01 



47,678.59 
"i,505.'40 



870. 61 



122.16 

389.60 

12,060.16 

26,303.50 



3,716.62 
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Declared exports to the United State*, fiscal years 1896, 1897, and 1898— Continued. 



Article. 



Year ending June I 



1806. 



1807. 



Oil 

Pate de foie grss 

Painting or frames . . . 
Pneumatio pieces — 

Preserves 

Pepper 

Pebbles 

Piassara 

Printed matter 

Rags or old rope 

Kushhate 

Stearine 

Seed, plants or trees . 

Saffron 

Suffinide 

Shells 

8nails 

Sugar 

Sausages 

Soap 

8ponges 

Sundries 

Tin 

Tapestry 

Truffles 

Tonka bean 

Vinegar 

Vanilla 

Vegetables 

Wine 

Wool 

Wood 

Zino 



Returned American goods . 
Total 



$5,728.27 

252.60 

7,800.34 



$16,013.28 | $32,050.06 



.| 3,036,96 

j*"i*iii*97 



45,174.69 



26,381.60 

79,693.81 

8,879.61 

2,620.94 

700.92 

439.18 

251.15 

168.68 



16,231.95 

5,152.64 

108.50 



967.51 
3,704.43 
6,090.02 



935,748.88 
42,368.92 



31,662.41 
123.62 
905.18 

38,815.08 



10,345.66 



463.20 
10,092.38 



457.33 
539.84 
385.52 



181. 15 



933.16 

6.75 

1,334.79 

8. 171. 12 

1,412.24 

42,815.85 



12,956.26 



917,491.13 
8,650.44 



978,117.75 | 926,141.57 



1,596.56 

74,937.52 

173.11 

1,359.54 

810.18 



681.30 



2,327.18 
12,477.57 



2,176.52 
530.88 



463.20 
128.35 
292.40 
433.18 



3,585.07 
1,015.91 



3,685.70 



1,132,061.08 
9,341.95 



1,141,403.03 



COMMERCE IN GENERAL. 

The commercial conditions of Havre daring the year 1897 can not be 
said to have shown any decided improvement. The economic depres- 
sion which has weighed npou this port for several years past is still 
being felt. 

The following table of the receipts of the custom-house from all 
sources, during the years 1896 and 1897, will give an intelligent idea of 
the volume of business of these yeai-s: 

Customs receipts at Havre. 



Character. 


1896. 


1897. 


Customs duties - 


$12,540,883 
134,446 
286,758 
86,099 
89,594 


$13,997,918 
153,996 


Statistic tax 


Navigation tax 


304.646 


Tax for affixing lead seals - 


87,537 


Salt tax 




40,500 









Total 


13,067,780 


14,584,597 







These statistics show that there was an increase in the custom-house 
receipts of $1,496,817 in 1897, as compared with the previous year. This 
augmentation was principally owing to the large importations of cereals. 
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rendered necessary by the short grain crop in Prance during the year, 
and not to any general improvement of the markets. 

American corn has a not insignificant place among the cereals im- 
ported. The importation of this grain into France from the United 
States is gradually making headway. The French people, as is well 
known, are great bread eaters, and if they can be made to appreciate 
the merit of corn flour as a mixture with their wheat flour in making 
cheap and highly nutritious bread, France will become an important 
outlet for a portion of the immense corn crops of the United States. 

Among other articles contributing to an increase in the customs 
receipts may be mentioned coffee, cod-liver oil, vegetables, oleaginous 
seeds, and coal. Those which showed a diminution in the importations 
were salt pork, wool, canned meats, hides, lard, and building wood. 

The general movement of exportation showed considerable fluctua- 
tion during the year. Stagnant during the first six months, it became 
more active during the last half. The products which showed an 
increase in exportation during the entire year were fixed oils, wines, 
silk tissues, ribbons, white paper, furniture, artificial flowers, and raw 
sugar. Those which showed a decrease were salted butter, oil cake, 
dye extracts, ocher, medicines, glassware, porcelain, wool and cotton 
tissues, prepared hides, and linen fabrics. 

The commercial activity displayed in the latter part of 1897 was also 
visible during the first half of 1898. 

An examination of the following table of customs receipts for the 
first six months of 1897 and 1898, shows that there was an increase of 
$2,407,698 in the total receipts for the first half of 1898, as compared 
with the same period last year: 

Custom-house receipts at Havre for the first six months of 1897 and 1898. 



Character- 


1897. 


1898. 


Customs duties 


$6, 483, 832 

77,129 

143,353 

41,891 

19,431 


18,864,829 
85,810 
156,592 
48 826 


Statistical tax , 


Navigation tax 


Tax ri>r affixing lead seal* 


Salt tax ". 


17,277 






Total 


6, 765, 636 


9,173,334 





Increase for first six months, 1898, $2,407,698. 

The large importation of wheat contributed materially to the increased 
receipts for the first six months of the present year. There were 
11,023,000 bushels more entered for consumption than during the first 
six months of 1897. Salt pork from the United States and other coun- 
tries showed an increase of 129,800 pounds; lard, an increase of more 
than 2,000,000 pounds, owing to the new customs duty of $4.82£ per 
220 pounds going into effect JM ay 1 last. The importation of lard into 
the whole of France for the first six months of 1898, however, was 
nearly 10,000,000 pounds less than during the same period last year. 
Other products showing an increase in the importations were canned 
meats, corn, rice, cacao, building woods, coal, and petroleum. 

Those showing a diminution were coffee, live cattle, vegetables, oleag- 
inous seeds, cotton, wine, copper, and indigo. 

The taxes on navigation also show an increase, notwithstanding the 
fact that the new law lowering the dock dues (droit de quai) went into 
effect December 31, 1897. This was owing to the unusual number of 
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grain-laden ships entering the port. The details of the above law were 
given in advance sheets of Consular Reports No. 19, January 24, and 
No. 118, May 18, 1898. 1 

As to the exportations, there was a very considerable diminution, 
owing to the war between the United States and Spain and increased 
foreign competition. With the exception of hides, almost all the other 
products showed a decrease, principally butter, vegetables, fixed oils, 
oil cake, dyewood extracts, wines, wool and cotton tissues, white paper, 
and artificial flowers. 

COTTON. 

During the year 1897, the importations of cotton into this port reached 
the highest amount ever known in the history of the Havre cotton mar- 
ket — 803,186 bales. The number of bales withdrawn for consumption 
was also exceptionally large — 756,661. 

The Havre cotton market, being in close touch with those of the 
United States and Great Britain, is subject to the same influences, not- 
withstanding the large importations and sales. There was a want of 
buoyancy in the market during the year, owing to the uncertainty of 
the events in the East, to the spinners buying only for their immediate 
wants, and to the prevalence of the pest and famine in India. 

The smallness of the stocks upon the Continent steadied the prices 
up to the end of the month of August, but the large cotton crop in 
the United States last year caused the prices to fall off from 20 to 25 
per cent, as compared with the prices at the commencement of the 
year. The following table gives the importations of cotton into Havre 
for the past seven years, the amount withdrawn for consumption, the 
stocks on hand at the end of the year, and the average prices for the past 
four years : 

Cotton statistics. 



Tear. 


Importa- 
tions. 


Sales. 


Stocks 
on hand. 


1891 


Bales. 
653,385 
781,610 
688,810 
754, 795 
673,280 
612. 046 
803, 186 


Bale*. 

580,960 

624,355 

716,045 

693,700 

807,700 

727,676 

756.661 


Bales. 
257 805 


1892 


414,560 


1893 


387,326 
448.420 


1894 


1895 


314,000 


1896 


195,860 
242,616 


1897 





The average prices of cotton on December 31, per 50 kilograms (110.23 
pounds) were as follows : 



Country. 


1894. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


United States: 

New Orleans 


$6. 76 to $7. 72 
6. 76 7. 72 
6.76 8.11 
5.21 6.57 


$9. 11 to $12. 01 
9. 17 12. 01 
9.94 11.19 
5.21 6.56 


$8. 69 to $10. 95 
8. 69 10. 95 
9.65 11.10 
7. 33 8. 20 


$6. 76 to $9. 07 
6. 71 8. 97 






7.86 9 17 


India, Ooror*'WTitte*T T , T , 


6. 56 7. 43 







In reviewing the following table, it will be seen that the importations 
of cotton for the first eight months of this year exceed those of the same 
period last year by nearly 18,000 bales. In view of the large cotton crop 
which has just been gathered in the United States, the importations into 
this market for 1898 will probably even exceed those of last year. 

1 Consular Beporte Nos. 210, March, and 214, July, 1898. 
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Movement of the cotton market first eight months of 1S97 and 1898. 



Country. 


Importations. ! 


Sales. 


Stocks. 


1898. 1 1897. 


1898. I 1897. 


1898. , 


1897. 


United States 


Bale*. Bale*. 1 

385,309 I 357,720 . 

33 i 444 

820 799 1 

20,457 29,560 ! 

11,743 12,012; 


Bale*. 

490,202 

33 

951 

19, 118 

10,740 


Bale*. 

465,270 

444 

318 

32,618 

15,359 


Bale*. , 
123,207 ! 


Bales. 
65,316 


Brazil 






804 1 
7,079 
8,844 1 


501 


India 

Various sources 


12,593 
4,237 


Total 


418, 362 ' 400, 565 : 


521,044 


514,009 


139,934 | 


82,647 



The price of New Orleans cotton and that of other Gulf ports of 
the United States which ruled on the Havre market, on the 1st of Sep- 
tember last, ranged from 6.3 to 7.24 cents per pound. 

COFFEE. 

Havre is one of the largest coffee markets in the world. During the 
year ending December 31, 1897, the importations of this article into the 
port reached the sum of over 160,000 tons, which is larger than the aver- 
age importations for the past ten years. The exportations for the same 
period were about 50,000 tons. There was a great decline in the price 
of coffee during the year, varying from 30 to 40 per cent. For the past 
few years the culture of coffee has been considerably extended, espe- 
cially in Brazil. There not being the demand necessary to absorb the 
entire production, the stocks of coffee both at the ports of shipment 
and in the warehouses of the importers very sensibly increased, caus- 
ing the prices to fall. The stocks of coffee in this port on December 31 
last amounted to nearly 62,000 tons, as compared with 22,000 tons on 
December 31, 1896. 

The following table indicates the importations and exportations of 
coffee for the past six years: 







Coffee 


statistics. 






Tear. 


Importations. 'Exportations. 


1992 








Pound*. 
257, 306, 291 
252, 782, 552 
. 220, 978, 387 
268,784,604 
220, 774, 682 
360. 535, 275 


Pound*. 
102 059,782 


1893 


133,318,658 
110,951,033 
102, 296, 968 
92,970,750 
109,637,558 


1894 


1896 


1896 


1897 





In the following table, in which the importations and sales of coffee 
are given for the first eight months of 1898 and 1897, it will be seen 
that while the importations have fallen off during this year, the sales 
and stocks have increased : 



Country. 



Coffee statistics for first eight months of 1897 and 1898. 

Sales. 
1898. 



Importations. 



I 



Braail 

Haiti 

Antilles and Central America. 

India 

Various 



1898. 



Sack*. 
451, 146 
229,727 
320,963 
54,746 
31,698 



Total | 1,088,280 1,251,448 



1897. 



Sacks. 
675, 426 
252,988 
251,207 
39,875 
31,952 



Sack*. 
415,671 
176, 641 
228,750 
41,542 
31,269 



1897. 



Sack*. 
388,352 
173. 233 
168,798 
40,267 
24,169 



Stocks. 
1898. 



1897. 



Sack*. 

773, 102 

152,006 

193, 716 

39,207 

17,555 



Sack*. 

49C,956 

125,100 

127,074 

26,448 

16,546 



893, 873 794, 819 ; 1, 175, 586 > 792, 124 
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INDIGO. 

The importations of indigo during the year 1897 amounted to 6,029 
packages, which, although not as large as the exceptional importations 
of 1896, were above the average. The prices were generally lower at 
the end of the year, and the market heavy. Indigo is suffering more 
and more from the competition of artificial dyes in the industrial arts. 
In the following table, the importations, deliveries, and stocks for the 
past five years are shown : 

Indigo statistics. 



Tear. 


In tHt\ «"- • 


Stock, a 


1898 


Packages. 
5,390 
4,011 
6,817 
9,021 
6,092 


Packages. 
6,323 
5,849 
6,080 
7,115 
5,913 


Packages. 

2,601 

763 


1894 


1895....- 


1,000 
2,905 


1896 


1897 


3,085 







a Tear ending December ?* 
COCOA. 

On account of the shortness in the crops, it will be seen by an 
examination of the following table that the importations of cocoa into 
Havre were not as large as those of the four previous years. The 
prices on December 31 were from 25 to 30 per cent higher than they 
were at the commencement of the year. The principal places from 
which cocoa is imported into France are Haiti, the Antilles, Brazil, 
Guayaquil, Trinidad, Oeylon, Maracaibo, and Martinique. 

In order to encourage the cocoa industry of its colonies, the French 
Government allows all cocoa coming direct into France from these col- 
onies to enter, by the payment of one-half the customs duties levied 
upon cocoa coming from other places. 

Cocoa statistics. 



Year. 



1892 
1893 
1894 



Importa- 
tions. 



Year. 



Pounds. 
31,485,300 I 1895 

MA OT1 (lift ' lOAA 



44, 271, 040 
43,245,400 



1896. 
1897. 



Importa- 
tions. 



Pounds. 
51, 508, 374 
46,662,704 
88,245,620 



PEPPER. 

Owing to the indifferent crop in 1896, the importations of pepper 
during that year were below the average. In 1897, however, they 
reached the highest figure ever known in this market, 10,461,209 
pounds. The dealings in pepper were active during the year. The 
prices, although subjected to many variations, closed higher at the end 
of the year, on account of an unfavorable outlook for the crop of 1898. 
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Prices for 110.23 pounds at the bonded warehouse were: 
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Country. 


1895. 


1898. 


1897. 


Rnclish Indiu - -, , TTIT , TTTT T - T - . - - 


Pounds. 

5, 328, 732 

1,813,112 

12,458 


Pounds. 

4,444,150 

1,651,718 

13,354 


Pounds. 
8,825,047 




1, 831, 359 


Various . 


4,803 






Total 


7,152,302 


8,109,222 


10,461,209 





Dec. 31. 



Character. 



Alepy 

Tellichery 
Saigon 




HIDES. 

The commerce in hides during the year 1897 was on the whole satis- 
factory. Although the importations were not as large as those of 1895, 
they were greater than those of 1896. The demands from the tanneries 
were such as to enable the prices to be sustained, a rise of 10 per cent 
taking place at the end of the year. The following table gives the 
statistics of importations, deliveries, and stocks for the last three years : 

Hide statistics. 



Country. 



Plata. Bio Grande; dry. 

Plata, salted 

Rio Grande, Baited 

Brazil 

South Pacific 

United States 

Various 

Total 



Importations. 



1895. 



93,797 
509,183 

15,870 
294,838 
148,873 

91,847 
414, 514 



1898. 



54,775 
293,313 

84,540 
239,182 
131,922 
138,748 
357,487 



1897. 



Sales. 



1895. 



75,1 
313,484 

72,262! 
248,924 
153, 516 

39, 185! 
413, 740. 



1898. 



85,369 
433,339 

27,713 
258,059 
138,163 

91,868, 
398,258: 



49,188 
293,136 

24,418 
248,283 
143,362 
133,700 
373,429 



1, 568, 520 1, 249, 947 1, 316, 980, 1, 430, 779,1, 285, 516 1, 451, 729 241, 574|228, 005 107, 885 



1897. 



95,131 
400,611 

82,845 
271,786 
154,979 

45,034 
401,543 



Stocks, a 



1895. 1896. 



31,082 
103,798 
8,925 
46,444 
21,703 
821 
30,821 



1897. 



36,849 
103,975 
17,047 
37,343 
10,263 

5,869 

14.H59 29,556 



17, 416 
16,848 

6,864 
28,381 

8,800 



a Year ending Dec. 31. 

The movement of the hide market for the first eight months of 1898 
and 1897, given in the table below, indicates that there was more activ- 
ity daring this period in 1898 than in 1897. The importations were in 
excess by nearly 300,000 hides, and the amount of deliveries was also 
greater. 

Movement of the Havre hide market , first eight months of 1897 and 1898. 



Country. 


Importations. 


Sales. 


Stocks. 


1898. 


1897. 


1898. 


1897. 


1898. 


1897. 


Plata and Rio Gr*T*de, dry - - T . T .,r 


78,983 
219,249 

38,738 
865,365 


27,430 
208,477 

33,395 
447. 471 


88,848 
149,723 

35,103 
688,586 


46,155 
283,294 

36,720 
537,134 


25,544 

84,358 

8,299 

120,387 


17,924 


Plata, sata'd - . . . J . . .". - 


49, 158 


1V« Grand* salted 


13,722 


Various ...1.......... 


85,154 






Total 


998,333 


716,773 


942,360 


883,303 


238,588 


145,958 
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WOOL. 

The importations of wool into the port of Havre during the year 1897 
amounted to 19,291 bales — about 7,000 bales less than the previous 
year. The market was active, however, and at the end of the year 
the prices were 10 per cent higher than at the beginning, and the stocks 
much reduced. 

Wool statistics. 





1895. 


1890. 


1897. 


Country. 


Impor- 
tations. 


Sale*. 


Impor- 
tations. 


«-• ; fe 


Sales. 




Bales. 
13,708 
1,092 
4,652 


Bales. 

11,489 

549 

4,497 

49 

1,310 


Bales. 
18,790 
763 
6,252 


Bales. ' Bales. 
27,115 1 13,472 
1,110 546 
0,889 , 4,962 


Bales. 
25,382 
632 


Montevideo and Entro Rios 


Peru and Chile 


5,336 






Various 


1,478 


552 


839' | 311 


538 






Total 


20, 930 


17,900 


26,357 


35,962 1 19.291 


31,888 











During the first eight months of 1898, the importations of wool 
amounted to 17,122 bales; the stock on hand August 31, 1898, was 6,620 
bales, and the prices were 15 per cent higher than those of January 1. 



WOOD FOR CABINETMAKING. 



The port of Havre is an important market for wood for cabinetmak- 
ing purposes. The importations tor the year 1897 reached a total of 
24,126 tons of 2,200 pounds each, an increase of 7,200 tons as compared 
with 1896 and of 14,199 tons compared with 1895. There is always a 
good demand for wood of the best quality. 



Cdbinetmaking-wood statistics. 



Character. 



1895. 



Importa- 
tions. 



Sales. 



1896. 



X X2*- «■»-• 



1897. 



Importa- 
tions. 



Sales. 



Palissander 

Cedar, Mexican, etc 

Espinille 

Lignum- vit® 

Cedar for pencils — 

Maple 

Walnut 

Box 

Rosewood 

Ebony 

Various 

Total 



Tons. 

1,926 

1,530 

638 

142 

83 

414 

79 

446 

167 

5 

1,527 

3,020 



Tons. 
4,203 
1,449 



Tons. 

5,077 

2,333 

873 

79 

261 

315 

533 

1,610 

1,209 



Tons. 
4,630 
1,888 



1,698 
2,717 



9,977 



16,905 



Tons. 

10,487 

3,269 

1,157 

458 

787 

516 

330 

711 

1,387 



1,944 
3,080 



24,126 



Tons. 
9,349 
2,581 



DYBWOODS. 

There was a diminution in the importation of dyewoods in 1897 
as compared with the three previous years, owing to the large stock 
on hand at the end of 1896 and the small demand from the extract 
manufacturers. 
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Character. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


Logwood 


Tons. 
63,690 
18,565 
2,465 
6,260 


Tons. 
63,105 
13,355 
3,590 
19,885 


Torn. 
80,515 
15,830 
2,320 
11, 710 


Tons. 
61,995 


Fustic 


10,815 
970 


Redwood 


Quebracho 


8,960 








Total 


90,980 


99,935 


110,375 


82 740 








WOOD FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 







The port of Havre is also an important market for wood for building 
purposes, although in keen competition with the neighboring ports. In 
the following table, giving the importations of wood for the past three 
years, it will be seen that there was an increased importation of wood 
of all kinds, especially in oak staves. There is a demand for good 
American pitch pine, which is usually brought here in Norwegian or 
Swedish vessels. The dealings in wood for building purposes are made 
directly with the consumer, and not through brokers. 

Imports of building wood. 



Kind. 



1895. 



1896. 



1897. 



Oak, undressed, square or sawed, in various dimensions . 

Oak staves 

Walnut, undressed, square or sawed 

Other woods, undressed, square or sawed < 

Staves, other than oak 



Pounds. 

3,018,400 

16,676,136 

631,400 

117,732,208 



Pounds. 

4,444,000 

255,674 

349,800 

138,166,600 

28,600 



Total. 



138, 058, 184 



143, 244, 674 



Pounds. 

5,244,800 

17, 695, 651 

490,600 

139,528,400 



362,950,451 



INDIA RUBBER AND GUTTA-PERCHA. 
Imports of india rubber and gutta-percha. 



Country. 



1896. 



1897. 



England 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Portugal 

English East India 

United States 

Colombia 

Brazil 

Other foreign countries 

Senegal 

French colonies, west side of Africa 

Nossi-Be 

Madagascar 

OtherFrench colonies 

Total 



Pounds. 
380,336 
278,264 
225,547 
4,514 
287,878 

1,473,736 
565,930 
107,584 

3,996,535 
266,263 
114, 996 
613,375 
278,339 
5,684 
24,865 



Pounds. 
384,878 
180,666 
65,276 



856,087 

1, 544. 926 

552,673 

34,188 

3,680,685 

1, 113, 378 

57,414 

846,867 

150,548 

30,905 



8,623,846 | 8,498,491 
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In the values of declared exports to the United States, given earlier 
in this report, it will be seen that the increase of the exportations of 
crude rubber to the United States from this port in 1897, were $362,253 
over those of 1896. The following table shows the importations and 
exportations of crude rubber and gutta-percha in the whole of France 
for the first eight months of 1898, 1897, and 1896, together with the 
values: 

Rubber statistics of France for first eight months of 1898, 1897, and 1896— General 

commerce. 



Year. 


Importation*. 


Exportations. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. \ Value. 


1898 


Pounds. 
8,647.000 
7, 961, 800 
8,580,000 


$4,193,199 
3,924,850 
3, 619, 324 


Pounds. 
4, 797, 100 
3, 649, 140 
4,107,400 


$2, 164, 118 


1897 


1, 603, 205 


1896 


1,542,623 







WINES AND SPIRITS. 

A diminution of the wine crop of France in 1897 caused an increase 
in the importations of wines and spirits of nearly 1,000,000 gallons, as 
compared with the previous year. The bulk of the ordinary wine 
brought into France came from Algeria, one of the French colonies. 
About 500,000 gallons, however, were imported from Spain. The low 
price to which the Spanish peseta has fallen enables the French importer 
to buy Spanish wines very cheaply. 

Imports of wines and spirits, 1894-1897. 



Kind. 



1896. 



1897. 



Wines: 

Ordinary 

Sweet 

Spirits: 

Wine 

Cherries 

Spirits of all kinds (pure alcohol) 
Liqueurs 



Gallons. 
9, 363, 816 
1,881,529 

42,958 

544 

39,286 

5,548 






Gallons. 
7,422,933 
1,757,262 

41,261 

1,532 

264 

5,284 



Gallons. Gallons. 
4,465,614! 6,269,148 
1,673,020 1,736,064 



17,120 

713 

148 

5,496 



38,129 

343 

13,579 

3,802 



The countries from which ordinary wine was imported for mixing 
purposes, and the number of gallons imported, were as follows: Spain 
500,500, Turkey 172,020, Greece 25,363, Algeria 5,426,130, and Tunis 
123,460 gallons. 

CEREALS. 

In 1894, the duty on wheat was raised by the French Government to 
37 cents a bushel, since which period the importance of Havre as a 
market for the importation of cereals depends upon the abundance of 
the home grain crops. There were but slight changes in the prices of 
wheat during the first six months of the year 1897, but owing to the 
predictions of a poor harvest in 1897, which were afterwards realized, 
the prices began to rise and the volume of importations of all cereals 
increased. The following tables show the importations of the principal 
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grains into Havre for the last seven years, and the range of prices of 
wheat during the year 1897 : 

Grain imports, 1891-1897. 



Tear. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Corn. 


Barley. 


Total. 


1891 


Tons. 
656,887 
336,767 
228,993 
190,874 
62,417 
34,763 
127,165 


Tons. 

2,707 

4 

8,380 

5,837 

5,345 

17, 530 

38,565 


Tons. 
2.097 
13, 412 
16,929 
23,988 
28,894 
39,894 
61,148 


Tons. 
1,764 
21 

15,497 
8,291 
4,253 
1,927 
5,238 


Tons. 
563,445 
349,204 
269,749 
228,990 
100 909 


1892 


1893 


1894 


]895 


1896 


94,114 
232,106 


]8P7 ■ , r r -- 





Prices of wheat per 100 kilograms {220.46 pounds). 



J WVZ 1 ' ' Dee. 81, 1897. 




Algerian 

CaUfornian Chile 

United States (eastern) 

Argentine 

Hungarian 

Poland 

Bnssian 



$3.67 
$5. 66 to 5. 74 
5. 60 to 5. 67 
3.76 
5. 40 to 5. 60 
5. 40 to 5. 60 
5. 40 to 5. 60 



The wheat crop of Frauce in 1897 being the smallest which has been 
harvested for the past ten years, with the exception of that of 1891, it 
was found necessary, in order to supply the wants of the country for 
bread making and industrial purposes, to import large quantities of 
foreign wheat. Owing to the high prices of this grain prevailing 
throughout the world, and to prevent the price of bread becoming too 
high, on May 3, 1898, the French Government issued a decree remov- 
ing the entire duty on wheat. The terms of this act remained in force 
till June 30, 1898. To show the volume of the increased importations 
of wheat, in the following table will be found the number of bushels 
brought into France during the first eight months of the years 1898, 
1897, and 1896, together with the values and the countries from which 
the wheat was exported : 

Wheat imports into France for the first eight months of 1896, 1897, and 1898. 



Country. 



1898. 



1897. 



1896. 



England 

Belgium 

Russia 

Germany 

Roumania 

Turkey 

India 

Australia 

United States- 
Atlantic Ocean.. 
Pacifio Ocean ... 

Argentine Kepublio 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Various 

Total 

Values 



Bushels. 

318,898 

826,610 

17, 849, 370 

1, 573, 572 

737,726 

1,384,508 

4,644,324 

30,976 

22,754,644 
11,849,119 
3,759,657 
592,508 
521.537 
2,038,773 



Bushels. 

1,789 

23,708 

1, 389, 516 

15, 712 

22,205 

90,084 

271 



2,207 

23,478 

1,122 

717, 705 

761,640 

141,368 



Bushels. 

2,204 

6,764 

1,479,790 

881 

59,477 

53,651 

2,207 

205 

2,691 

36 

12,360 

1,298,880 

1,068.569 

46,761 



68,881,722 



3,191,705 



4,033,866 



$82,719,127 



$4,132,680 



$4,055,395 
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Of the total amount imported during the first eight months of 1898, 
according to a statement of the custom-house officials, 43,914,801 bush- 
els were admitted free of duty in accordance with the decree of May 3. 
The amount of wheat sent from the United States to France was 
34,603,763 bushels — nearly 50 per cent of the whole importation. 

OLEAGINOUS SEEDS. 

The oils which are made from the oleaginous seeds imported into 
France are used almost entirely at the present time for soap making 
and other industrial purposes, petroleum, gas, and electricity having 
taken the place of vegetable oils as illuminants. The importations of 
cotton seed in 1897, principally those from the United States, show a 
marked advance as compared with former years. 

Imports of oleaginous seeds. 



Description. 



1896. 



1896. 



1897. 



Linseed 

Lisame 

Colza, from— Europe 

India, Africa, and Japan . 

Rape seed 

Peanut 

Bavison 

Cotton seed 

Other oil seeds 



Total. 



Pounds. 
25, 830, 063 
8,090,140 
33,814,220 



38,577,000 
3,843,565 
5, 332, 801 
1,912,222 

37,689,177 



Pounds. 

37,738,648 
5,930,324 
5,225,000 

45,840,699 

202 

7,337,314 

4,400,000 

13,020,660 
8,523,938 



155,000,129 



122, 516, 805 



Pounds. 

35,642,450 
6, 124, 800 
4,459,400 

48,346,943 
7, 915, 776 
9,528,371 
5,005,000 

18, 006, 201 
254,702 



135,283,653 



TALLOW. 

The unusual importations of tallow into Havre in the year 1896, and 
the difficulty with which the stocks were disposed of, caused a falling 
off in the amount imported during 1897. The stearin industry also 
feels the competition of petroleum, gas, and electricity. 

Figures as to the importations of tallow were: 1895, 7,066,903 pounds; 
1896, 18,684,446 pounds; and 1897, 8,370,716 pounds. 

LARD. 

The duty of 1.27 cents per pound placed upon lard in 1892 by the 
French Government, and recently increased to 2.19 cents, does not leave 
enough margin between the prices at the pi ces of production and at 
the Havre market to encourage importation. n he principal reason for 
the falling off in the importation may be assigned to the numerous 
factories for the manufacture of lard compounds, which are springing 
up in France, and to those already established. 

Lard imports. 



Tear. 


Pounds. 


Tear. 


Pounds. 


1890 


43, 248, 968 

37, 322, 175 

24,755,975 

6, 687,] 22 


1894 


16,671,901 
15,930,010 
17,069,283 
9,979,789 


1891 


1895 


1892 


1896 


1893 


1897 
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The prices of lard per 50 kilograms (110.23 pounds) for the year 1897, 
were as follows: 





Jan. 1. 


Dec. 31. 


Tierces » 


17.53 
8.11 


$8.80 
8 88 


Tabs 







SALT PROVISIONS. 

The salted-meat trade of Havre was formerly of considerable impor- 
tance, large quantities having been imported annually from the United 
States. The duty which the French Government has placed on salted 
meats has, however, almost prohibited the trade. The importations 
of salted meats into Havre from all countries amounted in 1881 to 
27,811,467 pounds, but in 1897 they did not reach 2,000,000 pounds. 
The following table gives the importations of salted meats into Havre 
for the last Ave years: 

Imports of salt provisions. 



Years. 


Articles. 


Pounds. 


Total. 


1893 




1,294,673 
428,846 






Beef and other 






Pork, ham, bacon 


1,723,519 


1894 


3,232,554 
178, 213 




Beef and other - 








3,410,767 


1895 


4,872,291 
159, 937 




TW>f and ot h*r T T - , . r 








5,032,228 


1896 


2,506,456 
154,818 




Beef and other 






Pork, ham, bacon 


2,661,274 


1897 


1,892,277 
93,086 




Beef and other 








1, 985, 365 







COAX. 

The imports of coal for the past six years were: 1892, 595,872 tons; 
1893, 582,110 tons; 1894, 629,006 tons; 1895, 581,063 tons; 1896, 593,070 
tons, and 1897, 654,779 tons. 

PETROLEUM. 

The imports of petroleum for the past ten years were : 1888, 81,793,239 
pounds; 1889, 105,690,895 pounds; 1890. 103,093,553 pounds; 1891, 
76,914,461 pounds; 1892, 88,216,367 pounds; 1893, 106,254,678 pounds; 
1894, 80,015,949 pounds; 1895, 65,824,510 pounds; 1896, 70,864,351 
pounds, and 1897, 64,037,818 pounds. 

The petroleum imported into Havre is crude, and is intended for the 
refineries of this city and of the interior. 

HEAVY OILS. 

The imports of heavy oils for the past four years were : 1894, 11,311,423 
pounds; 1895, 17,631,097 pounds; 1896, 20,805,419 pounds, and 1897 
24,548,6o9 pounds. 

NICKEL. 

There were 17,440 tons of nickel ore imported into Havre during 
1897 from New Caledonia; 108 tons of the product from the first fusion 
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from England, and 274 tons in ingots from the United States, making 
in all 17,822 tons. 

General importations into Havre for 1896 and 1897, including those from th* interior. 



Article. 



Boot* 

Bones, hoofs, and horns 

Fiber of cocoanuts and other vegetable fiber . 
Bran. 



Common wood 

Cattle, horses, and mules 

Coffee 

Copper 

Cacao 

Crude india robber and gutta-percha . 

Cereals (grains and flour) 

Canned meats 

Cheese 

Coal. 



Clock and watch works 

Condensed milk 

Chemical products 

Cotton tissue, lace, and ribbon 

Carriages 

Dried vegetables 

Dressed skins and peltry 

Elephant teeth and tortoise shell 

Essential oils 

Wood for cabinetmaking 

Fans and jewel caskets 

Fixed oils 

Fresh and canned lobsters .' 

Flax, hemp, ramie, and jute tissue, lace, and ribbon 

Fresh and salt meats 

Furniture and woodwork 

Gold and silver Jewelry 

Grease: 

A pjmal 

Fish 

Gallnut 

Gold and silver 

Heavy oils and petroleum residuum 

Indigo ? 

India-rubber and gutta-percha goods 

Iron, steel, and cast iron 

Lead. 



Leaf tobacco 

Medicinal products 

Machinery 

Mother-of-pearl 

Metal (tools or work) .. 
Manufactured tobacco . 

Nickel 

Oleaginous seeds 

Ores. 



Oilcake 

Pure tin 

Petroleum 

Pepper • 

Paper, cardboard, books, and pictures 

Plumes, quill-pen, and bed feathers 

Raw cotton 

Raw and retined camphor 

Raw wool 

Rugs, baskets, and rope 

Raw skins and peltry 

Raw hair 

Resinous products other than those of piue. 
Rice. 



Sundry articles 

Spirits, brandy and liquor 

Sago, salep, and other iecula 

Silk and floss silk 

Silk tissue, lace, and ribbon 

Table fruits 

Tea 

Whalebone 

Woolen tissue, lace, and ribbon . 

Wine 

Zinc 



Total. 



1890. 



Quantity. 



14,878 
11.271 

4,909 

8,989 
68,742 

3,296 
85,770 
31,025 
21, 210 

8,871 
94,361 

1,487 

888 

593,070 

104 



12,149 
3,360 



13,080 
590 



14 

129, 510 

65 

6,550 

1,123 

485 

3,746 



Value. 



$508,709 

692,927 

605,074 

77,007 

1,309,003 

579,250 

18,570,085 

8, 051, 805 

5,730.772 

3,945,229 

2,530,226 

344,347 

246,499 

1,888,640 

1,654,164 



1897. 



Quantity. 



697,463 
14,875,783 



359,597 
1,161,377 



16,807 



1,472 

219 

9,457 

1,072 

96 

8,562 

4,657 

7,492 

1,216 

5,096 

867 

2,083 

156 



56,295 

23,116 

9,054 

4,781 

32,211 

2,776 

765 

150 

122,246 

553 

11,000 

1,255 

29,851 

321 

1,069 

11,025 

43,943 

8,911 

3, 389 

109 

718 

3,304 

438 

138 

423 

26,670 

5,791 



214,037 
4, 131, 223 
209,634 
620,636 
476,343 
235,788 
1,104,712 



283,999 
1,754,459 



326,729 

12,919,053 

264,139 

2,068,882 
202,128 
216,642 
287,705 

1,937,816 
480,222 

1, 169, 869 
485,665 
345,643 
271,791 



2,480,744 

3,006,766 
262,113 

1, 524, 082 
654,000 
455,557 
218,649 
765.341 
24, 170, 644 
210,640 

3.078.350 

1,217,617 

8, 675, 060 
234,591 
464,261 
330,165 

4,765,884 
673,705 
444,865 
354,714 

7,485,833 
212,879 
304,534 

1,206,037 
881,604 

2, 201, 130 
491.686 



17,599 

10,244 

7,729 

3,335 

75,260 

2,344 

184, 123 

45,683 

27,390 

3,862 

235,828 

853 

693 

653,903 

122 

919 

11,604 

2,886 

252 

24,327 

458 



29 

107,186 

131 

7,558 

1,151 



1,728 

1,683 

6 

8,591 
1,561 
1,280 

781 



795 

2,351 

14,093 

5,000 

5,637 

1,057 

6,467 

881 

2,851 

1,118 

382 

62,331 

25,227 

12,486 

5,080 

28,425 

4,755 

544 

153 

174,049 

1,185 

9.222 

1,372 

27,524 

400 

1,250 

14,353 

49,475 ! 

8,072 

2,769 I 

164 

724 

4,627 

383 

106 

450 

34,845 

4,734 



Value. 



$535,826 

678,875 

999,276 

366,900 

1,470,891 

312, 332 

35,535,854 

8,816,857 

4,370,617 

4,592,222 

8,417.096 

181, 111 

197,902 

2,196,934 

989,800 

167,347 

711,859 

12,342,581 

278,595 

887,465 

911,268 



329,798 
3,459,563 
256,304 
579,038 
488,502 



474,683 
199,330 
178,428 

871,163 

202,264 

308,973 

17, 920, 099 



1,382,063 
439,873 
364,596 
332,346 

1,664,760 
425,468 

1,455,528 
493,404 
439,873 
212,261 
211, 470 

2,713,734 

2,404,451 
361.469 

1,618,671 
517, 510 
881,025 
200,160 
750,500 
32,345,333 
432,011 

2,563,136 
948,807 

7,355,551 
230,500 
542,928 
573,055 

4,024,899 
690,476 
432,899 
953,979 

6,513,827 
330,956 
285,273 
927.673 
895.442 

2,864,872 
423,677 



1,569,220 



180,500,389 



1,894,126 191,181,062 
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General exportation* from Havre for 1896 and 1897, including those from the interior. 



Article. 



Arms and ammunition 

Assorted colors 

Artificial flowers 

Assorted hair 

Alpaca and hair tissue 

Butter 

Bark, sparte, and straw hats 

Bric-a-brac (collection) 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Copper 

Crude india rubber and gutta-percha . 

Carriages 

Cereals (grains and flour) 

Clock and watch works 

Cheese 

Coal. 



Cutlery 

Condensed milk 

Chemical products 

Canned fish, etc 

Cotton tissue, lace, and ribbon 

Clothes, ready-made 

Dyestufls 

Dried vegetables 

Dressed skins and peltry 

Dressed plumes 

Dressed wood for cabinetmaking 

Fixed oils 

Furniture and woodwork 

Flax, hemp, and jute tissue, lace, and ribbon 

Fresh and salt meats 

Gold and silver jewelry 

Essential oils ■ 

Gold and platinum leaf ■ 

Glass, crystal, and earthen ware 

Gold and silver 

Hair and fiber, unbleached 

.Iron , steel, and cast iron 

Indigo 

India-rubber and gutta-percha goods 

L eaf tobacco 

Musical instruments 

Medicaments 

Millstone and grindstone 

Machinery 

Metal (tools and work) 

Manufactured tobacco 

Nickel 

Optical, ohirurgical, and instruments of precision . 
Ores 



1896. 



Quantity. 



3,505 

1,404 

451 

47 

4,021 

378 

1,071 

29,177 

10, 380 

2,854 

1,416 

874 



307 
1,143 
249,164 



Oleaginous-seed cakes 

Paper, cardboard, books, and pictures . 

Perfumery 

Pepper 

Baw skins and peltry 

Baw wool 

Baw and refined camphor 

Baw cotton 

Sundry articles 

Spirits, brandy and liquor 

Silk and floss iflk".""'"."."!!""."""" 

Silk tissue, lace, and ribbon 

Sugar 

Thread of all sorts . 



Toys, fan*, brushes, and buttons. 
Table fruits . 



Whalebone, imitation 

Woolen tissue, lace, and ribbon. 
Wines 



Total. 



8,495 
2,086 

15.262 
919 

12,103 
1,808 
2,320 
580 
4,681 | 
4,083 , 
3,090 
1,962 



Value. 



$377,546 

453, 279 

2,720,354 

367, 877 

262,427 

1,800,053 

1,049,688 

827,255 

13,121,684 

2,804,907 

1, 765, 607 

1,442,945 

232,835 

1,624,166 

2,086,600 

271,435 

793,661 



673,933 

641,435 

23, 408, 970 

4, 524, 402 

2,382,700 

296,428 

7, 751, 381 

6,457,915 

197, 670 

362, 569 

607,202 

677.835 



53 



596,818 



• I 
15,948 



393,874 
1,523,522 



241 
6,459 



272,052 
211,489 



193 
2,839 

148 ' 
3,057 ' 
3,986 
4,841 
12,899 , 
188 
485 
216 1 
1,397 I 
9,959 
7,421 ' 
1,321 I 



414, 043 

734,384 

779,469 

1, 758, 172 

276,800 

1,218,158 

2,587,879 

301, 601 

327,192 

314, 647 

237, 718 

326,768 

2,352,727 

1,021,973 



11, 394 I 
1,994 



4,158,049 
695,552 



4,477 
64,908 
5,038 
4,451 
94 
2,742 



742, 104 
5, 556, 778 

609,648 
1,134,647 

502,108 
19,481,246 



1.543 
5,078 



651,355 
7,395,856 



167 I 
6,358 < 
9,233 ' 



195,952 
12,473,126 
3, 198, 501 



591,813, 159,293,082 



1897. 



Quantity. | Value. 



522 
2,737 
1,861 

497 



3,918 

276 

152 

35,993 

10,227 

5,924 

1,621 

576 

29,833 

315 

1,045 

282,400 

89 

1,211 

6,524 

2,566 

13,166 

779 

11,732 

2,291 

2,078 

681 

4,619 

6,385 

2,960 

2,129 

849 

56 

106 

3 

14,238 

42 

209 

4,632 

118 

177 

2,055 

359 

2,787 

2,960 

4,736 

13,930 

153 

479 

149 

1,889 

8,236 

7,955 

1,340 

1,058 

13,977 

4,283 

412 

4,283 

60,523 

3,943 

1,667 

146 

4,181 

4,564 

1,573 

4,835 

2,501 

127 

5,459 

9,392 



$626,960 

388,914 

3,274,657 

280,872 



1,784,979 

629,797 

883,978 

9,443,318 

3, 099, 251 

7,041.855 

1,927,722 

322,599 

1,841,914 

1,442,887 

267,999 

948,360 

153,975 

210,447 

848,987 

789,196 

20,597,500 

3,427,453 

2,106,312 

375, 597 

6,718,561 

6, 394, 070 

178,988 

502,938 

192,092 

655,543 

279,830 

476,999 

649,753 

151,427 

1,346,696 

4,163,994 

247,368 

181,844 

175, 186 

435,022 

606,309 

627,539 

1,602,633 

192,092 

1,261,004 

2,777,714 

259,200 

324,008 

226,254 

331,902 

270,238 

2,110,069 

1,031,102 

196,107 

5,105,409 

745,957 

151, 562 

743,957 

4,197,267 

570, 373 

354,637 

707,788 

22,625,486 

233,568 

628,060 

5,980,548 

215, 581 

149, 362 

10, 558, 952 

3, 114, 672 



632,099 155,350,981 
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NAVIGATION. 

The increased commercial activity which was experienced in Havre 
during the year 1897, owing chiefly to the unusual grain imports, was 
naturally felt in the general movement of navigation. The total ton- 
nage of French and foreign steam and sailing vessels, with cargoes and 
in ballast, which entered and cleared from and to France and her col- 
onies and foreign countries, was 5,847,505 tons. This tonnage was an 
increase of 282,755 tons as compared with that of 1896, and an increase 
of 244,793 tons in comparison with the year 1895. 

Although the combined tonnage for 1897 shows an increase when 
compared with that of each of the two previous years, there is a decrease 
of 429,099 tons when compared with the total tonnage of the year 1891, 
the largest ever registered in the history of the port 

The depressed condition of the shipping interests of Havre is thor- 
oughly realized by the chamber of commerce and by the merchants in 
general. Various methods have been proposed to arrest the decline 
and to place the port of Havre in a position in which it may be able to 
have its proper share of the world's commerce. 

Already, important works arQ in course of construction for the pur- 
pose of improving the approaches to the port and for making a safe 
and convenient harbor, at any stage of the tide, for vessels of consider- 
able size which wish only to call and not to enter the interior basins. 
The quay duties were lowered on December 31, 1897. Propositions 
looking to the changing of Havre into a free port have been made, and 
the chamber of commerce, after discussing the question, has passed 
favorable resolutions. To make Havre a free port would be almost 
impossible, under the present French laws. 

Geographically, Havre is advantageously situated as a seaport. It 
has fine basins which, when the improvements are completed, will 
accommodate the largest ships. The docks are well served and bril- 
liantly lighted by gas and electricity, enabling vessels to leave or enter 
either by day or night; but it has the very serious drawback of having 
as the principal means of communication with the interior but one rail- 
road line. The railroad company, having scarcely any competition, 
does not give as quick service or furnish as low freight rates as are 
enjoyed by the northern competitors of Havre, as Hamburg, Rotter- 
dam, and Antwerp. Havre is thus deprived of that great boon to any 
seaport, the means of having the products of the interior brought 
quickly and cheaply to the seacoast to be transshipped. 

The following table indicates the general movement of navigation of 
Havre during the last seven years, arrivals and departures combined: 



Tear. 



1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 



Number. 



Total ton- 
nage. 



13,406 6,276,204 

12,505 5,678,135 

12,924 ' 5,729,411 

13,818, 6,129,740 



Year. 



1895 
1896 
1897 



Number. 



12,888 
12,832 
13,266 



Total ton- 
nage. 

5,602,712 
5,564,750 
5,847,505 



In examining the statistics of the general movement of navigation 
for the first seven months of 1898, as compared with that of the same 
period of 1897, it will be seen that there is an increase of 785 in the 
number of ships which arrived and cleared, and of 601,766 tons in the 
total tonnage in favor of the present year. To a great extent, this 
activity was also owing to the large importation of wheat and other 
cereals. 
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Movement of shipping from January 1, 1898, to July SI, 1898, inclusive. 



Nationality. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


French: 

Loaded 


2,410 

421 

81 

1,178 
16 
42 


572,395 
68,093 
95,574 

l f 119, 572 
3,623 
22,661 


2,825 
573 
36 

614 
597 
30 


654,893 
49,899 
47,969 

556,694 
577,109 
20,720 


1 5,846 
1 2,477 




Ballast 


1,489,320 


Calling 




Foreign : 

Loaded 




Ballast 


2,300,379 


Calling 








Total 


4,148 


1 ftftl filfi 


4,175 


1,907,284 


8,323 

7,538 


3, 789, 699 


Mo Yemen t for 7 months 1897 




3, 287, 933 












Increase in 1896 -- T -- T ,.--„- 


785 


501,766 





French and foreign shipping at Havre, not including the tonnage of vessels calling. 



Tear. 


French. 


Foreign. 


Year. 


French. 


Foreign. 


1888 


1, 389, 341 
1.400,560 
1,334.723 
1,224,732 
1,263,232 


2,897.698 
2,822,532 
3,084,153 
3,563,173 
3,036,853 


1893 


1, 167, 665 
1,059,249 
968,768 
1,081,396 
1,083,095 


3,065,279 
3, 503, 4*3 
3, 121, 103 


1889 


1894 


1890 


1895 


1891 


1896 


3,154,370 


1892 


1897 


3,353,185 







Transportation by ocean-going steamers, not including the tonnage of vessels calling. 



Tear. 


Frenoh. 


Foreign. 


Tear. 


French. 


Foreign. 


1888 


930,133 
828,052 
771,134 
810,021 
889,996 


920.552 

949,964 

998,522 

1,365,443 

1,096,537 


1893 


780,064 
650,995 
607,818 
646, 444 
676, 018 


1,108,018 
1,313,454 
1,045,376 
1, 069, 125 
1, 166, 282 


1889 


1894 


1890 


1895 


1841 , 


1896 


1892 


1897 







Navigation, by flag, at Havre — Ships loaded, sail and steam. 



Flag. 



French (a) . 
German.... 



English 

Austrian ... 

Belgian 

Danish 

Spanish .... 

Dutch 

Italian 

Norwegian . 
Portuguese. 



Swedish . 
Mexican. 
Others... 



DEPARTURES. 

French a 



American. 
English... 
Austrian . 
Belgian... 
Danish... 
Spanish... 



1894. 



1895. 



Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 



428 

268 

7 

1,391 

11 



35 
14 
83 
13 
154 
13 
23 
37 



491 
256 



631 
2 



501,924 

450,371 

10,331 

1,061,251 

4,891 



21,593 
41,688 
45,480 

6,874 
73,165 

4,494 
12,952 
15,300 



1,170 



516, 195 
428,264 



390,488 
492 



402 
264 



1,232 
6 



15 

6 

74 

7 

122 

13 

13 

16 

1 

5 



446 
249 



621 
5 



70 25,821 47 12,792 62 

13 38,799 8 21,902 4 

a French coasting trade not included. 



457,286 
401,373 



958,949 
3,579 



7,406 

11,335 

35,095 

3,528 

59.334 

5,583 

6,686 

8,661 

408 

7,063 



476, 995 
395,028 



446,981 
3,003 



1896. 



Ships. Tonnage. 



260 



1,264 
8 
1 

26 

6 

74 

15 

136 

9 

19 

33 

1 

1 



496 
256 



634 

1 



401,884 
•385,572 



974,052 
3.259 
1,688 

14,496 
8,208 

38,805 
9,047 

66.031 
3,105 

10, 817 

18,354 

477 

2,124 



634,303 
413, 461 



458,493 
245 



18,426 
9,051 



1897. 



Ships. Tonnage. 



349 

247 

2 

1,342 

4 

3 

20 
5 
65 
8 
155 
10 
21 
36 



482 



624 

3 

2 

26 

1 



462, 117 

366,775 

4,031 

1, 138, 007 

4,411 

537 

15,489 

8,972 

34,866 

4,718 

89,194 

5,473 

11, 147 

19,033 



3,186 



570, 652 
357,467 



463,224 

3,017 

358 

9,131 

2,083 
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Navigation, by flag, at Havre — Ships loaded, sail and steam — Continued 


. 


Flag. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. | 1897. 


Ships. 


Tonnage. 


Ships. 


Tonnage. 


Ships. 


Tonnage.! Ships. 


Tonnagu. 


depastures— cont'd. 
Dutch 


74 
2 
36 
10 
16 
44 


41,649 
777 

15,542 
'2,458 
9,285 

20,156 


73 


36,878 


75 
2 
48 
11 
10 
52 


44.315 67 


36,846 


Italian 


1,311 
20,314 
4,941 
5.884 
26,507 








35 
12 
10 

40 


14,408 
4,018 
6,021 

19,943 


50 
11 
11 
35 


25.699 


Portuguese 


5,356 


Russian 


7,005 


Swedish 


17,741 


Mexican T 






Others 










3 


1,593 4 


5,210 



















Statement showing the number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at Havre in the 
French coasting trade from and to French ports, laden and in ballast. 



Year. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Year. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


1888 


6,906 
7,369 
7,941 
7,596 
7,377 


1,057,441 
1.120,461 
1.062,120 
1,021,002 
1,030,448 j 


1893 


7,575 
8,083 
7,479 
7,764 
8,212 


1,088,105 


1889 


1894 


1,159,151 


1890 


1895 

1896 


1, 132,266 


1891 


1,105,408 


1892 


1897 


1, 107, 866 









The benefits of the laws which protect the French coastwise naviga- 
tion from competition with vessels flying foreign flags, are illustrated 
in the above table. The statistics show that in 1888, the total tonnage 
engaged in the coasting trade which entered and cleared from the port 
of Havre was 1,057,441 tons. Since this time there has been, with few 
exceptions, a gradual increase in the tonnage, which in 1897 amounted 
to 1,107,866 tons. 

From the statistics given in the table of " Transportation by ocean- 
going steamers," a trade in which French ships are in competition with 
foreign vessels, it will be seen that, notwithstanding the liberal boun- 
ties allowed by law to vessels flying the French flag engaged in deep- 
sea navigation, the tonnage has decreased from 930,133 tons in 1888 to 
676,018 tons in 1897. The tonnage of foreign vessels, however, which 
was 920,562 tons in 1888, has increased to 1,166,282 tons in 1897. 





Number and tonnage of 


vessels owned in the port of Havre. 






Year. 


Steamers. 


Sailing vessels. ! Total. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. | Number. 


Tons. 


1893 




212 
206 
204 
194 
195 


161.303 
153,239 
143,040 
140, 425 
1 34, 539 


170 
181 
192 
174 
181 


20,392 1 382 
21 912 ww 


181,695 
175 151 


1894 


1895 


21,912 
22,195 
28,683 


396 


164 962 


1896 


368 
376 


162,620 
163,222 


1897 





Vessels added to the merchant marine of Havre, either by construction or purchase, from 

1892 to 1897, inclusive. 



Year. 



1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



French construction. 



Foreign construction. 



Steam. 
No. Tons. 



54 
6,038 

87 

76 
3,574 

19 



Sail. 



Steam. 



No. Tons. No. Tons. 



23 
1,440 
1,084 
294 
2. 73G 
7,060 



Sail. 



No. Tons. 



665 
2,758 
4,279 
3,533 
8,793 | 
1,630 i 



1,362 
517 
234 

1,058 
120 
453 



Total. 



No. Tons. 



2,104 
10,756 

5,634 

4,956 
15.220 

9,171 
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By inspection of the two preceding tables, it would appear that the 
law of 1893 granting bounties to vessels of French construction had 
do other effect than the development of navigation by sailing ships. 
Since 1893, the tonnage of sailing thips belonging to the port of Havre 
has increased successively from 20,392 tons to 28,683 tons in 1897. 
The tonnage of steamers, however, has steadily diminished from 
161,203 tons in 1893 to 134,539 tons in 1897. 

In 1897, the merchant marine of Havre was increased by 11 sailing 
ships of French construction measuring 7,069 tons, a much larger ton- 
nage than for the five preceding years, while not a single French built 
steamer was added in 1897, if we except three small steam launches 
amounting to only 19 tons. 

IMPROVEMENT IN HARBOR FACILITIES. 

The important improvements which are being made to the port of 
Havre by the construction of a new outer harbor are progressing 
favorably. The channels leading to this new harbor are being dredged 
whenever the weather permits. 

On August 2 last, the President of the Republic laid the comer stone 
of the northern embankment of the new port, in presence of the minister 
of public works and other notabilities of the Government, the principal 
officers of the Department of the Seine Inferieure and of the city of 
Havre, and the consular corps. 

The maritime quays in course of construction in the Taucarville 
Canal are nearly finished. These will give 500 meters (1,638 feet) 
additional water frontage to the port, where vessels drawing not over 
18 feet can be berthed for loading and discharging cargo. 

Besides the hydraulic and steam cranes now in service, the chamber 
of commerce has added a number of others, several of wtiich are 
operated by electricity. Sheers are being built which will be capable of 
lifting 120 tons. 

A new building for the reception and inspection of cattle of all kinds 
imported into France by water, has been recently completed. 

There are no dry docks in the Port of Havre at the present time of 
sufficient dimensions to accommodate the new passenger steamers being 
built by the Oompagnie Generate Trausatlantique. These vessels will 
measure about 180 metres (590 feet) in length, 62 feet beam, aud will 
draw 26 feet of water. To remedy this situation, it is proposed to 
enlarge dry dock No. 4, so as to take a vessel 656 feet long. The esti- 
mated cost will be $270,000. 

CHANGES IN PORT REGULATIONS AND TARIFF LAWS. 

There have been no important changes in the harbor regulations 
during the past year. 

The wharfage dues (droit de quai) were considerably reduced by the 
law which went into effect December 31 , 1897. The details of this law 
were published in Consular Reports of March and July, 1898, Nos. 210 
and 214. 

The principal alterations in the tariff rates which affected American 
trade were those which were made by the law promulgated May 1 last, 
by which the duties on lard, live hogs, fresh hog meat, and manufac- 
tured hog meat (charcuterie) were materially increased. 

The commercial agreement between the United States and France, 
by which certain articles of commerce of American origin were to be 
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admitted into France by the payment of minimum duties, went into 
effect on and after June 1 last. 

NEW RAILROAD AND CABLE LINES. 

Work upon the railroad which is being constructed to connect the 
cities of Havre and Dieppe, is being actively pushed. According to 
the authorities, the line will be in complete running order by July 1, 
1900. It will be operated by Western Railroad (Ohemin der Fer de 
l'Ouest), the company which controls all the railroad lines from Havre 
into the interior. 

The new French cable between Gape God, Massachusetts, and Brest, 
France, was successfully finished August 16 last. It is owned by the 
Compagnie Franyaise des Cables Telegraphiques, the proprietors of the 
old French cable. The cable, which is 3,165 miles long, was constructed 
by La Society Industrielle des Telephones, under the supervision of 
French Government engineers. 

HEALTH STATISTICS. 

There has been no census taken of the city of Havre since 1896, at 
which time the population of the city proper, including garrison sailors 
and soldiers, was 119,470, an increase of 7,396 inhabitants in ten years. 

Owing to the improvements which have been made in the past three 
years, in the protection of the city's water supply in the Gournay Val- 
ley from contamination with surface drainage, and the increased atten- 
tion given to the cleanliness of the city, the sanitary conditions are 
somewhat better. According to the report of the bureau of hygiene, 
the number of deaths from all causes in 1897 was 3,052, a decrease of 
172 compared with the previous year. The death rate was 25.5 per 
1,000 inhabitants, a decrease of 1.5 in comparison with 1896, and a total 
decrease of 9.8 in ten years. The death rate, however," must continue 
high until the city authorities construct an improved sewerage system, 
which is sadly needed. There was no serious epidemic during the 
year. 

EMIGRATION. 

During the year 1897, 17,464 emigrants of various nationalities left 
the port of Havre for foreign countries, a decrease of 5,791 compared 
with the previous year, and of 3,433 in comparison with 1895. Many 
of these emigrants went to the Argentine Republic, but the great ma- 
jority was bound for the United States. 

GRAIN CROP OF 1898. 

As the grain crops of France of 1898 have been gathered, it may be 
interesting to give the results of the harvest, as estimated by the min- 
ister of agriculture and published in the Journal Officiel September 24 
last. 

The predictions that the wheat crop in 1898 would be the largest ever 
known in the history of France, with the exception of that of 1874, have 
been verified. According to the figures given by the minister, the 
results, as compared with those of 1897, are as follows: 
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Tear. 


Prod action. 


Acreage. 


Hectoliters. 


Bnsbels. 

371,920,524 
251,324,464 


Hectares. 

6,862,680 
6,544,860 


Acres. 


1898 


131,050,220 
88,556,890 


16,957,682 
16, 172, 349 


1897 






Increase * *. * ., ^^ 


42, 493, 330 


120, 596, 070 


317,820 I 7RK.ftt3 









RYE. 



1896 


25,682,960 
17, 564, 050 


72. 888, 240 
49, 846. 774 


1,493,410 
1,442,160 


3, 690, 216 


1897 


3, 563, 577 








8,118,910 


23,041,466 


51,250 


126,639 





M^TEIL. 
[A mixture of wheat and rye.] 



1898 

1897 

Increase 



4,515,830 
3, 219, 650 



1,296,180 



12, 815, 925 
9, 137, 366 



240,160 
242,930 



3,678,559 



<*2,770 



593,435 
600,280 



a 6, 845 



a Decrease. 



In the following table, the results of the harvest of wheat, rye, and 
m£teil in 1898 are compared with the average crops of these cereals for 
the last ten years : 



Grain. 



Wheat.... 

Bye 

Iteteil 

Total 



Production for 1898. 



Hsetoliters. 

131,050,220 

25,682,960 

4,515,830 



161,248,990 



Bushel*. 

371.920.524 

72, 888, 240 

12,815,925 



Average production for 
last ten years. 



Hectoliter*. 

105,930,848 

23,075.093 

4, 138, 461 



Bushels. 
300, 631, 747 
65,487,114 
11,744,952 



457,624,689 133,144,402 1 377,863,813 



Increase. 



Bushslt. 
71,288,777 
7, 401, 126 
1,070,973 



79,760,876 



Several of the French agricultural journals claim that the estimates 
made by the minister of agriculture are exaggerated. This is prob- 
ably true, but the fact remains that as the annual consumption of wheat 
in France for all purposes varies from 334,884,000 to 354,750,000 bushels, 
France will be able to supply its own wants and will not be dependent 
upon the grain stocks of other countries. 

The stocks of wheat in France were greatly depleted last year, owing 
to the short crop of 1897, so when these are brought to their normal 
standards and the demands for seeding and other purposes are supplied, 
there will probably be no exportable surplus. 

THE FRENCH MERCHANT MARINE. 

The French people are alive to the unfavorable condition of their 
merchant navy, which has in the past few years shown unmistakable 
signs of decline. 

On December 1, 1896, the Chamber of Deputies passed a resolution 
requesting the ministry to appoint a special commission, for the purpose 
of determining the proper means to be taken in coming to the aid of 
the merchant marine. 

In execution of this resolution the minister of commerce, on June 12, 
1897, issued a circular stating that a special commission had been 
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named and would holl meetings for the purpose of hearing those inter- 
ested in maritime affairs, and of considering all questions which might 
be of service in the formation of a plan for the amelioration of the 
condition of the merchant navy. The circular was sent to the various 
chambers of commerce, maritime organizations, ship owners and build- 
ers, with a request that they would give their views upon the following 
questions: 

1. To what causes do yon attribute the decadence of our merchant nayyf What 
methods do you propose to remedy the situation ? 

2. What are the difficulties met with in the construction of merchant ships f 
What are the remedies you propose! 

3. What means do you propose in order to direct more freight to the ports of 
France! 

These questions have been thoroughly discussed by the different 
organizations and people interested. Many answers have been returned 
to the commission and exhaustive arguments have been presented. 

In addition to the special commission appointed by the minister of 
commerce, a similar committee was selected by the minister of marine, 
which worked along parallel lines. This committee has finished its 
labors. After consideration of the arguments advanced and of the 
suggestions made, it has recommended as follows : 
* 1. To allow the half bounty to French vessels of foreign construction 
which was suppressed by the shipping law of 1893. 1 This half bounty 
would amount to 10.62 cents per gross ton for every 1 ,000 miles sailed 
for steamers measuring over 80 gross tons, intended for deep-sea navi- 
gation or international coasting trade; and for sailing vessels, to 16.4 
per gross ton; 

2. To increase the bounty now allowed to steamers of French con- 
struction from 21.23 cents per gross ton to 32.81 cents, the same bounty 
which French-built sailing ships enjoy under the present law; or 

3. To not only increase the bounty now allowed to steamers of French 
build from 21.23 cents per gross ton to 32.81 cents per gross ton, but 
also to give the half bounty to all French vessels of foreign construc- 
tion upon this basis — that is, 16.40 cents per gross ton. 2 

The following table shows the number, tonnage, and description of 
vessels of 100 tons and upward, which, according to Lloyd's Reports, 
have been added to the French merchant navy, either by construction 
or purchase, during the past five years: 



Where built. 


Rig. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Where bought. 


Rig. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 




Sail 

Steam .. 

Total. 

Sail 

Steam .. 

Total. 

Sail 


100 
40 


54,130 
72,062 


France 


Sail 

Steam .. 

Total. 

Sail 

Steam .. 

Total. 

Sail 

Steam .. 

Total. 

Sail 

Steam .. 

Total. 


2 
13 


550 




Great Britain 

Other countries 

Grand total 


16,541 




146 


126, 182 


15 


17,091 


Great Britain 


1 
39 


136 
41,337 


28 

98 


20,740 
116,609 




40 


41,473 


121 


137.349 


Other countries 


i 


39 
6 


12,287 
5,373 




Steam.. 

Total. 

Sail 

Steam .. 

Total. 


1 


260 




1 


260 


45 


17,660 




107 
80 


64,266 
113, 649 


64 
117 


33,577 
138,528 




i ' 




187 


167,915 


181 


172,100 



1 The details of this law were given in the annual report of this consulate for 1896. 
3 For report of the committee see Consular Reports, No. 223, April, 1899: Advance 
Sheets, 350, February U, 1899. 
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SHIPYARDS OF FRANCE. 

Besides a number of establishments for the repair of vessels and the 
construction of small craft, there are in France the following shipyards : 

At Ciotat, that of the Messageries Maritinies, where only the wants 
of the steamship company are supplied. 

At St. Nazaire, the Compagnie G£n£rale Transatlantique has its ship- 
building establishment, where vessels for its own use are built. 

At Bordeaux, the Ohantiers de la Giroude are located, where ships of 
war are the principal vessels constructed. 

At Nantes, there is a shipyard where sailing vessels up to 4,000 tons 
carrying capacity have been built, and steamers of small tonnage. 

In Paris, in the Department of the Seine, and at Lyons, there are 
plants where a special class of vessels, such as barges, canal boats, tug- 
boats, etc., are built; but few large merchant ships have ever been 
launched. 

At Rouen, the Chantiers de Normandie are located. This establish- 
ment started work in 1893. Quite a number of fine sailing vessels has 
been built, but few steamers. 

The principal and most important shipyards are those belonging to 
the "Forges et Chantiers de la MMiterran^e" and "Ateliers et Chan- 
tiers de la Loire." The former company operates plants at Havre, Mar- 
seilles, and La Seyne, and the latter company at Nantes, St. Nazaire, 
and St. Denis. 

INTRODUCTION OF AMERICAN GOODS INTO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

In view of the value and extent of the enormous trade balance in 
favor of the United States which now exists, and the fact that it was 
obtained with the systematic and intelligent exploitation of our manu- 
factured products only in its infancy, the question arises what will be 
the results when the merits of the goods produced by American enter- 
prise and invention are widely known! We are now able to make more 
eheaply than any competitor, goods which are in constant demand in 
the world's market. 

The surplus of these goods over and above the wants of our own 
people is constantly growing. It*is therefore of vital necessity not 
only to keep the trade" outlets which we already possess, but to create 
others, or else we will condemn to inaction and starvation wages the 
highly skilled labor which has brought goods of American manufacture 
to the fore, and compelled the admiration and caused the apprehension 
of all the manufacturing nations of Europe. 

Our manufacturers are becoming more familiar with the require- 
ments of foreign markets, as a result of the valuable information exten- 
sively disseminated by the reports of our consular officers and the 
intelligent labors of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and other commercial bodies; yet there 
is much to be learned by the majority of those who desire to obtain a 
market abroad for their wares. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written by our consuls, trade cir- 
culars and catalogues intended for French buyers still come to this 
consulate printed in English and with English measurements. This 
manner of advertising is practically useless and only a waste of money. 
Even if printed in the language of the foreign country, catalogues will 
not secure the same amount of trade as competent commercial travelers 
speaking a language familiar to the prospective buyer, and who are 
well equipped and ready to show and explain the merits of the goods. 
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Why the American manufacturers who wish to establish European out- 
lets for the sale of their products do not employ such travelers is 
incomprehensible. The same amount of money which is expended at 
home in the exploitation of goods, if invested in paying the expenses 
of a good traveler familiar with the language and business customs of 
the foreign countries to be visited would, in my opinion, bring satis- 
factory returns. It undoubtedly requires as much push, intelligence, 
and expense to introduce goods into European countries as it does at 
home, if not more. This subject has been skillfully and exhaustively 
treated by several of our consular officers in the late Consular Reports, 
but it can not be too often brought to the attention of our manufac- 
turers. 

The difficulty of such travelers, under the conditions which now exist 
in the United States, can be readily seen. Few young men in our 
country, who are otherwise fitted for business pursuits, have the oppor- 
tunity of learning foreign languages to a practical degree. Instead of 
relying upon the course of languages as given in our business colleges, 
we should take a lesson from the older countries on this side of the 
water. The young men of England, Germany, and France who intend 
having business relations with other countries than their own, after 
having passed through commercial schools, are sent to one of these 
countries and placed in business houses, at little or no salary, to learn 
the language and the business methods of the country. 

With the command of French or German, or both, and the business 
experience acquired by such residence, our youug Americans would be 
in a position to successfully meet the competition sure to be encountered 
from the commercial travelers of other countries. 

A. M. Thagkaba, Consul. * 

Havre, October 28, 1898. 



LA ROCHELLE. 1 

This consular district has at present no regular and direct connec- 
tion with the United States, whereby trade between this part of Europe 
and our own country may be facilitated. Nevertheless, the port of La 
Pallice, at La Eochelle, is one of the best of the few harbors on the 
western coast of France. A population numbering more than a million 
in this consular district, and quite as many more in the immediate 
neighborhood, can be put in direct communication with the United 
States through this port, La Pallice. A line of steamers between New 
York and this place means the opening of a new market for American 
goods. Under the new reciprocity treaty, American merchants can sell 
to over two million people pork, lard, hams, dried fruit, etc., in enor- 
mous quantities. To-day, the following retail prices are realized in La 
Eochelle : Lard (pure), 16 cents per pound ; salt pork, 15 to 18 cents per 
pound; hams, 38 to 40 cents per pound. I doubt very much if any of 
these goods now sold at La Eochelle are American. 

There are to be found already on the field several makes of American 
bicycles (all of which give the best possible satisfaction), some anti- 
quated American agricultural machines, and an occasional windmill. 
There would be more of our bicycles sold in France if more agents were 
employed, and there were less profit-making by the European repre- 
sentative. To illustrate this latter point: Wheels sold at retail in New 
York for $35 are placed on sale in this consular district for $95.53 (495 



1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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francs). The cost of transport should not have been more than $2.50 
and the French customs duties about $6 per wheel. Such an American 
bicycle may be put in the same window beside the "Acetdne M6tro- 
pole," a fine French chainless wheel, marked 450 francs ($86.85). In 
such instances, and they are many, it is not difficult to predict which 
wheel will have the preference. 

There would be more American reapers, thrashing, and other agri- 
cultural machines, if the manufacturers had good, live representatives 
on the field. The fact that there are newer and better machines is not 
generally known, and, if known, not appreciated. These things can 
not be sold by simply sending illustrated catalogues, wherein not even 
the price of a machine is quoted. The merchandise of American pro- 
duction imported direct consists of petroleum, Florida phosphate, and 
wheat. Exports to the United States are: Brandy, to the value of 
$250,000 (about) for the first six months of the year, wines, Angoul£me 
note paper, brass- wire cloth, olive oil, and sardines. 

There are several new factories lately finished or in process of con- 
struction, as follows: 

At La Pallice, phosphate factory, very large; at Ohampblanc, plas- 
ter of paris factory, capacity 500 50-kilo. bags per day; at Ban tiers, 
brick and tile factory, capacity 11,000,000 pieces per year; at Cognac, 
bottle factory, capacity unlimited. 

This last enterprise is remarkable for the machinery of recent inven- 
tion employed. Each bottle is blown and molded at the same time, by 
a mechanical process, so rapidly that a single machine can turn out from 
60 to 80 bottles per hour. 

The principal exports and imports at La Eochelle for the first six 
months of this year are shown in the following table: 

Principal merchandise imported and exported at La Bochelle and La Pallice during the 

first six months of 1898. 



Importation*). 



Exportation . 



LaRo 

ohelle. 



La Pallice. Values, 



Lafto- 
chelle. 



La Pallice. 



Valued. 



Coal kilos.. 

Wines liters.. 

Superphosphate of lime, ki- 
los 

Nitrate kilos.. 

Mineral tar do 

Building woods do 

Petroleum do 

Pyrites do.... 

Brandy and all kinds of al- 
cohol liters . . 

Phosphates kilos . . 

Wheat do 

Ashes of pyrites do 

Chemical fertilizers . .do 

Casks do. . . . 

Codfish do.... 

Potatoes do 

Cellulose do 

Sulphate of ammonia. do. . . . 

Cheese do 

Fish do.... 

Fish oil do.... 

Oil from hides do — 

Pure oils (olive, etc) . .do 

Other merchandise . . .do 



87, 356, 449 
21,001,130 | 

853,500 



3,225,840 
3,036,651 



284,314 



600,000 

200 

361,470 



48,893 
115,000 



827,415 



4,757,430 
1, 677, 379 

5, 813, 500 



$327,902 
3, 339, 993 



66.754 



2,093,100 
2, 284, 870 

8,510 
1,200,000 
7,803,972 



21,790 
52,747 
56,363 
10,584 

84,773 

9,264 

548, 215 



50,000 

12, 312 

158 



12,545 

362 

34,896 



924,369 
132, 700 
74,204 
14, 616 
83,499 



39,078 
11,508 
20,685 
5,659 
8,844 



3,037 
955,796 



5, 401, 900 
310, 758 



1,200 

531, 611 

2, 873, 400 

4,733 
2,282,210 

3,890,246 



200 



930,000 

2,325,456 

16, 318 

1,110,764 



13,920 
122,532 



23,625 
36,692 
957,350 



1,000 
218, 808 



$19,291 

77, 576 



7,734 



1,504,806 



463 

8,591 

5,695 

115 

990 

1, 561, 860 



1,262,210 



217, 930 

433 

1,500 



6,415 
121, 355 



21, 301 

24,002 

2, 398, 467 



8.6 
5,847 
17,949 
75,734 
1,616 
15,029 



6,299 
72,950 



5,896 
5,479 



La Rochelle, November 14, 1898. 



George H. Jackson, Consul 
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:lyo:nb.' 

The customs officials and the heads of commercial bodies in Lyons say 
that it is impossible to obtain complete and accurate statistics of the 
foreign commerce of this city for the first six months of 1898, as they 
are only compiled in such cities as Havre, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and 
other frontier posts. The figures of French commerce of 1897, published 
a year ago, were necessarily incomplete, as they have only appeared 
recently in the commercial press of France. The commerce for the 
first eight months of 1898 for all of France, in exports and imports, 
amounted to $1,065,003,800, divided as follows: Imports, $609,881,200; 
exports, $455,122,600. The aggregate foreign trade for the same period 
in 1897 was $980,619,800, divided thus: Imports, $511,315,600; exports, 
$469,304,200; an increase of $184,384,000 over 1897. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE IN 1897. 

The grand total of exports and imports for the year 1897 was 
$1,918,600,000, an increase of $80,000,000 over the preceding year, 
and of $111,000,000 over the average of the five preceding years. 

Importations reached the sum of $991,600,000, an excess of $40,000,- 
000 over the preceding year, and $39,000,000 over the average for the 
preceding five years. 

The exportations aggregated $926,900,000, an excess of $40,300,000 
over the previous year, and an increase of $73,200,000 over the average 
for the past five years. 

In this total, the exchanges between France and her colonies and 
protectorates amount to 8 per cent as regards imports and 9 per cent 
for exports. This is an increase over former years, and a general 
opinion prevails that commerce between the Republic and the colonies 
is destined to assume more important proportions at an early day. 

The following table sets forth the imports received iuto France from 
the principal foreign countries and the colonies and protectorates of 
France for the year 1897, with a comparison showing the increase or 
decrease with reference to the preceding year: 



Countries. 



England 

United States. 

Germany 

Belgium 

Switzerland . . . 
Spain . 



Russia 

Italy 

Argentino Republic . 
China 



Brazil 

Turkey 

British Indies 

Japan 

Australia 

Austria 

Sweden 

Chile 

Haiti 

Netherlands 

Algi e rs 

Tunis 

St. Pierre and Miquelon and Grande Peche. 

French IndoChina 

Ren n :on 

Senegal and Western Africa. .*. 

Martinique 

Guadalupe 

Establishments In Oceania 

Madagascar and Mnyotte, etc 

French India ." 



Values. 


Inorease. 


Decrease. 


$131, 600. 000 

97, 600, 000 

74,400,000 

70, 400, 000 

69,400,000 

65.000,000 

64, 800, 000 

43, 400, 000 

42,600.000 

33, 600, 000 

29.000,000 

28. 800, 000 

28,000,000 

18. 800, 000 

16.600,000 

14, 400, 000 

13, 200, 000 

10, 200, 000 

9, 600, 000 

8, 800, 000 

8.200,000 

49, 200, 000 

5.800,000 

5. 400, 000 

4,600.000 

4, 200, 000 

4,000,000 

3,800,000 

2,600,000 

2,400,000 

1,000.000 

600 000 




$3, 200, 000 


$31,600,000 




2,200,000 


600,000 
3,400,000 






6,400,000 


14, 000, 000 




2,800,000 


1,200,000 
12,400,000 
3,600,000 
4,400,000 










10, 200, 000 


3,800,000 




600,000 


800,000 
400,000 






1,200,000 




3,600.000 




1,400,000 


1,600,000 

8,400.000 

600,000 








800,000 


1,000,000 








800,000 








600,000 




200,000 




400,000 



1 In response to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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EXPORTATIONS. 

Iii the matter of exportation, the following table gives the exports 
of France to different countries for 1897, showing the increase or 
decrease as compared with 1896: 



Country. 



Values. 



Increase. Decrease. 



England 

Belgium 

Germany 

United States 

Switzerland 

Algiers 

Italy 

Spain 

Brazil 

Turkey 

Argentiue Republic 

Netherlands 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Russia 

French Indo-China 

Japan 

Senegal and Western Africa 

China 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Australia 

Austria 

British Indies 

Reunion Island 

Madagascar, Mayotte, etc 

Martinique 

Guadalupe 

Establishments in Oceania 

Guiana , 

St. Pierre and Miquelon and Grande Pec he 
French India 



$288, 
117, 
88, 
67, 
66. 
47, 
39, 
35, 
17. 
15. 
14, 
13, 
12, 



600,000 
200,000 
600 000 
800.000 
800,000 
000,000 
800,000 
800,000 
600,000 
200,000 
600,000 
200, 0C0 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 
800,000 
600,000 
400.000 
000,000 
100. 000 
400.000 
000,000 
200,000 
000,000 
000,000 
600,000 
600,000 
200.000 
200.000 
200,000 
600,000 
000,000 



$20,400,000 
2,000,000 
8,200.000 

(a) 
1,600,000 



4, 000, 000 
2, 800, 000 



$2, 000, OuO 



2. 000. 000 



600,000 
1, 200, 000 
1, 200, 000 

400,000 



1,400,000 



200,000 

600.000 

2,000,000 



200 000 
200 000 
(a) 



4. 200, 000 



600,000 
400,000 



1, 400, 000 
400,000 



1,400,000 

1,200,000 

1, 000, 000 

800,000 



200,000 
400,000 
600,000 



(a) 



a Not stated. 



COMMERCE OF 1898. 

Concerning commerce in 1898, the Economist Fran^ais has an elabo- 
rate article, from which I quote briefly: 

The favorable tendencies which were manifested in Jnne were not maintained in 
July. The importation of raw material showed a falling off of $712,600, while the 
exportation of manufactured products was marked by a decline of $1,736,000. The 
importation of food stufls continues to increase, the supplies from this year's crop not 
yet having been sufficient to provision the market. 

The following tables of the foreign commerce are self-explanatory : 



Article. 


Ju 


y- 


Seven months— 


1898. 


1897. 


1898. 


1897. 


IMPORTATIONS. 


$38,831,000 
38,089,000 
10, 108, 000 


$14, 499, 000 

38, 801, 000 

9, 940, 000 


$196, 639, 000 
273, 549, 000 
73,831,000 


$99,558,000 

279. 177. 000 

70 647 000 


Haw materials 

Manufactured objects 






Total 


87,028,000 


63, 240, 000 


544, 019, 000 


449 38°, 000 






Gold and silver 


6,611,000 


8,114,000 


47, 941, 000 


51 820 000 






EXPORTATIONS. 

Food materials 


10, 561, 000 
21,577,000 
18, 693, 000 
2,387,000 


11,029,000 

24, 046, 000 

20,389,000 

1, 680, 000 


72,083,000 
100, 357, 000 
199, 980, 000 

18. 483, 000 


76,611,000 


R**» materials 


109, 059, 000 

214,635,000 

18, 165, 000 


Manufactured objects 


Postal parcels 




Total 


53, 218, 000 


57, 144, 000 


300, 903. 000 


418,470 000 






Gold and silver 


4, 630, 000 


1,493,000 


57, 845, 000 


25. 820, 000 





O R 98— VOL 2- 



-14 
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An upward movement is noticeable in the importation of food products, especially 
in cereals and wines. In the first, importations reached the colossal figures of 
$102,406,000, or $87,204,600 more than during the seven first months of 1897. Thirty- 
six million eight hundred and forty-five thousand dollars in wines were imported, 
an excess of $5,849,800 over 1897. The countries and the amounts imported from 
them are : 

Import* of common wined in wood. 



Country. 


1898. 


1897. 


1896. 


Spain 


Gallon*. 

75. 404, 100 

251,500 

25,700 

46, 290, 100 

1,201.400 

1,228,000 


Gallon*. 

39,234,800 

156,500 

10,100 

56,488,100 

703,300 

1,669,900 


Gallons. 
92,257.900 


Italy 


207 800 


Portugal 


3,475 


Algiers 


47, 626. 275 


Tunis 


1,773,725 


Other countries 


3,206,800 






Total 


124,400,800 


98,262,700 


145. 075. 975 







' Vin de liqueurs " (Oporto, Madeira, vermouth, etc.) were imported as follows: 
Imports oj heavy wine* in wood. 





Country. 


, 1898. 

1 


1897. 


1896. 


England 

Spain 




1 Gallon*. ' 

i 33,625 , 

2,811,325 


GaUon*. 

88,475 
2,714,550 
3,824,500 


GaUon*. 
42,950 
3 311,875 


Other countries 




2,780,450 1 


2,518,625 










Total 


5,625,400 1 


6,577,525 


5,873,450 











The importations of rice, amounting to $4,715,000. increased in the sum of $2,774,- 
400. In fruits, there was an increase of $440,000, in coffee $674,400, in cheese and 
butter $485,800. The importation of sugar declined $665,400, and importations of 
suet and fats $1,000,000. There was no noticeable variation in live stock and meats. 

The importations of raw material show a decline of $5,627,600, the decrease 
occurring chiefly in silks, oily grains, and coal. 

The following table exhibits the imports of raw material for the seven 
months of 1898, as compared with those of 1897: 



Article. 


1898. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Raw hides 


$13, 750, 400 
54*303,000 

4,834,000 
19. 989, 000 

8, 103, 400 
26,888,800 

6, 436, 200 
15, 357, 200 

4,998,200 
10,480,800 

2,849,800 

3,898,600 
19, 773, 800 

7, 104. ft 

8.548,000 


$1,514,800 

1,537,600 

378,800 




Wools 




Feathers for ornaments * * . 




Silks 


$9,617,400 


Flax 


915, 800 

490,000 

1,367,200 


Cotton 




Nitrate of soda 




Oily seeds 


909,800 


India rubber 


1, 261, 800 
485,800 
285,400 


Building wood 




Stave wood 




Mineral oils 


13,000 

1,204,400 

21 000 


Coal 




Ores •. '. 




Copper 


438,000 








Total 


207,376,400 













In the line of manufactured articles, the importation of chemical products ($9,688,200) 
showed an increase of $651,200. The importation of paper, book board, cards, books, 
and engravings increased $314,600; that of prepared hides, $434,800; machinery, 
$978,600. The total importations of " machines' was $9,401,200. Potteries, glass, 
crystal, and woolen and cotton goods remai tied almost Htationarv. The total importa- 
tions of silk goods were $5,606,200, a decline of $364,000 over the preceding year. 
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In the matter of food supplies, the exportation of cereals increased from $1,195,000 
for the first seven months of 1897 to $2,883,600 for the same period of 1898. Flour 
increased from $2,280,400 to $3,117,800 ; meats from $1,634,400 to $1,936,200. A falling 
off occurred in the exportations of wine and brandies of nearly $1,000,000, the expor- 
tations of the first being $25,286,200, the second $4,941,600. 

In the matter of raw materials, a general decline is noticeable in the exportations 
of copper, wool, feathers for ornaments, silk, cotton, and a small increase in vege- 
table oils and hides. 

The details for the July, 1898, exportations are not at hand, but they mark a 
decrease of $1,696,000, which is compensated somewhat by an increase of $707,200 in 
postal parcels. The decline since the beginning of the year is not less than $12,665,000. 
The subjoined table gives the exports of manufactured articles for the time men- 
tioned, compared with those for tne same period of 1897 : 



Article. 



8ilk goods 

Woolen goods 

Cotton goods 

Woolen thread 

Prepared hides 

Manufactured leather 

Jewelry, clocks, and watches 

Machines 

Tools and metal goods 

Parisian articles 

Fashions and artificial flowers 

Sewed linen 

Furniture and work in wood 

Women's clothin g 

Paper, cardboard, books, and engravings 

Pottery and glassware 

Chemical products 

Total 



1896. 



$32, 
27, 



882,800 
109,400 
Ml, 400 
38,800 
32,000 
10,800 
18,000 
X),000 
17,800 
)9,200 
32,000 
14,200 
M.200 
10,000 
11, 400 
id, 000 
54,400 



171, 288, 000 



Increase. 



$403,800 
1,890,600 



75,800 
427,800 



819,800 
1,501,400 



116,200 



Decrease. 



$2,443,400 

10,552,200 

806,000 



500,000 
50,800 



529,000 
878,600 
80,000 



400,400 
804,000 



From the above figures, it will be seen that there has been a decrease 
in ten oat of seventeen important lines of exports and that woolen, silk, 
and cotton goods, and fashions and artificial flowers have suffered most 
heavily. 

From the table of French imports, it will be seen that in 1897 France 
bought $3,200,000 less of England than she bought in 1896— a falling 
off of 24 per cent, and that the purchases of France from the United 
States increased $31,600,000, representing an augmentation of 33 per 
cent. 

UNITED STATBS MANTJFACTUBES. 

American goods are popular in France. Merchants say that they 
are packed better than those received from other countries. No tax is 
imposed upon commercial travelers. A reciprocity law on this subject 
was passed in France in 1880, and since then, such visitors to France 
have been subjected to no tax, unless they come from Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Holland, or Denmark, which countries have not entered into the 
reciprocal arrangement. Passports are not obligatory, but may be 
found useful. 

Pains should be taken to mark all goods shipped to France so that 
the country of origin will be shown. This rule is imperative. If not 
so marked they are likely to be held at the frontier. Goods coming 
through another country than the place of origin are also subject to a 
taxe de pavilion or taxe d'eutrepdt (a flag tax or warehouse tax). As 
a consequence, all American products coming to France through Eng- 
land or Germany must pay this tax in addition to the duty, which 
makes the rate considerably more than they would have to pay if they 
came direct from the United States to a French port. The longer voy- 
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age, the transshipment in an English port, the profits to middlemen, 
and the additional tax make American goods very dear and sometimes 
unprofitable by the time they reach France. Direct shipments from 
an American to a French port would cause a substantial and an imme- 
diate increase in the volume of American exports to this country, and 
these considerations are absolutely indispensable, if our producers ever 
hope to possess the patronage we have a right to expect from one of the 
wealthiest of nations. 

A CASE IN POINT. 

A Lyons man recently received a consignment of hams from Cleve 
land, Ohio. They were forty-nine days going from the inland city to 
New York, crossing the ocean to Liverpool, going around to Marseilles, 
and thence, coming by rail and passing through the hands of the cus 
toms officials, to the purchaser. They were badly damaged, somewhat 
decayed, and after being scraped and cleaned were sold at a heavy 
discount. The Lyons dealer told me that he never saw hams put up 
so neatly and well. He is confident that he could find a good market 
for them here if he could receive them direct. By that means, time 
would be saved in transportation, the flag or warehouse tax and profits 
to middlemen would be avoided, and nothing would prevent the speedy 
creation ot a large market in France for American hams and other pork 
products. 

Fruit is transported from the Australias to London in six weeks, but 
it takes seven weeks to carry pork from Cleveland, Ohio, to Lyons. The 
first voyage is about four times as long as the second. The fruit is 
carried in cool chambers and sold at Coveut Garden. California oranges, 
peaches, apples, plums, and perhaps melons would find hosts of buyers 
here. They ought to reach Lyons in twelve or fifteen days, and would 
be in good condition if stored in cool chambers with a temperature not 
more than 2° or 3° above freezing. Silk buyers arrive in Lyons from 
New York in eight days. If fruits and meats could be transported in 
that time, there would soon be a steady demand for them. The same 
applies to Spain and Italy. 

SHOOKS. 

Shooks for silk boxes and stave wood for wine and liquor barrels 
would find a good market in Lyons. A number of establishments are 
engaged all the year round manufacturing boxes for packing silks and 
other textiles. Manufacturers inform me that they would buy sawed 
and planed boards from America. They must be about three fourths 
of an inch thick; length and breadth are immaterial. It is not worth 
while to attempt to send boards cut ready to be made into boxes. The 
merchants who buy the boxes first arrange their goods in piles as they 
intend to ship them. The packer is then sent for, and he measures the 
piles and makes his boxes to fit them. The boards are bought in the 
Department of the Jura and in Switzerland. Merchants never make a 
contract for boards until after the forestry commission has fixed the 
price for timber. Americans could undoubtedly sell much below these 
prices, after they had learned the rates for the year as established by 
the commission. 

FRUIT. 

I have translated to a number of fruit dealers the proclamation of 
President McKinley setting forth the reciprocal arrangement entered 
into with France. They think a market can be opened here for Amer- 
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iean fruits, and wish me to obtain for them answers to the following 
questions: 

What will be the wholesale price of apples, pears, plums, grapes, 
lemons, oranges, cedras, and their varieties, freight and duty added! 

How will they be packed for preservation ! 

Give what particulars are available as to quality; how the fruit may 
be preserved for winter? 

All figures giving prices should be based upon the kilogram and not 
upon bushels. The kilogram is 2£ pounds. 

Apples, which have been incredibly dear during the past year, should 
find a good market here. 

SPECTACLES, ETC. 

An optician who passed some years in the United States says that 
the American mounting for spectacles and eyeglasses is the best in the 
world, and that he possessed a quasi monopoly in certain lines of goods 
because he bought the Franklin glass with its frame in the United 
States. He volunteered the information that French dealers are 
generally ignorant of the merit of the American mounting. 

At the recent agricultural fair held in Lyons, the American visitor 
felt quite at home. Excepting the wine presses — capacity from a half 
bushel of grapes to tons, prices ranging from $8 up to $1,000 — almost 
every implement bore an American name. The churns, cultivators, 
bayrakes, mowers and reapers, cornshellers, sulky rakes, steel tedders, 
plows, thrashers, binders, and other implements nearly all were of 
American pattern. They were generally manufactured in France, and 
were noticeably less neat and artistic than the American make. 1 
heard farmers congratulate themselves on possessing some implement 
actually manufactured in the United States, purchased through an 
English house. 

People over here prefer articles made in the United States to those 
of other countries. American inventive skill is well known and is 
expected to maintain its reputation by keeping some new and useful 
contrivance always before the world. Our manufactures are known to 
be so superior in finish, in smooth and easy working, that Europeans 
willingly accord them the palm of superiority. 

I should think that a larger market ought to be found here for all 
kinds of American canned meats, fish, lobsters, vegetables, and fruits; 
for hams, lard, bacon, and sausages; for buggies and sulkies; shoes, 
rubbers, cement mills, carpenters and machinists' tools, builders' hard- 
ware, refrigerators for house use, butchers' refrigerators, Yale locks, 
folding beds, roll top desks, windmills, naphtha launches, settees with 
foot rests for shoe dealers, revolving bookcases, oak bedroom furni- 
ture, Kimball house organs, artistic stove boards, swivel chains, dried, 
evaporated, and canned fruits, pickles, shoe fasteners, cuff holders, ice- 
cream freezers, common American brooms, whisk brooms, Missouri 
meerschaum (corn-cob pipes), barbers' hair clippers, small electric 
motors (one-fourth horse power) for window display and other pur- 
poses, computing scales, wooden ware, etc. 

Coffee and logwood from Porto Rico will also find a market. 

TIN PLATE. 

The price of tin plate has fallen v«»ry materially since the McKinley 
law went into effect. From 4,000 to 5,000 tons are imported annually, 
nearly all from England. England has controlled the price of tin in 
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this country and all Europe for many years. If the price were to fall 
3 mills per pound, American manufacturers could invade the French 
market, paying a tariff of 13 francs per 100 kilograms, which is about 
1^- cents per pound. The imported tin is used for canning vegetables 
and is very thin, three- tenths of a millimeter, or 0.0118 of an iuch in 
thickness. 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN THE FRENCH MARKET. 

American products can only be introduced in this country by perse- 
vering efforts on the part of a man who can speak the French language 
like a native. I will cite a case in point: The National Gash Register 
Company had sent men to Lyons several times to sell goods, and after 
a sojourn of a few weeks, each went away without a sale. A man who 
speaks French like a native, a Frenchman with Frenchmen, though a 
born American, came here, opened a store, displayed a number of reg- 
isters, had a boy carry one around to several stores, where he showed 
its workings, and finally induced a man to allow him to put one up in 
his store and superintend it a day. The result was a sale. Permissions 
to try it in other stores were followed by sales, and today he is doing 
a thriving business, with the prospect of introducing other articles of 
Americau manufacture. The same result must attend the same perse- 
verance in other articles. 

Lyons is the best center in France to commence to introduce Ameri- 
can goods. It is better than Paris, because there is not so much 
competition, so many novelties offered for sale, so much to divert the 
attention of the prospective customer. It is a city of half a million 
population, the center of a rich farming and vineyard district, and it 
will be comparatively easy to extend trade outward to all parts of 
France. But the agent to represent American goods must know how 
to speak French. He should be as direct a representative of his prin- 
cipal as is possible, and what he sells should come direct from the fac- 
tory iu the United States to the French agent. The French want to 
come uearer the American producer and avoid the payment of middle- 
men, transshipments, unnecessarily long voyages, taxe d'entrepot, flag 
tax, etc. 

John C. Covert, Consul. 

Lyons, September £i, 1898. 



MARSEILLES. ' 

The commercial situation of Marseilles does not differ from that of 
France generally, and is not materially different from that existing a 
year ago. Dependent mainly upon its commerce, which extends to all 
parts of the world, the figures for the city show for 1897 a loss of 48,956 
tons over the traffic of 1896, although the shipping entered amounted 
to 163,940 tons more than in 1896. In 1897, 7,845 vessels entered the 
port, against 8,150 the year before. These statistics indicate a feeble 
diminution in the volume of trade, but there were compensating bal- 
ances tn other directions, and the present year is likely to show a small 
increase, owing to an unusual demand for foreign wheat Viewing 
matters broadly, it may be said that France, with its almost stationary 
population, is in a state of reasonably good industrial health, and seems 
to have entered upon a policy having for its object complete business 



1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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independence. I am permitted to use the language of a gentleman of 
extended influence in Marseilles, and in touch with its moving spirits: 
"A fair degree ot contentment exists among our people," said he, " and 
we have no such surplus-population problem to confront as have both 
Germany and England. Ours is both an agricultural and manufactur- 
ing State, aud if we do not as yet grow sufficient for our wants we approxi- 
mate them, and with our colonies developed we shall have every resource 
necessary to make us independent. Thus, if our stationary population 
is unsatisfactory from a military point of thought, it relieves us of a 
care which drives our competitors into a state of feverish business 
activity. As Frenchmen, we have two things to do — bring our colonial 
possessions up to the mark we have fixed for them, and hold our markets 
for ourselves. France, I believe, is a more thoroughly protectionist 
nation than the United States. While Marseilles might have a certain 
local interest in a tree-trade policy, the strength of the free-trade party 
is waning even here, so much so that one of our recently elected depu- 
ties, speaking on this subject, described himself as 'a mitigated free 
trader and occasional protectionist.' I am a protectionist myself, and 
any idea you Americans have of strengthening your markets in France 
ought to take into consideration that we shall probably buy of you only 
the things we can not possibly produce for ourselves, and then only 
until we can relieve you of your functions by development at home or 
in our colonies." 

A FREE PORT FOR MARSEILLES. 

While France generally views the state of trade and commerce with 
a degree of equanimity or mild dissatisfaction, many of the more promi- 
nent Marseilles business men, especially those in the carrying trade, 
are forming a party which regards with disquietude the comparative 
decline of the port in importance and the growth of the commerce of 
Hamburg, Copenhagen, Genoa, and other cities, by rapidly increasing 
stages. To save the situation, they have devoted themselves to the 
elaboration of a programme which I have translated from a brochure 
just issued by the Society for the Defense of the Commerce of Marseilles, 
and prepared largely by Mr. Louis Estrine. This work says: 

The decadence of the commerce of Marseilles is a fact known, and it can not be 
disputed by any impartial mind to-day. It appears more clearly if we consider the 
marvelous development of foreign ports which surround us. Hamburg, London, 
Liverpool, and Genoa occupy positions which contrast sorrowfully with the inertia 
of our owngreat city. From 1880 to 1890, Genoa has seen its traffic augment by 116 
per cent; Hamburg has passed from 3,704,313 tons in 1885 to 6,256,000 in 1895; at 
Marseilles the imports and exports combined, which amounted to more than 2,000,000 
tons in 1891, were only 1,849,000 in 1895, and fell to 1 ? 657 ; 000 in 1896. We must face 
the situation and see what can be done. The majority in France being protection- 
ist, we must abandon, for the moment at least, all hope to see the opinion of parlia- 
ment change. Among the remedies brought forward, none has been received with 
greater favor than the projected creation of a free port at Marseilles. Nobody can 
ignore the marvelous results of establishments of this sort in cities where they have 
been organized. 

The report goes on to show that Colbert, "the father of the protec- 
tionist doctrine, 7 ' saw nothing inimical tof his theory in the establish- 
ment of a free port, bat said himself in 1669: 

One of the principal means of drawing commerce is to establish conditions at some 
of the ports of the Kingdom, where trade shall be free from all taxes and impositions. 

He therefore declared Marseilles free to all merchants and shippers, 
and merchandise delivered from all taxation. Tariffs being suppressed 
within the city, the collectors for the Kiugdom discharged their duties 
at the limits of the city. By this means, local commerce flourished and 
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industries were born, the State in the meantime receiving taxes as here- 
tofore on all products which entered the Kingdom from the city. The 
Marseillais being able to manufacture and manipulate the materials 
brought freely to their doors, and to reexport them without let or hin- 
drance, prospered accordingly. In 1817, after a varied commercial 
history, the franchise of the port was annulled and the existing system 
of entrepdts and tariff taxes was substituted. 

Since that time, as the Society for the Defense of Commerce declares, 
"the situation of the port of Marseilles has been profoundly modi- 
fied, from a city essentially commercial and existing for purposes of 
transit, to an industrial community." It is admitted that there is a 
divided interest, that tariff protection is required by the manufacturer 
and that all that is now sought is a free zone where the commerce which 
concerns the receipt and transshipment of goods, and their manipula- 
tion from raw to finished state before reexport, may be carried on with- 
out restraint. It is declared that by reason of the tariff taxes imposed 
upon raw materials, it is impossible to manufacture many articles in 
Marseilles and export them in competition with similar articles turned 
out in other cities where free port privileges are enjoyed. Grain distil- 
leries, match works, and others have disappeared, and these and many 
others unnamed might be reestablished, so the writer declares, if a free 
port could be provided. 

"At the side of this free port," he continues, "the normal life of a 
great city would go on as usual, deriving additional prosperity without 
alienating auy of its present advantages." 

Experiences at Hamburg, Genoa, Triest, and Copenhagen are cited 
to support this contention. Finally, the proposed free port is thus 
described : 

A free port is a city outside of the line of the custom-hoase. It is a port open 
without distinction to all ships of all nations, whatever their flag or cargo. It is a 
common point, which becomes by a sort of fiction the territory of all nations. It 
receives and pays all their respective merchandise without hindrance or tax. 

In closing its report, the society offers a draft of the docks and works 
necessary to the establishment of a free zone. What progress the idea 
is makiug is hard to tell. It has the support of the ablest minds in 
Marseilles, and also of the commercial organizations. Its sponsors are 
not in the habit of dropping a project until it has been carried out. 

DECLINE OF THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Although the ports of France retain their signs of old activity, and 
several important lines have come to Marseilles within a year, the 
decreasing number of French bottoms is considered with regret. Dur- 
ing the first half of the year 1898, the total number of tons of shipping 
arrived and cleared from the ports of France amounted to 13,215,055, 
against 11,405,220 tons for the first half of 1897. In this trade, the 
proportion of French boats was 32 per cent. During the first half of 
the year 1897, the French flag floated over 37 per cent of all. Mar- 
seilles continues to lead all other French cities in maritime importance. 
For the first half of 1898, the arrivals and departures from the first 
four seaport cities stood as follows: 



City. 


Boats. 


Tons. 


M arseillea ............. 


4,115 
1.988 
1,444 
1,241 


3,980,481 

1, 996, 672 

1, 004, 255 

934,114 


Havre . . . . . 


Dunkirk .. 


Bordeaux 
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The greatest freight tonnage was furnished by England, Argentine 
Republic, the United States, and Spain, in the ordor named. In dis- 
cussing the question of the French commercial marine, the Marseilles 
chamber of commerce says : 

The French shipyards are not numerous, and they are in reality absolute masters 
of the market, and ship buyers must submit to the demands of monopoly. These 
few shipyards are virtually annexes of the arsenals of the State. They work, above 
all, for the military marine and for foreign governments, and therefore consider the 
commands of commerce as side issues. In spite of the allowances given to them, they 
declare themselves unable to accept any offers which do not exceed by 30 and 40 per 
cent the charges of Dritish and German builders. 

During- the year 1897, the new boats constructed for the shipowners 
of Marseilles numbered 7, with a total of 142 tons capacity. Since the 
beginning of the present year several new boats have been launched, 
and when in commission they will materially augment the local fleet. 

I regret to say that for several years, the American flag has only been 
seen in this port flying from American yachts. 

While the French flag plays a relatively less important part in the 
commerce of Marseilles, the amount of international shipping has 
increased considerably during the last year. The forward impulse is 
directly due to a more liberal policy adopted in respect to tonnage dues. 
Whereas formerly, the local wharf charges were based upon the capacity 
of the vessel without regard to the amount of local traffic secured, the 
present system is based upon the actual freight handled at Marseilles. 
As many important lines simply touch here for trade, this revolution is 
very beneficial, and has tended to restore to favor the best and most 
available Mediterranean port. The Peniusular and Oriental Line has 
very greatly increased its Marseilles service. The Orient Line has had 
regular and frequent sailings from here for about a year, and the Brit- 
ish India and Lloyd's French- African lines have appeared on the local 
sailing list within the present month. 

THE COTTON-SEED OIL QUESTION. 

The most threatening and important single question concerning 
American trade with this port is that of cotton-seed oil. Marseilles is 
now and for some time has been the most valuable market in the world 
for that commodity. The quantity absorbed here in the great soap and 
other industries has grown, by leaps and bounds, from 11,807 barrels 
in 1880 to 237,898 barrels in 1897. Against; a total of American 
imports amounting to 90,544,000 pounds in 1897, stands a total of 
35,351,000 pounds for the first six months only of 1898. From an insig- 
nificant place, made at first by the failure in the crop of oleaginous 
grains which formerly sought this market, the American cotton-seed 
oil, by reason of quality and price, has so fastened its hold as to evoke a 
violent protest from the seed crushers, whose extensive industry, now 
severely crippled, is threatened with extinction. The existing duty on 
cottonseed oil is 6 francs per 100 kilograms ($1.15 per 220 pounds). Sev- 
eral abortive efforts have already been made to have this rate increased, 
and I am advised that with the approaching session of the French 
Chambers another attempt will be set on foot, and if it does not entirely 
succeed, may result in a compromise. It is regrettable that the new 
reciprocity treaty did not take up cotton-seed oil and guarantee the trade 
from disturbance. The soap-manufacturing interest, which would like to 
reestablish its old export trade, naturally sides with the cottonseed oil 
importers. Only a fraction of the American cotton seed is now crushed, 
and the tendency is therefore in the direction of lower prices for the 
French buyer. The crushers of oleaginous seeds in France, on the 
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other hand, navmg a large amount of capital invested in mills for 
the production of peanut and other oils, complain of a competition 
which they can not meet and which is strangling, as they say, an 
established industry. In complaining of the situation, the chamber of 
commerce of Marseilles says: 

Because of the activity of the cotton-seed oil producers of the United States, the 
receipts of oleaginous grains used by resident crushers have fallen as follows: 
4,618,396 quintals in 1894; 3,733,864 in 1895; 3,462,222 in 1896; and 2,486,926 quintals 
for eleven months of 1897. 

On the other hand, the receipts of cotton-seed oil have increased 
steadily, according to the following table: 



Tear. 



Receipts from United > »r«*.i 
States. lotai * 



1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Barrels. 


Kilogram*. \ 


11,887 1,066,906 1 


8,863 1,474,488 


66,034 10,809,190 1 


56,802 


9,308,214 


86,738 


6,093,979 , 


13,360 


2,254,693 


12,630 


2, 105, 789 


69,528 


10,072,481 


112,617 


20,334,125 


237,898 


42,027,792 



KUoorams. 
8,241,891 
5,136,637 
12,359,650 
13,520,735 
11,040,566 
10,917,606 
8,639,177 
12,485.761 
24,462,083 
49,025,882 



The chamber of commerce is strongly in favor of an increased dnty 
on cotton-seed oil, and the soap interest itself is divided as to the best 
means of combating the proposed change in rates. The pending prop- 
osition is to make edible oil pay 25 francs ($4.82) per 100 kilograms, 
in place of 6 francs, and to subject inferior soap oil to a process which 
would absolutely destroy its possible food value, and the mere expense 
of which would amount to 2 francs (38 cents) per 100 kilograms, and on 
top of this, put a duty of 12 francs ($2.33). Many of the soap men who 
do not care for export trade want to fight for the retention of the present 
duty, while another party is willing to pay a moderate increase, with a 
drawback privilege for export business. 

The drawback feature of the present tariff on wheat has shown itself 
to be very useful to the French millers. Under this system, on pre- 
sentation of a given quantity of flour for export, they are allowed to 
enter, free of duty, the equivalent quantity of wheat. The soap men 
think that by chemical analyses of their soaps, they could apply to their 
trade the same system. 

TRADE OPPORTUNITIES IN FRANCE. 

The French are disposed to look with favor on the products of Amer- 
ican genius, and the late war, if it has had no other effect, has taught 
to the people of Europe more American geography and a keeuer appre- 
ciation of American mechanical skill than a hundred years of history. 
Until this summer, America consisted of two parts in the European 
mind — North and South, and the popular knowledge about the dividing 
line was vague. Opportunity to press a present advantage is offered at 
the approaching Paris Exposition. Cae of the American exporting asso- 
ciations is now contemplating the organization of an exhibition ware- 
house in Marseilles, aud if the enterprise is carried out it will open 
another permanent avenue for trade, especially with the African colonies, 
which look to Marseilles for their supplies. 

The French colonies are now in a formative state. Of the 1,057,000 
kilograms of agricultural machinery received here during the first six 
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months of the year, and nearly all supplied by the United States, a 
large proportion went to Africa. I .was told a short time ago by the 
agent of one of our harvester companies that they had sold nine 
machines in Oram this season, and could have sold twenty had they 
had them there. The French themselves are slow to accept new devices. 
Grain is grown in small patches, cut by hand with small sickles, and 
thrashed under stone rollers, slightly conical in shape, drawn by horses. 
Afterwards, the desiccated crop is fed into a fanning mill and the grain 
thus separated by hand power. The waste is great Good horsepow- 
ers ought to sell, and also common garden tools. The everyday imple- 
ments, such as saws, hatchets, hammers, and edged tools, on the French 
counters are expensive and crude. 

Modern printing machines are almost unknown here. There are only 
two newspapers in France set up by typesetting machines, and they 
are in Paris. Elevators are few in number, slow, and antiquated. 

Gash and package carriers, such as every American department store 
employs, would be novelties in Marseilles. In such establishments on 
this side, after a purchase is made, the customer goes with the sales- 
.man to a cash counter, where the bill is paid, and waits there in person 
for package and change. To patronize several departments in the same 
store, the buyer asks for a sheet of duplicate numbers. Each salesman 
tears off a number from the sheet, and when through with his purchases, 
the buyer finds all his packages at the cash counter assembled under 
the same number, and then settles for all at the same time. 

In American meat products, there is an established trade. I am sorry 
to be obliged to add that these products never reach the consumer as 
such. Honest Chicago hams are placed on the hooks as " Prime Brit- 
ish Yorkshire," and the head of an importing house, recently located 
here, tells me that most American hams have to be smoked in Eng- 
land, our packers failing, somehow, to meet the exact foreign taste, or, 
perhaps, prejudice. Quantities of American sausage are sold, but they 
are largely imitations of the peculiar foreign sausages, and, being better 
than the originals, sell readily as such. It seems to me only a question 
of a short time when the American mark on food products will displace 
the European brands. 

It is a tempting subject, the mention of home products which excel 
others, and there is scarcely any branch of trade about which some- 
thing might not be said. 

It is always in order to explain that the foreign merchant goes after 
business in a determined way, from which Americans might draw a 
lesson. The German and British houses study the foreign trade as 
ours do not. I know, for instance, a score of young men working as 
"voluuteers," or at lea>t for next to nothing, in the big shipping con- 
erns of Marseilles. They have been sent here from England or Germany 
to study the French language and French business methods on the 
ground. They will stay here from two to three years each. Some of 
them have already served a similar apprenticeship in Italy or India, 
and they will all go home with a practical knowledge of three to five 
foreign languages and as many methods of doing business. With a 
United States exporting trade ranking with that of the two nations 
named, I know of but one American who is here on the same mission. 
The fruits of years of cultivation of the foreign trade are shown by the 
flags flying from the boats in Marse.lles Harbor. The French them- 
selves perceive the need of commercial training, and one of the steps to 
provide it is shown in the organization of a school conducted by the 
Society for the Defense of Commerce, in which half a dozen languages, 
stenography in each language, and many other things are taught. 
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THE DEMAND FOR GOATSKINS. 

The present most important item in the exportations from Marseilles 
to American ports is that of goatskins, the declared value of which 
has reached annually the following sums: Year ended June 30, 1896, 
$183,900.08; 1897, $647,360.65; 1898, $1,149,749.08. 

These skins are collected in Spain, Morocco, the Levant, and else- 
where, sorted and graded in Marseilles, and then exported to the United 
States. The average consumption of skins of this sort in the United 
States reaches a total of 40,000,000 hides, asrainst 15,000,000 used by 
all the rest of the world. The reason for this is that the European 
nations employ calfskins to make shoes for all except the wealthy 
classes, while in the United States, glazed goatskins are used to make 
shoes for all classes, and very much better shoes, too, than the European 
nations have succeeded in producing. 

Of recent years, Brazil has come into the market as a provider of 
goatskins, and is now deriving a considerable revenue from a formerly 
waste product. The exporters here look to China as the next nation to 
enter the lists. Already, that country supplies an annual total of 
2,000,000 skins, and it is estimated by experts that with improved means 
of transit in the interior of China, that country can supply 50,000,000 
hides. The ultimate result of this growing Chinese competition will 
be a decrease in the cost of shoes to the American consumer. 

THE WHEAT CROP OF 1898. 

The estimates of the extent of the wheat crop of 1898 have been 
made by the National Association of Millers, and as a result of this 
work, it is announced that the harvest of France and Corsica amounts 
to 140,551,880 hectoliters, against 88,120,840 hectoliters for 1897; or, 
to reduce these figures to bushels, 398,815.959 bushels for 1898, against 
250,292,883 bushels for 1897. The Bulletin des Halles makes a lower 
estimate on the crop of 1898, placing the total at only 123,415,800 hec- 
toliters. It is assured, however, that the crop is materially greater than 
it was a year ago, and, according to the authorities quoted above, quite 
sufficient for French needs, unless we except about 1,500,000 hectoliters 
of hard wheat especially adapted for the manufacture of macaroni, and 
which will probably be imported from Algiers or Tunis. The French 
estimates on the total wheat crop of the world place it at 957,400,000 
hectoliters, or 2,721,622,500 bushels. 

LIST OF FOREIGN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES HAVING REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 

MAR8EILLE6. 

[British India Steam Navigation Company— London, Marseille*. Port Said, Aden, Colombo, Madras, 
Calcutta— George Budd, agent.] 

Compagnie Ge'ne'rale des Bateaux a Vapenr a Heliee du Nord (Chanal. agent) : 

First sailing, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Dunkirk, 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th, and 30th of 
each month. 

Second sailing, Marseilles, La Rochelle and Dunkirk, 6th and 24th of each 
month. 
Soci^te" Navale de l'Ouest (Gondrand fibres, agents) : 

Havre, Antwerp, Lisbon, Barcelona, Tort Vendres, St. Louis du Rhone; four 
sailings each month. 
Compagnie Hav raise P£ninsnlaire (Caillol et Saintpierre, agents) : 

Havre, Northern and Pacific ports; monthly service. 

Diego, Suarez, Tamatave, Mauritius, Reunion; monthly service. 

Alicante, Valencia, and Palma (Balearic Island's) ; two sailings each month. 
Peninsular & Orient Line (MM. Estrine et Cie., agents) : 

India, China, and Japan; two sailings each month. 

Australia ; two sailings each month. 
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Compagnie Florio-Rnbattino (agents, Gondrand freres) : 

Sardinia, Sicily, Alexandria, and Tunis, Wednesdays and Sundays. 

Italy and the East, Sundays. 
Compagnie Sevillane (A. et L. Hains, agents) : 

Barcelona, Valencia, Alicante, Carthagena, Almeria, Malaga, Cadiz, Seville, every 
Wednesday. 
Compagnie Fluviale et Maritime ( Vidal et Cie., agents) : 

Barcelona, Valencia, Malaga, Cadiz, and Seville, every Wednesday. 
Compagnie Transatlantique de Barcelone (Vidal et Cie., agents) : 

Barcelona, Antilles, Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, the 12th of each month. 

Barcelona, Montevideo, and Buenos Ayres, the 25th of each month. 

Barcelona, Dakar, Rio de Oro, Monrovia, Fernando Po, and Gaboon, March 25, 
June 25, September 25, and December 25. 
Compagnie Valenciana (J. B. et A. Artaud freres, agents) : 

Barcelona, Valencia, Alicante, Almeria, Aguilas, and Malaga, every Saturday. 
Compagnie Ybarra de Seville (Rodrigues-£ly freres, agents) : 

Marseilles, Bilbao, Saturdays. 
Rotterdam Lloyd (agents, Ruys et Cie., Place de la Bourse, 11) : 

Dutch India; two sailings each month. 
Johnston Line: 

Constantinople and Odessa; four sailings each month. 
BihbyLine: 

Rangoon ; two sailings each month. 
Glynn Line: 

Liverpool ; two sailings each month. 
Hall Line (Watson & Parker, agents) : 

Kurrachee; two sailings each month. 
The Persian Gulf Steamship Line (Savon ireres, agents) : 

London, Marseilles, Port Said, Bunder-Abbas and Bushire, Bassorah, Bagdad, 
etc. ; one sailing each month. 
Compagnie Puglia (Gondrand freres, agents) : 

Genoa, Naples, Messina, Gallipoli, Brindisi, Bari, Barleta, Venice. 
Compagnie Hambourgeoise (Frisch, agent) : 

Hamburg; three sailings each month. 
Anchor Line (John G. Todd, agent) : 

Bombay, Marseilles, every 3 weeks. 

Marseilles, Liverpool, Glasgow, every 3 weeks. 

Marseilles, New York, monthly. 

New York, Marseilles, monthly. 
Adria, Compagnie Royale Hongroise de Navigation Maritime a Vapeur (Philippe 
Perrella, agent) : 

Finme, Trieste, Marseilles, Sundays. 

Finme, Trieste, Bari, Catania, Riposto, Messina, Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Port Maurice, Nice, and Marseilles, Wednesdays and monthly. 
Orient Line (Worms et Cie., agents) : 

Naples, Port Said, Suez, Colombo, Albany, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney; 
semi-monthly. 

FRENCH STEAMSHIP COMPANIES ATTACHED TO THE PORT OF 

MARSEILLES. 

[Compagnie du Lloyd Franco- Airicain, M. R. le Houelleur, agent. Two vessels ; net gauge, 2,700 tons.] 



Num- 
ber of 
boats. 



Net 
gauge. 



Home- 
power. 



MessageriesMaritimes.... 

Compagnie Generate Transatlantique 

Compagnie Marseillaise de Navigation a Vapeur 

Societe Gene rale de Transports Maritime* a Vapeur 

Compagnie de Navigation Mixte 

Compagnie Francaise de Navigation a Yapeur (Cyp. Fabre et Cie.) 

Compagnie de Navigation Marooaineet Armenienne (N. Paquet et Cie.) . 

Compagnie Rationale de Navigation a Vapeur 

Compagnie Caillol et Saintpierre 

AxelBuacketCie 

Compagnie Francaise de l'Afrlque Occidentals 

Compagnie E. et M.Gastaldi 

Amateurs Divers 

Total 



91.336 

20.981 

15.536 

23.700 

11.225 

20.939 

10.047 

13. 817 

8.869 

.327 

.826 

.609 

5.330 



185 



149. 250 

57.500 

23.860 

32.300 

3.690 

21.250 

11.250 

15.600 

4.800 

.630 

.560 

.970 

4.152 



218.542 I 325.812 
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STATISTICS. 

The amount of declared exports sent from Marseilles tc the United 
States daring the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, has already been 
transmitted to the Department in detail. The total declared value — 
$3,458,853.28— is not much below that of the year previous, when the 
total reached the unprecedented sum of $3,956,677.67, and this differ- 
ence is easily explained by the rush to get in wool and other merchan- 
dise in 1897 before the existing tariff law became effective. While the 
wool exported during the year ended June 30, 1897, amounted in value 
to $1,393,527.10, the exports of the same article for the fiscal year just 
ended amounted to only $388,778.99. On the other hand, the value of 
goatskins exported from this city increased from $647,360.65 in 1897 
to $1,149,749.08 in 1898. There is every reason to believe that the 
exports for the current year will at least equal those of the last year. 

Efforts to secure complete returns of the extent and value of all goods 
received from abroad in this city during the year 1897 have not been 
successful. The statistics are in the hands of the compilers at this date, 
and will not be available for some time. From the reports made monthly 
to the chamber of commerce, and compiled especially for this consulate, 
I am able to give the amount of goods imported and exported in many 
lines for the first six months of 1898. As far as they go, the figures are 
official. 

Importation* into Marseille for first six months of 1898, 



Article and country. 


Quantity, a 


Total, a 


Tallow: 

United States 


Pounds. 
8,845,000 
727, Of 
667,000 


Pounds. 


Argentine Republic 




Other countries 






10,239,000 
8,466,000 


Lard: United States 




Wool: 

Turkey 


8,691,000 
8.406,000 
2,081,000 

12,208,000 
2,200,000 

11,276,000 




A ustralia 




Uruguay 




Argentine Republic •. 




Algeria 




oth«r ttountrle* .,..-.- T » T ,,.-... . . . . , 






40,841,000 


Wheat: 

Rnssia •••••..... 


48,400,000 
1,210,000 
6,424,000 
2,970,000 

11,704,000 
2.898,000 


Rouinania 




Turkey 




India (English colonies) 




United States 




Other countries 






73,106,000 


Indian corn : 

Russia 


8,140,000 
8,344,000 
5,852,000 


Rnntnftnlft- -ttt , . ■, , r , , T T ,.... 




United States 






17,386,000 


Oats: 

Turkey 


1,320,000 

440,000 

2,134,000 


Algeria 




Other countries 






3,894,000 


Barley: 

Russia 


1, 144, 000 
440,000 


Other countries 






1,584,000 


Raisins : 

Greece 


537,000 
2,937,000 
1,045,000 


Turkey 




Other countries 






4,519,000 


Arachis: 

Spain 


990,000 
1,188,000 


Africa (Occidental) 





a In round numbers. 
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Importation* into Marseilles for first six month* of 1898 — Continued. 



Article and country. 



Quantity. 



Turkey. 

India (English colonies) . 
Other countries 



Mustard seed : 

India (English oolonies) . 
Other countries 



Coffee seed: All countries 

Copra: All countries 

Palmistes: All countries 

Sowing seeds: All countries 

Toulonoownaseed: All countries. 
Sugar: 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 

He de la .Reunion 

Mayotte 

NossiBe 

Egypt 



Olive oil: 

Spain 

Italy 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Other countries . 



Palm oil. 

Africa (English colonies). 
Other countries 



Cotton oil: All countries 

Licorice juice: All countries. 
Gums (pure) : All countries . . 
India rubber: All countries . . 
Cotton: 

Egypt 

Turkey 

India (English colonies).. 

United States 

Other countries 



Hemp: 
Italy 



Other countries. 



Jute: 

India (English colonies). 
Other countries 



Drugs: All countries , 

Wood (for chairs, articles of ebony, cabinetmaking, etc.) : All oountries. , 

Cotton goods: England 

Miscellaneous article*, imported from all oountries : 

Agricultural machinery 

Tools 

Nails 

Steel and i ron construction s 

Kitchen articles (enameled) 

Kitchen articles (polished or varnished) 

Electrical machinery for dynamos 

Anchors and chains 

Screws, nuts, bolts, tubes, etc 



Arachis— Continued. Pound*. 

Africa (Senegal) I 47,800,000 

French colonies on Gulf of Guinea > 48,000 

Other countries ! 28,600,000 

Arachis (shelled kernels) : All oountries 

Rape seed : All countries x 

Cottonseed: All oountries 

Linseed : 

India (English colonies) i 

Other countries 

Hemp seed: All oountries 

Sesame seed: 



10, 780, 000 

73,269,000 

826,000 



2,046,000 
528,000 



17, 880, 000 

2,200,000 

26,400,000 

2,200,000 

176,000 

900,000 



15,840,000 
2,420,000 
2,310,000 
8,300,000 
2,530,000 



2, 310, 000 
3,630,000 



7,007,000 

264,000 

1,892,000 

1,716,000 

198,000 



8,419,000 
572,000 



1,197,000 
592,000 



Total 



Pound*. 



78,126,000 
5,060,000 
4,400,000 

52,800,000 

11,000,000 
1,694,000 
8,300,000 



84,874,000 



2, 574, 000 

1,584,000 

70,400,000 

17, 160, 000 

2, 893, 000 

16,500,000 



49, 346, 000 



26,400,000 



5, 940, 000 
85, 174, 000 
1. 155, 000 
1,331,000 
262,000 



11, 077, 000 



8,991,000 



1,789,000 
7,832,000 
4,686,000 
12,760,000 

2,325,000 
271,000 
885,000 

2,200,000 
885,000 
99,000 
121.000 
233,000 
560,000 
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Exportation* from Marseilles for the first six months of 1898. 



Article and country. 



From other 

countries 

and France. 



French 
origin. 



Wine (ordinary) : 

In bottles 

In barrels 

Champagne : All countries 

Mineral water: All countries 

Sulphur : All countries 

Asphaltum : All countries 

Coal: 

French boats 

Other boats 

Pi tc h and tar : A • 1 countries 

Oils (heavy, and residuum of petroleum) : All countries . 

Lend: All countries 

Mineral ore (zinc) : All countries 

Soda : All countries 

Glycerin: All countries 

titrate of potash: All countries 

Nitrate of soda : All countries 

Sulphate of soda: All countries 

Tartar : All countries 

Cream of tarter : 

Other countries 

England 

Superphosphates of chalk: All countries 

Coffee: All countries 

Pepper : All coun tries 

Tea : All countries 

Tobaoco: All countries 

Oils (all countries) : 

Olive 

Palm 

Castor 

Linseed 

Cotton seed 

Sesame 

Arachis 

Colza 

Essence of oils: All countries 

Gum: All countries 

Licorice juice: All countries 

Licorice root : All countries 

Drugs (herbs, roots, etc.) : All countries 

Bran (of all sorts grain): All countries 

Oilcakes (of various grains) 

Rags and old rope: All countries 

Chestnuts: All countries 

Potatoes: All countries 

Fruit (all countries) : 

Oranges and lemons (lemons small per cent) 

Grapes » 

Almonds : 

England 

Other countries 

Almonds (shelled) and filberts : All countries 

Walnuts : All countries 

Preserved fruit (without sugar or honey) 

Raisins : A 11 cou n tries 

Arachis (all countries) : 

Encoques 

De cortiquees 

Grains (all countries) : 

Linseed..... 

Hemp seed i 

Sesame 

Copra 

Seeds (tor sowing): All countries 

Sugar (pulverized): All countries 

Sugar (refined) : 

Turkey 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Other countries 

Skins: 

Englaud 

Italy 

Other countries 

Wool: 

England 

Italy 



11,947,000 

1,308,000 

801,000 

Pounds. 
5,040,000 

26,400,000 
5,456,000 



Quarts. 

8,348,000 

1,131,000 

301,000 

Poundg . 

5,040,000 

26, 400, 000 

5,412,000 



536, 605, 000 


154, 983, 000 


209,437,000 


15,432,000 


220,460,000 


220,460,000 


4,950,000 


1,056,000 


8,571,000 


5,801,000 


13, 200, 000 


13, 200, 000 


7,040,000 


7,040,000 


5,126,000 


5, 126, 000 


198,000 


35,000 


880,000 


440,000 


2,200,000 


2,200,000 


2,420,000 


1.705,000 


185,000 


88,000 


114,000 


103,000 


2,420,000 


2,420,000 


21, 538, 000 




422,000 




1, 012, 000 




2,156,000 




7,020,000 


2,860,000 


147,000 


73,000 


7,847,000 


7.735,000 


528,000 


383, OU0 


10, 120, 000 


3. 234, 000 


11, 880, 000 


11,880,<I00 


1, 674, 000 


1,663,000 


389,000 


389,000 


132,000 


110,000 


1,294,000 


1,096,000 


1, 001, 000 


79,000 


488. 0U0 


484,000 


4,288,000 


1,210,000 


8, 135, 000 


374,000 


37,400,000 


37,400,000 


1,100,000 


1,100,000 


572,000 


572,000 


18, 700, 000 


18, 700, 000 



2,420,000 
1, 760, 000 

165,000 
2,035,000 
3,029,000 
1, 826, 000 
1,008,000 

608,000 

8,800,000 
6,600,000 

5,940,000 
651,000 
733,000 
2, 640. 000 
1,034,000 
1,657,000 

8,580,000 
8,800,000 
9,240,000 
1, 716, 000 
5,940,900 

1, 850, 000 
1,815.000 
8,807,000 

6,820,000 
1,206,000 



80,000 
62,000 

57,000 

1, 192. 000 

386,000 

1, 826, 000 

854,000 

24,000 

8,580,000 
6,600,000 

210,000 
594. 000 
78,000 



334.000 
1,397,000 

8,580,000 
8,800,000 
9,240,000 
1,716,000 
5,940,000 

902,000 

224,000 

3,439,000 

1,936,000 
748,000 
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Exportation* from Marseilles for the first six montns of 1898 — Continued. 



Article and country. 



W ool— Con tin ued . Pound*. 

Cnited States 871,000 

Other countries .' 1,008,000 

Hair (horse, cow, and calf ): All countries 906,000 

Tallow: All countries 2,178,000 

Lard: All countries 2,684,000 

Kggs: All countries 785,000 

Cheese : 

Algeria 2,545,000 

Other countries 1,115, 000 

Butter: Algeria 574,000 

Manure: All countries 16,328,000 

Cereals (as flour) : 

Switzerland 3,086,000 

Algeria 7,275,000 

Other countries 67.461,000 

Bread and biscuit: All countries 1,351,000 

Scmoules (en graine): All countries 50,069,000 

Semoules (en pate): All countries 4,717,000 

Sago: All countries 651,000 

Rice: All countries 16,720,000 

Dry vegetables (pease, beans, etc.): AUcountries 31,900,000 



From other 

countries 

and France. 



Ocher: All countries . 
Soap: 

Switzerland 

United States... 

Algeria 

Other countries . 
Talc: AUcountries. 
Candles: 

Turkey 



3S& 



Algeria 

Other countries. . . 
Paper: AUcountries. 



16, 808, 000 

792,000 

264,000 I 

7, 359, 000 

6, 600, 000 ! 

880,000 , 

440,000 I 
396,000 I 
2,640.000 
1, 694, 000 ' 
9,680,000 



French 
origin. 



Pound*. 
297.000 
948,000 
906,000 
1,705,000 
1,243,000 
785,000 

2, 112, 000 

407,000 

572,000 

16, 328, 000 



14,330,000 

513,000 

8, 140, 000 

510,000 

651, 000 

14,740,000 

8, 360, 000 

16, 808, 000 

792,000 

264,000 

7,359,000 

6,600,000 

792,000 

330,000 

308,000 

2, 640, 000 

1,320,000 

9, 680, 000 



Marseilles, September 16, 1898. 



Robert P. Skinner, Consul. 



FREIGHT RATES FROM MARSEILLES. 

Under date of December 20, 1898, Consul Skinner sends a table 
of freight rates prevailing between Marseilles and various points 
(prepared at request of a New York export association, to whom a 
copy has been sent), as follows : 

Freight rates from Marseilles, France. 
[Cubic meter = 35.3166 cubic feet; 1,000 kilograms = 2,204.6 pounds.] 



To— 



Colombo 

Kangoon 

I at a via 

Tientsin 



$5.79 $5.79 
8.69 8.69! 
10.62, 10.62' 
14.48, 14.48 



Perth, W. Australia 15.05 15.05 



Ma- 
chin 
ery. a 



Fur- 
ii i- 
ture. 



Mer- 

i chant 
iron, b 



Hard- Bicv- Glass- 



Boots 
and 



8: 



ellington . . 

Montevideo. . 
Aden 



II.08 ll.o8 
15. *4 15. 



3.86 



4.83 
3.86 



a Per 35.3166 cnbic feet. 
O R 98— VOL 2 — 



ware. &cles.a;ware.a shoes. 



♦3.47 
8.69 
7.72: 

16.41 

16.98' 
9.65 
17. 37 

6.76 
3.47 



$3.47 $5.79 
8.69 
7.72! 10.62 



Iron I 
pipe, a 



Agent or company 
reporting. 



$5.79 



$5.79 $5.79 Geo.Budd. 
8.691 8.69 8.69 Do. 

10.62' 10.621 10. 62' Do. 

al4.48 14.48. 14.48, 14. 48| 616.411 Messageries Maritime 

I I Co. 

al5.05< 15.05 15. 05 1 15. 05 1 b 16. 98 1 Do. 

9.65 11.58 11.68, 11.581 11. 58 ! Geo. Budd. 
ol5. 44, 15.441 15.44, 15.44, 15.44 Messageries Marl time 

I Co. 
o4.83 ! 4.83 1 4.83 1 4. 83 1 66.76' Cvprien Fabre Co. 
3.47, 3.8«i 3.86, 3.861 3.86| Geo. Budd. 

6 Per 2,204.6 pounds. 



c According to size. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
Freight rates from Marseilles, France — Continued. 



To- 



Madras 

Bangkok 

Surabaya 

Hongkong 

Hiogo 

Melbourne.... 

Brisbane 

Auckland — 

Rosario 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Singapore 

Shanghai 

Yokohama 

Adelaide 

Hobart 

Saigon 

Haiphong 

Bueuos Ay res 



Ma- 
chin - 
ery.a 



Fur- 
ni- 
ture. 



7.72 
11.68 

10.62 
11.58 

11.58 
9.65 
11.58 
15.44 

(c) 

6.76 

7.72' 

10 62 
11.58 

11 58 
11 58 

15 44, 

5 79 
7.72' 



7.72 
11.58 



Mer- 
chant 
iron. 6 



Hard 
ware.6 



6.76 
13.51 all. 58 



7.72 
8.44 



7.72 
8.44 



Bicy- , Glass- 
cles.a ware. a 



8.44 8.44 9.65 

9.65 9.65 1 12.06 

9.65, 9.65 11.58 

al5.il ol5.44 15.44 



10.62 
9.65 

9.65 
12.06 
11.58 
15. 

6.761 
6 76| 
7.72| 

10 62 
9.65| 

9.65 

11 58 
15.44 al5. 44 al5.44 

I 
5 79, 5.79 5.79 



7.72 
11.58 



10.62 
9.65 



08.69 
5.79 
4.83 
7.72 

,.„ 

8.44 
9.65 



a6.76 
5.79 
4.83 
7.72 
8.4 
4 
8.44 
9.65 



7.72 
4.83 



6.76 
6.76 



7.72 
4.83i 



Boots 

and 

shoes. 

a 



6.76 
6.76 
7.721 
10. 62! 
9.65J 

9.65 
11 58 
15.44! 



7.72 
11.58 

10.62 
69.02 

8.92 
10.86 
11.58 
15.44 

6.76 
6.76 
7.72 
10.62 
68.92 

8 92 
11.58 
15.44 



Iron 
pipe.a 



7.72 
11.58 

10.63 
68.44 

68.44 
69.70 
11.581 

15. 44| 

6.76 
6 76 
7.72 
10.62 
68.44 

8.44 
11.58 
15.44 



5.79 5.79 5.79 



7.72 
4.83 



7.72 
4.83 



7.72 
4.83 



Agent or company 
reporting. 



7.72 
11.58 

10.62 
68.44 

68.44 
69.65 
11.58 
15.44 

6 8.69 

6.76 

7.72 

10.62 

68.44 

68.44 
11.58 
15.44 

5 79 

6.76 
6.76 



Estrino & Co. 
Messageries Maritime 

Co. 
Geo. Budd. 

Messageries Maritime 
Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Geo. Budd. 
Messageries Maritime 

Co. 
Cyprien Fabre Co. 
Geo. Budd. 
Do. 
Do. 
Messageries Maritime 
Co. 
Do. 
Estrine 8c Co. 
Messageries Maritime 

CoT^ 
Compagnie Rationale de 
NavT 
Do. 
Cyprien Fabre Co. 



a Per 35.3166 cubic feet. 



6 Per 2,204.6 pounds. 



c According to size. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

The share enjoyed by Marseilles in the total commerce of France 
during a series of years is clearly shown in the following statement, 
the figures in which comprise exportations and importations by land 
and sea combined : 



Tear. 



All France. 



1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



$1. 869, 591, 000 

1,790,654,000 

1,721,467,000 

1,835,237,000 

1. 837, 746, 000 

1,918,420,000 

Tons. 

32,661,000 

32, 214, 000 

33.062,000 

33,276,000 

34,655,000 

37, 073, 000 



Share of Mar- 
seilles. 



$375,771,000 

340, 031, 000 

345,663,000 

356,664,000 

340,259,000 

386,965,000 

Tons. 

8,908,000 

4, 015, 000 

4,394,000 

4,887,000 

4,541,000 

4,748,000 



Per cent 
of Mar- 
seilles. 



20 
19 
20 

81 

20 

12 

12| 

13 

18 

13 

13 



TSo official summary exists of the commercial operations of the city 
during 1897. The only reports made upon the subject supply fragmen- 
tary facts. The subjoined table shows in detail the imports in which 
the French colonies had any important share: 

The part taken by the port of Marseilles, first, in the total importa- 
tion into France in 1897, by land and water, and, second, in the total 
importation into France in 1897, coming from French colonies and 
countries under French protection, is shown by the following table: 
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Article. 



Cattle and sheep, .head . . 
Preserved meats . . kilos a 



Total 
importa- 
tion. 



1,430,145 
2, 183, 146 



Skins, crude, moist, and j 61,400,085 
dry, kilos. 

Wool kilos.. 255,811,644 



Horsehair do — 

Silk (raw) and cotton, 

kilos. 
"Wax kiios. 

Butter, salted do — 

Honey do — 

Codfish do.... 

Fish: 

Fresh do — 

Dry, salted, and 

smoked, kilos. 
Preserved and pick- 
led, kilos. 

Lobsters kilos. . 

Coral do... 

Sponges do — 

Ivory do — 

Corn do — 

Cereals quintals. 

Flour from cereals. do — 
Oatmeal and semoules, 

kilos. 
Sago and fecula, exotic, 

kiloa. 

Kice kilos.. 

Vegetables, dry . . .do — 

Potatoes do — 

Fresh fruits do — 

Dry fruits do — 

Preserved fruits . .do — 

Grains and fruits, oleag- 
inous, kilos. 



Sugarcane kilos. 



Share of 
Marseilles 
in total im- 
portation. 



1,079.236 
743,374 

14,314.314 
37, 966, 032 



. 1,512,797 114,424 

16,528,174 7,766,882 

542, 318 248, 781 

550, 287 59, 158 

633, 697 52, 434 

54,971,198 4,334,712 

8,079,235 1,229,750 

3,532,179 724,297 

4,264,567 727,948 

\ 861, 555 42, 544 

10,215 9,207 

603,805 239,227 

200, 297 13, 154 

8,641,167 1,691,715 

20, 944. 819 7, 620. 219 

264, 456 23, 348 

1, 378, 276 980, 337 

4,344,899 1,709,639 

99,072,686 34,884,469 

107, 849, 201 36, 795. 106 

47. 050, 070 4, 493, 819 

118,300.598 15,435,573 

40,497,907 23,877,147 

3, 262, 931 2, 686, 509 

756, 934, 196 272, 097, 530 



123,020,990 | 69,709,978 



Coffee o — 

Cocoa do — 

Pepper do — 

Cloves do — 

Vanilla do... 

Tea do... 

Tobacco, in leaves .do — 
Oil: 

Olive, concrete, pure, 
pulpes, ressence, 
kilos. 

Palm kilos. 

Other do — 

Cotton do... 

Light or essence, 
kilos. 

Gums, exotic kilos . . 

Besin, exotic, other than 
pine and fir, kilos. 

Benzoin kilos. 

Caoutchouc do — 



Fruits, elderberries, cas- 
sia, tamann, kilos. 



174,118,045 

24, 977, 193 

6. 112. 754 

1,214,900 

123,588 

2, 223, 249 

20, 334, 146 

34, 184, 893 



13, 080, 830 

1,985,628 

63,202,415 

342,252 

6,516,411 
2,509,999 

199,946 
5,287,805 



1, 773, 991 



Total im- 
portation 
coming 
from colo- 
nies and 
protected 
countries 

into 
France. 



1,109,949 
1, 170, 576 



Part of im- 
portations 
arriving at 
Marseilles 
from colo- 
nies and 
protected 
countries. 



I 



1,042,729 
539, 305 



3,743,356 2,421,357 



24, 290, 429 

375, 307 

895, 084 

1,067,791 

29, 203 

1, 432, 070 

5, 003, 691 



19,678,852 11,263,192 



7, 077, 458 

26,364 
86,840 

175, 106 

14, 918 

2.192 

54, 927, 567 

1,228,930 
1,305.428 

242,703 

186, 703 

5,490 

65.903 

16,565 

347,703 

1, 622, 564 

15,766 

960,542 

660,604 

71,637,479 
1, 509. 270 
4, 187, 914 
9, 686, 442 
7, 964, 120 
285,688 

50, 657, 654 



121,703,468 



994,658 

888,633 

1,379.954 

57, 584 

101,010 

7,970 

3,422,111 



7, 889, 788 

89,825 

55, 556, 727 

132,239 

1,393,862 
805,005 

158,103 
335, 215 



228,869 



6,376,092 

6,536 
4,917 
99,394 

3,525.662 
148,332 

37, 743 
416, 722 



491,476 



1,392,802 

3,898 
8,548 

104, 144 

14,913 

388 

4, 302, 242 

1,228,630 
566,903 

217, 786 

3,139 
5,490 
3,113 
3,985 

173, 179 

857, 528 

14.458 

681, 032 

16,631 

17,358,320 
790, 875 
3,639,311 
9,074,911 
6,914,576 
137,725 

41,061,335 



68, 645, 364 



Province. 



50,580 
392,200 
37, 757 
21,968 
7,058 
791,685 

8,084,312 



Algeria. 

Madagascar, New Cale- 
donia. 

Algeria, Madagascar. In- 
do-China, New Caledo- 
nia. Tunis, Martinique. 

Algeria, Tunis, New Cale- 
donia. 

Algeria. 

IndoChina. 

Algeria, Tunis, Madagas- 
car. 
Various colonies. 

Do. 
St. Pierre and fisheries. 

Algeria, Tunis. 
Algeria, St. Pierre, and 

fisheries. 
Algeria. 

St. Pierre and fisheries. 

Algeria. 

Tunis. 

Western coast French 

Africa. 
Various colonies. 
Algeria, Tunis. 

Do. 

Do. 

La Reunion. 

Indo- China. 

Algeria, Tunis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Algeria, Martinique, Gua- 
deloupe. 

Senegal, India. Algeria, 
New Caledonia, Indo- 
China, West coast 
French Africa. 

French Antilles, Reunion, 
Mayotte. Nossi-Be, In- 
do-China. 

Reunion. New Caledonia, 
Guadeloupe, 

Martinique, Guadeloupe. 

Indo-China. 

Various colonies. 

Reunion, Mayotte, etc. 

Indo-China. 

Algeria, Tunis. 

Do. 



5,334,703 Senegal, western coast 

I French Africa. 

6,310 Various colonies. 

4,917 Do. 

61, 012 Guiana, Reunion, Algeria. 

446, 01a Senegal. 
81,421 Indo-China, Senegal. 

20,056 IndoChina. 
122,988 , Senegal, Nossi Be, Mada- 

fniicar, western coast 
'reuch Africa. 
189,166 , Martinique, Algeria, 
Tunis, Senegal, Indo- 
I China. 



a\ kilo = 2.2046 pounds. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATION8. 



Article. 


Total 
importa- 
tion. 


Share of 
Marseilles 
in total im- 
portation. 


Total im- 
portation 
coming 
from colo- 
nies and 
protected 
countries 
into 


Part of im- 
portations 
arriving at 
Marseilles 
from colo- 
nies and 
protected 


Province. 








France. 


countries. 




Cork kilos. - 


10, 140, 707 


5,355,944 


6,756,598 


4,663.934 


Algeria, Tunis. 


Ebony wood do 


38, 322, 738 


7,456,092 


6,470,907 


1,042,974 


Madagascar, Indo-China, 
western coast French 
Africa, and various. 


Wood for dyes do 


94,720,004 


0,709,986 


5,286,883 


3,187,074 


Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
western coast French 
Africa. 


Cotton do 


226,289,922 


10, 692, 145 


2.442 


2,325 


Various. 


Hemp do 


24, 673, 431 


6, 719, 017 


1,242 




-Algeria. 
Algeria and Madagascar. 


Phormium and other fila- 
ments, kilos. 

Rushes, crude reeds, and 
sparteries, kilos. 

Fibers of cocoas . kilos 


15,685,292 


5, 622, 331 


8, 757, 211 


**4,"769,*6i7" 


7,390,937 


3, 789, 665 


3,241,376 


3,166,539 


Algeria and Tunis. 


5,938.401 


1,333,413 


133,640 


42,623 


Various. 


Rushes, rattan reeds for 


710,485 


193,934 


4,616 


3,856 


Indo-China. 


baskets, kilos. 












Lichens, tinctorial and 

archil, kilos. 
Tan bark kilos.. 


296,539 


56, 120 


18,400 


18,400 


Madagascar. 


7,628,906 


614,960 


6, 131, 030 


559,721 


Algeria, Tunis. 


Vegetable dyes, various, 

kilos. 
Vegetables, fresh, .kilos. . 


708, 747 


563,464 


55,546 


46,274 


Do. 


14, 734, 335 


8,194,750 


6, 545, 721 


6,327,727 


Algeria. 


Vegetables, salted, dried, 

preserved, kilos. 
Fodder kilos.. 


2. 352, 122 


2, 042, 442 


51,160 


50,597 


Algeria and various. 


18, 976, 027 


3,780,547 


3, 149, 412 


3, 132, 672 


Do. 


Bran do 


58. 935. 851 


15, 125, 276 


2,463,621 


1,471,656 


Do. 


Oilcakes do 


110,852,164 


33, 137, 418 


1, 115, 390 


211,390 


Algeria and Tunis. 


Residuum and dregs 


18,763,519 


18, 175, 683 


6, 412, 600 


5,959,960 


Tunis. 


olive oil, kilos. 












"Wine in casks, hectoli- 
ters. 
Wine (de liquer), hecto- 


7, 724, 326 


991, 019 


3, 660, 557 


770,528 


Algeria, Tunis. 


532,892 


74,971 


185,699 


10,083 


Do. 


liters, a 












Eau de vie.. hectoliters.. 


11,713 


3,962 


10,311 


3,243 


Martinique, Guadeloupe, 

Mayotte, Reunion. 
Algeria, Martinique. 


Rhum et tafia do 


113,297 


10,649 


111,057 


10,548 


Liquors litres. . 


165, 177 


29,368 


8,381 


5,306 


Algeria. 


Spirits of all kinds, alco- 


17,436 


13, 114 


1,015 


147 


Do. 


hol, pure, hectoliters. 
Phosphates . . .quintals. . 
Ore: 

Iron do — 












1,601,056 


108, 118 


672,142 


81,562 


Do. 


21, 379, 390 


532,053 


648.020 


371,093 


Do. 


Copper do..-. 


126,964 


21,331 


3,044 


109 


Algeria, Tunis. 


Zinc do 


580,830 


231 


5.960 


1 


New Caledonia. 


Nickel do.... 


174,405 


1 


174, 404 


1 


Algeria. 


Antimony kilos . . 


1, 552, 183 


1,046,490 


1,086,738 


660.812 


New Caledonia. 


Cobalt quintals . . 


15,315 


1,599 


15,190 


1.509 


Various. 


Wine lees kilos. . 


6, 300, 327 


4, 948, 880 


748,445 


212,077 


Algeria, Tunis. 


Tartar, crude and crys- 


1,752,860 


1,011,436 


526,882 


336, 363 


Do. 


tallized, kilos. 












Indigo kilos.. 


1, 226, 980 


274, 178 


7,114 


4,776 


Indo-China, India. 


Cachou do 


2, 948, 897 


1, 588, 199 


1,423 


1,423 


Indo China. 


Albumin do — 


279,260 


162, 402 


54,108 


35,061 


Do. . 


Jute tissue do 


887,603 


513,694 


3,622 


553 


Algeria. 
India. 


Indian guineas . - piece. . 
Rocoa kilos.. 


491,499 


138, 720 


469,044 


116, 255 


218.390 


13.660 


136,917 


13,660 


Guadeloupe. 
Algeria, Tunis. 


Skins, prepared ..do 

Mats, baskets, etc., and 


0, 243, 746 


350,997 


67,177 


56,570 


6, 463, 443 


2, 812, 671 


1,790,834 


1,562,936 


Do. 


other works of spar- 












terie or basket mate- 












rial, kilos. 












Hats of straw, rushes, 


836,561 


81,289 


4,580 


1,879 


Do. 


etc., kilos. 












Ropes, straw hats, etc., 


1, 122, 195 


519, 957 


238,885 


219, 166 


Do. 


kilos. 












Gold: 6 












Bulk ) 












Bars \ 


155, 280, 707 


1, 553, 802 


11, 344, 853 


1, 174, 595 


Guiana. 


Powder J 












Silver : a 

Bulk ) 

Bars > 










72.161,988 


1, 832. 776 


245,184 


85,688 


Various colonies. 


Powder J 













a 1 hectoliter — 26.418 gallons. 



b Value in francs. 
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This table comprises only the articles imported into France, of which 
the colonies furnish a part. 

Robert P. Skinner, Consul. 
Marseilles, December 23 y 1898. 



TRADE OF CETTE. 

The city of Cette occupies the eighth place among the seaports of 
France, aud in Mediterranean commerce is second only to Marseilles. 
The exports to the United States consist mainly of candied fruits, drugs, 
lithographing stones, tartar, vermouth, and liquors. The value of 
declared exports to the United States for the last several years has 
been as follows: 

Year ended June 30 — 

1895 $171,487.79 

1896 271,639.75 

1897 156,057.00 

1898 117,473.63 

I append a statement prepared by Mr. L. S. Nahmens, the consular 
agent of the United States at Cette, showing the total amount of exports 
and imports at Cette for the first half of 1898: 

Imports and exports of Cette during the first half of 1898, 



Article. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Alcohol gallons. 

Hn mstone pounds . 

Carob beans do... 

Kaolin do... 

OaU do... 

Ore do... 

Petroleum do... 

Phosphate do... 

Pit coal do... 

Salt do... 

Soap do... 

Sulphate of copper do... 

Superphosphate do... 

Tar, mineral do... 

Wheat do... 

Wine * gallons. 

Wood- 
Staves pounds. 

For buildings do. . . 

Wool ~ do... 



699.000 I 
869,000 
297,000 I 
101, 000 
149,000 j 
941,000 ' 
951,000 
431,000 



125,000 



16, 319, 000 



578,000 
707,000 
119,000 



43,827,000 
2, 095, 000 
3, 591, 000 



69, 025. 000 
13, 976, 000 
3.384,000 



2.159,000 



1,992,000 



Marseilles, September 24, 1898. 



Hobert P. Skinner, Consul. 



TRADE OF CORSICA. 



The principal commercial center of Corsica is the city of Bastia, where 
the interests of the United States are in charge of Simon Damiani, for 
many years our consular agent. The exportations to the United States 
from Corsica consist almost exclusively of citrons in brine. The amount 
of declared exports is inconsiderable, because, it is alleged, a large 
proportion of the Corsican citrons is transshipped to the mainland, and 
figures in official reports as of different origin. The records of the 
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Marseilles consulate show the following to have been the value of the 
declared exports from Bastia for several tiscal years ending June 30: 
1894, $57,723; 1895,815,197; 1896, $93,026; 1897, $8,520; 1898, $23,291. 

Quite a little business is done between Bastia and Porto Eico, but 
none with either Cuba or Manila. Mr. Damiani informs me that between 
January 1, 1896, and April 1, 1898, 257 packages were exported from 
Bastia to Porto Rico, weighing 15,562 kilos (34.308 ]>ounds). These 
exports consisted of wine in bottles, vinegar, chestnut Hour, mineral 
water, cheese, olive oil, and sausages. There was also exported a total 
of 11,077 kilos (24.420 pouuds) of wine in casks. The imports from 
Porto Rico during 1897 consisted of 59,000 kilos (130.071 pounds) of 
coffee and 668 liters 1 of rum. Thus far in 1898, 31,000 kilos (168.442 
pounds of coffee and 309 liters of rum have been received. 

Robert P. Skinner, Consul. 

Marseilles, October 18, 1898. 



UNITED STATES TRADE WITH FRANCE. 

Consul Skinner sends from Marseilles, under date of September 24, 
1898, the following statement of the trade of France with the United 
States, as prepared by the statistical department of the customs admin- 
istration, and covering the first seven months of 1898 and 1897 : 

Imports into France from the United States (special commerce) for the first seven months 

in 1898 and 1897. 



Article. 



1896. 



Cotton, unmanufactured 

Oils, naphtha and schist e (heavy oils not included). 

Tobacco in the leaf and stems 

Grease, fats of all kinds except of fish 

Copper, pure, first fusion 

Coffee. 



Wood, common 

fireadstuffs ( grai n and flour) 

Machines and machinery 

Meata, fresh, salted, or otherwise prepared, and canned . 

Oils, fixed, pnre 

Hides and skins, raw 

Lobsters, canned 

Oils, heavy, and residuum of petroleum 

Cattle. 



Whalebone, crude 

Feathers for ornament 

Tools and hardware 

Furniture and "woodwork 

Hides, dressed 

Chemical products 

Bran 

Ind ia rubber and gut ta-percha 

Medicinal roots, herbs, etc 

Oilcake 

Apples for cider 

Seeds for sowing, including lucerne and clover. 

India-rubber goods 

Molasses 

Lead 

Other articles 



$20, 201, 000 

2,712,000 

1,210,000 

1,43ft, 000 

4,248.000 

805.000 

1,407,000 

49. 930, 000 

2,551,000 

508,000 

2,862,000 

234,000 

96,000 

225,000 

225,000 

125.000 

274,000 

131,000 

167,000 

128,000 

84,000 

152,000 

94,000 

36,000 

343,000 

191,000 

23,000 

37,000 

37,000 

184.000 

2,539,000 



Total. 



93,013.000 



1897. 



$19,439,000 

2,632,000 

1,979,000 

2,081.000 

3,961,000 

887,000 

1,147,000 

4,177,000 

1,452,000 

264,000 

2,413,000 

491,000 

108,000 

273,000 

273,000 

156.000 

137,000 

114,000 

126,000 

150,000 

92,000 

96,000 

187,000 

50,000 

187,000 

168,000 

42.000 

81.000 

31.000 

71,000 

1.679,000 



44,561,000 



1 1 liter =1.05 quarts. 
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Experts from France to United States {special commerce) for the first seven months in 1898 

and 1897. 



Article. 



Silk goods $5,051,000 

Woolen goods 1,160,000 

Gloves 895,000 

Hides and skins, raw 1,740,000 

Feathers for ornament 703, 000 

Toys, opera glasses, fans, brashes, etc 648,000 

Wines 916,000 

Artificial flowers and millinery goods 632, 000 

Clothing and linen 328,000 

Cotton goods 1,415,000 

Leather and skin articles, including dressed skins (not gloves) 221, 000 

Tartar, crude 278,000 

Pottery, glass, and crystal 290,000 

Objects for collections, not for sale 141, 000 

Hides, dressed 246,000 

Paper, cardboard, books, engravings 164, 000 

Flab, pickled or in oil 219,000 

Silk, raw, and waste 207,000 

Vegetables, fresh, salted, preserved 123, 000 

Wool, unmanufactured 87,000 

Tools and hardware 630,000 

Linen, hemp, and ramie goods 15,000 

Oils and essences 445,000 

If usical instruments 88,000 

Hair of all kinds | 76,000 

Fruits, table 65,000 

Furniture and woodwork I 34,000 

India rubber and gutta-percha, crude 309, 000 

Perfumery 120,000 

Glycerin 244,000 

Plants and shrubs ! 87,000 

Millstones ' 109,000 

Other articles 2,081,000 

Total 19,727,000 



1897. 



$7,539,000 

3, 377, 000 

1,281,000 

1,441,000 

1, 417, 000 

1, 149, 000 

1,193,000 

1, 058, 000 

587,000 

1, 971, 000 

85,000 

435,000 

444,000 

564,000 

249,000 

263,000 

346,000 

119, 000 

291,000 

1,554,000 

232,000 

29,000 

309,000 

137,000 

138,000 

227,000 

89,000 

228,000 

297,000 

131, 000 

82,000 

25,000 

4,091,000 



81, 384, 000 



NANTES. 

Importations into the ports of the Loire River, Nantes, and St. Nazaire during the years 

1896 and 1897. 



Article. 



Raw sugar { 

Preser ved meats— 

Salted 

In boxes 

Pelts and skins 

Animal hair 

Tallow and lard 

Animal grease 

Cheese 

Guano 

Fertilisers of bone 

Codfish 

Sea fish 

Preserved lobsters 

Rones and hoofs of animals 

Cod-liver oil 

Eggs of fish 

Grains 

Ground grain or flour 

Malt 

Bice and rice straw 

Dried vegetables 

Beans 

Fruits for the table 

Baisins 

Fruits, dried 




a 1 kilo=2.2046 pounds. 



Countries from whence exported. 



French colonies. 
Other countries. 

England, Belgium. 
England, United States. 
Germany, Colombia. 
England, Belgium. 
England. 

Do. 
Holland, Belgium, Germany 
Peru. 

England, Portugal. 
West Indies. 
England, Portugal. 
United States, Canada. 
Norway, Holland. 
Norway, England. 
British IndieH. 

Algeria, United States, Russia. 
Austria, Brazil, United States. 

British Indies, China, 

Austria, Germany, United Slates, 

Mexico. 
Egypt. 

Spain. West Indies. 
Turkey, Spain. 
Germany, United States, England. 
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Importations into the ports of the Loire River , Nantes, etc, — Con tinned. 



Article. 



Preserved fruits for the table 

Grains ana seeds for extracting oil. 

Grains and seeds to plant 

Sweet biscuit 

Condensed milk 

Cott'ee 

Cocoa 

Pepper 

Vanilla 

Tea. 



Leaf tobacco 

Manufactured tobacco of various 
kinds. 

Olive oil 

Other vegetable oils 

India ru bber 

Hard- wood lumber 

Oak, poplar, and other timber 



Pine timber of various kinds 

"Wood for dyes 

Textile goods, cotton and wool 

Various kinds of linen 

Hemp 

Ccooa fiber 

Jute 

Bran 

Rags and cuttings for manufactur- 
ing paper. 

Wines (17,254,555 liters) 

Liquor (737,057 liters) 

Water of life (eau-de-vie, 6,336iiters) 

Rum (616,201 liters) 

Kaolin 

Phosphates of various kinds 

Pyrites of iron 

Raw sulphur 

Coal 

Coke 

Mineral tar and pitch 

Iron ore 



Various kinds of bar and sheet iron . 

Copper 

Lead ore 

Pe wter 

Zinc 

Caustic soda 

Ammoniac salts 

Sulphate of copper 

Sulphate of lime 

Starch 

Candles 

Pottery, glass, and crystal 

Jute tissues 

Manufactured cotton cloth 

Woolen cloth 

Manufactured paper and pasteboard 

Dressed pelts 

Machines of various kinds 

A rtieles of metal 

Furniture and articles of wood 

Small v easels and barks 

Gold and silver 

Various other small articles 



Total 1,310,608,956 



Kilos. 

177, 873 

6, 443. 401 

157,111 

22,749 

12, 124 

2, 416, 037 

594, 901 

295,923 

2,389 

25,062 

498, 899 

180,549 

1, 979, 191 

1,334,117 

7,767 

1,692,550 

64, 672, 233 

29, 369, 536 

812, 578 

125, 494 

5,209 

1, 199, 626 

990, 990 

2,251,623 

188,567 

12,642,511 

14. 382, 221 
855, 076 
289, 574 

11,484 

441,808 

5. 277, 169 

24. 383, 329 
3,221,760 

785, 000 

883, 880, 939 

7, 994, 550 

14, 284, 088 

105, 133, 800 

21,051,330 

1,160,923 

3,134,416 

234, 247 

753, 994 

15,709 

1, 177, 858 

2, 860, 567 

17, 360, 360 

973, 556 

19, 101 

1,001,999 

192, 509 

386, 981 

79,483 

62,764 

15,236 

956, 498 

469, 780 

49, 355 

1, 389, 930 

10, 703 

11,476,973 



Country from whence exported. 



Kilos. 

104, 

6,521, 

102, 

27, 

7, 

2,287, 

1,942, 

208, 

1, 

6. 

349, 

162, 



1,864,033 

1,311,420 

29, 278 

536, 651 

66, 578, 989 

27, 154, 820 
167,996 
99,306 
107, 879 

2, 296, 085 
346,334 

3, 287, 832 
111,238 

12, 157, 940 

19,842,279 ( 
847,616 I 
281,682 
14,005 ! 
1,355,612 
5.316,668 
12, 738, 857 
8,043,420 ; 
2,306,087 
979,449,695 ! 
10, 157, 399 
20, 184, 734 
114,998,084 

23,601,688 I 
1,246,756 J 
8,055,931 | 
281,757 ' 
750,000 
400 I 
2,139,215 
2, 331, 879 
16,887,802 i 
876,031 
11,820 
1, 561. 556 
115, 194 
315, 109 
87,427 
47,368 
11,236 
1,058,921 
459, 367 
94, 874 
1, 498, 480 
63,391 
27, 801, 655 



1,485,518,325 



Spanish West Indies. 

West Indies, Colombia, Egypt. 

Germany, England. 

England. 

Holland. 

Mexico, Central America. 

Brazil, West Indies, Central Ameria. 

England. 



Algeria. 

Mexico, West Indies. Holland. 

Ttaly, Spain, Mexico. 

England, Spain. 

Colombia, Madagascar. 

England and Germany. 

Norway, Russia, United States, 

Canada. 
Russia, Norway. 
West Indies. 
Colombia, England. 
Germany, England. 
Italy, England, Germany. 
Mexico, England, Algeria. 
England. 
Belgium, Algeria. 
Norway and Sweden. 

Spain, Algeria. 

Spain, England, Italy, Turkey. 

Holland, Kngland, Germany. 

Algeria, Mexico, Germany. 

West Indies, Colombia. 

England. 

Belgium, United States, Algeria. 

Portugal. * 

Italy, Belgium. 

England. 

Do. 
Spain, Algeria. 
England, Belgium, Holland, United 

States. 
England. 
Spain, Australia. 
Spain, England. 
Holland, England, Spain. 
Belgium. 
England. 

Do. 
England, Sweden. 
England, Belgium. 
Germany, England. 
England. 

England, Germany, Belgium. 
England. 

Germany, England, Spain. 
England, Belgium, Germany. 
Germany, England, Belgium, Italy. 
Germany, England. 
England, Germany, United States. 
England, Algeria. 
Germany, England, Brazil, Spain. 
Germany, Norway. 
Cayenne, West Indies, Colombia. 
England, Mexico, Colombia, Algeria. 
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Exports from the porta of the Loire River, namely, Nantee and St. Nazaire, for the years 

1896 and 1897. 



Article. 



Mules 

Salted pork 

Skins of animals 

Aununl oils 

Eggs ot various kinds of fowls . 

Cheese 

Fre*«h butter 

Honey 

Fertilizers 

Ivory Mack 

Dried and smoked fish 

Canned fish 

Grains and iiour 

Seabiacuit* 

Rice 

Dried vegetables 

Potatoes 



Fresh fruits for the table 

Dried fruits 

Grains for planting 

Raw angarol French colonies . 

Candiedsu cars 

Refined sugars 



Sugar biscuits. 



Condensed milk 

Coffee 

Manufactured tobacco. 



Olive oils 

Other vegetable oils 

India rubber and guttapercha . 

Small round timber 

Ship timbers 

Timber for building purposes. . . 

Hoop timber 

Fruits on the stock 

Dried vegetables and conserves. 

Fodder 

Bran 

Seeds for manufacturing oils 

Rags and wastes for paper 

Wines (3,351,571 liters) 

Vinegar (124,075 liters) 

Beer 

Eau-de-vie "(1. 150,027 liters) ..... 

Liquors (54,264 liters) 

Mineral waters 



Building stone 

Materials 

Coal and coke 

Coal tar , 

Structural iron and steel. 

S£T::::::::::::::::::: 

Zinc 

Extracts for coloring 

Dyeing materials 

Chemicals 

Varnish 

Roan. 



Pottery, glass, and crystal . 

Thread 

Linen and hemp 

Cotton cloth 

Woolen goods 

Cotton garments 

Paper boxes 

Dressed hides and skins ... 

Machines and utensils 



Furniture of wood. 

Small vessels 

Other articles 



Total 212,137,876 



1896. 



KUo:(a) 

600 

466,788 

113,653 

151 429 

6,008,453 

145, 270 

716, 742 

174,608 

677,809 

601,871 

235.862 

3,557,990 

23, 244, 460 

74, 810 

800.127 

439, 353 

2,688,505 

1,691.270 
1, 248, 330 

478.662 
3,647.182 

146,306 
1,328,533 

112,715 

70.526 

1, 107, 149 

122, 291 

216, 518 
284,047 
8,119 
622,190 
180, 270 
538,377 

3,807,785 
96,146 

1, 170, 753 
584,180 
533.355 
579,340 

1,506,257 

5,357,790 
210,062 
138,383 

2, 182, 130 
55,047 
148,211 

325,262 

23,025,114 

60, 207, 469 

70,895 

3, 195. 132 

105, 904 

6. 772, 515 

3, 610, 170 

9,051,571 

1,138,129 

1,068.070 

208,682 

739,564 

4, 223. 051 

292,977 

488,820 

1,046,953 

766,137 

210, 376 

993,392 

469, 385 

814, 751 

5,846,578 

1711,827 
1, 122, 717 
16, 187, 683 



1897. 



KUoM.(a) 

300 

256,992 

107, 305 

204,400 

4, 231. 335 

135, 517 

529, 193 

320.250 

919. 739 

214,432 

50,836 

4,142,852 

8, 195, 361 

94,637 

1,385,209 

530.265 

2, 666, 525 

1,409,276 
732,654 
248,521 

8,684,904 
134, 134 

2,348,927 

140, 480 

99,400 

1,449,997 

103, 873 

214,435 

710,931 

29,811 

28.896 

436, 312 

367, 061 

4, 764, 144 

133,499 

1,555,609 

1, 594, 677 

563,286 

1,512,915 

1, 803, 646 

3, 854, 307 

142,686 

111,803 

2,527,288 

62,401 

120,974 

232,101 

11, 252, 399 

64, 812, 659 

148,029 

11,748,589 

96,990 

7,460,699 

2,988,971 

9, 655, 360 

1, 291, 720 

1,700,003 

208.265 

388,440 

4, 214, 596 

462,565 

234,820 

912,719 

773,660 

189,897 

868,099 

454,872 



5,908,671 

2,354.558 
1,209,000 
19, 316, 042 



208,837,720 



Country to which imported. 



West Indies. 

West Indies, Madagascar. 

Belgium, England, Mexico. 

Madagascar, Belgium. 

England. 

Algeria. Mexico, Colombia. 

England. Spanish West Indies 

Belgium, Algeria. 

Belgium, West Indies. 

Kngland, West Indies. 

French possessions. 

England, West Indies, Belgium. 

England, Norway, West Indies. 

West Indies, Algeria. 

West Indies, Belgium 

West Indies, Madagascar, Belgium. 

England, Algeria, Colombia, Portu- 
gal. 

England, West Indies. 

England, Mexico, Colombia. 

England, Belgium, Mexico. 

Portugal, England, Belgium. 

Germany, Belgium, Mexico. 

England, Algeria, Germany, Bel- 
glum. 

Belgium, Germany, Colombia, Mex- 
ico. 

Mexico, Colombia. 

England, Belgium. 

England, Guiana, West Indies, Co- 
lombia. 

Guiana, West Indies, Mexico. 

West Indies, Belgium, Genu any. 

England, West Indies. 

England. 

England, West Indies. 

England. 

England, West Indies. 

England, Mexico, Brazil. 

England. Belgium, Madagascar 

Guiana, England, Madagascar. 

England. 
Do. 

Germany, Guiana, Belgium. 

French West Indies, Mexico. 

Guiana, Brazil, England. 
England, Mexico, Colombia. 
West Indies, England, Mexico. 
Brazil, West indies, Colombia, 
Mexico. 

England, Germany, West Indies. 
China, Madagascar. 
West Indies, Spain, Mexico. 
West Indies, Algeria, Russia. 
England, Algeria, Mexico. 
England, West Indies, Belgium. 
England, Belgium, Mexico. 
England, BolgiumjQermany. 
England, Guiana, West Indies. 
England, Mexico, Germany. 
England, Mexico, Colombia. 
Brazil. 

England, Mexico, Colombia. 
West Indies, Algeria, England. 
Algeria, Belgium, Colombia. 
Mexico, West Indies, Colombia. 
Mexico, Colombia, West Indies. 
West Indies, Mexico, England. 
Mexico. Colombia, England, Algeria. 
West Indies, Mexico, Colombia. 

Mexico, Guiana, Belginm, Portu- 
gal, Russia, Japan. 
Algeria, England, Mexico, Brazil. 

Algeria, West Indies, Belgium, 
Mexico, Colombia. 



a\ kilo— 2.2046 pounds. 
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I have not been able to obtain an itemized list of the imports at both 
of the ports of the Loire River — namely, Nantes and St, Nazaire— for 
the first six months of 1898, there being no consular agent at the latter 
place, which is a much more important port for foreign commerce than 
Nantes, as vessels of the heaviest draft may enter its port. Daring 
the first six months of 1898, the imports at the port of Nantes amounted 
to 235,608,800 kilograms, valued at 32,796,900 francs ($6,329,000). The 
exports for the same period amounted to 37,520,600 Kilograms, valued 
at 8,693,700 francs ($1,677,000). 

The importations from the United States at the port of Nantes for 
the year 1897 and for the first six months of 1898 are as follows: 



1897. 



First six months of 1818. 



Article. 



Quantity. I Value. 



KUot. 



Salt pork | 670 

Evaporated vegetables ' 49,082 

Dried apples, chops 957,424 

Prunes , 15,000. 

Coffee 32.507 

Lumber (mostly pine) 2,078,213 | 

Couch grass 20,297 

Hemp rope 570 I 

Wines (1,427 liters) 200 

Phosphates 5,579,872 

Bitumen ! 1,372,261 

Heavy oils | 13,344 

Machinery, agricultural ' 150, 000 

Mechanical tools 

Navigation machinery 

Fishhooks j 

Silverware 

Grain sacks ! 

Petroleum 

Prunes ' 

Wheat I 



Franc*. . Dollar*. 



1,000 

14,400 

249,200 

10,000 

44,900 

210,000 

15.200 

300 



103 

2,799 

48,096 

1,930 

8,666 

40,530 

2,934 

58 



Quantity. 

Kilo*. 
853 



993,441 



12,216 
702,543 
34,612 



Value. 



Francs. 
900 



248,400 



16,600 
58,800 
26,000 



223,200 

96,100 

1,200 

150,000 



43,000 

19,000 

232 

28,950 



6,851 

164, 516 

2,991 

2,020 

466 

709 

954 

583,500 

28,112 

3,304,848 



Total '10,311,891; 982,000 198, 388 5, 788, 132 



900 

164,500 

2,800 

2,020 

47,000 

163,000 

300 

33,000 

16,800 

751,700 



1,490,600 



DoUmr*. 
174 



47, 941 



3,304 
11,348 
5,018 



174 

81,749 

540 

390 

9,071 

31,459 

58 

6.369 

8,24* 

145,078 



295,907 



The above gives only a part of the goods received from the United 
States, as a great amount of machinery and other goods is first con- 
signed to agents in England and sent from there to this port. It will 
be noticed, however, that the imports for the first six months of 1898 
exceed iu value the entire imports from the United States for the 
year 1897. 

Importations of merchandise from the United States at the port of St. XaMaire for ike 
year 1897 and for the first six months of the year 1898. 



Article. 



1897. 



First six months of 1898. 



Preserved meats. 

Wheat 

Oats 

Wheat flour 

Dried apples 

Tobacco 

Lumber 

Oils 

Manganese 

Works in nickel . 

Empty casks 

Rye 

Corn 

Phosphates 

Raw sugar 



Kilo*. 

295 

1,573,619 

174, 199 

7, 762 

44,663 

800 

4,095,000 

400 

190 

180 

198 



rounds. 

650 

3, 469, 200 

384,039 

17, 1 12 

98,464 

1,764 

9,027,837 

882 

419 

397 

437 



Total. 



Kilos. 

549 

83,401,286 

2,822,730 

81,632 



3,438,834 
994 



5, 155, 823 

2,259,848 

3,353,000 

678 



Pound*. 

1,210 

183,868,475 

6,222,901 

69,736 



7,581,253 
2,101 



11,366,527 

4,982,061 

7,392,024 

1,274 



5,897,403 13,001,201 | 100,465,375 I 221,485,742 
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St. Nazaire is at the mouth of the river Loire, 30 miles west of Nantes. 
I have been unable to obtain the general imports for the first half of 
1898 from all countries, but in another part of this report will be shown 
the importance of the port concerning the movements of vessels. 

During the year 1897, the vessels entering St. Nazaire and Nantes 
numbered 3,295, with a tonnage of 1,133,417. The vessels departing 
numbered 3,331, with a tonnage of 1,137,504, making a total of 6,626, 
with a tonnage of 2,270,918. This indicates an increase of 225 vessels 
over 1896, and 782 over 1895, with an increased tonnage over 1895 of 
234,900 tons. During the last six months of 1898, 30 vessels arrived 
from the United States, and within the past six months 16 have departed 
for the United States, which indicates a decided increase over the previ- 
ous year. There is a regular steamship service between the ports of 
the Loire Eiver and Bordeaux, St. Malo, Havre, Glasgow, Dublin, Belle 
Isle, Brest, Lorient, and ports of Spain and the Mediterranean. The 
Compagnie Ur6n£rale Transatlantique has a regular passenger and cargo 
service between St. Nazaire and the ports of Cuba, Mexico, Central and 
South America. A new entrance is being made from the harbor to the 
bay, or rather the Atlantic Ocean. When completed, vessels of heavy 
draft may enter at all seasons. The harbor will be the finest on the 
coast of France. Naval vessels may enter the present harbor, which 
is cut from the mouth of the Loire Biver, but owing to the tide, they 
are often obliged to wait some hours. Extensive shipyards are located 
at St. Nazaire, where vessels of all kinds are constructed, including 
war ships for the French navy. The Compagnie G6n£rale Transatlan- 
tique is now building three large passenger steamers for the service 
between Havre and New York. The city of St. Nazaire, located at the 
mouth of the Loire Kiver, is about 30 miles from Nantes. Prior to 1892, 
only vessels of comparatively light draft could pass up the river as far 
as Nantes, in consequence of the shifting sand in the bed of the stream. 
In that year a maritime canal was completed, which cuts off a bend in 
the river and avoids the most difficult place. The canal is something 
over 4 miles in length, and was constructed at a cost of over 26,000,000 
francs. Eight hundred and twenty-seven vessels passed through tbe 
canal in 1897, which was an increase of 50 per cent over the tonnage of 
the first season after its completion. Vessels of 3,500 may now come 
up as far as Nantes. The matter of deepening the channel of the river 
as far as Orleans is being agitated in a spirited manner. Several con- 
ventions with that object in view have recently been held in Nantes 
and at other points along the river. 

The consular district of Nantes, comprising the agencies of Angers, 
Lorient, and Brest, covers a large territory. Nantes, including the 
suburbs, contains a population of more than 200,000, and is a great 
trade center, having numerous line wholesale establishments. It is situ- 
ated on the river Loire, 30 miles from its mouth. Shipbuilding is a very 
important industry. The other leading industries are the large estab- 
lishments for canning sardines, the biscuit works "LefiSvre Utile," 
where more than 600 persons are employed, tanneries, chemical works, 
soap works, flouring mills, which have a capacity of 450 tons of wheat 
per day, tin-plate mills, cotton and linen mills, button works, and cord- 
age works. The chief exports to the United States are canned sar- 
dines and canned pease. 

The chief industries at Angers, which is a city of 50,000 inhabitants, 
are shoe and umbrella works and extensive slate mines. These mines 
are 600 feet underground, and produce about 100,000 tons of slate annu- 
ally, which finds a market largely in England and Germany. More than 
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800 men are employed in the mines. The chief exports to the United 
States are books, seeds, and nursery stock. 

Brest, the leading naval port of France, has a population of about 
50,000. The leading exports to the United States are sardines and 
canned pease. The chief imports are coal from England and lumber 
from Canada and Norway, amounting last year to 14,000 tons. 

Lorient is another city where the leading exports to the United 
States are sardines and canned pease. The city is almost as large as 
Brest. The chief import is coal from England. Last year, 14,000 tons 
were imported. 

Morlaix, near Brest, ha« many extensive plants for the manufacture 
of butter, known as the butter of Brittany. It is sent to the West 
Indies, Mexico, Central and South America, where I understand it 
comes into competition with butter from the United States. 

This butter is artificially colored, mostly with a material known as 
"raco." Heretofore, I think United States producers have failed to 
give proper attention to the trade of this district. Being but a short 
distance from England, the merchants and manufacturers from that' 
country make frequent visits with their wares, which are usually much 
inferior to those of the United States. The principal cities in the dis- 
trict are Nantes, Tours, Brest, Lorient, Angers, and St. Nazaire. To 
the latter place, as well as to Nantes, cargoes can be sent direct. Ameri- 
can products most likely to find a market here are all kinds of machin- 
ery, dried fruits, lumber, and grain. 

I have given statistics for 1896 and 1897, from the ports of the Loire, 
which are not asked for in the circular, but as no full report appears to 
have been sent from this district for some years, I regard all of the report 
herewith furnished as of interest. This is an important commercial 
district and will continue to develop, as there is a direct steamship 
line from St. Nazaire to Cuba, and a good trade with the West Indies 
exists. 

Joseph I. Brittain, Consul. 

Nantes, November 14, 1898. 



XICE. 



Although a considerable business might be done with this port in 
certain articles of American manufacture, and despite the existence of 
a regular line to and from Genoa coinciding with the arrivals and 
departures of the German lines from New York, I am not able to report 
that any direct transactions have taken place. 

I shall as soon as possible, in a series of special reports, indicate the 
articles that should enter into immediate consumption here if for- 
warded direct. 

THE HARBOR. 

Following the general demand from all sources for the enlargement and 
improvement of the harbor, a plan has been elaborated, and approved 
by the municipal authorities and by the Government, for the accom- 
plishment of this most indispensable work. Matters in this connection 
were coming to a very serious pass, and I have it upon undoubted 
authority that the outer harbor is shallower than the inner one, and 
that on numerous occasions, vessels having the proper draught for 
anchoring within the inner harbor found that they could not pass the 
outer one. Ships so incapacitated were compelled to proceed to the 
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neighboring bay of Villefranche to be lightened, the goods having to 
be towed back to Nice, thus causing a great increase of expense. It 
is hoped that simultaneously with the dredgiug operations for the 
enlargement mentioned above, measures may be taken to increase 
the depth of the outer harbor. The plan will cost, according to present 
estimates, 3,000,000 francs ($579,000). 

The chamber of commerce of Nice has appropriated toward this 
amount the sum of 300,000 francs ($57,000) and the municipality of 
Nice 1,225,000 francs ($236,425), the balance to be appropriated by the 
Government. The plan is at present before the miuister for the 
approval of the Chambers, and in case it obtains their confirmation, a 
schedule of harbor dues and tonnage taxes will be enforced, and the 
result applied to the reimbursement of the sums advanced by the 
chamber of commerce and the municipality. 

SUPPRESSION OF CERTAIN OCTROI DUTIES. 

Octroi (municipal customhouse) duties on hygienic liquids are to 
be suppressed from the 1st of January, 1899. The term " hygienic" as 
here applied indicates wine, beer, cider, mineral waters of all sorts — 
in short, all liquids consumed by the population that may not be classed 
as liquors, cordials, and bitters. At first sight, this would appear to 
be the beginning of that reform measure which has been agitated 
during so many years— the suppression of the octroi. But the town, in 
order to make up the loss of revenue created by this suppression, will 
elaborate a new tariff of octroi duties. The population, therefore, so 
far as the reform in question is concerned, will find itself precisely where 
it was before. The total of octroi duties collected in Nice during the year 
1897 amounted to $3,350,000 francs, equal to about $646,550. 

TRAMWAYS. 

The town of Nice occupies, for its population, a very extended acreage. 
The new town has been gradually encroaching upon the suburban dis- 
tricts to such an extent that entire new neighborhoods are springing 
up within the town limits. For many years past, the only means of 
communication has been furnished by three of the most primitive lines 
of horse cars, or "trams," as they are called here, using in all only 28 
cars, stopping at 7.30 p. m. The lines were owned by a Belgian com- 
pany, which has in the past earned considerable dividends. The shares 
of the company have recently been purchased by the Thomson-Houston 
Electric Company, of Paris, and the managers purpose adding three or 
four lines, upon which they will use about 132 conveyances, running 
until midnight. The work, according to present arrangements, is to be 
completed by October 1 , 1899. The concession is for seventy-five years, 
and includes that for the line from Cannes to Mentone, which was the 
property of the Belgian company mentioned above. 

BUILDING OPERATIONS AT NICE. 

I have to report a continuation of the building activity already men- 
tioned. This revival dates from the first visit of the Queen of England 
to Ciiniez in 1895, which had the effect of prolonging the season by at 
least six weeks. The importance of such a prolongation for a town 
depending almost entirely for its resources and prosperity upon the 
influx and sojourn of foreign visitors can not be overestimated. The 
fact that much of the building now being done is for the middle 
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classes and shopkeepers would indicate that they are thus investing 
their surplus profits. It has been asserted in certain quarters that 
building is being overdone, but rents keep the high limit reached 
during past years. 

BUSINESS LICENSES. 

The ''Contribution des Patentes" brought in a sum of 1,318,341.18 
francs (about $254,440) for the year, paid by 7,305 individuals. These 
licenses, regulated by a general law for all of France, are divided into 
eight classes. Foreign commercial travelers do not pay any license in 
France, except in case they are subjects or citizens of a country taxing 
French commercial travelers. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Public health has been excellent during the past year, and I am 
unable to chronicle the existence, to any appreciable extent, of infec- 
tious diseases of any kind. 

I append herewith different tables, showing declared exports from 
this consular district to the United States, as taken from the consular 
invoices; tables showing the amount or value of exports and imports, 
obtained from the authorities; and table of shipping of the various 
ports. 

Table A. — Showing declared value of exports from the consular district of Nice, as taken 
from certification of invoices. 



Article, a 



Con feotionery , 

Earthenware (artistic pottery) 
Oil: 

Almond 

Olive 

Perfumery 

Total 



1897. 



$1,080.24 
1,416.24 

7, 178. 27 
63, 688. 55 
721, 148. 94 



$1,029.34 
1,258.82 

6,596.96 

58,205.51 

441.390.63 



794,512.24 i 608,481.26 



a Manufactured in district. 

Increase in 1897 over 1896 is $286,030.98. 

It will be noticed that this considerable increase is practically con- 
fined to one article, viz, perfumery. This is accounted for by the desire 
of shippers to get their goods to the United States before the operation 
of the present tariff. 

Table B. — Exports from the consular district of Nice for the year ending December SI, 
1897 f as taken from customs returns. 



Whither exported. 



Article. 



Italy I Bricks and tiles . 

Italy, Spain, Turkey Casks (empty)... 



Value, a 



Do.' 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



United States and other countries . 
United States and Italy 

1 %::::::z:::::::::::::::::: 

Do 



ToUl. 



Coal. 

Glass 

Hides (raw) . 

Lumber 

Oil (olive) ... 
Perfumery .. 

Plaster 

Pottery 

Wines 



♦2,864 

18,560 

5,775 

888 

7.700 

2,250 

113,440 

408,00 

L«s 

8,33b 

200 



I 



594,820 



a Including costs and charges. 
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The figures above given are really mere approximations, and can not 
be considered correct. Nevertheless, they are the only ones obtain- 
able. For instance, the olive oil is given in tons, and it has to be 
reduced to the average price per kilo. Again, olive oil is given as 
exported only to the United States, while we know from our official 
declarations of invoices that the amount sent to the United States is 
less than half of the above sum. Then, as to the item of perfumery. 
The entire amount is only a little over half of the declared exports to the 
United States alone. This will be accounted for because a large quan- 
tity of perfumery is probably sent from Grasse to Marseilles, and is 
shipped from the latter port to the United States. Thus it is not con- 
sidered as an export from here, but as simply going from one port to 
another. The authorities can only give indefinite ideas as to the values 
of imports and exports. The amount of duties collected can be ascer- 
tained accurately, and that seems to be all that is considered necessary. 

Table C. — Imparts into the consular district of Nice for the year ending December 81, 1897. 



From whence imported. 



Russia and Italy. . 
Turkey and Italy. 
Italy. 



Italy and Switzerland 

England 

Italy, Russia, Sweden, Austria, United States . 

Italy and Turkey 

Italy and England 

Italy, Spain, and Tunis. 
Italy 



u &: 



Norway, England, Netherlands 
Italy 



Italy. Spain, Greece, Turkey, Algeria. 
Russia, Kou " 



oumania, Algeria . 



Total. 



Article. 



Bran 

Carobs 

Charcoal 

Cheese 

Coal 

Frnitcfteah) 

Hemp 

Lumber 

Maize 

Meat (sal ted).... 

Oil(olive) 

Rice 

Staves 

Stockfish 

Vegetables (dry) . 

Wines 

Wheat 



Value. 



$67,060 

100,125 

34,340 

2,700 

433,446 

12,500 

8,200 

306,800 

18,408 

600 

1,538,100 

720 

4,400 

16,520 

400 

621,040 

276, 364 



3,436,723 



Total customs duties collected, $415,888. The values of the above 
tables are expressed in United States gold, at the rate of 19 & cents 
to the franc. 



Table D. — Aggregate number and tonnage of vessels which ent-ered the ports of the 
consular district of Nice in foreign trade, with cargo or in ballast, during the calendar 
year 1897. 



Port. 



Number of vessels. 



With 
cargo. 



In 
ballast. 



Total. 



Tonnage. 



With 
cargo. 



In 
ballast. 



Total. 



Nice 

Antibes .... 

Cannes 

Golfe Juan . 
Men tone.... 
Monaov ..... 
Villefranche 

Total. 



42/ 
133 
409 

61 
136 
123 

72 



45 
105 
345 

17 

12 
1 

13 



472 
238 
754 

78 
148 
124 

85 



229,075 
14, 402 
64,290 

3,016 
13,230 

9,928 
11,499 



2,354 


231, *29 


5,840 


20,242 


7,510 


71,800 


1,495 


4,511 


391 


13,621 


105 


10,033 


864 


12,363 



1,361 



538 



345,440 



18,559 , 363,999 



As I have said before, no American ships (merchant vessels) have 
entered these ports during the year. 



KlCE, July 26 y 1898. 



Harold S. Van Buren, Consul. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 

In reply to circular of August 5, 1898, I forward herewith a state- 
ment concerning the trade and industries of this district for the six 
mouths ended June 30, 1898. 

I have had occasion to forward several special reports upon the indus- 
tries and commerce of Nice, and in those reports I have also treated the 
question of the export trade which might be created with this port. 
This being the case, there is not much to be said regarding the move- 
ment of imports and exports, which has not, during the six months 
in question, presented any special features, and I would refer to the 
special reports already forwarded from this consulate. 1 

I can not abstain from repeating that I consider there is a consider- 
able field for an American export business with this port. If American 
products have been able to compete in Switzerland, where considerable 
manufacturing industries exist, and after paying much heavier freight 
and transfer charges than would be the case for merchandise coming 
to this port, it will be seen at a glance that Nice is favorable for the 
creation of an export business. 

Transportation facilities by sea have received a valuable adjunct in 
the establishment of a regular line of steamers of the Austrian Adria 
Line, which connects with the splendid service of German steamers 
plying between New York and Genoa. The importance of this line for 
the port of Nice, especially in case goods require to be delivered 
promptly, can not be exaggerated. 

1 know of no laws or regulations of a discriminating character affect- 
ing American vessels. 

As to taxes in addition to tariff rates, affecting the United States 
trade in common with that of all other countries, I would mention the 
"octroi" or municipal customhouse dues, which are as follows: 

Building materials of all kinds, such as doors, windows, metal fixtures of all kinds, 
ranges (if built in walls), boilers (if built in walls), metal plates for roofing or for 
interior use, 42 cents per 220 pounds. 

Movable stoves, ranges, boners, baths, furniture of aU kinds—in short, all manu- 
factured articles, free. 

Wood in bulk for building and industrial use, 58 cents per 2,200 pounds. 

Wood sawed and squared, 96 cents per 2,200 pounds. 

Wood worked oi molded for building or carpenter work, $1.92 per 2,200 pounds. 

Metal in bulk for building purposes, 42 cents per 220 pounds. 

Metal beams and tubing or all kinds for building purposes, 42 tents per 220 pounds. 

Metal columns and worked metal beams and railings, 58 cents per 220 pouuds. 

Soaps, $1.40 per 220 pounds. 

Perfumed soaps, perfumed grease, cosmetic, pomades, powders, waters, oils, 
extracts, and all perfumery, $4.60 per 220 pounds. 

Varnishes (except those mixed with alcohol), white zinc, white lead, and painting 
materials generally, $1.94 per 220 pounds. 

Hams, sausages, cooked and smoked meats, $3.08 per 220 pounds. 

Dried or preserved fruits and vegetables, $1.92 per 220 pounds. 

The transformation of the existing system of tramways, mentioned 
in my report of July 26, 1898, has been commenced, and the rails for 
the line from Cannes to Mentone (the concession for which belongs to 
the French Thomson-Houston Company, owning now the Nice tramway 
line) have been laid from the former place to the western limit of this 
town. This innovation does not, in my opinion, present any interest- 
ing feature for our export trade, for the reason that the company 
(parent) is an American concern and already uses as much American 
material as it finds it practicable to employ. 



1 See reports preceding and following. 
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I believe that the importance of the creation of a postal- package 
system has often been poiuted out and discussed in detail. Its advan- 
tages can not be overestimated. It now exists between the various 
countries of Europe, and has caused the inauguration of certain trades 
between Great Britain and this port. I know of houses, mills, and 
wholesale dealers in linens, cloths, provisions, teas, soaps, and pat- 
ented articles in London and elsewhere that have, without any special 
effort, succeeded in establishing a very considerable export trade by 
means of the 7-pound and 11-pound postal packages, which may be 
sent here for 42£ cents for the former and 5$J cents for the latter; and 
this trade is still in its infancy. The system, if extended to the U nited 
States, would doubtless be a most important factor in opening up an 
export movement in numberless articles. 

I append Table A, showing value of goods manufactured in this 
district and exported to the United States; Table B, a return of ex- 
ports; Table C, a return of imports; and Table D, a statement of num- 
ber of vessels and their tonnage entered — all for the six months ended 
June 30, 1898. The very large decrease in the exportation of perfum- 
ery (Table A) was due to increased purchases in 1897, in view of the 
application of the new tariff. 

Table A.— Declared value of goods manufactured in this consular district exported to 
the United States t shown in the certification of invoices for the six months ended June 
SO, 1898. 



1898. 



1897. 



Confectionery 

Earthen ware (artistic pottery) 

Meal (almond) 

Oil: 

Almond 

Olive 

Sesame 

Perfumery 

Wines 

Total 



$212.78 
888.17 
343.96 

4,664.65 

23,414.36 

383. 55 

166,834.71 

977.54 



197,719.72 



$425.50 
1,101.71 



4,659.18 
36, 954. 35 



443,795.18 



486.935.92 



Decrease in 1898, $289,216.20. 

Table B. — Return of exports at the consular district of Nice for the first six months of 
1898, taken from the custom-house returns. 



To— 



Italy 

Italy, Spain, Turkey 

Italy 

United States 

United States and Italy . 

n„-:::::::::::::::::: 

Do 



Total. 



Article. 



Bricks and tiles . 
Casks (empty) .. 

Coal 

Oil (olive) 

Perfumery 

Plaster 

Pottery 

Wines 



Value, a 



$656 

13,520 

1,480 

2.400 

144,000 

436 

531 

300 

"l63,323 



O B 98 — VOL 2- 



a Including cost and charges. 

-16 
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Table C— Return of imports at the oonsular district of JVtoe for the first six months of 
1898, taken from the custom-house returns. 



From — 



Article. 



Value. 



Russia 

Turkey and Italy 

Italy 

England 

Italy 

Russia, United States, Roomania, and Austria. 

Italy 

Italy, Spain, and Tunis. 
Italy ^^ 



"fc; 



Norway 

Italy 

Russia and Roumania 

Spain, Italy, Greece, and Algeria. 



Total. 



Bran 

Carobs 

Charcoal 

Coal 

Fruit (fresh) 

Lumber 

Maise 

Oil (olive) 

Rice 

Staves 

Stockfish 

Vegetables (dry). 

Wine.!*.*.".""!.".".* 



$8,900 
133,500 
16,100 



98,500 

2.&I4 

112,700 

300 

1,460 

6,720 

7,640 

137,588 

310,800 



1,067.070 



Tablk D. — Aggregate number and tonnage of vessels which entered the ports of the con- 
sular district of Nice in foreign trade for the first six months of 1898. 



Port. 


Number of vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Loaded. 


Ballast. 


Total. 


Loaded. 


Ballaat. 


Total 


Nioe 


127 
2 

9 

1 
6 
4 
1 


4 
33 

1 


131 
35 

10 

1 
7 
5 
1 


45,156 
122 
4,017 
84 
1,047 
2,095 
3,567 


436 

1,549 
7 


45,592 


Antilles 


1,671 


Cannes 


4,024 


Golf Juan 


34 


Mentone , 


1 
1 


99 

5 


1,146 


Monaco 


2,100 


Vlllefranohe 


3,567 










Totals 


150 


40 


190 


56,038 


2,096 


58.134 







Nice, October 2% 1898. 



Harold S. Van Buren, Consul 



THE INDUSTRIES OF NICE. 

I have thought that for the information and guidance of those who 
might contemplate the opening of commercial relations with this port, 
a succinct description of the industries now existing would be of a 
certain value. 

Referring to the regularly constituted companies now existing, I have 
been enabled, after a considerable amount of investigation, to compile 
a tabulated statement which, with its table of reference, thoroughly 
explains itself. As an evidence of the present prosperity of the city, 
to which I have referred in a previous report, I would draw attention 
to the actual quotations of local values now ruling, compared with 
those indicated as being the lowest reached. 

Besides these, I am informed that there are in process of formation 
companies to promote the following industries: 

A tannery in the town. 

A lime and cement industry just without the town limits, which would 
be a probable successful competitor of No. 6 of the statement, since the 
latter is over 18 miles from Nice and is not being on a line of railway. 

A brewery on a large scale now being built in the town. 

A company to work a silver-bearing lead deposit in the neighborhood 
of Guillaumes (about 40 miles from Nice). 
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A company to float a coal mine at Garros, on the Southern Bailway, 
a few miles out of Nice. I have investigated this matter and find the 
product to be a rather inferior bituminous coal. It is claimed that it 
might be laid down in Nice at about six francs ($1.20) per ton, while 
English coal sells at about forty francs ($8) per ton. 

A vein of coal has been discovered in the neighborhood of La 
Turbie, and trial tunnels have been dug. 

As to these last, I would advise petroleum companies in the United 
States to refer to several reports by Mr. Max Bouchsein, consul of the 
United States at Barmen, Germany, 1 on the subject of an emulsion 
made of petroleum refuse, which enables owners of low-class coal 
mines to transform their inferior coals into briquets for engine driv- 
ing and gas making. For these purposes, the briquets are superior 
to the best English coal. The exportation of this emulsion from the 
United States would enable the working of such mines as are not of 
themselves able to compete with the better qualities of coal. 

Furniture. — There are several furniture manufacturers. The articles 
are often carved and are not remarkable for solidity. Much furniture, 
however, is brought from Paris, and a certain quantity from England. 
There is a factory at Puget Theniers (terminus at present of the 
Southern Bailway, 64 kilometers from Nice) employing 200 men. 

Soap. — There are several small manufacturers of common soap. A 
great deal of this class of soap is brought from Marseilles, and fine 
toilet soaps come from Paris and England. 

Perfumery. — There are several manufacturers. They do not make 
novelties in the perfumery line, nor excellent toilet waters, such as are 
made in the United States. Notwithstanding the proximity of Grasse, 
which exports great quantities of essential oils, a very large quantity 
of fine perfumes, etc., is brought from Paris and from England. 

Foundry and machine shop. — There is one situated at Le Bay, just 
outside the town limits. It employs from 50 to 65 men, and is occupied 
in making iron and bronze castings of a bulky nature and repairing 
machine parts. It has manufactured several pressure pumps for the 
Government, to furnish water to the garrisons quartered in forts on 
mountain tops in various parts of France and in Algeria. 

Artificial ice of distilled water is manufactured by a firm employing 
about 20 men, and in connection with a soda water and beer bottling 
business. 

Carriages. — There is but one manufacturer of any importance, and 
his products are for the most part limited to small affairs, lacking light- 
ness and style. The greater part comes from Paris, and carriage 
trimmings are brought from various parts of France, and. some patented 
articles in connection with the trade from England. 

This review of the industries of Nice, while not giving technical 
details which should form the subject of special reports, will present 
an idea of the existing conditions. It will be seen at a glance that 
there is a great lack of manufacturing industry ; that what does exist is 
of the most rudimentary kind; that anything not coming under this 
category is brought from many miles in the interior or from foreign 
parts; and that the manufacturing interests are not at all proportionate 
to the population of the city, to its position as a point of distribution 
to the immediate vicinity, or to its situation as the most important port 
between Marseilles and Genoa. 

* See Consular Reports Nob. 207, Dec, 1897, and 213, June, 1898. 
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Tabulated statement of incorporated companies. 



Name of company. 



Societe du Gaz and de 1' Elec- 
tricity 

Caissede Credit* 

Societe Immobiliere* 

Society Indnstrielle and Com- 
mercial e 4 

Transport* and Demenage- 
menta* 

Contes lea Pins* 

Hotel Coamopolitain * 

Tannerle Nicoise 8 

Societe dea voitures* 

Casino de N ice »• 

Societe dea Forcea Mot rices ' ' . . 

Societe La Ceramique u 

Societe d HydrothGrapie " 

Societe Generate des Engrais ,s . 

Distillerie Blanqui »• 



When 
founded. 



Capital. 



Francs. 
1858 4,650,000 
1865 5,000,000 
1878 4,000,000 



1869 



1882 500, 
1876 1,000, 



,280,000 



1892 

1890 

1881 

1892 

1897 

1898 > 

1893 j 



1898 



675, 
400, 
420, 
2,500, 
"900, 
300, 
145, 
200, 
850, 



Nomi. *&■« 



nal 



price 



years. 



Francs. Francs. 
500 1,725 
500 645 

500 650 



500 



000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 ! 

000 

000 

000 

000 



500 


500 


500 


900 


500 


525 


100 


105 


500 


485 


500 


580 


500 


850 


500 


500 


500 


500 


500 


500 


500 


500 



Lowest 
price 

daring 
recent 
years. 



Present 
quota- 
tion. 



Francs. Francs. 

1, 150 , 1, 720 

80 600 

240 640 



480 

215 
30 
490 
100 
110 
500 
850 
500 
150 
200 
500 



Amount 

of last 

dividend. 



800 ! 

500 
640 
500 
100 
160 
560 
850 
500 
200 
250 
500 



Francs. 
63.84 
27.60 
27.60 

35.00 

28.00 
35.00 
30.00 
5.00 
12.50 
85.00 



20.00 



Dura- 
tion of 
com- 
pany. 



1914 
1909 



1919 

1912 
1904 
1910 
1915 
1911 
1936 
1947 
1948 
1913 



1948 



1 Has the monopoly of lighting the town by gaa, electricity, or other means ; expires in 1914. 

* Engaged in general banking business, having agencies in Draguignan, Grasse, and at Genoa in 



Italy. 

3 Engaged in buying, selling, and exchan 
number of hotel building* at Monaco and "* 



real estate, in building to sell or to hold. Owns a 



I Engaged in buying and selling wheat, corn, oats, and grain in general. 
A Engaged in a general cart, van, and carriage transportation business. 

• Manufactures lime, cement, etc., and has lately commenced to produce tiles of terra cotta and 
pavements of cement. 

7 Formerly owned and managed the Hotel Grande Bretagne, which was sold, and now owns and 
manages the Cosmopolitan. 

8 Engaged in tanning; produces only the coarser grades of leather. 

• Does a general livery-s table business. 

10 Owns and manages the Casino Municipal of Nice, consisting of a winter garden for concerts and 
a theater. 

II Has purchased water-power rights situated on the Var at distances varying from 15 to 26 miles 
from Nice, and has lately sublet a portion to the new electric traction society. 

18 Variable. 

12 Has just been formed for the manufacture of pottery of all kinds. 

14 Owns and manages a hydropathic establishment in Nice and has been but a partial success, owing 
to inferior management. 

'* Does a general trade in manures of all kinds, natural and chemical. 

16 Engaged in a general distillery business and tho manufacture of certain patented bitters and 
liquors. 

Harold S. Van Buren, Consul. 
Nice, October 22, 1898. 



RHEIMS.' 

The exports of this consular district to the United States for the 
year 1897 (ending June 30) were $4,536,237.64; for the year 1898, 
$3,950, 182.11; showing a decrease of $586,055.53. 

The principal articles of export showing this decrease were: 

Woolen textiles, exports : 

1897 $306,534.33 

1898 18,379.48 

Decrease 288,154.85 

Hosiery, exports : 

1897 301,737.57 

1898 195,627.97 

Decrease 106,109.60 



1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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Kid gloves, exports : 

1897 $395,258.20 

1898 306,481.84 

Decrease 88,776.36 

Woolen manufactures decreased nearly $300,000. On the other 
hand, the only article of export showing an increase of any importance 
was cotton goods, exports of which in 1897 were $54,232.93, against 
$101,615.91 in 1898, an increase of $47,382.98. 

These cotton goods were of a very fine quality and were invoiced at 
from 14 to 52 cents a yard. 

Other articles of export, amounting to over $100,000, were: 

Champagne, exports : 

1897 $3,114,172.67 

1898 3,099,275.39 

Decrease 14,897.28 

Drags, principally chloride of lime : 

1897 111,473.67 

1898 105,396.40 

Decrease 6,077.27 

Of the total exports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, cham- 
pagne was a little less than 79 per cent, kid gloves about 1% per cent, 
and hosiery about 5 per cent, leaving less than 10 per cent for all other 
articles. 

Champagne is, then, the leading export to the United States from 
this part of France. The grapes from which the wine is made are all 
grown in the Department of Marne, within a radius of 40 miles from 
ltheims. The wine is manufactured principally at Rheims and Eper- 
nay. The grapes which bring the highest price are grown at Verzy, 
Verzenay, and Ay. The hillsides on which the grapes grow at these 
places are seldom offered for sale, and when they are, readily bring 
$1,000 or more an acre. Many of the inhabitants of these villages are 
rich. 

In the Department of the Marne, there are at present about 44,000 
acres in grape cultivation, which are this year estimated to produce 
10,000,000 gallons of wine. 

The Department of the Marne furnishes a large percentage of the 
champagne of the world, and during the last year, there were exported 
to the United States over 206,500 cases of one dozen bottles each. 
This wine paid the national treasury in round numbers $1,650,000, or 
about the one-ninetieth part of the entire amount of customs received. 

If the tariff is a tax paid entirely by our own people, this tax is levied 
upon the rich, while it furnishes at the same time protection to the cham- 
pagne industry in the United States. But if the duty were entirely 
removed,' the price to the consumer would certainly not be lowered over 
50 per cent of the duty, and, if this assumption is correct, we are taxing 
and receiving from the foreigu producers here nearly $ 1,000,000 annually. 

At the present time France is buying from the United States more 
than she sells to us, but I have no means of knowing the money value 
of the products of the United States purchased or consumed by this 
consular district. It is situated in the interior, has no port of entry, 
and very few, if any, goods are imported directly. The balance of trade 
is, however, no doubt largely in favor of the district. I should like 
very much to increase the sale of American products, and yet it is not 
an easy thing to do. The French people are creatures of custom. It 
is very difficult to induce them to change their habits or to use articles 
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to which they are not accustomed. To illustrate: There are very few 
rocking chairs in Bheims or, foi that matter, in any part of France. In 
the United States every family has several. One would think they 
could be easily introduced here, but no one has ever succeeded in 
doing so. 

I have not seen a washboard or wringer, and I am sure there are very 
few used. The French do not wash that way. The women gather around 
a pool of cold water and laboriously beat the clothes they are washing 
with a kind of paddle; the hands are the only wringers. The consump- 
tion of ice is limited, for the French do not like iced drinks, and ice cream 
is not one of the luxuries that the young Frenchman offers to his lady- 
love and her chaperon. It requires labor and perseverance to induce 
the French people to buy anything to which they are not accustomed. 
Above all, they wish to see and examine before they buy. AU of the 
articles of American manufacture that have obtained a foothold have 
been pushed with vigor by salesmen familiar with the goods, on the 
spot. Agencies have generally been established in Paris, and from 
there, salesmen have been sent to the smaller cities and large towns. 

Bequests to United States consuls from their countrymen to aid 
them to establish a foreign trade are certainly increasing. I have on 
file now enough matter of this nature to keep one man busy for the 
balance of the year without doing anything else. It is impossible to 
reply to this correspondence promptly, and I am sure that much of the 
information asked for, if obtained, would be of no practical use. One 
thing is absolutely certain : It is useless to send descriptive catalogues 
printed in English to the French merchants engaged in various lines of 
trade. Yet, with the proper mode of procedure, it seems to me that 
American products could be sold in this part of France, and, if already 
introduced, that their sale could be materially increased. 

Bicycles have a good start. Four years ago, I am told, there were not 
100 in the whole city of Bheims. Now, they are coming into more gen- 
eral use, and workmen are commencing to employ them. There are a 
number of machines of American make. These have been introduced 
generally by houses having headquarters in Paris. Many more can be 
sold in the future. 

The roads are fine and all vehicles ot pleasure seem to me too heavy. 
I have not yet seen a buggy. All conveyances intended for two per- 
sons, without an extia driver, consist of cumbersome carts, ugly and 
uncomfortable. 

The furniture made in France is of solid construction but high priced. 
Wood is scarce and dear. 

All the plows and harrows that I have seen are of French manufac- 
ture, and they do not compare favorably at all with plows like the 
"South Bend" or u Oliver,** or with harrows like the "Acme." 

The lamps in use here give very poor light. There are no lamps for 
sale in this city that are furnished with a burner similar to the 
Bochester. Perhaps, the Bochester would burn too much oil to please 
the French, who are very economical. 

If manufacturers or firms interested largely in the lines of goods I 
have indicated would combine and establish agencies at some port of 
entry or central point in France and work the territory — as they do 
in the United States — with experienced and capable men, gratifying 
results would be accomplished. 

It does not matter so much, I think, whether the men who are sent 
understand the French language. A man capable of selling goods in 
the United States, speaking English only at the start, would succeed 
much better than a man speaking English and French fluently, but not 
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familiar with the goods and with no capacity as a salesman. It is 
much easier to hire interpreters than salesmen. 

I feel assured that success in selling American goods in France will 
be attained in the future, as in the past, by judicious expenditure of 
capital, backed by intelligent, persistent, personal effort. 

William A. Priokitt, Consul. 

Bheims, October 12, 1898. 



ROUBAIX. 1 

I forward herewith a series of comparative tables setting forth the 
various industries in the consular district of Roubaix, France, and the 
exports and imports of this district. These tables, taken from official 
sources, show as follows: 

1. Textile industry of the consular district of Roubaix, France, for 
the years 1896 and 1897. 

2. Imports and exports of textiles in the consular district of Roubaix, 
France, for the years 1896 and 1897. 

3. Clearances of wool, wool waste, cotton, flax, and silk through the 
conditioning houses of the consular district of Roubaix, France, for the 
first six months of 1896, 1897, and 1898. 

I. Number of lace, tulle, and embroidery machines in Oaudry, France, 
in the consular district of Roubaix, with number of employees for the 
year 1897. 

5. Miscellaneous imports and exports for years 1896 and 1897. Table 
A, for 1896-97, giving weight; Table B, for 1897, giving values. 

6. Importations and exportations of glass of all descriptions for the 
consular district of Roubaix, France, for the years 1896 and 1897. 

7. Goal production for the years 1896 and 1897, and coal consumption 
in the consular district of Roubaix, France, for same period. 

8. Cost of working mines. 

9. Importation and exportation of iron, steel, machines, tools, and 
zinc for the consular district of Roubaix, France, for the year 1897. 

10. Exports to the United States from the consular district of Bou- 
baix, France, for the first six months of the years 1897 and 1898. 

II. Return of all shipping at the port of Dunkirk, in the consular 
district of Roubaix, during the year 1897 (sailed). 

12. Return of all shipping at the port of Dunkirk, in the consular 
district of Roubaix, during the year 1897 (entered). 

13. Return showing principal articles or import at the port of Dun* 
kirk, in the consular district of Roubaix, France, during the years 1896 
and 1897. 

14. Return showing principal articles of export at the port of Dun- 
kirk, in the consular district of Roubaix, France, during the years 1896 
and 1897. 

The average crop of cereals for 1897 isestimated at: 10,467,950 bushels 
from 314,818 acres. The potato yield of 1897 was 1,055,250 tons from 
49,670 acres; beet root, 20,617,395 tons from 143,077 acres; 8,006 acres 
in oleaginous plants yielded 2,870 tons of seeds; and 6,795 acres in 
textile plants (hemp and flax) produced 15,692 tons of fiber. 

The National Postal Savings Bank reports for this consular district, 
for 1897, 162,985 deposits, amounting to $6,099,622, and 96,917 with- 
drawals of deposits, amounting to $6,764,273, an excess of $664,651 
withdrawals over deposits. 

1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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I have applied to the customs authorities, the only bureau from which 
this information can be obtained, for the exports and imports to other 
countries than the United States from the consular district of Rou- 
baix for the first six months of 1898. My applications have not been 
acknowledged. Any information that I may receive later on this 
point will be forwarded. 

The decline in the exports to the United States has been disastrous 
to the producers of this region, and all effort on the part of foreign 
officials to inform themselves concerning existing trade conditions with 
other countries is looked upon with distrust. 

I have found it less difficult to arrive at general trade conditions 
affecting France as a whole than to collate the statistics for this district 
alone. 

I append a supplementary report — a labor review, taken from an 
official source — of the exterior commerce of France for the first six 
months of the year 1898. The tables for the exports and imports for 
the first six months of 1898 will be found to correspond with those 
given in my report dated July 18, 1898, and published in Advance 
Sheets of Consular Keports for August 30, 1898. l 

A new system of tovring barges on the canal went into operation on 
the Aire Canal, between Aire and La Bassee, a distance of 25 kilo- 
meters, about four months ago. This is an overhead trolley system, on 
the same principle as that of the electric railway. It is now proposed 
to introduce this system on the D£ule Canal, between Lille and La Bas- 
see. It has been found that four large barges can be towed with great 
ease and little cost at the rate of from 10 to 15 kilometers (6.2 to 9.3 
miles) an hour, while under the old system, horse or hand power, 
only 3 to 4 kilometers (1.8 to 2.4 miles) were accomplished. 

Important works are in course of construction at Lille for the manu- 
facture of electric bicycles and motor carriages. It is expected that 
three or four hundred men will find employment, as many of the cabs 
of the town are to be fitted with the electric motor. Smaller works of 
the same character are already in operation at Tourcoing and working 
on full time. 

A manufactory of organs is to be started shortly at Tourcoing. 

There are no special licenses affecting commercial travelers. The 
slight tax of registration of each new arrival in the town is paid by the 
hotel at which the traveler stops. After a residence of one year, cer- 
tain taxes are imposed that differ in rate in each town. 

The municipal tax, or octroi, differing according to the article, affects 
all articles of consumption, whether native or foreign. It is expected 
that this tax will be decreased January next. 

There are no laws in France requiring that goods shall be marked to 
show country of origin or manufacture. 

The coarser classes of cotton textiles are not manufactured in this 
district. 

The market for lumber still offers excellent chances to American 
dealers. It will be seen by Table A, No. 5, that the import of lum- 
ber into France during 1897 wasf 5,529,370 square meters in excess of 
the amount imported in 1896. I am told by importers that they find 
difficulty in securing American deliveries according to the terms of the 
contract. 

France also consumes large quantities of dried and canned fruits. I 
consider the American article vastly superior to the products from the 
south of France, that are sold in the market at high prices. 

1 Also in Consular Reports No. 217, October, 1898. 
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If a syndicate of American firms would open a house in Paris for the 
exposition of American articles, such as canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables, kitchen and household utensils, small tools, stoves, ranges, 
portable furnaces, and furniture of not too high grade, I think the articles 
could be introduced rapidly throughout France. The families of Amer- 
ican consuls would be the first patrons. There are a few Parisian houses 
that keep a limited number of American articles, but in all cases the 
customer must seek the article, not the article the customer. If such 
a house were opened, and the goods properly catalogued in French and 
illustrated catalogues sent to principal dealers in each town, with an 
occasional visit from an intelligent agent speaking the language, I feel 
convinced that the interested firms would meet with a quick return on 
their investment. 

Eonbaix and other towns in this consular district have direct and 
constant communication with Paris (distance four hours). Many houses 
have branches in Paris, so that articles would find purchasers in this 
region, if it were known that a Paris house existed where a representa- 
tive collection of American goods was kept. 

The uncomfortable Austrian bent- wood rocking chair is seen in many 
Paris shops. If the American article exists here, I have not been able 
to find it. The nearest approach to an American rocker was offered me 
by an English house at a cost of $30. A similar article sells in the 
United States at one-fourth the price. 

The French cooking stove (I speak after a trial of three models in 
less than three months) will not cook anything that requires a steady 
heat on the bottom. The mystery is that the American stoves have 
not been adopted long ago. Gas ovens are extremely primitive and 
dear in price. In addition to this, they are arranged with a view to 
consuming the greatest amount of gas; they are, as a rule, rented by 
the gas company. 

W. P. Atwell, 
Commercial Agent. 

Roubaix, September 23, 1898. 



Table No. 1.— 


Showing 


the textile industry of the consular district of Roubaix, France, 
for the years 1896 and 1897. 


Textiles. 


4 

bjDhC 
•S B 

p3 
BB 

P.© 

53 
109 


u 

-i 

5 > 

5 
35 


ig mills, 
ig mills. 


Number of spindles. 


Number of weaving 
machines. 


Hand 
weav- 




3 
• 

H 

61 
82 

1 
31 




Active. 


In- 
active. 


Total. 


Active. 


In- 
active. 


Total. 


ing.a 


1896. 
Cotton 


13 
167 

4 
164 


1,805,639 
1,780,665 


7,900 
8,830 


1,813,589 1 3.225 
1,789,495 ' 27,757 


240 

500 

20 

S65 


3,465 

28,257 

56 

11,971 


819 


Wool 


5,996 






36 
11, 106 


563 


Flax and jute 

Silk 


70 


5 


416,844 
19,230 
111, 006 


14,250 
*" 150* 


431,094 

19,230 

111,156 


2,474 
310 


Mixed textiles ... 
Tulle 




8 


9 


94 
214 

9 


i6,970 
685 


150 

20 

240 

2,390 

20 

775 


17, 120 
705 

2,968 

28,538 

56 

14,868 


9,117 
40 


1897. 
Cotton 


61 
134 


5 
35 


66 


1,888,745 
1,837,504 


8,250 
80,000 


1. 896, 995 
1, 917, 504 


2,728 

26,148 

36 

14,093 


875 


Wool 


79 171 


5,575 




1 
21 


4 
191 


503 


J ate and flax 

Silk 


74 


4 


429,566 , 14,250 

19,230 i 

107,750 150 


443, sie 

19,230 


8,464 


Mixed textiles... 
Tulle ..... 


7 


3 


98 
221 


107,900 


16,395 
702 


150 
10 


16,545 
712 


8,801 
60 




1 







1 







a Approximate number of machines working. 
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Table No. 2. — Showing the import* and exports of textile* from the consular district of 
Boubaix, France, for the years 1896 and 1897. 



Article. 



Broken flax 

Broken hemp . . 

Broken jute 

Raw wools 

Flax yarns 

Jute yarns 

Woolen yarns. . 
Cotton yarns... 

Raw cotton 

Cotton lace 

Cotton tissues . 

d ate tissues 

Woolen tissues 
Flax tissues . . . 

Wool waste 

Paper stock 



Tmpor 


tations. 


Exports tions. 


1896. 


1897. 
Pounds. 


1896. 


1897. 


Pounds. 




Pound*. 


178, 382, 516 


158,385,343 


72 


3,041,495 


9,981,347 


16,425,772 


53 


363,638 


53, 569. 494 


36, 307, 376 


07 


279,048 


346.573,117 


329,356.929 


20 


23,033,202 


2,716,252 


2,286,022 


78 


2,895,327 


2, 192. 588 


897,899 


44 


2,771,986 


590,640 


472,025 


11 


4,818,854 


2,953,676 


2,262.471 


19 


380,668 


53, 326, 780 


60, 876, 732 


13 


7,896.429 


11,307 


9,230 


01 


222,492 


352,578 


362,287 


41 


2,380,162 


395,654 


343,466 


87 


507,370 


290,468 


426,405 


08 


8,865,267 


2, 085, 509 


2,285.027 


55 


820,135 


8,432,327 


7, 507, 846 


84 


49,713,818 


11,184,826 


8,503,517 


65 


38,437,075 



Table No. 3. — Showing the clearances of wool, wool waste, yams, cotton and flax, and silk 
through the conditioning houses in the consular district of Boubaix, France, for the first 
six months of the years 1896, 1897, and 1898. 

[1 kilogram equals 2} pounds.] 





1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Roubaix : 

Combed wool 


Kilograms. 

14, 674, 439 

3,631,160 

1,125,346 

260,928 


Kilograms. 

11,790.615 

2,963,388 

1, 071, 774 

382,362 

30,989 

11,099,152 

2.720,850 

1,160,590 

3,137,369 

3,730 

1.736,106 
2, 601, 103 

50,405 
434,173 


Kilograms. 
14, 499, 681 


Yarns 


3,322.626 


Cotton and flax 


1, 275, 459 




540, 810 


Silk 


46,109 


28,247 


Tourooing: 


11,514,894 

2.850,260 

1,185,950 

1,981,158 

2,310 

1,851,741 
3, 122, 118 


12, 524, 285 


Yarns 


2,506,033 


Cotton and flax 


1, 233, 943 




3, 291, 380 


Silk 


3,586 
1,652,264 


Fourmies : 

Combed wool 


Yarns 


2,369,483 


Cateau: 

Combed wool 


189,567 


Yarns 




525,937 









Table No. 4. — Showing the number of lace, tulle, and embroidery machines and employees 
in Caudry, France, in the consular district of Boubaix. 





Ma- 
chines. 


Weav- 
ers. 


Warp 
wind- 
ers. 


Bobbin 
wind- 
ers. 


Hank 
wind- 
ers. 


Fold- 
ers. 


Em- 
broider- 
ers. 


Spin- 
ners. 


Mend- 
ers. 


Leawers 


410 
132 
43 


820 
132 
43 


152 
29 

8 
5 

1 


237 

47 
21 
8 

1 


203 


224 








Fnis 




...... 


34 


Bobinot 




i j 




Grec 


12 12 
2 2 






i 




Point d' Esprit 


] 




I .j---.. 


Embroidery 


65 






65 i28 j * **57 
















Total 


664 1.009 


195 


314 2(U 


224 


65 


128 


91 















Number of machines, 664; number of employees, 2,230. 
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Table No. 5 A. — Miscellaneous imports and exports for the consular district of Itoubaix, 
France, for the years 1896 and 1897. 



Product*. 



Coffee pounds 

Chicory do.. 

Raw skins do.. 

Prepared skins do.. 

Mineral tar do.. 

Miscellaneous oils do. . 

Petroleum, erode do. . 

Petroleum, refined do. . 

Coopers' stock pieces 

Lumber sq. meters 

Paper pounds 



Importations. 



1890. 



10, 029, 109 

40, 641, 268 

11,317,301 

878, 176 

83,078,409 

31,254,231 

89, 173, 865 

133, 191 

267,959 

277,917 

3, 281, 337 



1897. 



9,894,370 
42, 518, 896 
11,848,401 
983,862 
106,978,267 
35,564,575 
96,490,222 

4,155,813 

338,694 

6,806,287 

2, 121, 325 



Exportations. 



1896. 



47,808 

5,924 

10,241,794 

1, 165, 061 

29,329,964 

9,013,419 

13,637 

14,962 

1,094,064 

29,279 

4,357,777 



1897. 



44,235 

95,554 

11,834,968 

1,684,139 

23,253,298 

11,952,267 

24,294 

65,755 

1,367,000 

1, 196, 217 

2, 783, 160 



Table No. 5B. — Showing the exports and imports for the Department of the North of 

France for the year 1897. 

IMPORTS. 



Article. 



Bicycles 

Butter 

Chemicals 

Clothing 

Cotton (raw) 

Cotton tissues 

E«a 

Flax 

Fruits 

Furniture 

Hemp, low, and jute. 

Iron and steel 

Machinery 



Value. 



$32, 

206, 

1,890, 

74, 

4,662, 

147, 

59, 

8,318, 

254, 

35, 

1,592, 

661, 

2,218, 



Article. 



Paper and books 

Petroleum 

Seeds (oleaginous) 

Silk 

Skins 

Soda, nitrate 

Tools 

Wheat 

Wool and wool waste, etc 

Yarns of all kinds 

Miscellaneous , 

Total 



Value. 



$696,407 

896,214 

11,672,501 

43,124 

1,057,887 

6,430,586 

438,536 

12,204,164 

41,745,609 

1,722,567 

24,702,302 



122,363,879 



EXPORTS. 



Article. 



Chemicals 

Cotton and cotton tissues 

flax and tow 

Floor and grain 

Furniture 

Iron and steel 

Machinery 

Paper ana books 

Rasa (paper stock) 




Article. 



Skins. 
Sugar. 
Tools. 



Upholstery (miscellaneous) . 
Wool and wool waste 



Woolen tissues . 

Yarns of all kinds 

Miscellaneous articles . 



Value. 



$520,639 

9, 005, 121 

1,461,239 

269,458 

17,189,653 

5,150,473 

2,515,670 

13,851,654 



Total ' 58,067,759 



Table No. 6. — Showing importations and exportations of glass for the consular district 
of Roubaix, France, for the years 1896 and 1897. 



Article. 



Window glass 

Holland glassware 

Bottles 

Plate glass 



Importations. 



1896. 



Pounds. 
2,512,884 
6, 849, 492 
2, 881, 654 
46, 314 



1897. 



Pounds. 
3, 170, 631 
6,862,097 
1,384,950 
711,893 



Exportations. 



1896. 



Pounds. 
15,814,187 

6, 987, 686 
18, 806, 539 

8,632,243 



1897. 



Pounds. 
15.985,200 
6, 728, 103 
13, 066, 330 
10, 138, 100 
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Table No. 7. — Showing production of coal in the consular district of Roubaix during the 

years 1896 and 1897. 



Mine. 



Aiizin 

Aniche 

Douchy 

Eacarpelle 

Vecoigne 

Fresnesmidi 

Azincourt 

Crespin 

Flines <es Kacbes 
Marley 



Total . 



Pita work- 
ing. 



1896. 1897. 



Pita being 
opened. 



1896. 1897. 



Quantities mined. 
1896. 



Tons 

883.153 

904,647 

308.568 

594,840 

134,271 

150, 176 

94,892 

56,750 

2,580 



1897. 



Ton*. 

2,971,049 

1, 08»i, 013 

401.272 

626.800 

125. 667 

137, 368 

97, 318 

67,000 

51.325 



5,201,877 . 5,523,812 



Table No. 7A. — Showing consumption of coal in this consular district, toith names of 
countries in which the coal was produced. 



Source. 



Mine* of the North (this district) 

Mines of the Pas de Calais 

Mines of Belgium 

Mines of England 

Mines of Germany 

Total 



1896. 



Ton$. 


Tons. 


2. 132, 363 


2,131,325 


3. 296, 844 


3,359,597 


1, 103, 850 


986,838 


2,815 


1.610 


985 


150 


6,536,857 


6, 479, 520 



1897. 



Table No. 8. — Shounng working cost and employees of coal mines in the consular district 
of Roubaix for the years 1S96 and 1897. 



Concessions being worked 

Concessions shut down 

Production tons 

Active pits 

Pits being opened 

Number of pi t workmen 

Number of day workmen 

Total number of workmen 

Production of each pit workman tons 

Total salaries 

Mean salary of each workman 

Salary by ton of coal 

Price of coal by ton 



1896. 



18 
4 

5, 201, 877 
45 
1 
16,913 
5.608 
22,521 
308 
$5, 460. 675 
$243 . 
$1.15 I 
$1.83 i 



1897. 



18 

4 

5, 523, 812 

45 

1 

17,544 

5,813 

23,357 

315 

$5,729,094 

$245 

$1.04 

$1.87 



Table No. 9. — Showing imports and exports of iron, steel, machines, tools, zinc, etc., for 
the consular district of Itoubaix for the years 1896 and 1897. 



Article. 




rounds. 

Bar iron 810,115 

Bar steel 1,277.823 

Wrought iron 32,800,073 

Machines and accessories 29, 877, 509 

Iron piping 1,313,096 

Rails 305,907 

Sheet iron 420,734 

Tools of all k inds 471. 550 

Zinc 49,166,455 

Worked iron 17.469.201 

Wire 5.698,281 



Pounds. 

680,788 

1, 067, 545 

66. 643. 724 

31,904,848 

1,887,512 

78,276 

670,074 

247, 726 

49, 044, 163 

11,575,594 

461, 401 



Exportation. 



1896. 



1897. 



Pounds. 

24, 829, 050 

31, 750. 765 

12, 659, 167 

27, 700. 063 

425,594 

32. 615, 644 

3, 506, 002 

683,159 

6, 982, 912 

27,507,169 

455.222 



Pounds. 
28, 367. 970 

3, 575. 140 

5.215.841 
17,948,717 

1,415.981 
10, 759. 621 

3,472,484 
587.690 

4,601,909 

30,412,916 

174,748 
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Table No. 10. — Showing exports to the United States from the consular district of 
Roubaix,for the first six months of the years 1897 and 1898. 



Article. 



Bagging (old) 

Chalk 

Chemicals 

Chtffon linen batiste 

Cotton goods 

Dress goods 

Elevators 

Flax and jute 

Flax (combed), tow. and waste. 
Glass. 



Grease 

Hosiery 

Jute and jute yarns. 
Lace. 



Leather goods 

Linings and vesting* 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous silk, satin, and cotton. 

Pipes 

Potash 

Rope(manila) 

Seeds 

Serum 

Skins 

Stone (worked) 

Sugar 

Thread 

Tilea 

Upholstery goods 

Wood (carved) and chairs 

Wool, (tops, waste, combed) 

Wool doth 

Yarns 

Drills 



Total. 



1897. 



$549 
91.777 



1,709 

. 954, 874 

160 

130. 060 

4,108 



28,494 



101,671 
1,089 

600 
9.111 
1,680 

509 
4,868 



6,787 
92 



3,773 

1, 104, 100 

655 

11,537 

145,574 

343 

1, 228, 441 

170 

25,086 



4,858,750 



1898. 



$1,574 
4.790 

40,501 

1.523 

1,773 

426, 649 



45,443 

1,154 

24,079 

4 816 

288 

17.097 

978 

7,715 

19, 293 

517 

616 

16,420 

970 

8.142 



2,667 
168 



1,859 

2,156 

102,848 



13, 513 



1,473 



747, 499 



Table No. 11. — Return of all shipping leaving the port of Dunkirk during the year 1897. 



Flag. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 




11 
2 
26 
13 
231 
12 


5,765 

583 

10,384 

1,592 
56, 525 
13,837 


12 

39 

56 

89 

905 

65 

72 

32 

8 

12 

3 

4 

1 

153 


9.373 

25,622 

47,117 

30,274 

744,492 

45,380 

14,411 

7.844 

9.925 

15, 079 

5.468 

5.349 

1,739 

137, 905 


23 

41 

81 

102 

1,136 

77 

72 

32 

8 

12 

6 

4 

2 

296 


15,138 


Swedish 


26, 205 




57,501 


Danish 


81,866 


British 


801,017 




69,217 




14 411 








7 844 








9 925 








15,079 




3 


2,060 


7.528 


Greek 


5,349 




1 
143 


719 
81,016 


2,458 




218. 921 






Total 


441 
265 


172, 481 
23,918 


1,451 
533 


1.149,978 
208, 517 


1,892 
798 


1, 322, 459 




232, 435 






Total for the year preceding 


706 
740 


196,399 
207.327 


1,984 
1,946 


1,358,495 
1.288,774 


2,690 
2,686 


1.554.894 
1, 496, 101 
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Table No. 12.— Return of all skipping entered at the port of Dunkirk during the year 1897. 



Flag. 


Sal 
Number. 

10 
2 
19 
14 
226 
12 
1 


ling. 


Steam. 


T 

Number. 


otal. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Tonnage. 




4,716 
58J 

6.275 

1,727 
57,504 
13,551 

1,378 


12 

39 

60 

91 

906 

65 

73 

33 

7 

11 

2 

6 

1 

. 186 


9,373 

25,490 

51.180 

82,888 

750.154 

44.033 

15,354 

8,023 

8.529 

13,930 

3,814 

8,613 

1,739 

145, 316 


22 

41 

79 

105 

M32 

77 

74 

33 

7 

12 

4 

6 

2 

367 


14,089 


Swedish 


26,073 




57.455 


Danlsh~ 


84,615 


British 


807.658 




68,184 


Dutch 


16,732 




a 023 


Spanish ....... 






8,529 


Austrian - T 


1 
2 


448 
868 


14,378 


Italian 


4,682 


Greek 


8,613 




1 

181 


719 
77,302 


2,458 


French 


222,618 






Total 


469 
218 


165.071 
15,838 


1,492 
507 


1, 169, 036 
199,290 


1,961 
725 


1,834,107 


French coasting 


215,128 






Total for the year preceding 


687 
758 


180.909 
211,328 


1,990 
1,934 


1.368,326 
1,291,348 


2,686 
2,792 


1,549,235 
1,502,676 



Table No. 13. — Return showing principal articles of import at the port of Dunkirk 
during the years 1896 and 1897. 



Article. 



Wool: 

River Plata and Urn 
guay 

Other countries 

Tallow 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Oleaginous seeds 

Molasses 

Wood 

Jute 

Flax 



1896. 



390,812 

41.212 

1, 324 

40.881 

112,722 



180.447 
31,348 
98,390 
22,067 
56,020 



1897. 



$86,749 

48,167 

3,042 

82.800 

124,709 

24,722 

17, 140 

1,867,388 

12,385 

98,541 

15, 312 

50,633 



Articles. 



Cotton 

Oil cakes 

Pvrito 

Bit union 

Petroleum 

Oil 

Coal 

Ore (iron) 

Cast iron 

Lead 

Ore (zinc) 

Nitrate of soda 
Main 



1896. 



322,575 
24.091 
27,714 
39,463 
31,585 
13,699 
60,406 

160,995 
11,712 
2,671 
24,710 

189,353 
95,142 



1897. 



•25,957 
24,921 
37,616 
48,479 
34,762 
11,181 
60,000 

135,861 

21,130 

1,607 

31,038 

108,506 

188,581 



Table No. 14.— Return showing principal articles of export from the port of Dunkirk 
during the years 1896 and 1897. 



Article. 



Tallow 

Wool and waste . 

Guano 

Flour 

Linseed 

Sugar: 

Refined 

Brown 

Glucose 

Hay and straw.. 

Bran 

Rags 

Oilcakes 

Phosphate 



1896. 



3318 
2,212 



1897. 



21,914 


14,052 


1,959 


1,234 


. 140 


2,169 


61,603 


174, 278 


897 


1,401 


34,018 


37,391 


2,355 


2,276 


2,028 


2,308 


2.204 


2,924 


15,196 


24,186 



$1,036 
1,573 
175 



Article. 



Slates 

Coal 

Potash 

Animal charcoal 

Chicory 

Jute: 

Yarn 

Tissues 

Empty barrels and casks 
Oil: 

Rape 

Groundnut 

Iron, rails, etc 



1896. 



1897. 



$3,636 

58,464 

3,293 

12 



1,365 

166 

2,460 

856 

978 

26,638 



$2,493 

47,784 

3,902 

35 

203 

1 306 

208 

2,360 

1,752 

692 

23,142 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 

The report of the customs on the foreign commerce of France for the 
first six months of 1898 shows a decrease of 2 per cent in the importa- 
tion of manufacturing supplies and of a little more than per cent 
in the exportation of manufactured articles, when compared with the 
corresponding period of 1897. 

This same report states that the increase in the importations of food 
supplies is three-fourths greater; that there is an increase of 4 per 
cent in the importation of manufactured articles, while the exportation 
to other countries of French raw material necessary to manufacture has 
fallen off 7 per cent. 

The activity of past years has been checked, the total value of expor- 
tation of manufactured articles for the first six months of 1898 amounting 
to about the value of those exported during the first six months of 1896. 
The following will serve for comparison : 

Exportation of manufactured articles. — January to June 30, 1898, 
$174,942,148; January to June 30, 1897, $187,447,583; January to June 
30,1896, $174,404,257; January to June 30, 1895, $165,457,163. 

The total value of all manufacturing supplies imported is somewhat 
below that of 1896 and a little above that of 1895, as shown below. 

Importations of manufacturing supplies. — January to June 30, 1898, 
$227,219,672; January to June 30, 1897, $231,962,647 ; January to June 
30, 1896, $230,666,266; January to June 30, 1895, $206,079,224. 

This decrease in activity in all industrial branches is attributed to 
small harvests, which have affected internal commerce, and to the 
Spanish- American war, which has checked exportation. Exports are 
decreasing rapidly, owing to the fact that countries that were once 
consumers are now producers, and compete with France in foreign 
markets. 

Five hundred and forty- five groups of manufacturing and commercial 
employees and workmen, numbering 104,000 members, have furnished 
reports on trade activity up to July 15, 1898. These reports show 7 per 
cent of unemployed. 

In the following branches, work is as active as during the month of 
July : Mines, quarries, printing, leather dressing, gloves, cabinetmaking 
and carpentry, metallurgy, mechanical construction, tinsmith work, 
and building. There is an increase of work among silk workers, hat- 
ters, and wagon and carriage makers. There is a falling off among 
cotton and linen spinners and weavers, workmen on ready-made clothing, 
and china and glass workmen. 

Food articles of daily consumption show a tendency to decrease in 
cost in consequence of an increasing supply, and the price of bread 
has been lowered in several other centers. 

W. P. Atwbll, Commercial Agent. 

BOUBAIX, September 23\ 1898. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 



Below is given a table showing the French exportation of wool yarns 
and wool dress goods for the first eight months of 1898, 1897, aud 1896: 



1898. 



1897. 



1808. 



Combed wool pounds. ! 27,484,980 20,883,060 



17,705,380 



Wool yarns : I 

Combed pounds.. 7,932,900 

Carded do.... 501,440 



Total do. 

Value , 



Cloth aud tiasues : 

England pounds.. 

United States do.... 

Other countrlos do — 



6,732,000 
194,920 



8,254,400 
564.300 



8, 493, 640 6, 926. 920 8, 81 8, 700 
63,446,924 $2,945,802 $3,876,703 



3,446,300 

798,760 

8,668,880 



5,783,140 7,756,760 
1,390,840 2,114,640 
9,625,000 10, 734,360 



Total do.... 12,908.940 16,798,980, 20,605,760 

Value $12,613,750 $16,279,702 ! $19,198,730 



Dress goods: 

England pounds. 

United States do.... 

Other countries do 

do.... 



15,229,940 16,746,620 14,604,700 

652,080 2,872,760 ! 1,987,200 

0,417,180 5,831,540 | 3,910,940 



Total. 

Value. 

Woolen tissues and velvets for upholstery pounds. 

Value. 



Carpets and blankets pounds. 

Value 

Woolen hosiery, including trimmings and shawls pounds. 

Value 



Miscellaneous: 

United States pounds. 

Other countries do. . . 

Total do... 

Value 



22,299,200 


25,450,920 


19,502,840 


$11,953,724 


$13, 715, 344 


$12,363,645 


685,300 


729,520 


539,000 


$508,191 


$543,883 


$343,083 


1,677,940 


1,832,830 


1,807,840 


$597,111 


$609,234 


$439,820 


1,157,640 


1, 274, 350 


2,010,360 


$1. 187, 384 


$1,369,368 


$2,568,552 



329,120 
I 2,234,320 



364,320 
2,409,440 



447,040 
2,261,820 



2,563,440 | 2,773,760 2,908,860 
$3,456,461 | $3,443,409 . $3,742,844 



POSTAL RATES ON MONET ORDERS. 

On the 15th of this month, the minister of commerce signed a decree 
rendering the law of April 4, 1898, relative to postal rates on money 
orders, applicable on and after November 1 of this year. 

According to this law, the rates on money orders are established as 
follows: 5 to 20 francs, 5 centimes; 20 to 50 francs, 25 centimes; 50 to 
100 francs, 50 centimes; 100 to 300 francs, 75 centimes; 300 to 500 francs, 
1 franc. 

For any sum in excess of 500 francs, 1 franc for the first additional 
500 francs and 25 centimes for each succeeding 500 francs or fraction 
thereof must be paid. 

W. P. At well, Commercial Agent 

Boubaix, October 20, 1898. 



TRADE IN ROUBAIX IN 1898. 

I transmit a table furnished by the customs of this consular district, 
giving the importations and expectations in kilograms to different 
countries during the first six months of the year 1898. 

The directors of customs state in their letters that they are not 
able to furnish the value of the goods, until the statistics shall have 
been furnished by a special commission appointed by the minister of 
commerce. 
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Import* and exports from the consular district o/Roubaix, France, for the first six months 

of the year 1898. 



Country. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Great Britain... 

Belgium 

Germany 

Spain 

Italy 

United States.. 
Switzerland . . . 

Busaia 

Other countries 

Total.... 



Kilogram*. 
167,909,519 

1,035,877,347 
198,819,526 
108,135,982 
15, 682, 717 
173,412,605 
6,315,992 
122,881,679 
569,329,751 



2, 398, 366, 018 



Poundi. 

370, 173, 325 
2,283,695,199 

438,317,527 

238,396,686 
34. 574, 118 

392,305,209 
13,924,236 

270,904,950 
1, 255, 144, 369 



Kilogram*. 

113,670,641 

651,317,650 

47, 031, 227 

2,013,784 

18, 219 

11,347,363 

12,280 

6,457,064 

141,144,690 



5,287,485,519 



972,012,908 



Poundi. 

260,598,295 

,435,894,891 

103,685,048 

4,439,588 

40,166 

26,016,396 

27,072 

12,030,623 

311,167,584 



2,142,899,668 



Eoubaix, October £/, 1898. 



W. P. Atwell, Commercial Agent. 



WOOL CONDITIONING IN ROUBAIX IN 1897 AND 1898. 

I give below a table of wool conditioning in this district in the last 
two years: 





1898. 


Total. 


1897. 






Combed 
wool. 


Yarns. 


Un- 
washed 
and wool 
waste. 


Combed 
wool. 


Tarns. 


Un- 
washed 
and wool 
waste. 


Total. 


ilji 


KHos. 
4,325, 438 
4,572,926 
5,423,387 
4,434,789 
4,536,066 
5, 573, 191 
4,558,480 
4,881.368 
4, 817, 468 
4, 210, 662 
4,029,796 
4,276,242 


Kilo*. 
1,242,406 
1,320,884 
1,566,696 
1,647,447 
1,346,904 
1,599,722 
1, 495, 148 
1,407,736 
1,413,841 
1,486,924 
1,281,486 
1,322,644 


Kilo*. 

614, 757 

616, 366 

624,385 

749,438 

540,650 

686,694 

730,535 

591,963 

734,284 

643,664 

562,651 

662,651 


Kilo*. 
6, 182, 601 
6, 510, 176 
7,614,468 
6,831,674 
6, 423, 620 
7, 859, 507 
6, 784, 163 
6,881,067 
6,965,583 
6, 241, 250 
5, 873, 932 
6, 161, 537 


Kilo*. 
3,711,664 
4, 266, 998 
4, 421, 812 
3, 574, 672 
4, 503, 126 
3,998,006 
3, 998, 490 
3,750,336 
4,601,421 
5,073,230 
3,346,480 
3,781,307 


Kilo*. 
1,271,879 
1,336,064 
1,538,505 
1,579,200 
1, 505, 139 
1,488,712 
1,476,482 
1,301,143 
1, 260, 513 
1, 593, 645 
1,412,425 
1,333,918 


Kilo*. 

834,090 

472, 821 

834,879 

557,069 

677,333 

643,539 

453,030 

646,852 

642, 216 

580,256 

531,675 

347, 175 


Kilo*. 
6, 317, 638 
6,075,883 
6, 795, 196 
5,710,941 
6, 685, 598 


Kay..:...:..: 


June 


6, 130, 267 


July 


5, 928, 002 


August 

September .... 

October 

Jf ovember 

December 


5,598,331 
6, 504, 150 
7, 247, 131 
5,462,400 
5,462,400 


Total . . . 


55,639,802 


17, 131, 838 


7,657,938 


80, 329, 578 


49,027,642 


17,097,625 J6, 620, 935 


72,746,102 



Eoubaix, February 6, 1899. 



W. P. Atwell, Commercial Agent 



TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF ROUBAIX IN 1898. 

The year 1898 was most unfavorable to trade in Roubaix and Tour- 
coing, every branch of industry having suffered during November and 
December. There was an appreciable falling off in the manufacture of 
dress goods, compared with the figures of 1897. At times, more than 
50 per cent of the looms were idle and the operatives without employ- 
ment. Upholstery goods held their own fairly well, as they do not meet 
with much competition as yet. 

Cotton spinning, once so prosperous, is now in a most critical condi- 
tion on account of overproduction. Many mills are closed regularly 
on Saturday and sometimes on Monday. 
O r 98— vol 2 17 
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Linen spinning, while not active, is normal. The same may be said of 
linen cloth, the looms running fairly well. 

In Tourcoing proper, a general review of the whole situation during 
the third quarter of 1898 shows a falling off when compared with the 
same period of 1897. In view of the slack business in linen spinning, 
a meeting of spinners was called to limit the production. 

Cotton spinning was much less prosperous than during 1897, prices 
having fallen to the extent of yielding no profit. Some mills worked 
only five days in the week, and others only six and ten hours a day. 

In wool-combing mills, night work was discontinued altogether in many 
cases and the labor day shortened. 

Woolen goods show a falling market. Wool spinning has also suf- 
fered greatly, many establishments having worked only four and four 
and one-half hours per week. Machine weaving was fitful, except for 
novelties, which profited by a more regular demand. It is estimated, 
however, that at least half of the looms were idle. 

The carpet manufacture was also dull by reason of few orders, the 
production being limited to the stock supply. 

Only two firms have gone out of business, however, one for the manu- 
facture of blankets and another for table linen. 

W. P. Atwell, Commercial Agent 

Eoubaix, January 30, 1899. 



ST. ETIENNE. 

Generally speaking, the various industries of this region have pro- 
gressed during the year. There is an exception, however, for the rib- 
bon trade, which seems to be much depressed, especially in exports to 
the United States. 

The manufacture of fancy silk and velvet ribbons and of braids, 
laces, and similar goods being one of the chief industries of St. 
Etienne and other towns of this district, some features of the trade 
may be of interest. 

Statistics show that the quantity and value of ribbons exported to 
the United States from Europe has been, month for month and in the 
total, much in excess of importations in any of the five preceding years. 
But this consular district has not shared in the increased trade, the 
benefit of which must necessarily have fallen to the German and Swiss 
manufacturers. The reason of French lack of success is not easily appar- 
ent. Wages are no higher than formerly, and can scarcely be much 
further reduced. High freight rates to the seaports of shipment are 
undoubtedly an obstacle to successful competition, but the greatest 
drawback would seem to be found in the system of plants and manu- 
facturing. In order to compete at current reduced prices of silk goods, 
the most improved modern machinery must be used, but it is with the 
greatest reluctance that the local French manufacturer can be con- 
vinced of the economy of doing this, or induced to abandon antiquated 
machines and to replace them by factory equipment of later pattern, 
capable of producing greater results at a much more rapid rate, and 
hence with the necessary economy. Again, small factories continue to 
be the rule in this district, though it is not hard to see at what a dis- 
advantage they work as compared with the large consolidated mills, 
both American and foreign, in which each class of machinery is grouped 
with a view to economical and efficient operation. 

The lesson has yet to be learned that true economy in production 
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means more than merely reducing wages and lengthening working time. 
A few looms of American construction are to be found in several of the 
larger new factories, as well as in the excellent technical school in St. 
Etienne. 

The price of raw silk has risen materially above that asked five 
months ago, the advance amounting to about 15 per cent. Silk that 
sold for 45 cents per kilo (2.2 lbs.) in 1897 now brings 54 to 55 cents. 

. GRAPES AND WINE. 

A prolonged period of drought has had a disastrous effect on the pres- 
ent grape crop, and the wine production of this section of the country 
will fall seriously below earlier estimates. The average wine produc- 
tion of France for the decade ending with the season of 1888 was 
653,893,409 gallons, a quantity by no means sufficient to supply the 
home market. But it was during that decade that the vine disease 
"phylloxera" caused havoc in the vineyards. Since then, the disease 
has gradually subsided and new vineyards have been planted with 
fresh Galifornian grafts, which are proof against the disease, and, being 
further protected by scientific treatment, have come to the maximum 
bearing age. Had it not been for the unfavorable season, the present 
harvest would have bid fair to have rewarded the perseverance and to 
have fulfilled the hopes of the growers by yielding the largest crop 
that has been produced, since the u phylloxera " scourge first became 
epidemic. 

Inquiries as to the reported appearance of the disease known as 
"black scab" on vines fail to elicit evidence of damage from it in this 
district. No fear of it is entertained, and its very existence, at least 
as an epidemic, is doubtful. 

FRENCH TRAMWAYS. 

The minister of public works has just caused to be issued some new 
statistics of tramways in France. The present total length is stated 
to be 2,902 kilometers, or 1,803 miles. In 1897, the total was giveu as 
2,414 kilometers, or 1,500 miles, so that within a year and a half, 488 
kilometers (303 miles) of new tracks were laid, the increase being about 
20 per cent. 

The Department of the Seine has one-fifteenth of the total length of 
tracks, and receives one- twelfth of the cash returns. Several new 
suburban electric lines are at present under construction in this dis- 
trict, and the projects include a considerable further extension of them 
during the next year. 

RAILWAYS. 

Two lines of railway of local importance have been commenced, and 
are expected to be completed within the coming year. The locomo- 
tives and rolling stock have not yet been ordered, but will likely be of 
the usual French style. 

IRON AND STEEL. 

Every branch of the metal trade has experienced increased activity, 
and all the mills of this district have been working full time. •Steel 
rails, plates, and sheet steel have been ordered largely for home con- 
sumption, while structural, military, and naval metal has received 
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special attention. The cannon foundries have turned out a large pro- 
duct, and the same may be said of projectile mills. The production of 
refined cast iron for the six months ending June 30, 1898, was 11,228 
tons; that of cast iron and sheet iron 17,415, worked steel 35,877, 
and of steel blooms, 28,916 tons. 

Goal mines are also working fall time, though in normal years the 
summer demand scarcely employs the mines in half their capacity. 
Goal prices are consequently kept up with unusual firmness. The pro- 
duction of coal in this region for the first six months of 1898 amounted 
to 1,854,482 tons. 

FIREARMS. 

Similar prosperity, but hardly to the same extent, has marked the 
industry of small-arms manufacture. St. Etienne is the center for 
gun making in France, the number of rifles and sporting guns turned 
out annually exceeding 60,000. The product of the state manufacture 
of arms is not included in the above, but while no exact statistics are 
given out. an idea of the extent of the Government factory may be 
formed wnen it is considered that 6,000 men are employed in these 
shops. There is no direct importation of guns and gun material to the 
United States from this district. 

BICYCLES. 

The comparatively recent industry of bicycle manufacture has made 
extraordinary strides within the last twelve months. At least 80 per 
cent of all the bicycles of French manufacture are made, either wholly 
or in detached parts ready for mounting, in St. Etienne. New work- 
shops are constantly springing up, and the number of men employed 
in this industry is about 7,000. The machines are very well finished 
and average a price of $50. Some are more expensive, but a good 
bicycle can be obtained at the figure mentioned. However, it is 
acknowledged without reserve by all that they can not compete in 
excellence with our American manufactures. The American bicycle is 
considered here as the last expression of comfort in locomotion, but, 
unfortunately, there are not many of them in this region, where they 
can not sell well on account of the price. If our machines were not so 
heavily handicapped by the duty imposed on their entry into France, 
they would have immense success. One hundred francs added to the 
ordinary price of a good machine appears considerable in provincial 
competition. In Paris, the question has not the same importance for 
obvious reasons. 

Following in the wake of the bicycle is the automobile, and here again 
St. Etienne would seem to take the lead in France as a center of manu- 
facture. Several bicycle firms have begun to lay down the plant for 
the construction of motor vehicles, while companies with large capital 
are being started and extensive premises built. Here, our American 
manufacturers would surely find a market in furnishing the motors and 
perhaps some unmounted portions of the gears, as electricity is destined 
to supersede the now almost old-time petroleum motor, as the coming 
International Exposition will prove. I shall be glad to use all my influ- 
ence in this direction, if called upon by our home manufacturers. In 
concluding this part of my report, I wish to insist on the fact that St. 
Etierfhe is certain to absorb the industry for both the above articles of 
French manufacture. 
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EXPORTATION PROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The introduction of American products of all kinds is slowly but 
steadily increasing, and we may begin to look forward to successful 
competition with England and Germany in the near future. Superior 
design, workmanship, and finish are drawing the attention of commer- 
cial men and the general public to American manufactures, but to 
obtain still better results it is necessary for our manufacturers to follow 
the same methods in France that have succeeded so well at home: 
Advertise in the French language: send traveling agents, and open 
warehouses in the larger cities. As the French will not go to America, 
our exporters must come to France. 

If one may judge from the number of letters of inquiry received from 
American firms engaged in divers industries, there has been an unparal- 
leled effort during the past year to extend our trade, and, in answer to 
such requests, quite a number of French and American firms have been 
placed in communication through this consulate. 

Up to the present time, however, very little importation is made 
directly to St. Etienne, and, as the duties are always imposed at the 
ports of entry, exact statistics can not be obtained from local custom- 
house sources. 

The amount of exportation to the United States through this consu- 
late for the year ending June 30, 1898, was $901,982. 

Hilaby S. Brunot, Consul. 

St. Etienne, September 29, 1898. 



TOULON. 

Consul Skinner writes from Marseilles, September 30, 1898: 
Toulon, the second port of France, and perhaps the only one with a 
land-locked harbor on the Mediterranean, is important chiefly as one 
of the world's greatest naval stations. Its direct importations and 
exportations are inconsiderable. During the first and second quarters 
of both 1897 and 1898, no imports were received, and during the same 

Jeriod in 1897 the exports amounted to only $11,008.76, and in 1898 to 
1,392.15. The shipping port for Toulon is Marseilles. The exports 
to the United States consist almost exclusively of bulbs of various 
sorts and immortelles made up into funeral devices. During the last 
three fiscal years, the value of the declared exports from Toulon to the 
United States has been as follows : Year ended June 30, 1896, $16,332.52 ; 
1897, $132,846.46; 1898, $74,522. 

The dock yards at Toulon are very extensive, giving accommodation 
to many war vessels. Facilities are afforded for the construction of 
the largest men-of-war, and on the opposite side of the bay are the 
works of the very important private society, "Forges et Chan tiers de 
la M^diterran^e & la Seyne." Here are built many boats for the French 
Government, contracts being also taken for foreign powers. The manu- 
facturing enterprises about Toulon are all active at present, a number 
of contracts being now under way. At La Seyne, work for the Russian 
Government is soon to begin. The following statement, prepared by 
Mr. L. J. B. Jouve, consular agent of the United States at Toulon, 
shows in detail the marine works executed during the year ended 
June 30, 1898: 
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DECLARED EXPORTS, FRANCE. 

Statement shouting the value of exports declared for the United States at the several con- 
sular offices of France during the four quarters of the year ended June SO, 1898. 



Article. 



Quarter ending — 



Sept. 80. 



Deo. 31. 



Mar. 31. j Jnne 30. 



Total for the 
year. 



JLNGKfifl. 



Books 

Bulbs 

Church regalia... 
Drinking glasses . 

Embroidery 

Household goods . 

Heirlooms ... 

Oranges 

Plants 

Rosaries 

Seeds 

Silk 

Wines 



$431.73 
417. 15 



$4,362.74 



40.29 



149.19 



206.51 



194.89 



2,471.07 
868.53 



1,438.47 
14,812.94 
131.97 
15,829.82 
207.73 
2,496.94 



$1, 597. 54 
3,735.35 



15,036.53 
"""i6i*48 



Total. 



4, 423. 60 



BORDEAUX. 



Annotto 

Antique furniture 

Biscuits 

Brandy 

Brass labels 

Calf hair 

Capsules 

Carriages 

Cement 

Cheese 

Chocolate 

Chromos 

Cigars 

Coffee 

Coopers' supplies 

Corks and cork chips 

Crystallized flowers 

Dentifrice 

Earthern jugs 

Empty bags (returned Ameri- 
can goods) 

Empty bottles 

Empty cases 

Ferrochromo 

Fruit juice.. 

Filter and accessories 

Finings 

Glycerine 

Gum 

Jam and jelly 

Labels 

Liqueur 

Macaroni 

Machine 

Manganese ore 

Marble 

Meat 

Mineral water 

Mustard 

Nuts 

Ocher 

Oil. 



188.31 
96.50 



5,616.47 

25.78 

1,008.52 

6,849.94 

154.40 

130.08 

547.03 

275.49 



259.74 
467.44 

256.64 

99.13 
239.66 
188.37 



149. 15 
2,651.19 
1, 294. 76 



2,139.90 
37,626.58 



109.87 

10, 234. 77 

2,710.95 

96.50 

51,726.41 



3,882.65 

32.52 

556.81 

1, 683. 10 



Paper 

Plum pudding. 

Preserves 

Prunes 

Babbit hair 

g*gB 

Bum 

Sardines 

SUkstuff 

Skin 

Soap 

Stearin pitch.. 



58,975.38 
37, 541. 14 



85,197.59 

3,548.24 

6,002.38 

1, 633. 65 

136.45 

105, 095. 62 

162. 81 

67, 860. 71 

24.41 



39,636.31 j 20,471.90 



180.06 



$934.36 
"*99.6i 



366.70 



798. 0* 

1,570.27 

107. 18 



1,935.86 
""284.86 



6,096.29 



83.92 
10, 698. 50 



1, 174. 51 
6, 828. 57 



1,656.70 
23.61 



154. 31 

1, 646. 18 '{ 

881.38 



5, 450. 71 
"ii f "88i.*64 



1, 152. 21 
272.19 
174.67 
172. 91 



301.08 



10,488.76 



176.68 
a421.48\ 
a 1,058. 35/ 
739.60 
144.70 
63.66 



80.37 
10, 886. 72 



338.52 

197.44 

1, 441. 90 

29,639.37 

674. 37 

118. 10 

15, 893. 40 

8,826.74 



23,254.09 



5,201.21 

173. 61 

2,083.28 

146,052.63 



49, 785. 76 

30, 970. 20 

325.95 

26, 057. 89 

10, 639. 65 

6, 902. 76 

1, 607. 48 

47.66 

108, 835. 54 



148, 459. 48 
57.13 



44,558.44 



219.25 
17, 195. 89 
6, 802. 28 



269.24 
3, 158. 17 



1, 366. 23 
12,131.76 



61, 518. 63 
40,331.32 



18, 497. 48 
1,340.49 
3, 809. 12 



137.56 
64, 146. 38 



137,426.73 



9, 306. 88 
90.81 



10, 864. 62 



537.54 
134.50 
297.70 



167.09 

603.64 

1, 125. 28 



788.34 

841.11 

24.92 

23, 005. 05 



248.78 

908.37 

42, 906. 33 



237.99 

10,064.47 

3,354.52 

563.56 



3,807.90 

374.60 

1, 528. 02 

13, 056. 67 

173.63 

89, 167. 38 

49, 559. 44 



20,667.80 
823.45 



360. 77 

125.30 

33, 500. 19 



28, 590. 75 
** "295.35" 



$5,728.83 

417. 15 

248.20 

40.29 

366.70 

206.51 

798.05 

4,606.28 

18,850.36 

131.97 

35,273.28 

1, 076. 26 

2,884.28 



70, 628. 16 



868.37 

96.50 

83.92 

81, 072. 56 

116. 59 

2,183.03 

36, 424. 77 

154.40 

130.08 

3,893.48 

705. 79 

472.37 

172.91 

259.74 

965.52 

2,986.29 

2, 345. 39 
384.36 
252.03 

1,089.42 

341.11 

254.44 

47,031.72 

1,294.76 
338.52 
446.22 

4, 490. 17 

154. 730. 72 
574.37 
685.21 

53,388.53 

21,694.49 

660.06 

74,980.50 

269.24 

16, 049. 93 

580.73 

5, 534. 34 

172, 924. 16 

173.63 

259,447.15 

158, 402. 10 

325.95 

150, 420. 76 

16, 351. 83 

16, 714. 26 

3, 601. 90 

446.97 

311. 577. 73 
162. 81 

382, 337. 67 

81.54 

295.35 



a Chips. 
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Statement showing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several con* 
sular offices of France, etc. — Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending— 


Total for the 


Sept. 80. 


Dec. 81. 


Mar. 81. 


June 80. 


year. 


Bordeaux -continued. 
Straw bottle covers ........... 




$25.57 


$174.42 

280.46 

58.86 


$230.05 
834.20 
256.52 
181.69 


$480.04 






614.66 


Sundries - 


$79.59 


118.81 


608.78 


Sirup............ 


181.69 


Talo 


988.00 

18,410.00 

8,025.75 

9,485.58 

84,138.53 

1,251.87 

434.25 

85,863.42 

374. 11 

19, 744. 00 


749.00 
7,307.86 
4,889.76 
1,414.43 
25,061.65 
1,891.03 


873.82 
6,699.51 
8,784.43 
8,611.05 
28,422.52 
1,810.63 


2,611.48 


Tartar 


1,571.06 

751.10 

14,047.51 

78,999.78 

693.62 

600.11 

227,261.66 


83,988.43 


Truffles 


11,90L04 


Vanilla 


28,568.52 


Vegetables .................... 


166,622.43 




6, 147. 15 


Wash blue 


1,034.36 


Wines 


146,658.38 


125,406.51 


585,189.97 




37411 


Wool 


20,588.27 


5,169.55 




45,501.82 








Total 


071,272.75 


859,414.28 


621,326.62 


672,530.00 


2,824,548.60 






BOULOGNE. 

Bombazine ••.... v. ....... 






487.05 
725.00 
285.04 




487.05 


Chalk 






5,989.42 


6,714.42 








285.04 


Hides (salted) 




10,050.82 




10,050.82 


Mackerel (salted) 






900.00 


900.00 




609.03 






287.30 


Pebbles (flint) 


694.23 
131.65 


913.90 


1,215.12 


3,492.28 




131.65 




179.65 






1,725.27 
807.40 






127.75 




















2, 780, 482. 07 














BREST. 

Rags 




416.38 






410.88 








268.94 

443.90 

326.17 

18,246.23 

2,053.71 


268.92 










443.90 


Annotto 


156.90 
54,859.55 


164.45 
67,005.86 


172.85 
31,346.25 


819.87 


Sardines 


161, 457. 89 


Sprats 


2,053.71 










Total 




1 




165,460.69 






1 




CALAIS. 


663.44 


1,665.46 


1,526.44 


2,257.62 

109.14 

436, 337. 54 


6,102.96 
109.14 


Clay pipes. ................... . 


Lace 


665,119.76 


808,439.82 
688.79 


1,082,899.42 


2, 940, 796. 54 
688.79 


Laines 


Marine cables 


8,403.68 






8,403.68 










Total 










2,756,101.11 












CANNES. 

Confectionery 




654.68 




212.78 


867 46 


Furniture (artistic) 




277.92 
7,333.23 


277.92 


Linen 


4,045.38 




384.55 
196.86 
181.05 

2,255.74 

39.92 

10,155.98 

295.78 

60,548.03 

566.26 

289.50 


11, 763. 16 


Machinery 




196.86 


Meal (almond) 


65.72 
879. 48 


144.58 
1, 639. 61 


162.91 
2,408.91 


554.26 


Oil: 

Almond 


7, 183. 74 
39.92 






6, 100. 06 

123.53 

76,002.82 


8, 731. 04 


5, 351. 91 

87.77 

106,286.68 


80,338.99 
507.08 


Sesame 


Perfumery 


201,350.94 


444,188.47 
566.26 


Plants ..T 


Pottery 


188.25 


126.28 


698.67 


1, 202. 70 
56.36 


Skins (goat).... 












Total 


87,405.24 


212, 703. 49 


122,508.00 


75,126.45 


497, 743. 18 






CETTB. 

Caper 




485.72 
6, 191. 09 
8, 758. 17 

961.91 
1,658.42 






485.72 


Confitures 


1,604.00 

228.57 

1,128.89 


165.21 
3,165.02 

457. 15 
1,677.73 


386.69 

1,093.43 

964.47 

387.19 


27,405.54 
9,620.62 
2,612.10 
4,852.23 


Drugs.... 




Lithographic stones 
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Statement showing the value of export* declared for the United States at the several con- 
sular offices of France, etc. — Continued. 



Article. 



csttk— continued. 



Mushrooms ... 

Olives 

8eed of celery. 

Tartar 

Tissues 

Verdigris 

Vines.. 

Wine 



Total.. 



COGNAC. 



Brandy 

Note paper 

Brass goods 

Advertising cards. 
Olive oil 



Total. 



DIJON. 



Brass musketoons 

Buckets 

Cotton worsteds 

Hardware, machinery.and tools 

Linen laoe goods 

Macaronis 

Music instruments 

Optical goods, spectacles 

Pipes and smokers' articles . . 

Small pitchers 

Stones 

Watches 

White glass enamel for watch 

dialsT.... 

Wines and liquors 

Wooden sticks 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30. 



$609.53 
20,811.35 



220.38 



45,265.27 



28,497.38 
165.02 
182.65 



170.77 



5.309.11 

25,335.48 

219.50 



600.66 



Total 

OBKNOBLE. 



Ginned food, game 

Cheese - 

Church bells 

Fasteners, glove 

Furniture 

Gloves 

Knives for glove cutting 

Liqueurs 

Mineral waters 

Paper 

Pastes, alimentary 

Silk muslin 

Skins, dressed and undressed. . 

Stuffed animals 

Walnuts, kernels and in shell. 



199.55 
8,181.56 



23,230.03 
504.00 



58,799.66 



8,213.89 

10,890.38 

20.80 

1,298.65 

189, 233. 35 



1 4,636.37 

* "iii."^ 



Total. 



HAVKE. 



Antimony... ....... 

Arsenic 

Bags and bagging . . 

Beads 

Bicycles 

Braid 

Brandy 

Bristles 

Bronze 

Buhrstones 

Caoutchouc 

Cheese 

Church ornaments . 
Clocks 



3, 259. 79 

38.15 

3,274.80 



221,278.43 



814.05 
959.39 



4,342.50 
111.75 



7,987.48 



163,063.53 

2,722.66 

376.32 



Dec. 31. 



$738.29 

629.72 

1,523.82 

21,339.20 



1,095.59 
"i,"5i6.32 



39,892.25 



111,509.04 
136.66 
204.20 
309.25 
458.22 



2,148.46 
3, 287. 81 
20,410.18 
6,663.00 
1,343.00 



1,032.80 
147.60 



2,933.69 

516.35 

34,691.87 

125.00 



72,298.76 



710. 15 
18,531.85 



387.40 



127,931.25 

114.40 

10, 266. 05 

105.05 



1,579.85 
*i,"457.*60' 



79, 677. 10 



240,760.70 



1,712.59 



264.63 



12,002.23 
88.63 



2,886.26 

12,324.78 

689.24 



Mar. 31. 



$3,115.55 

1,070.80 

363.85 

827.35 



10,842.66 



117,693.79 



182.70 



738.53 



5,187.89 

25,087.19 

3,333.50 



1,948.54 



546.71 

24,017.73 

263.20 



61,118.29 



3,808.62 
"""565.84 



276, 549. 51 
8,"i66."55 



186.90 

1,732.65 

176.16 

758.42 



24,706.90 



316, 585. 55 



June 30. 



$14,080.71 
413.14 
438.67 



2,703.64 



20,467.94 



80,115.56 
221.95 
626.72 



144.22 



288.00 



1,887.08 
10,030.57 



247.60 
2,815.85 



186.25 

28,265.30 

180.67 



43,400.82 



76,362.05 
""7,410* 50 



523.60 
990.10 



1,735.95 

"io.'ooi.io 



97,113.80 



246.76 



173.70 
176.64 



169,846.56 

9,625.31 

548.58 

135.10 



350.78 



156.33 

170, 401. 66 

5,144.01 

412.04 



Total for the 
year. 



$738.29 
- 629.72 
2,133.35 
56,231.26 
8,528.69 
2,605.06 
803.85 
5,261.69 



116,468.12 



888,815.77 

523.63 

1,196.27 

809.25 

602.44 



341,447.36 



288.00 
918.30 

2, 148. 46 
15,671.39 
80,863.42 

9,216.00 

1,343.00 
247.60 

5,981 85 
147.60 
199.55 

6,065.25 

1,249.31 

110,204.93 

1,072.87 



235,617.53 



710. 15 

30,554.36 

10,890.38 

974.04 

1,298.65 

670,076.16 

114.40 

80,413.87 

105.05 

710.50 

4,714.45 

176.16 

7,211.76 

38.15 

117,750.40 



875,738.48 



314.05 

1,959.35 

959.39 

264.63 

4,342.50 

111.75 

173.70 

20, 517. 13 

88.68 

156.33 

506. 198. 01 

29,816.76 

2,026.18 

135.10 
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Sept. 30. 


Quarter c 
Deo. 31. 


nding— 




Total for the 


Article. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


year. 


haves— continued. 


$5,787.26 


$10,868.35 
13,811.40 
2, 518. 52 






$16,655.61 


Coffee. 


$3,783.16 
2,536.24 


$79, 141. 20 

637.92 

751. 16 

16, 125. 21 


96,735.76 




2,413.64 
5, 569. 19 
10,005.26 


8,106.32 




6,320.35 


PyeM-nffi* - 


26,222.05 

3,044.56 

834.22 


15,051.88 
6,671.44 


67,403.90 




8,715.99 








834.22 


Fnaal oil ...... . . 




1,285.63 
182.86 




1,235.63 




2,031.29 




406.98 
11, 194. 00 


2,621.12 


TTnmtAA """"" 




11,194.00 






2,592.37 

13,217.98 

1,505.40 




2,592.37 




7,242.96 


14,695.47 


12,622.18 


47,678.59 




1,505.40 




122.16 






122.16 




389.60 
20.61 






889.60 






18.43 
1, 792. 25 


331.57 


370.61 


Nickel 


10, 267. 91 

175.86 

178.16 

6, 176. 72 


12,060.16 


Nuts 


26, 127. 64 
1,673.99 
10,161.76 




26,303.50 




758.72 
5,264.38 


1, 105. 75 
10,457.20 
7,052.63 


3,716.62 




82,050.06 




7, 052. 63 




173. 12 






178.12 




2,994.86 


41,410.49 

1,359.54 

242.60 


30,532.17 


74,937.52 






1,359.54 






916.00 


349.96 
310. 18 
681.90 
2,760.97 
262.48 
624.69 


1,508.56 






310. 18 


Rush hots 








681.90 


Saffron 


2,265.03 

59.83 

1, 262. 71 

2,176.52 


3,004.09 


4,447.48 
140.89 
539.78 


12,477.57 




463.20 


Seeds 




2, 327. 18 


Shells . 




2, 176. 52 




6,285.93 
343.89 


74,266.54 
181.10 


25,495.23 

5.89 

128.35 


U4.444.16 


Snails 


530.88 






128.35 








292.40 

38.79 

1,806.91 


292.40 




292.78 
143.98 




322.09 
462.41 


433.18 




1,622.97 


3,585.07 




143.98 


Wine ° . ." 


224.46 




791.45 
1, 128. 42 


1, 015. 91 








3,685.70 










158, 556. 95 


356, 950. 51 


380,046.81 


1, 141, 403. 03 




' 


LIMOGES. 

China 


272,228.02 


225, 984. 56 


155,213.95 
288.50 


i 

114,483.99 


767,910.52 




288.50 




1, 226. 95 

425.90 

5, 793. 46 






1,226.95 






102.89 

1, 564. 70 

212.53 




528.79 


Rabbit hair 


5,295.67 


3,863.97 


16,517.80 




573.53 


Truffles 


1,304.75 




1, 304. 75 












Total 


280, 035. 33 


232, 584. 98 


157,402.57 


118,347.96 


788, 350. 84 






LOBIKNT. 

Petite pois 


17, 855. 23 
59, 489. 76 


1, 601. 92 

29, 441. 72 

346.15 


973.90 
15,461.63 




20, 431. 06 




10,603.80 


114,996.91 




346.16 












Total 


77, 344. 99 


31, 409. 79 


16,435.53 


10,603.80 


135, 774. 11 






LYONS. 

Brandy 


525.50 
125.45 


1,285.90 


1, 723. 35 
164.05 
440.42 

1,480.04 


2,185.44 


5, 720. 19 


Bronzes 


289.50 








440.42 


Celluloid, manufactures of ... . 




1, 186. 75 

37, 230. 17 
17, 828. 65 


283.70 
202.65 

56,394.82 
11,998.66 
10,133.54 
6,981.34 


2,950.49 


Charcoal for censers 




480.19 


Church ornaments and metal 


3, 161. 2rt 


41, 451. 19 
24,912.42 

5,210.20 


173, 247. 93 




57, 901. 01 
11,868.42 




Dyesturt's 


15, 052. 59 

9, 150. 10 
4,996.95 


4,219.19 


81,463.82 
374.01 


Rther, chlorate of 


Glue and gelatin 


12, 039. 44 
12, 393. 68 


10,124.85 
17, 938. 56 


10,613.22 
5,708.40 


41,927.61 
41,037.59 
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Article. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept a 



Deo. 31. 



Mar. 31. 



June 30. 



Total for the 
year. 



lyonb— continued. 



Macaroni 

Marbles for moaaioa 

Mineral waters 

Music strings and instrument* 

Paper, manufactures of 

Perfumery 

Plants (living) 

Pot Main m, chlorate of 

Preserved fruits 

Sausages 

8eeds (flower) 

Silk: 

Cocoons 

Raw 

Spun 

Spun (artificial) 

waste 

Handkerchiefs, ties, etc . . . 

Piece goods 

Pongees 

Ribbons 

Tulles and crepes 

Velvets and plushes 

Skins, hides, and leather 

Smokers' articles 

Tapestries 

Whetstones 

Wines 

Woolen goods 



$8,199.00 

142.80 

8, 145. 37 



84.12 
1,587.40 



$11,460.45 

1,144.30 

30,207.40 

519.33 

632.45 

7,482.58 



$11,632.20 

1,689.91 

12,509.30 

164.68 



$8,674.44 
2,160.06 

15, 533. 60 
1,541.99 



40,168.30 
"*" 148.42 



18, 117. 86 
5,737.86 



10, 010. 08 
119.55 

25,231.30 
813.31 



4,990.55 



257,276.32 
21, 066. 18 



65,997.28 

2,423.32 

688,054.28 

10,432.77 

16,937.13 

402,196.44 

118,438.58 

13, 065. 33 

174.10 



176. 03 

692.74 
327,506.90 
46,724.66 

887.80 
153, 938. 70 



82,531.92 

8, 484. 16 

153.05 



731,080.30 
66, 612. 16 
80,248.70 

425,472.65 
49,184.08 
17,194.93 



133.62 



585.53 



149.38 



Total.. 



1,719,659.30 



2,001,775.20 



15, 323. 28 

303, 919. 62 

33, 038. 10 



145,879.97 

496.89 

1,301,215.14 

8,243.28 

34, 153. 08 

741,076.07 

98,455.28 

18,656.35 



425.99 
370.56 



2,974.09 

844,064.60 

70,372.60 



63,053.47 

3, 347. 20 

718, 036. 10 

2,530.43 

20,327.06 

329, 020. Si 

73,378.08 

41,693.64 



154.40 



2,868,598.88 



Almonds 

Argola 

Absinthe 

Albumen 

Antiquities 

Asphalt 

Chloride of lime 

Candied fruits 

Chalk 

Capers 

Coffee 

Cement 

Chlorate of potash .. 

Candles 

Cuttlefish bone 

Calfskins 

Corks 

Dates 

Drugs 

Filberts 

Fishing tackle 

Glue 

Glycerine 

Goatskins 

Gum 

Hair 

Hides 

India rubber 

Indigo 

Leather 

Marble and mosaics . 

Macaroni 

Mineral water 

Oil: 

Coooanut 

Olive 

Castor 

Sesame 

Machine 

Ocber 

Paint 

Paper 

Pitch 



86,829.25 
80,284.00 



38,959.75 

67,932.50 

1,584.90 

1,490.15 



2,221.75 
48,742.25 



4,922.25 
31,712.80 



862.15 



6,610.25 



1,850.85 



8,275.60 



1,454.65 



16,387.55 



1, 262. 75 
22,371.60 



10, 201. 95 
16,497.20 
857, 120. 75 
4,016.80 
17,385.55 



1,235.65 



1,057.35 

5, 814. 40 

12,060.80 

825.10 

37, 342. 75 

83, 670. 90 

396.70 

1, 663. 75 

13,291.70 

4, 760. 90 

2,464.90 

574. 95 

877.05 



12, 184. 85 

36,088.70 

342,565.75 

6,376.15 

16,349.80 

1,766.70 

7,988.45 

1, 575. 65 



1, 017. 50 

25, 143. 45 

867.15 

29.592.50 
57,949.60 
1,495.95 
8, 475. 55 
5,877.60 
8,793.50 



7, 911. 25 
1,257.40 



6,043.21 

23,041.63 

1,995.62 

4,944.27 

38.60 



9,592.10 
7,997.72 



522.25 
*4,'823.*86 



615. 31 
154.60 



427.10 

11,461.72 

1,017.68 

790.95 

11,813.33 

22, 776. 89 

319,513.81 

13,927.26 

24,442.25 



$32,975.09 

5, 187. 07 

61,895.67 

2,225.95 

716.57 

24,050.61 

119.55 

116,049.38 

10,035.38 

301.47 

176.03 

18,990.71 

1,232,767.44 

171, 196. 54 

887.80 

428,869.42 

6, 267. 41 

3,438,385.82 

77, 818. 62 

101,665.97 

1,897,764.99 

339, 456. 02 

90, 610. 25 

174. 10 

133.62 

154.40 

1,160.90 

370.56 



1,827,524.64 



8,427,557.97 



13, 916. 14 



125.64 

417.46 

193.96 

1,575.98 

6,406.60 

6,651.59 

4,082.72 

269.81 

1,156.65 

3,059.43 

3, 569. 47 

217. 12 

311.31 

2,997.87 

22,837.57 



12, 127. 83 
5, 145. 05 



7,445.94 



848.23 

7, 705. 13 

13,194.44 

1, 293. 15 

13,878.43 

63, 574. 77 

738.80 

3, 526. 49 
17,816.02 

7, 873. 62 



10,488.30 

31,222.04 

189,548.77 

29,043.43 

29, 104. 20 

4,031.19 

903.04 

3, 917. 12 



5, 286. 65 
731.47 



3,455.28 
9, 471. 58 
1,215.90 



59, 397. 48 
1, 673. 89 
2.596.04 
6,203.60 
», 762. 13 



5,425.61 
2,753.58 



94. 748. 35 
171,258.18 

3, 706. 16 

6,851.88 

232.56 

1,575.98 

22, 142. 70 

95. 104. 36 
4,082.72 
1, 654. 21 
1,156.65 

15, 343. 89 

8, 569. 47 

732.43 

465.91 

7, 728. 12 

22, 837. 57 

1, 679. 85 

61,348.70 

6, 162. 73 

790.95 

44,688.43 

106,584.83 

1.149,749.08 

44,363.64 

87,281,80 

6,797.89 

17, 573. 08 

6, 492. 77 

1,905.58 

17,492.31 

69, 870. 27 

4,201.30 

80, 813. 68 
214, 592. 75 

4, 305. 34 
11, 261. 83 
43,188.92 
31, 190. 15 

2,464.90 
19,198.46 

5,619.45 
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Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total for the 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


year. 


mabseillss— continued . 

PT666TV66 






$275.02 

1,810.53 

17, 933. 94 

3,845.13 




$275.02 


Pistachios 






$209.98 

5,594.68 

16, 814. 35 

. 44L20 

687.62 
624.93 


2,020.51 
26,207.87 


Bags and old rope ............. 


$1,865.20 
16,690.15 


$814.05 
13,960.45 


Rabbit skin* ---- 


51,310.08 


Raffia 


441.20 


Seeds: 

Flower 


1, 017. 05 

939.75 

10,361.95 

11,950.60 

224.70 


5, 109. 10 
945.50 

5, 814. 10 

10, 864. 15 

274.45 


114.25 
619.48 


6,828.02 


Celery. 


3, 129. 66 




16, 176. 05 


Soap 


19, 129. 77 
738.22 
668.16 


8,934.74 
1,711.91 


60,879.26 


Stick handles 


2,949.28 




668.16 


Stone. 






180.68 

5,606.44 

149.29 

291.81 


180.58 


Soap lees 








5,006.44 


Tinfoil 






197.82 
135.30 
562.01 
251.28 
26,679.60 


347.11 


Truffles 






427.11 


Teasels 






562.01 


Terra alba 


999.10 




2,091.92 

68, 802. 59 

80.86 

20,329.07 

302.43 

6,000.91 

7,649.06 

6,478.60 

1, 320. 12 

37, 252. 21 

60,377.99 

661.65 


8, 342. 30 


Tartar, crude 




95, 482. 19 


Vinegar ... v . ...... .......... 






80.86 


Vermuth 


8, 730. 16 


15,687.25 


6,836.44 


51, 582. 91 


Verdigris 


302.43 


Wine 




3,473.60 

14,613.60 
107,786.95 
124,372. 65 


3, 168. 05 

339.87 

1, 159. 15 

11,676.60 

82,268.44 

118, 135. 10 


14, 238. 51 


Waste cork .. ...-. T . ...... rT - 




11,462.53 


Wood 


18, 817. 60 
11, 061. 10 
95,893.25 


9, 406. 35 


Wood for pipes 


46,327.72 


Walnuts 


188, 368. 70 


Wool 


388, 778. 99 


Wine lees 


661.65 




















658, 770. 27 


3, 458, 853. 28 






MONACO. 






142.82 
977.54 




142.82 


Wines 






977.54 










Total 


I 


1, 120. 36 





1, 120. 36 




I 






N ANTES. 




715. 16 


834.85 




1,550.01 
772.57 




772. 57 




Church ornaments 




193.00 




193.00 




297.00 






297.00 






1,008.42 


843.02 


1,851.44 
296.95 




296.95 






1, 359. 83 
183.81 


324.87 

1, 245. 04 

1, 816. 71 

11.87 

326.00 

14, 803. 55 

45.16 


760.42 


3, 477. 14 




508.68 








85.68 


Oil, olive 




610.07 
180.35 


1, 110. 47 
390.92 


2, 965. 58 






3, 499. 93 




11.87 


Sicklel 








326.00 


Sardines in oil 


132, 151. 17 


47, 220. 01 


21, 233. 18 


215, 407. 91 




45.16 










Total 


135, 797. 38 


60, 269. 03 


19, 884. 38 


24, 438. 01 


228,888.92 






NICK. 

Furniture 






9,650.00 




318.45 




579.00 






10, 229. 00 




22.15 
6, 170. 28 
88.93 
135.87 
135.29 




22.15 


Oil, olive 


6,732.82 


5, 544. 32 


2,362.15 


19, 809. 57 


Spirits 


88.93 


Wearing apparel 




131.24 




267.11 


Wines.... 






135.29 












Total 


6,311.82 


6, 552. 52 


15, 644. 01 


2, 362. 15 


30, 870. 50 






PARIS. 

Albumen 


4, 342. 00 
135, 800. 00 

809, 239. 00 
13, 371. 00 
55,977.00 


5,315.00 
15, 643. 00 

569,098.00 

1, 971. 00 

54,389.00 


8, 787. 00 
7, 195. 00 

368,152.00 
36, 610. 00 
46, 747. 00 


5.840.00 
105, 172. 00 

219, 144. 00 

2, 745. 00 

42, 074. 00 


24, 284. 00 


Argols 


263, 810. 00 


Art works of paintings, 

bronzes, and antiquities 

Blacking 


1, 965, 663. 00 
64,697.00 




199,187.00 
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Article. 



Quarter ending— 



Sept. 30. 



Deo. 31. 



Mar. 31. 



JnneS 



Total for the 
year. 



PABis — continued. 

Boots, shoes, and manufac- 
tures of leather 

Brandy and liqueurs 

Bristles 

Brushes 

Buttons and trimmings 

Carriages 

Chemicals 

Church ornaments and metal- 
lic trimmings 

Coin 

Clocks, watches, and materials 
for 

Confectionery and chocolate. . . 

Corsets 

Costumes and dresses 

Cotton goods 

Drugs and medicines 

Dyestuffs 



$5,679.00 
5,095.00 

21, 781. 00 

09, 136. 00 

211,635.00 

1,073.00 

53,069.00 

15,821.00 



Fancy goods 

Feathers and flowers (artifi- 
cial and millinery) 

Foiegras 

Furniture and household ef- 
fects 

Glassware, china, earthen- 
ware, ana tiles 

Glares 

Glue and gelatine 

Glycerine 

Grease, tallow, and stearin 

Hair (animal) ... < 

Hair (human) 

Hardware, machinery, and 
manufactures of metal 

Hatters' goods, rabbit skins, 
and furs , 

Horn strips and whalebone . . . 

Horses 

Hosiery and underwear 

Jewelry and precious stones . . 

Laces, crepes, embroidered 
veiling 

Linen goods < 

Merinos and miscellaneous 
dress goods 

Musical instruments 

Optical and scientitto Instru- 
ments 

Paints, colors, and artists' 
supplies 

Paper* stationery 

Perfumery and toilet articles. . 

Pipes and smokers' articles. . . 

Platinum 

Preserved fruit, vegetables, 
and olive oil 

Rags 

Returned American goods 

Reeds, plants, and clover 

Rubber (crude) 

Shawls 

Silk goods and velvets 

Sardines 

Skins, hides, and leather 

Stones (mill) and marble 

Upholstery and wall paper — 

Vanilla and vanllline 

"Wine 

Wood and wooden ware 

Wool and wool waste 

Woolen cloth 

All other articles 



63,380.00 

6, 744. 00 

32,712.00 

224,602.00 

4,472.00 

43,266.00 

6, 774. 00 

232,870.00 

1,087,824.00 
346.00 

222, 182. 00 

130,616.00 

150, 907. 00 

17,337.00 

118, 896. 00 

1,400.00 

20,961.00 

16, 605. 00 

69,664.00 

329,978.00 
31, 813. 00 



63,311.00 
1, 020, 008. 00 

335, 356. 00 
21, 540. 00 

744,786.00 
21,372.00 

77,679.00 

22,456.00 

80, 461. 00 

161, 346. 00 

602.00 

96,478.00 

18,530.00 

23,069.00 

4,786.00 

21,966.00 



117. 00 

74, 048. 00 

26,332.00 

652, 801. 00 

7, 263. 00 

173,380.00 

10,513.00 

13,640.00 

9,384.00 

1,139.00 



$3, 565. 00 
6,482.00 

36, 593. 00 

53,001.00 

150, 430. 00 

3,900.00 

55,653.00 

38, 970. 00 
21, 000. 00 

158, 102. 00 
18, 478. 00 
40, 186. 00 
67,820.00 
36, 210. 00 
40, 691. 00 
26,555.00 

190,585.00 

750,417.00 
3,658.00 

130,141.00 

72, 036. 00 
99,450.00 
43,098.00 
134,537.00 

3, 016. 00 
10,906.00 

8,365.00 

50, 235. 00 

343, 512. 00 

26,380.00 

1, 447. 00 

71, 473. 00 

470,874.00 

324,307.00 
25, 339. 00 

328, 687. 00 
19,182.00 

79, 029. 00 

35, 581. 00 
39,195.00 
269,404.00 
21,896.00 
68,804.00 

40, 114. 00 

27, 697. 00 

743.00 

124,510.00 



60,049.00 

4,892.00 

526, 515. 00 

11,390.00 

116, 219. 00 

1,833.00 

40, 517. 00 



23,443.00 



10,360.00 

311.00 

35, 075. 00 



$3, 813. 00 
12,192.00 
21,377.00 
86,714.00 
241,219.00 
1, 549. 00 
30,475.00 

44,629.00 
250,900.00 

104,149.00 
10,663.00 
94,236.00 

145, 802. 00 
7,755.00 
22, 607. 00 
16, 150. 00 

204, 042. 00 

1, 156, 273. 00 
386.00 

109,276.00 

50,356.00 
212,478.00 
37, 655. 00 
16, 150. 00 
882.00 
6, 153. 00 
13, 367. 00 

64,250.00 

300, 357. 00 
20, 237. 00 



67, 649. 00 
422,226.00 

576,808.00 
18, 629. 00 

1,109,591.00 
16, 161. 00 

60,758.00 

33, 145. 00 

34,617.00 

204,741.00 

744.00 

68,783.00 

31. 839. 00 
16,482.00 
12, 916. 00 
37,396.00 
46, 952. 00 
1, 368. 00 
68,186.00 



709,575.00 

17, 963. 00 

120,529.00 

70,079.00 

6, 193. 00 

8,020.00 



$2, 810. 00 
18,412.00 
13,912.00 
62,114.00 
79,164.00 
8, 163. 00 
28, 037. 00 

10,663.00 



67,088.00 
6,864.00 
30,919.00 
64, 174. 00 
32,327.00 

119,149.00 
12,120.00 

117, 163. 00 

404,063.00 
652.00 

86,518.00 

57, 262. 00 
68,108.00 
32, 106. 00 
61, 102. 00 
1, 162. 00 
12,122.00 
18, 109. 00 

44,441.00 

481, 207. 00 

11,633.00 

5, 937. 00 

43,191.00 

326, 183. 00 

158, 092. 00 
15, 134. 00 

340, 145. 00 
23,042.00 

85,070.00 

27,026.00 
45, 127. 00 

162, 107. 00 
1,182.00 

111,112.00 

30,317.00 
19, 093. 00 



8,083.00 



687.00 
17, 165. 00 
8,821.00 
517,193.00 
10,720.00 
109,054.00 
67,081.00 
5,108.00 
10,914.00 



23, 816. 00 



112, 183. 00 



$15, 367. 00 
43,001.00 
118,663.00 
270,965.00 
682,448.00 
14,685.00 
167, 834. 00 

110,083.00 
271,900.00 

392,719.00 
42, 649. 00 

198,063.00 

492,398.00 
80, 764. 00 

225, 713. 00 
61,599.00 

744,060.00 

3, 398, 577. 00 
4,942.00 

548,117.00 

310, 270. 00 

530, 943. 00 

130, 196. 00 

330,685.00 

6,460.00 

60, 142. 00 

66,446.00 

228, 590. 00 

1,455,054.00 

90, 063. 00 

7, 384. 00 

246,624.00 

2,239,891.00 

1,394,563.00 
80,642.00 

2,523,209.00 
79, 757. 00 

802,436.00 

118, 208. 00 
149, 400. 00 
797, 598. 00 
24,424.00 
345,177.00 

120,800.00 
86,341.00 
18,445.00 

191, 955. 00 
46,952.00 
2, 172. 00 

219,448.00 

40, 045. 00 

2,406,084.00 

47,336.00 

619, 182. 00 

149, 506. 00 
64,458.00 
28, 318. 00 
11,499.00 
311.00 

194,517.00 



Total.. 



! 7,873,373.00 6,027,663.00 



7,466,321.00 



4,579,763.00 26,947,120.00 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Statement thowing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several con- 
sular offices of Francej etc. — Continued. 



Article. 


Sept. 30. 


Quarter 
Dec. 31. 


ending- 




Total for the 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


year. 


RHEIM8. 






$287.13 
1, 138. 81 




$287.13 


Buckles 


♦727.70 


$506.16 

1, 452. 52 

92.64 

3,950.99 


$436.89 


2, 809. 06 




1, 452. 52 










92.64 


Caoutchouc 


3, 093. 60 
2,644.29 
117.15 
7,032.12 
24, 164. 18 


4, 110. 87 
10, 505. 37 
94.76 
42, 436. 71 
28,756.82 


5,335.91 

3,550.25 

120.80 

26, 023. 27 

23, 066. 78 


16. 491. 37 


Crockery 


16, 699. 91 




92.96 

26. 123. 81 

29,408.62 

154.81 

379.05 


425.67 




101, 615. 91 


Chloride of lime— drugs 


105. 396. 40 
154.81 










379.06 








201.32 


201.32 








24.13 
1,448.45 

538.95 
4,829.50 




24.13 


Glassware 


2,996.67 


2,563.22 


1, 873. 88 

309.72 
849.14 


8,882.22 


Glass: 


848.67 


... 


1,346.67 


2,159.23 
1, 316. 55 


9, 184. 54 

1, 316. 66 

851.89 








851.89 






127.52 
8,599.95 

151.22 




127.52 




1,623.22 


1,668.45 


1,216.05 


8,107.67 
349.68 




150.06 
51.43 


934.39 


1,236.27 






51.43 






1,548.23 

246.46 

2,182.05 


170. 61 


1, 718. 84 








246.46 


... 




519. SO 

407.61 
248.06 


1,052.16 

941.65 

4, 441. 17 


149.70 

1,276.77 

229.69 


3,903.21 
2,731.34 


... 


1,602.18 


6, 680. 65 
248.06 






1, 855. 15 

363.86 

5,925.89 

805,329.77 


425.65 

904.09 

2.29L57 

566,930.40 

441.78 

8,449.10 


2, 280. 70 






914.94 
7,232.71 

1, 137, 185. 48 
352.92 


2,182.89 




3, i26.'09 
589, 829. 74 


18,576.26 

3,099.275.39 
794.70 




1, 052. 33 


8,878.05 


18, 379. 48 








Total 


639, 687. 80 


1, 224, 242. 75 


924, 036. 61 


646, 038. 05 


3,434,005.20 




ST. ETIENNB. 

Braids 


2.004.30 
7,341.74 


3,832.87 
13, 177. 60 


3,203.68 
11,434.43 


4, 344. 88 

9,001.96 

24, 266. 91 

169.39 


13,385.73 




27,399.77 

56,220.68 

169.39 


Cheese 


Cloth 


Cotton thread 


310. 53 
5, 393. 06 
1, 892. 68 






310.53 


Gloves 


4, 468. 52 

844.59 

382.42 

16, 969. 91 


9, 1*4. 62 
2,421.17 


4,061.74 
1, 942. 89 

223.72 
5, 761. 20 

381.11 


23,067.94 


Harness (looms) 


7, 101. 33 


TCniviw Tri 


606. 14 


Lace 


10,248.64 


17,664.50 


50, 634. 15 


Locks 


381.11 


Lustrage 


112. 13 
1, 569. 09 






112. 13 


Machinery 






1,897.81 


3,466.90 
488.02 


Mineral water - 




488.02 
2, 361. 19 
3, 120. 22 

197. 407. 52 
52,370.40 
528. 75 
115.84 
116. 16 
250.90 


Preserved fruit 


3, 866. 20 
1, 428. 97 

69,811.50 

44, 676. 14 

692.52 


2,227.50 
5, 022. 00 

153, 150. 18 

44.341.49 

1, 665. 28 


610. 31 
1. 706. 89 

55,905.71 

74,404.14 

787.62 


9, 072. 20 
11, 278. 08 


Rat traps 


Ribbons : 

Silk 


476, 274. 91 


Velvet 


215, 792. 17 
3, 674. 17 


Elastic 


Sc vthes 


115.84 


Silk 






846.40 


962.56 


Silk, artificial 


"""" 


^50. 90 


Springs (looms) 


125.45 




165.98 


291.43 


Stone 


926.79 




926.79 












Total 








901,982.87 










ROUEN. 

Bristles 




7,471.70 


1.115.35 


2,836.62 
590.95 


11,423.67 
590. 95 


Brushes 




Chloral 


964.14 


1, 245. 79 


1,000.25 


3, 210. 18 


Cobalt 


7, 629. 70 


7, 629. 70 


Cretonne 






190.69 


190.69 


Dyes 




110.81 
743. 05 




119.81 


Flour, Hungarian 


380.66 


1, 640. 50 





2, 763. 55 
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Statement showing the value of exports declared for the United States at the several con- 
sular offices of France, etc, — Continued. 



Article. 



roukn— continued. 



Musical instruments 

Bags and other paper stock . 

Surrogate caoutchouc 

Wool, spun Angora 

Woolen goods 



Total. 



BOUBAIX, CAUDBT, DUNKIRK, 
AND LISLB. 

Add. 



Bagging (old) . 
Basket 



kets. 

Chalk 

Chemical* 

Cotton goods 

Drees goods 

Drills 

Flax 

Flax, combed 

Flax thread 

Flax and tow 

Flax waste 

Glass 

Grease 

Hair (cow and rabbit) 

Hosiery . 

Jote yarns 

Lace goods 

Leather 

Linen goods 

Linen yarns 

Linings and Testings 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous (silk, satin, < 

cotton) 

Pipes 

Potash 

Bope (manil*) 

Seeds 

Skins'('sheep t salted)" YYYYY. 

Stones (sculptured) 

Table covers 

Thread 

Tiles. 



Upholstery goods. . 
Yarns" YYYYYYYYYYY., 



Total. 



Bulbs 

Immortelles.. 
Flower seeds. 



Total. 



Kid gloves . . . 

Hosiery 

Willow ware . 
Statuary 



Total. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30. 



$1, 125. 40 
8,711.06 



1,022.83 
2,082.88 



Dec. 31. 



#1,546.99 
4,924.43 



1,275.40 



4,315.53 



Mar. 31. 



$3,400.00 
10,287.61 



3,712.90 



910. 41 



14 286.91 



21,642.70 



22,257.71 



115. 00 



26,726.00 

331.00 

79, 728. 00 



2,638.00 



3,387.00 



7,418.00 
3,910.00 



8,807.00 



2,466.00 

938.00 

1,253.00 

500.00 



833.00 



322.00 



3,728.00 

817.00 

50,394.00 

14,586.00 



208,897.00 



51,460.27 
3,269.50 



54,729.77 



83, 118. 76 
6,792.26 
1,387.48 
1, 276. 94 



92,575.44 



275.00 

361.00 

303.00 

22,104.00 



95,794.00 

1,881.00 

15,726.00 



21,634.00 
1,095.00 
2,956.00 
2,111.00 



15,505.00 

117.00 

1, 357. 00 



1, 822. 00 
6,060.00 

3,136.00 



1,476.00 



3,889.00 
2,203.00 
50,896.00 
4,042.00 
6,154.00 



259,897.00 



123.80 

4, 818. 32 

174.08 



5, 116. 20 



61, 395. 55 

48,365.21 

4,015.67 

602.02 



114,378.45 



4,790.00 

23, 568. 00 

1,621.00 

285,656.00 

1,473.00 



1,733.00 
2,525.00 
7,532.00 

12, 560. 00 
1,154.00 

12,099.00 



288.00 

10, 225. 00 

978.00 



6.116.00 
6,669.00 



296.00 
6,449.00 



6, 751. 00 



1,958.00 
62,067.00 
10,078.00 



466,589.00 



775.75 



775.75 



114, 989. 45 

86, 920. 31 

3, 660. 93 

60.65 



205,631.34 



June 30. 



$2,414.90 

12,827.53 

550.90 

1, 891. 52 



28. 742. 12 



1, 674. 00 



16.933.00 

149.00 

140, 993. 00 



1,852.00 



7,328.00 
11,913.00 



11,980.00 

"i'iii'bo 

" 6," 872. 66 



1,599.00 
12,624.00 

517.00 
320.00 

9,971.00 
970.00 

1,391.00 

2,667.00 
168.00 
945.00 

1,859.00 

198.00 

39, 836. 00 

3,435.00 



280,910.00 



616.40 



616.40 



Total for the 
year. 



$8, 487. 29 
36, 751. 23 
550.90 
7, 902. 65 
2,082.88 
5,225.94 



86,929.44 



115.00 

1,849.00 

361.00 

6.093.00 

89, 331. 00 

2,104.00 

602, 171. 00 

3,354.00 

18.364.00 
3. 585 00 
2, 525. 00 

14, 860. 00 

49, 494. 00 
2,249.00 

34.453.00 

6, 021 00 

4, 816. 00 

288.00 

31, 409. 00 
1, 095. 00 
1, 357. 00 
2,466.00 

10,475.00 

26,606.00 

4,153.00 

616.00 

16,420.00 

970.00 

10, 451. 00 

2,667 00 

490.00 

945.00 

9, 476. 00 

5, 176. 00 

203. 193. 00 

32,141.00 

5, 154. 00 



1, 216, 293. 00 



51,584.07 

9,479.97 

174.08 



61, 238. 12 



46,978.08 
53, 550. 19 , 
2,267.57 | 
795.84 



306,481.84 

195, 627. 97 

11,331.65 

2, 735. 45 



103, 591. 68 



616,176.91 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



GERMANY. 

REPORT FROM CONSUIiATE GENERAL AT FRANKFORT. 

The year 1897 in Germany has been characterized as "another twelve- 
month during which every chimney in the Fatherland was smoking, 
every wheel turning." The industrial and commercial activity which 
began so notably in 1894 was continued throughout the year, and the 
statistics of foreign commerce show a notable increase in both the bulk 
and aggregate values of imports and exports over those of the last 
preceding, or indeed any previous, year. The foreign trade of the five 
years ending with 1897 is thus synopsised, it being premised that the 
values here given are those supplied by the imperial bureau of statis- 
tics, and are not actual, but estimated officially by taking as a basis 
the average market value of each class of merchandise during the year 
under consideration : 



Tear. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total 


1893 


$983,908,660 
1,019,966,854 
1,010,574,418 


$772, 205, 756 
726,262,240 
814,977,450 


$1, 756, 114, 416 


1894 


1, 746, 209, 194 


1895 


1, 825, 551, 868 






1890 . 


1,088,480,624 
1,150,228,058 


874, 287, 702 
906, 335, 178 


1,962,768,326 
2, 056, 563, 236 


1897 -- - 




Increase in 1897 over 1896 






61, 747, 434 


32,047,476 


93, 794, 910 









There is thus shown a net gain of more than $93,000,000 over the 
aggregate foreign trade of 1896, which, in respect to both imports and 
exports, had surpassed the record of every previous year. The excess 
of imports over exports amounts to $243,892,880, which would be con- 
sidered in the United States a somewhat serious adverse " balance of 
trade." But it must be remembered that the relative situations of 
Germany and the United States in regard to supplies of food products 
and certain raw materials of manufacture are essentially different. 
Germany, with 52,000,000 inhabitants, is unable under present condi- 
tions to raise either meats or breadstuffs in sufficient quantity to sup- 
ply the wants of her people, and must import heavily not only food 
but several staple raw materials. 

With large and important cotton manufactures, the German Empire 
does not grow a pound of cotton. It would be highly interesting if 
the imperial statistics of export and import could be so elaborated and 
classsified as to separate raw materials from manufactured products in 
the same class — as, for instance, to distinguish raw cotton and wool 
from manufactures of cotton and wool, respectively — but this they do 
not as yet do, and the utmost that can be done is to report in metric 
weights and American gold the quantity and values of exports and 
imports in each group, as classified under the German tariff law. 

In respect to quantity, the imports to Germany in 1897 amounted to 
40,063,042 metric tons (of 2,204 pounds each) and the exports to 
28,007,609 tons, being an increase of 3,752,785 tons of imports and 
2,287,733 tons of exports as compared with the totals of the last pre- 
ceding year. The value* of both imports and exports in each group, 
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as classified by the tariff, are shown in the following table, in which 
the totals in each class for 1897 are compared with the corresponding 
values for 1896: 



Article. 



Waste of all kinds 

Cotton and cotton goods 

Lead, and manufactures of 

Brashes and sieves 

Drags, dyes, and medicines 

.Iron, and manufactures of 

Ores, earths, and precious metals 

Flax and fibers, except cotton 

Grain and farm products 

Glass and glassware 

Hair, feathers, and bristles 

Hides and skins 

Wood, and manufactures of 

Hops 

Machines aud vehicles 

Calendars 

Caoutchouc, and manufactures of 

Clothing, underwear, etc 

Copper, and manufactures of 

Hardware, etc 

Leather, and manufactures of 

Linen, and manufactures of 

Literature and art 

Candles 

Groceries, sugar, etc 

Oils and fat, not otherwise specified . 

Paper, and manufactures of 

Furs. 



Petroleum 

Silk, and manufactures of. 

Soaps and perfumery 

Playing cards 

Stone and earthenware 

Coal, coke, and peat , 

8traw and hemp goods 

Tar, pitch, resin, asphalt 

Animals and animal products.. 

Clay, and manufactures of 

Cattle 

Oilcloth 

Wool, and manufactures of 

Zf no, and manufactures of 

Tin and tin ware 

Sundries, not classified 



Imports. 



1896. 



$12,431,930 
69,99* «S62 

1,77 
71 
58,02 
11,18 
82,89 
22,34 
173,33 

2,54 
11,17 
40,52 
57,95 

2,35 

8,68 

10, 210, V14 
2,522,800 

16,545,046 
9,257,486 

13,689,284 
6, 379, 828 
8,489,460 



149,826,636 

34, 320, 790 

3,004,988 

495,040 

19,268,242 

86, 218, 840 

430,300 

1,666 

7,595,770 

27,881,700 

1,953,980 

8,977,360 

31,720,640 

1,461,558 

34,733,244 

231,574 

96, 379, 052 

1,305,906 

4,412,044 



1897. 



$16, 767, 814 

84,814,870 

2,044,896 

751, 842 

58,089,850 

15,891,022 

78,3*25,562 

21, 283, 626 

170, 942, 786 

2, 703, 204 

12, 943, 630 

43,226,036 

70,793,814 

1,635,536 

11,496,114 

76,634 

11. 043, 914 

2,655,842 

20,706,238 

9,478,350 

13,896,582 

6, 733, 020 

10, 432, 492 

28,798 

165, 385, 010 

36, 984, 724 

8,238.466 

530,264 

19, 373, 676 

36,907,374 

461,958 

1,004 

8,801.954 

29,698,354 

2, 162, 706 

9,416,946 

31,975,062 

1, 739, 542 

35, 483, 420 

215, 152 

95,713,604 

1, 642, 438 

3, 740, 170 



Exports. 



1896. 

$2,521,848 
54,054,560 

2,571.590 

4, 918, 476 
75,782,532 
76, 822, 830 
67, 254, 992 

7,373,240 
17,427,550 
10, 324, 678 

6, 991, 726 
18, 006, 842 
22, 789, 690 

5, 918, 108 

37, 097, 536 

125,664 

7, 249, 480 
28,577,850 
20,121,948 
27, 845, 286 
36,013,208 

5, 716, 046 
26, 924, 702 

"il,4SlM2 

6, 459, 320 

24, 078. 936 

788,494 

315, 350 

36, 919, 274 

3,903,100 

75,208 

6,087,326 

37, 460, 010 

1,035,062 

2,320,500 

2,352,868 

10, 266, 368 

5,539,688 

311, 780 

77,541,352 

2, 643, 664 

1,254,374 

1,745,730 



.Total 1,088,480,624 j 1,150,228,058 864,327,702 



1897. 



$2,930,970 
54,625,284 

3,043,306 

5,439,252 
77, 761, 740 
75, 926, 284 
52,115,812 

6, 848, 688 
22,624,994 
10,408,455 

7,915,166 
20,078,H70 
56, 056, 716 

4, 670, 274 

40, 964, 322 

103,292 

8, 358, 322 
33,933,564 
20, 242, 138 
29,910,174 
35, 806, 148 

6, 002, 606 

29, 603, 392 

118, 762 

103,536,188 

6, 984, 108 

23, 151, 926 

940,100 

461,482 

34,571,404 

8, 144, 694 
70.924 

5, 678, 680 
40,291,734 

1, 122, 646 

2,279,088 

1,907,808 
14,188,370 

4,761,004 

293, 216 

77, 959, 042 

6, 491, 212 

1,185,716 

1,841,406 



906, 335, 178 



The foregoing statistics, which are the most recent attainable in 
condensed form, bring the record of Germany's foreign commerce down 
to the close of the calendar year 1897. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



EXPORTS PROM SOUTHERN GERMANY TO THE UNITED STATES. 

As an interesting supplement to this exhibit, may be added the 
declared values of exports from the consular district of Frankfort and 
the sixteen consulates under its supervision during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1898, including, for convenience oi comparison, the 
corresponding figures for the last two preceding fiscal years, as follows: 



Consulates. 



Frankfort 

Aix-laChapelle . 

Bamberg 

Barmen 

Cologne 

Crefeld 

Dtiaaeldorf 

Freiburg 

Filrth 



Kehl. 
Mannheim . . 

Mainz 

Munich 

Nuremberg . 
Sonneberg . . 
Stuttgart . . . 
Weimar 



Total. 



Year ended June 30— 



1896. 



$4,368, 
1, 610, 

557, 
6,707, 
2, 619, 
3,948, 

909, 
1,303, 
2,059, 
1,123, 
3, 875, 
2,144, 

758, 
1,525, 
2,752, 
1,164, 

760, 



386.59 
675. 73 
920.13 
591.38 
232.40 
812.68 
873.63 
807.90 
822.61 
948.60 
538.22 
000.33 
985.52 
204.17 
933.50 
594.27 
590.18 



1,193,414.84 



1897. 



J 



$4, 909, 750. 34 
1,901,319.23 

567, 420. 15 
6, 428, 456. 77 
2,164,045.59 
3, 198, 461. 65 

995, 373. 60 
1,445,922.74 
1, 946, 251. 29 

955, 533. 42 
3, 468, 261. 72 
2,019,961.00 

859, 276. 50 
1,561,521.75 
3,311,595.70 
1,168,577.96 

883, 933. 67 



37, 780, 663. 08 



1898. 



$5,262, 

918, 

429, 

5,464, 

1,727, 

1,863, 

782, 

1,099, 

1,430, 

1,081, 

3,311, 

2,020, 

540, 

1,490, 

2,234, 

739, 

677, 



035.16 
846.50 
715.09 
486. 31 
200.31 
429.93 
868.84 
881.65 
276.81 
967.05 
415.79 
888.55 
958.97 
371.25 
206.48 
896.22 
556.65 



31,025,561.51 



Retrospect. 



Fiscal year— 


Value. 


' Fiscal year— 


Value. 


1893-94 


$25, 089, 166. 00 
33, 058, 196. 14 
38, 193, 414. 34 


1 1896-97 


$37,780,663.08 
31,025,601.51 


1894-95 * 


• 1897-98 


1895-96 


1 







In estimating the significance of these figures, it will be remembered 
that the tariff act of July 24, 1897, was enacted and took effect within 
less than one month after the beginning of the fiscal year, and the last 
three months of the same year were overshadowed by war between the 
United States and Spain. The tariff legislation which was pending 
during the winter, spring, and until midsummer of 1897, had the effect 
to greatly stimulate the export from Germany to our country of many 
articles the duty on which might be increased, and these excessive 
imports remained as an incubus upon the American market during 
a portion of the succeeding year. When to this fact is added the inev- 
itable temporary paralysis caused by the outbreak of a war that might 
curtail the consumption of many luxuries, embarrass ocean transpor- 
tation, and increase the cost of marine freights and insurance, the 
deficit of $6,598,381 between the exports of South Germany to the 
United States during the past fiscal year, as compared with those of the 
last preceding year, is fully explained. That under such a combina- 
tion of circumstances this deficit was not still greater, is a proof of the 
solid foundation upon which this trade rests. 

It will be noted that in the consular district of Frankfort, where the 
exports to our country include principally coal-tar colors, chemicals, 
hides and skins, hatters' fur, cement, platinum, photographic paper, 
and other materials for ultimate processes of manufacture, the exports 
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have increased steadily year by year. The notable losses during the 
past twelve months have occurred in the districts of textile manufac- 
ture, Crefeld, Barmen, Sonneberg, and Aix la Chapelle, which four 
consulates show an aggregate loss of $4,298,864.18, or about two-thirds 
of the entire decrease in Southern Germany. 

This deficit has not failed to attract immediate and serious attention 
in this country, and some of the more aggressive journals and econo- 
mists have suggested that the present is a favorable occasion for the 
adoption of a retaliatory policy against the United States. This pro- 
ject appears to have gone so far that the Prussian chambers of com- 
merce in the districts most concerned — that is to say, where sugar or 
textile products form the bulk of exports to America — have made a 
general inquiry u to ascertain the opinions and wishes of merchants 
and manufacturers in respect to the future commercial policy of the 
German Empire toward the United States." 

The result of this inquiry, if the reports of leading newspapers can 
be trusted, has been overwhelmingly against the policy of a retaliatory 
customs war. Germany has had recent experiences in tariff wars with 
Eussia and Spain, and the result in both cases has been discouraging; 
so that the average sentiment among shippers and manufacturers is that 
while such measures may be sometimes justifiable, they are advisable 
only as a last recourse, after all peaceful measures have proved ineffective. 

In respect to the whole question of import duties and commercial trea- 
ties, which will play an important part in German politics during the 
coming two or three years, there are in this country, aside from merely 
political divisions, the shades of which are multifarious and incompre- 
hensible to a foreigner, three well-defined groups, each representing the 
personal interests of its members. They are respectively the agrarians, 
who, if unrestrained, would abolish most of the concessions granted by 
the commercial treaties that were negotiated with foreign countries 
during the administration of Chancellor Gaprivi, and, by cutting off the 
importation of meats and cereals, advance the local prices of animals 
and food products, and thus render German agriculture more profitable; 
secondly, the industrial group, which would lower or abolish entirely 
the duties and restrictions against foreign meats and breadstuff's, and, 
by making food as cheap as possible, facilitate low cost of production 
in manufactures; and, thirdly, the commercial group — merchants, bank- 
ers, and traders of all kinds — who urge the utmost freedom of trade, 
large international exchanges, busy railroads, canals, and inland river 
routes, increased subsidies to ocean steamship lines, and a general open 
and liberal policy in all matters of trade. 

Theorists have been studying the results of the recent elections to 
the Reichstag and estimating the changes in Germany's foreign policy 
that may come as a result of the weakening or strengthening of the 
representatives of one or the other of these parties; but all predictions 
on that score are thus far contradictory, and appear to be based rather 
on the hopes than the convictions of the writers. The fact that the 
agrarians have lost a few seats is, however, generally accepted as 
meaning that the difficulties that they have helped to make about food 
imports will at least not be aggravated, and the poor success which 
special groups of manufacturers — as, for instance, the bicycle makers — 
have met ill obtaining new and prohibitive duties on imported products 
in their line, would indicate that a conservative policy is more than 
probable in future. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF GERMANY'S FOREIGN TRADE. 

It remains to glance briefly at the origin of Germany's imports and 
tlie destination of her exports — in other words, the relative contribu- 
tions of the several leading nations to the foreign commerce of the 
Empire. Statistics in this special branch of the general topic are 
unfortunately, for some reason, always greatly delayed; the Imperial 
Statistical Year Book for 1897, which has just appeared, contains only 
the geographical tables for the foreign commerce of 1896. 

From these it appears that Great Britain holds the first and the 
United States the third place in both the import and export trade of 
Germany. Of the forty-six countries named in this exhibit, the five 
leading ones are as follows: Great Britain contributed to the imports 
of Germany in 1896, 647,400,000 marks ($154,081,200) in value, or 14.2 
per cent of the whole amount; Russia came second with 634,000,000 
marks ($150,892,000), or 13.9 per cent; the United States third, with 
584,400,000 marks, or 12.8 per cent; then Austria-Hungary, with 
578,000,000 marks, or 12.7 per cent, and France fifth, with 233,600,000 
marks ($55,596,800), or 5.1 per cent of the whole amount. 

In respect to German exports, Great Britain took 19 per cent of the 
whole, valued at 715,100,000 marks ($170,193,800) ; Austria came second 
with 477,000,000 marks ($113,526,000), or 12.7 per cent; the United 
States third, with 383.700,000 marks ($91,320,600), or 10.2 per cent; 
Bussia fourth, with 364,000,000 marks ($86,632,000), and the Nether- 
lands fifth, with 262,300,000 marks ($62,427,400), or 7 per cent of the 
entire export trade of the year. Germany therefore imported from the 
United States in 1896 merchandise — largely food products, cotton, and 
petroleum — valued at $139,087,200, and exported to our country goods 
worth $92,320,600, leaving a balance of $36,766,600 from the year's 
transactions in favor of the United States. 

THE SEARCH FOR FOREIGN MARKETS. 

The most definite and important keynote in the commercial record of 
the past year has been the ripening of the special efforts put forward 
by Germany and other European nations to study aud master by 
elaborate scientific methods the import markets of remote countries, 
notably the East Indies, China, Korea, and Japan. The special com- 
mission sent out by Germany in 1896, to which allusion was made in 
my annual reporc for last year, returned in the spring of 1898; and its 
findings, as has been already reported, have been carefully reserved 
for the information of German manufacturers who are specially inter- 
ested. In France, a similar commission has returned recently after 
two years of expert work abroad, and the results of its labors have 
become the special heritage of the boards of trade at Marseilles, Lille, 
Lyons, Bordeaux, and Boubaix. 

The British Government has turned its active interest in the same 
direction, and the report of a departmental committee, which has been 
at work several months upon the general subject of the collection and 
dissemination of commercial information, has just been rendered, and a 
synopsis of its conclusions made public. The investigation made and 
the policy recommended by the British commission are, as might be 
readily inferred, on broader and more liberal lines- than those of con- 
tinental nations; but they are all alike part of the general forward 
movement in the science of foreign trade which is characteristic of the 
present time — the organized effort of manufacturing and exporting 
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nations to understand minutely the wants of foreign customers and to 
find profit in catering to them. The report of the committee is elabo- 
rate and far reaching, but its principal recommendation is the establish- 
ment at Whitehall of a commercial intelligence office "to meet the 
constantly increasing demand for prompt and accurate information on 
commercial matters and the periodical exhibition of foreign samples 
and patterns." 
The committee further urges that — 

Information should be collected from the colonies and India as to the progress and 
direction of trade at intervals of, say, three years, by experts to be dispatched for the 
purpose; that special missions should be dispatched to foreign countries as occasion 
requires; and that arrangements should be made for the collection and exhibition of 
patterns and samples, ill information obtained from whatever source is to be care- 
fully indexed and made readily available, and a reference library of an adequate 
character is to be established in the office. 

Hitherto, there has been noticeable in Great Britain some evidence of 
a feeling that it is not the business of government to concern itself with 
work of this kind, which belongs rather to individual enterprise and 
energy, and that the labors of expert commissions, being made public 
and accessible, would work injustice to the more exterprising exporters 
who have obtained similar information for themselves. The report of 
the present committee shows, however, that popular sentiment on this 
subject is changing; that the necessity of more elaborate and consum- 
mate effort under Government supervision is now recognized; and that 
the example set by continental nations must and will be vigorously fol- 
lowed by Great Britain. It need hardly be said that there is in all this 
a pertinent confirmation and support for the recommendation submitted 
by the Department of State, accompanying its estimates to the House 
of Bepresentatives during the recent session of Congress, in which the 
point was made that the time has now come when the organization and 
labors of expert commissions for promoting export trade should engage 
the serious attention of our Government. 

PRINCIPAL GERMAN IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

It is interesting to note, year by year, the fluctuations in imports of 
the several classes of products which form the staple of Americau export 
trade to Germany, and which show in the aggregate to what extent this 
country is dependent upon our own for not only cereals and meats, but 
for some of the essential raw materials of its manufactures. The record 
of 1897 shows the following notable items : 



Article. 



Baw cotton 

Baw tobacco 

Hides and skins 

Lumber and timber 

Metts 

Buckwheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

Wheat 

Bye 

Floor 

Petroleum 



Quantity. 



Metric tons. 

225,298 

10,726 

6,881 

186,854 

27,276 

16,008 

118,928 

96,009 

976,034 

207,261 

142,997 

5,738 

887,659 



Value. 



$40, 
1, 
4, 
8, 
5, 

8, 
2, 
12, 
7, 
3, 

10, 



475, 
856, 
771, 
546, 
117, 
404, 
165, 
213, 
709, 
544, 
308, 
190, 
234, 



600 
400 
400 
200 
000 
600 
400 
400 
200 
600 
200 
400 
000 



Article. 



Copper 

Beam and turpentine — 

Pig iron 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

Dried 

Cotton-seed oil 

Oilcake 

Machinery 

Furniture 

Bicycles 

Butter 



Quantity. 



Metric tons, 
60,420 
94,952 
18,084 

10, 837 

17,850 

15,548 

159,483 

8,988 

861 

224 

1,122 



Value. 



$12, 114, 200 

2,023,000 

190,400 

618,800 

2,284,800 

999,600 

4,331,600 

1,190,000 

119,000 

523,600 

380,800 



Among the more noticeable fluctuations in the above list may be 
cited the imports of indian corn, which in 1896 were 553,981 tons, so that 
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the receipts of 1897 showed an increase in one year of 422,053 tons, or 
76 per cent. Wheat, on the contrary, declined from 266,875 tons in 
1896 to 207,261 tons in 1897; but it is to be remarked that, notwith- 
standing tins difference in quantity, the wheat imports of 1897 were 
valued at $7,544,600, against $8,139,600 for those of 1896, a difference 
of only $595,000. The greatly increased imports of corn show, there- 
fore, that the people of Germany are beginning to realize the economy 
of corn as a breadstuff. While they have not yet to any great extent 
accepted corn bread as a substitute for the heavy, sour, black loaf 
made from a mixture of rye and the lowest quality of wheat, corn meal 
is now used to a greater degree than hitherto for mixing with wheat 
and rye, and it is, moreover, in constantly increasing demand as food 
for cattle and horses and for distillation. 

The announcement that the United States Government is preparing 
to open, at the Paris exposition of 1900, a kitchen for the preparation and 
gratuitous distribution of bread and other forms of food prepared from 
maize, has already awakened the apprehensions of the German agra- 
rians, whose chemists have discovered and officially announced that as 
regards richness in the elements which produce fat, heat, and strength, < 
indian corn surpasses all other cereals. It is therefore feared that when 
once the laboring masses of Europe realize this and find that by proper 
cooking and preparation it can also be made wholesome and delicious, 
the result will be another blow to the consumption of wheat and rye in 
favor of maize, in the production of which the United States is supreme 
beyond all chance of competition. 

Another surprising item is the import of 204 tons of American caviare 
against 221 tons of the same product from Eussia, although here, as 
well as in other European countries, all caviare is popularly supposed 
to be of Kussian origin and paid for accordingly. Finally, there were 
imported last year 5,918 American horses, valued at $975,800. 

Among the steadily growing exports from the United States to Ger- 
many is leather. Notwithstanding the rapid rate at which German 
tanneries are being equipped with American machinery and the eager- 
ness with which the more advanced tanners are learning and adopting 
American methods, especially relating to the chrome process, there is a 
large and steady export from this district to the United States of calf 
and goat skins, which come back as shoe and glove leather. Frankfort 
is the principal mart of this trade, and there are now in this city eleven 
firms which import and deal almost exclusively in American leather, 
which finds a ready sale among the shoe aud leather- goods manufac- 
turers of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 

The importation of fresh fruit into Germany, which amounted to 
94,058 tons in 1893, rose to 105,675 tons in 1896 and 141,373 tons in 
1897, the increase being due in a large measure to the importations 
of American apples, which, stimulated by a large crop of excellent 
quality, invaded the German markets by shiploads, and not only under- 
sold the native fruit and that imported from the Tyrol and Italy, but 
established new standards of teuderness and flavor. The import dur- 
ing the season of 1897-98, notwithstanding a comparatively short crop 
and higher prices in the United States, showed great activity until it 
was practically cut off by the order of January 29 last, which was modi- 
fied to some extent by the subsequent order of February 5, prohibiting 
the importation of fresh fruits, fruit waste, plants, and nursery prod- 
ucts generally from the United States, for the declared reason that 
danger to German orchards was feared on account of the San Jose 
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scale, living specimens of which, as was stated, had been found on some 
California pears that had been received at Berlin. These restrictions 
have since been maintained, to the great displeasure of fruit importers 
and dealers as well as the nonagrarian public, which had been greatly 
pleased with the excellence and cheapness of American apples. Still 
more dismayed have been the manufacturers of jellies and fruit confec- 
tionery in the Lower Rhine region, who had built up an important 
industry and were practically dependent upon fruit waste from the 
United States as material for jellies. On August 14, the chamber of 
commerce at Crefeld, at a special session, passed by a large majority a 
resolution protesting against the present restrictions on the importa- 
tion of fruit waste, and giving reasons for their protest that ought, 
one would think, to prove convincing. 

But it is hardly probable that this or any other protest will have 
auy important effect in changing the policy of the Germau Government 
on this question. Switzerland has adopted similar restrictions against 
American fresh fruits, and this confirms from a scientific standpoint 
the contention of the German savants concerning the danger to be 
feared from the San Jos6 scale. The American fresh-fruit trade with 
Germany may therefore be expected to decline as rapidly as it devel- 
oped two years ago, to be replaced, as may be hoped, by a correspond- 
ing increase in the large and steadily growing import of American 
dried and preserved fruits, which is really much more important. Even 
here, there is need of extreme care on the part of producers and export- 
ers of such products, for the German inspection of all imported food 
products is keen and relentless, and every case or can of dried or pre- 
served fruits from the United States will have to run the gauntlet of 
rigorous scientific investigation. Two years ago, American dried apples 
and pears were condemned because they were found to contain traces 
of acetate of zinc, absorbed from the galvanized trays on which they 
had been dried. Now a new defect has been found — the presence of 
sulphurous acid in dried apricots from California, where, as it appears, 
sulphur is sometimes used as an antiseptic in the curing of apricots. 
The percentage of sulphur thus far detected is trifling, and it is not 
even shown to be deleterious, but its presence is sufficient to consti- 
tute "adulteration," with all the unhappy consequences which such 
fact entails. 

GENERAL PROSPERITY OF GERMAN INDUSTRIES. 

Notwithstanding all complaints of increased competition abroad, the 
stringency of hostile tariffs, and the growing cost of living at home, the 
year under consideration was one of uniform prosperity and activity in 
all fields of German industry. The consumption of coal, which forms 
an accurate index to manufacturing and commercial activity, increased 
at the usual rate, the product of German mines being, in 1895, 30,100,000 
tons ; in 1896, 33,000,000 tons, and in 1897, 35,700,000 tous. Besides the 
domestic supply, Germany imported 6,072,028 tons of coal in 1897, 
against 5,476,752 tons in 1896, and 5,117,356 tons in 1895; as well as 
8,111,075 tons of brown coal and 435,160 tons of coke, which helped to 
meet the steadily increasing demand for fuel. In the district of Dort- 
mund, the number of men employed in coal and iron works increased 
from 159,915 in 1896 to 172,768 in 1897. Fifty-two of the principal 
ironworks and colleries paid dividends averaging 10.68 per cent in 
1897, against 7.59 per cent during the fiscal year 1894-95. 
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Other great industries, like the manufacture of coal-tar dyes and 
chemicals, paid dividends ranging from 18 to 28 per cent, and the elec- 
trical manufacturing companies have worked literally night and day 
through months of phenomenal activity. It is stated upon direct 
authority that the General Electrical Company, of Berlin, entered upon 
the present year with orders on its books amounting to 95,000,000 marks 
($22,610,000], against 05,000,000 marks ($15,470,000) on the first day of 
1897; and that the great Schiickert Company, of Nuremberg, had in 
June. 1897, orders on hand aggregating 96,000,000 marks ($22,848,000)— 
more than double those of the same date in 1896. American experts 
whose testimony is entitled to credence have repeatedly stated, after 
careful examination of the subject, that the prices obtained for elec- 
trical machinery of all kinds in Germany are nearly or quite double 
those which prevail in the United States; and it is both natural and 
gratifying that the opportunity thus offered has been utilized, at least 
to some extent, by American machinists. Among the instances of this 
kind may be cited the electrical street-railway plant at Bamberg, in 
Bavaria, which has been supplied during the past year by an electrical 
company at Cleveland ; and there appears to be an increasing import 
of American dynamos, motors, and electrical appliances for special 
purposes. 

The year 1896 saw organized in Germany 182 industrial companies, 
with 268,580,000 marks ($63,922,040) of capital, while 1897 brought forth 
254 new companies, whose aggregate capital reached 380,470,000 marks 
($90,551,860). Of these, not less than 11 were electrical companies, with 
total capital of 96,310,000 marks ($22,207,780). Nearly all these invest- 
ments were taken at home. The Germany of to-day has become a 
country wealthy enough to invest its own money wherever it can see 
a fair prospect of a profitable return. The increased facilities for mak- 
ing calcium carbide, as a material for the production of acetylene gas, 
have been so important that the subject has been made the theme of a 
special report. 1 

In common with canals and navigable rivers, the railways of Germany 
shared largely in the general prosperous activity. During the summer 
and autumn months, there was a veritable car famine of the American 
type on all the principal lines. Large orders for new rolling stock 
were given, and two Prussian ministers have stated in reports that in 
their opinion, the limit of capacity of the State railways has now been 
practically reached, and that the only relief for the growing necessities 
of manufacture and commerce must be looked for either in separate 
tracks for freight and passenger traffic on trunk lines, or in important 
extensions and improvements in the present system of inland water- 
ways. This brings into conflict two sharply opposed and ably repre- 
sented interests, viz : The railway party, which includes most officials, 
financiers, and a large proportion of agriculturists — which latter are 
opposed to making inland freights for imported cereals any cheaper 
than they now are — and on the other hand the industrial party, includ- 
ing most manufacturers of everything, from pig iron to sugar, who hold 
it to be the first duty of the State to provide abundant and far-reach- 
ing transportation at the lowest attainable rates. This question of 
internal transportation, in respect to which the interests of the oppos- 
ing parties are, or are thought to be, so sharply divided, promises to 
become an important issue in the internal policy of the Empire. Mean- 
while, the surplus fund of the Prussian State railways has risen from 

1 See Consular Reports No. 216 (September, 1898) ; Advance Sheets No. 185 (August 5). 
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469,468,698 to 503,899,060 marks, or from 6.75 per cent to 7.15 per cent 
of the total capital invested. 

Preparations for the German display at the Paris Exposition in 1900 
have been continued with extraordinary and systematic activity. The 
imperial commissioner is in close working relations with the organized 
industries, and it is probable that Germany will have the best classified 
and most complete national exhibit that will be shown at Paris by any 
foreign nation. Nothing has been or will be left to chance or the ambi- 
tion of individual exhibitors. Every step, from the inception of the 
enterprise, has been and will be thought out, prepared for, and executed 
with the exact, machine-like system that is characteristic of German 
administration. There will be no duplicates, no tawdry display of com- 
monplace merchandise for advertising purposes; everything will be 
chosen, classified, and arranged with the simple purpose of making the 
display an effective object lesson of the manufacturing power and ver- 
satility of the Fatherland at the close of the nineteenth century. It is 
expected that Germany will be found in the front rank as to chemical 
products, optics, and electro-technics, and that the Diesel motor, which 
is generally recognized as the most important contribution of science to 
industrial dynamics during the present decade, will give Germany the 
blue ribbon of the machinery section. 

The phenomenal industrial development of Germany during the past 
twenty years has been the combined result of a national policy, under 
which the skill and enterprise of manufacturers and merchants have 
been directed, encouraged, and sustained by every resource of the 
Imperial and State governments. From the chancellor of the Empire 
down to the humblest tutor in a commercial or technical school, Ger- 
many has been organized, educated, trained, and devoted to the task 
of becoming an industrial nation in the broadest, highest sense, and in 
marketing its surplus products among the nations of the earth. The 
ablest judgment, the profoundest learning, and the most consummate 
technical skill have been brought to the study and perfection of every 
detail in the entire system, and the result has thus far justified every 
effort and fulfilled all reasonable expectation. 

There are, however, not wanting in this country economists who think 
that they recognize on the horizon the rising of a cloud of ominous por- 
tent. As an incident and condition of Germany's perfect organization 
and rapid industrial growth, its leading productive interests have been 
syndicated to an extent probably unknown in any other country. All 
great industries — the mining of coal, the manufacture of coke, pig iron, 
steel billets, machinery, seed oils, potash salts, and many other pro- 
ducts — have been for years governed by ably organized and managed 
syndicates, which control production, fix prices both for the home and 
export trades, declare dividends, and apportion contracts. The remark- 
able efficiency of these syndicates in promoting exports of manufac- 
tured products has been largely due to the power which they exercise 
in maintaining the home price of any given class of merchandise at 
such profitable figures, as to enable the same manufacturer to sell for 
export at whatever discount may be necessary to secure the contract. 
In this way, as English exporters bitterly complain, German manufac- 
turers, secure in their organization and their protected home market, 
have been able to sell structural iron and steel and railway supplies 
in London and Liverpool, and to flood the British colonies with German- 
made goods at prices with which their British rivals, already in posses- 
sion of the colonial markets, have found it difficult to compete. 
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From the reports of several chambers of commerce in western Ger- 
many, there have come recently signs of impending revolt on the part 
of the German public against being further compelled to pay the cost 
of establishing and maintaining markets abroad. It is also pointed out 
that one result of the system — the object of which was to retain in the 
Fatherland by every effective means the work of manufacture, and 
thus give the largest and most lucrative employment to labor — has been 
to defeat this end by promoting the export of German raw and partially 
finished materials, to be worked up to completed manufactures in Bel- 
gium, France, and Switzerland. It is, in other words, asserted by the 
complainants that the syndicates have become too efficient, too consum- 
mate in management and potent in the control of vast resources, and 
that the interests of the general public are thereby made to suffer. 

There is perhaps nothing new or surprising in all this, nor is it appar- 
ent that any protest or complaint will avail to change the policy of the 
Government, or to restrain the efforts of the syndicates to extend their 
foreign trade, so long as results like those garnered iu 1897 can be 
pointed to as the fruit and vindication of the present system of protec- 
tion and development. 

Frank H. Mason, 

Oorwul-General. 

Frankfort, August 16, 1898. 



EXPORTS FROM FRANKFORT. 

Under date of January S, 1899, Consul-General Mason sends the fol- 
lowing tables : 

Statement of the declared exports to the United States from the oonsular district of Frank- 
fort and the consulates under its supervision during the quarter ended December SI, 
1898, compared with those for the corresponding quarter of the preceding year. 



1897. 



1808. 



, Gain or loss. 



Frankfort... 

Aachen 

Bamberg.... 

Barmen 

Coburg 

Cologne 

Crefeld 

Diisseldorf .. 
Freiburg — 

Kehl 

Mannheim .. 

Mainz 

Munich 

Nuremberg . 
Solingen — 
Stuttgart . . . 
Weimar 



Total 

Decrease . 



$1,292, 
267, 
129, 
1,520, 
832, 
432. 
453, 
212, 
466, 
276, 
909, 
522, 
181, 
519, 
325, 
192, 
152, 



206.03 
944.49 
194.01 
248.41 
784.62 
270.39 
540.70 
558. 10 
133.65 
915.03 
799.87 
966.01 
930.68 
594.91 
675.18 
281.78 
506.94 



8, 188, 550. 80 



$1, 



282,139.65 
351,535.78 
134,586.78 
178,930.43 
325,806.58 
446, 406. 84 
481,591.38 
216,253.75 
343, 250. 86 
294, 226. 29 
852, 955. 50 
637,299.73 
177,391.84 
819,524.46 
258, 105. 71 
234,800.46 
150, 383. 11 



8, 185, 189. 09 



—410,066.38 
+ 83.501.2B 
+ 5,392.77 
—341,317.98 

— 6,978.04 
+ 14,136.45 
+ 28.050.68 
4- 3,695.65 
—122.882.85 
+ 17,311.26 

— 56,844.37 
+114,333.72 

— 4,538.84 
+299,929.55 

— 67,569.47 
+ 42,518.68 

— 2,123.83 



3.361.61 
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Statement of declared exports to the United States from the districts of the consulate- 
general at Frankfort and the consulates under its supervision during the calendar years 
1897 and 1898, respectively. 



Frankfort.. 
Aachen .... 

Bamberg 

Barmen . — 

Coburg 

Cologne. 

Crefeld 

Dusseldorf. 
Freiburg. -- 
Kehl. 



Mains 

Mannheim 

Munich 

Nuremberg 

Solingen-Furth . 

Stuttgart 

Weimar 



1897. 



240, 
585, 
509, 
457, 
751, 
068, 
779, 
108, 
382, 
988, 
121, 
786, 
753, 
553, 
741, 
955, 
775, 



396.16 
395.96 
647.85 
297.44 
369.40 
575.93 
707.74 
790. 16 
958.79 
185.03 
398.18 
894.07 
356.41 
178.25 
518.64 
639.34 
607.98 



Total 36,508,819.J 

Decrease ' 



1898. 



Gain or loss. 



•5, 505, 622. 86 

918,846.50 

463,488.31 

5,299.932.44 

2,497,110.75 

1,738,408.73 

2,027,062.74 

772, 171. 08 

1,010,379.45 

1,165,684.43 

2,208.050.95 

3,400,104.41 

509,585.16 

1,786,464.11 

1,471,647.90 

844, 306. 25 

732,318.50 



+ $256. 226. 70 

— 666,549.46 

— 46, 159. 54 
—1,157,365.00 

— 254,258.65 

— 325,167.20 

— 752,645.00 

— 331,619.08 

— 372,579.34 
+ 177,499.40 
+ 86,652.77 

— 336,789.66 

— 243,771.25 
+ 233,345.86 

— 269,870.74 

— 111,333.09 

— 43,289.48 



31,511,784.57 



4, 997, 034. 76 



During the past year, adds the consul-general, the consulate at 
Sonneberg has been transferred to Ooburg, but its district remains 
unchanged. 

On October 1, 1898, the consulate at Fiirth was transferred to Solin- 
gen, which had been previously a consular agency attached to the 
consulate at Barmen. This will explain part of the decrease in exports 
from Barmen and the increase at Nuremberg, which now authenticates 
all invoices from Fiirth. 



EXPORTS FROM BERLIN. 

I transmit herewith inclosed an itemized statement of exports from 
this consular jurisdiction to the United States during the four quarters 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, and also a comparative state- 
ment showing the decrease of the exports during the past fiscal year 
from the various consulates within this jurisdiction, as compared with 
the exports during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, and, further, a 
comparative statement showing the value of sugar exported to the 
United States from the German Empire during the last four fiscal 
years. 

Declared exports from the Berlin consular district for the fiscal years 1897-98 and 1896-97, 



Consulates. 



1896-97. 



Annaberg.. 

Berlin 

Bremen ... 

Breslaa 

Brunswick . 
CtaemniU .. 
Glaachaa .. 

Guben 

Hamburg .. 

Hanover 

Leiptic 

Magdeburg 

Planan 

8tettin 

ZitUu 

Total. 



435, 
901, 
400, 
175, 
243, 
968, 
777, 
995, 
143. 
838, 
120, 
615, 
858, 
512, 
999, 



118. 81 
851.55 
949.58 
926.27 
826.17 
458.73 
097.40 
217.73 
675.93 
804.74 
527.74 
312.80 
575.08 
716.32 
887.71 



73,487,946.06 



1897-98. 



$1,096, 
4,597, 
2,987, 
1,180, 
1,368, 
4,288, 
1,591, 

865, 
9,243, 

679, 
8,952, 
5,657, 
2,082, 
2,394, 



333.10 
318.22 
135. 11 
992.66 
731.00 
255.51 
193.89 
627.95 
389.78 
952.46 
441.01 
041.56 
715.78 
692.16 
414.38 



42,300,234.47 



Decrease. 



$338, 785. 21 

304, 533. 33 

413.814.47 

994, 933. 61 

3, 875. 095. 17 

1, 680. 203. 22 

2,185.903.51 

629.589.68 

6,900,285.15 

158,852.28 

1,168,086.78 

5, 958, 271. 24 

1,275,859.35 

5, 118, 024. 16 

179,473.38 



31,181,711.59 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



The declared exports for the fiscal year 1895-96 were $50,571,318. 

The sugar exports from Germany for the past four fiscal years were 
as follows: 1894-95, $7,004,518.51; 1895-96, $10,869,632,955 1896-97, 
$30,292,407.24; 1897-98, $5,188,109.20. 

Declared exports from the Berlin consular district to the United States during the 

calendar year 1898. 



Consulates. 



1887. 



1898. 



Gain or loas. 



Annaberg 

Berlin 

Bremen 

Breslau 

Brunswick 

Chemnits 

Glanohau 

Sorau (Gnben) . 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Leipsio 

Magdeburg 

Plauen 

Stettin 

Zittau 



Total 

Decrease. 



46.22 
15.85 
75.54 
12.02 
38.00 
50. 80 
40.46 
33.00 
uw, v36. 46 
778,182.98 
4,869,534.69 
10,189,387.88 
2,994,670.17 
5,983,658.08 
837,908.55 



tl, 
4, 
8, 
1, 
4, 
5, 
2, 

10, 



$1,07 
4,88 
8,24 
1,07 
1,42 
5,07 
1,48 
44 

11,25 
79 
4.24 
8,89 
1,69 
8,26 
1.0i 



59,723,029.80 



49,919,847.84 



— 829,243.32 
+ 152,827.92 

— 73,968.09 

— 842,022.82 
—2,678,653.00 

— 164,600.68 
-1,492,305.63 

— 288,847.02 
+1,120,348.79 
+ 20,695.87 

— 125,976.19 
—1,200,785.26 
—1,308,869.52 
—2,715,409.36 
+ 209, 081. 84 



9,803,181.96 



Berlin, August 16, 1898. 



Charles H. Day, 
Vice and Acting Consul- General. 



AIX-IiA-CHAPEIiliE. i 

I have made efforts to secure the statistical information desired, bat 
I find that imports from the United States, as well as from other coun- 
tries, are brought into this consular district in such manner as to make 
it impossible to obtain reliable data. This is an inland. district, and 
purchases its products from other countries in Germany where the 
importers reside. For instance, California dried fruits and United 
States pork products are largely consumed in this district. One mer- 
chant, however, buys from a Hamburg importing house, another from 
Bremen, a third from Frankfort. There are also large dealers in 
bicycles in this city who buy their goods from Hamburg importers, and 
any statistics would be but a duplication of figures from other districts 
and would be misleading. I have not been able to find a wholesale 
house in this city. The statement of exports to the United States are 
the only reliable statistics to be had. There is no other consul in this 
city. No new manufactories are being inaugurated at the present time. 

I can only make a general summary of conditions. The exports to 
tbe United States largely exceed the imports from the United States 
consumed in this district. The bulk of manufactured goods sent from 
this district to the United States consists of woolen clothes, the 
majority of the maufacturers making but ten to fifteen patterns, which 
have been the standard for a hundred years. Pins and needles, alkali 
compounds such as are used for the manufacture of wood paper and 
photographic paper of special make, and some glassware are also sent. 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1896. 
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Pork products and California dried fruits, as well as bicycles, are 
sold here on their merits, but the field is very good for furniture, boots 
and shoes, stoves, and general Yankee specialties; also indian corn. 
If good business men were sent from the United States, their efforts 
would be followed by large exports of United States products. 

Frank M. Brundage, Consul. 

Aix-la-Ohapelle, September 17, 1898. 



ANNABERG. 1 

The principal local industry of this consular district, Annaberg being 
the central point, is the making of laces and dress trimmings. This 
special line of industry has given this mountainous town of Germany 
a peculiar prominence in the commercial world. For the past few 
years, manufacturers and exporters have experienced a general stagna- 
tion of business, and the outlook, at least for the near future, is not 
promising. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The merchants of this district obtain their supplies of foreign goods 
and merchandise from the importing houses of Dresden, Leipsic, Ham- 
burg, and Bremen. 

Through the chamber of commerce of Chemnitz and prominent manu- 
facturers of Annaberg, I am able to give some interesting statistics 
relative to the value of exports of passementerie to the various countries 
of the world from this district for the year 1897 : 



Exports 1 



Great Britain 

United States 

France 

Russia 

The Orient 

Sweden and Norway 



Value. 



$1,500,000.00 
776,453.30 
100,000.00 

75,000.00 
100,000.00 

88,000.00 



Exports 1 



Belgium 

Spain and Portugal . 

iffiy 

; South America 

English colonies 



Value. 



$100,000.00 
125,000.00 
100, 000. 00 
00,000.00 
125,000.00 



The consumption in Germany of dress trimmings manufactured in this 
district during the year 1897 amounted to $160,000. 

This statement gives an approximate idea of the extent and impor- 
tance of this special line of industry. It represents an item of luxury 
in the round sum of $3,500,000 famished to the civilized world by this 
comparatively small provincial district of the German Empire. 

The exports for the year 1896 were about 10 per cent larger than in 
1897, and for the present year, the total exports will be about 8 or 10 
per cent less than in 1897. 

The following statements show in detail the declared value of exports 
from the consular district of Annaberg and its agency at Eibenstock 
to the United States, during the year ended December 31, 1897, as 
compared with the year 1896, and also for the half-years ended 1898 and 
1897, respectively. 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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Exports from Annaberg to the United State* for the year ending December $1, 1897. 



Article. 



First 
quarter. 



Button* 

Cotton goods.... 
Hosiery, cotton. . 
Gloves, leather.. 

Laces 

Linen goods 

Lithographs 

Musical strings . 

Paper ware 

Tinsel goods 

Toys 

Trimmings 

Wooden ware.... 



$177.98 

730.46 

1,000.28 

1,246.50 



Second 
quarter. 



$704.66 
•51.81 



Third 
quarter. 



$80.70 

1,100.66 

304.97 



Fourth 
quarter. 



$979.00 

967.59 

21.03 



Total. 



$267.68 
3,613.78 
3,224.65 
1,267.53 



883.85 



587.25 



150.11 
542.71 
233.29 
652.53 
185,543.32 



58.21 



1,788.76 

518.97 

29,262.74 

163,888.01 

682.88 



645.30 

150.89 

12,882.46 

140,354.24 

883.79 



209.62 

89.33 

10.37 

1,430.62 



344.41 
94,970.23 



Total 190,661.03 

Totall896 | 267,814.85 



Increase . 



196,330.08 , 
85,853.93 



156,569.22 
172, 021. 10 



99,022.20 
64,113.46 



1,180.72 

147.54 

160.48 

4,357.39 

898.15 

43, 142. 14 

584,755.80 

1,566.67 



644,682.53 
589,803.34 



54,779.19 



Exports from Eibenstock agency to the United States for the year ending December 31, 1897. 



Article. 



Baskets , 

Brushes 

Chemical colors 

Corks 

Cotton hosiery 

Gloves, leather , 

Laces, tidies , 

Lace curtains 

Leather, dyed 

Metal ware , 

Musical goods , 

Paper and paper ware . 

Toys 

Trimmings 



Total 

Total 1896 . 



Increase. 



First 
quarter. 



$1,670.57 
1,059.53 
1,651.67 
1,178.67 



99,479.72 
2,197.76 
10,061.59 
2,622.85 
355.57 
214. 13 
80,279.48 



62,537.88 



213,298.87 
228,922.30 



Seoond 
quarter. 



$105.33 

919.40 

1,968.49 

126.58 

825.82 

98,768.86 

1,962.01 

8,679.92 



769.04 



31,896.98 

1,094.15 

61,546.88 



207,658.86 
128,485.29 



Third 
quarter. 



$1,273.00 
165.85 



116,870.08 
1,435.81 
8,454.03 
1,262.26 



396.25 
17,571.09 

143.41 
41,391.17 



188,462.54 
228,465.88 



Fourth 
quarter. 



$980.44 

704.42 

2,384.69 

178.29 

25,044.40 

79,808.87 



2,041.56 



858.96 
21,430.68 



26,221.62 



158,648.92 
160,574.53 



Total. 



$2,756,34 

2,683.35 

7,277.94 

1,644.89 

25,370.22 

898,927.53 

5,585.08 

24,227.10 

8,884.61 

1,124.61 

969.38 

100,678.13 

1,237.56 

191,697.50 



763,063.69 
746,398.00 



16,665.69 



Exports from Annaberg to the United States for first six months of 1898. 



Article. 



First 
quarter. 



Cotton goods ! $1,407.54 

Linen goods 1,014.57 

Paper ware 2,458.65 

Toys ' 1,295.64 

Trimmings 147,987.32 

Wooden ware , 426.86 



Total 154,590.57 

Total, 1897 | 190,661.03 



Decrease 36,070.46 



Second 
quarter. 



$297.33 

392.52 

1,675.74 

16, 120. 14 

56,172.01 

2,867.64 



77,525.38 
198,330.08 



120,804.70 



Total. 



$1, 704. 87 
1,407.09 
4,134.39 
17,415.78 
204,159.38 
3,294.49 



232, 115. 95 
388,091.11 



156,875.16 
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Export* from Eibenstock agency to the United States for first six months of 1898. 



Article. F1 " t I Seco f nd 

*^ w quarter, j quarter. 



Cotton hosiery $40,848.87 

Glove*, leather 78,450.70 

Lace curtains 8.670.70 

Paper, colored I 4,966.23 

Trimmings ; 61,135.08 

Miscellaneous 7,272.02 



$35, 102. 11 
17,564.39 
1,988.93 
9,142.81 
0, 114. 19 
2, 168. 24 



Total ' 191,343.60 

Total, 1897 I 213,298.87 



75,170.67 
207,653.36 



Total. 



$76,040.98 
96,015.09 
10,659.63 
14,109.04 
60,249.27 
9,440.26 



266,514.27 
420,952.23 



Decrease 21,955.27 j 132,482.69 i 154,437.96 



The total amount of exports from the consular district of Annaberg 
to the United States, for the year 1897, was $1,407,046.22, against 
$l,336,201.34for the year 1890, showing an increase for 1897 of $71,444.88. 

The total amount of exports from the district to the United States 
for the half year ending June 30, 1898, was $498,030.22, against 
$809,943.34 for the first half of the year 1897, thus showing a decrease 
of $311,313.12 for the first six months of 1898, compared with the same 
period of 1897. 

Jno. F. Winter, Consul. 

Annabebg, October 29, 1898. 



BAMBERG. l 

The most important industry in this consular district is cotton spin- 
ning, which employs about 680,000 spindles, and consumed, in the course 
of the last twelve months, 124,000 bales of cotton, two-thirds of which 
were of American origin. Cotton is therefore the principal product 
imported into this district from the United States. The consumption 
of Egyptian cotton has considerably increased of late, that of Indian 
cotton, owing to high prices, having declined. The way the American 
cotton is packed still gives rise to complaints, notwithstanding the 
advice given in previous consular reports. I asked for the opinion, in 
writing, of the manager of the Bamberg cotton mill (one of the largest 
establishments of its kind in Germany) whose manager is considered 
an expert on the subject. He says: 

The way American cotton is packed leaves everything to be desired. I can not 
understand how America, so advanced in other respects, suffers so wretched a 
state of things to go on in spite of the example of India and Egypt. Indian and 
Egyptian cotton is faultlessly packed, and surely it ought not to be difficult to pro- 
cure similar presses in America. The experiments made with round bales and with 
the packing of cotton in cylindrical (spiral) form will lead to nothing. Please urge 
the necessity of imitating, as soon as possible, the Egyptian way of packing, both 
as regards pressing and packing material. It is in the interest of your country, as 
well as that of the whole spinning fraternity. 

This is, as I said before, the utterance of an expert well known all over 
the country, and his opinion deserves to be made known to the parties 
interested, and to be taken to heart by them. 

The importation of American corn (maize) is continually on the 
increase. American fruits, too, especially apples, are growing more and 
more in favor with this otherwise conservative Bavarian people. This 

1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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year, the fruit crop having been less than the average in most parts of 
Germany, the importation of American fruit should be considerable. 

Of products of American industry, bicycles, agricultural machines, 
tool-making machines, electrical machines, and watches find an increas- 
ing sale. The imports of these and other articles, in which our country 
is unsurpassed, could be increased considerably if the advice given so 
often by American consular officers were more closely followed in indus- 
trial circles in the United States. 

I am convinced, from my own experience, that our shoes, office furni- 
ture, especially writing desks (which are nowhere turned out so tastefully 
and so cheaply as with us) could easily be sold in any fair-sized town 
in Germany, if they were to be had at all. The methods of our cycle 
manufacturers should be adopted. They have established depots in 
all parts of the country, and dozens of American wheels were sold last 
season in this old and conservative town of Bamberg. What is pos- 
sible for our manufacturers in this line (in which there is a formidable 
German competition) ought to be easy in the other articles above 
named. I do not think the time is far off when, in all stores of the 
German Empire, articles stamped "American made" will be found and 
gladly bought, if our manufacturers will only take the necessary trouble 
in order to get them introduced, and make them conform to the taste 
of the German public. 

EXPORTS. 

The figures of declared exports from this district prove that the fore- 
cast I made last year was correct. The exportation of hops grows less 
and less, owing to the fact that our brewers are getting more and more 
used to the American product. This year, the price of German and 
Bohemian hops being high ($50 to $70 per hundredweight), the expor- 
tation to the United States will be small. On the other hand, it will 
be noted with satisfaction that a large number of important German 
breweries will for the first time try American hops. 

Another article, the export of which from this district has materially 
fallen off, is beer. Until a year ago, seven breweries at Bamberg and 
Culmbach sent their products to the American market; at present, only 
three export at ail, and these only in very narrow limits. On the other 
hand, it will be observed with general interest that an American brew- 
ery (Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis) intends to open (or has already opened) 
a large and elegant establishment in the u Bavarian beer metropolis," 
Munich. 

There is an increase in the exports to the United States of basket ware, 
the manufacture of which in this district is favored by enormously cheap 
labor (house industry), and of china ware. In the latter article, the class 
of exports has undergone a change. Formerly, mostly dinner (table) 
ware was sent to the American market; now, the exports consist chiefly 
of fancy goods, such as toilet sets, vases, figures, etc. This industry, 
too, which is carried on in the poorest part of Franconia, has the advan- 
tage of very cheap labor. A family of basket makers, consisting of 
five persons, earns at the most from $5 to $7 a week, with husband, 
wife, and children all working hard. In the porcelain works of this 
district, experienced formers are glad to earn 50 cents a day; unskilled 
labor can be had at from 25 to 30 cents. This explains the fact that 
both industries are still able to export, in spite of the duty having been 
considerably raised. A repeated attempt to throw cheap woolen flan- 
nels, which are also manufactured in this district, upon our market, 
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seems to have been unsuccessful. There is every probability that, in 
view of our progress in this branch, the German textile industry will 
gradually lose the American market. 

The exportation of steel balls for cycles, which was at one time con- 
siderable, has entirely ceased. The article is now manufactured in the 
United States, and brought even to the German market. 

Louis Stern, 

Commercial Agent. 
Bamberg, October 16, 1898. 



BRESIiAU.i 

Silesia is one of those provinces of the Kingdom of Prussia which is 
rich in the most varied industries. It owes to its natural conditions — 
the fertility of the soil, the existence of sufficient water power, the 
abundance of coal, ores, andother materials which arenecessary for manu- 
facturing — the prosperity of commerce and the establishment of many 
new railroads, canals, and electric roads. The number of electric rail- 
roads and of electric-power stations is increasing, especially in Upper 
and Lower Silesia, where the mines, ironworks, and the largest facto- 
ries are situated. The stations serve for the operation of railroads, of 
factories, and for illumination purposes. There is one invention which 
may find a great future here — the Diesel caloric air motor. 

The total production and consumption of coal in 1897 was 5 per cent 
larger than in 1896. While the export to foreign countries — Russia and 
Austria — remained the same, there was a larger sale in general in the 
country, especially in the province of Brandenburg. This fact caused 
a considerable decrease of the import of English coal into northern 
Germany. 

The production of all kinds of iron also increased, principally in con- 
sequence of the establishment of many new blast furnaces. The prices 
for the different kinds of iron were: Foundry pig iron, 59 to 62 marks 
($14.04 to $14.76) per ton; puddle pig iron, 56 to 62 marks ($13.33 to 
$14.76) per ton; steel work. 60 to 64 marks ($14.28 to $15.23) per ton. 

The manufactures of rolling mills, however, went down from 125 to 
120 marks ($29.75 to $28.56) per ton. The export to Russia, Austria, 
and the Balkan States was the same as in the preceding year. An 
extended use is made here of a new invention for hydraulic riveting, 
called the hydro-oxygen welding (wassergas-schweissung). 

American machines are used mostly for electric purposes, for agri- 
culture, and shoe factories. The application of electricity for the oper- 
ation of agricultural machines and establishments is growing, but 
slowly. 

In the manufacture of kid leather and gloves, the trade was somewhat 
slow in the beginning of the year, but increased on receipt of larger 
demands from America. The fashionable colors were green, red, and 
white. The glove factories had many orders in the beginning of the 
year on account of the impending change of tariff in the United States. 
This bill, however, did not at first strike the glove factories with full 
force, because the prices for the raw materials went down. But it soon 
proved that the stocks were too large. Prices fell rapidly and the 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
C B 98— VOL 2 19 
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orders stopped entirely, so that those factories which deal principally 
with the United States had no work until the end of the year. 

Linen manufacture was generally maintained on the same base as in 
the preceding year, in spite of the cheap prices for cotton. The domes- 
tic consumption, as well p 3 the export, was regular. The strong weaves 
of tow yarn were the most in demand. There were manufactured only 
very cheap kinds, which yielded a very small profit. 

The prices for glass and porcelain ware gradually diminished about 
10 per cent. The cause of this was partly the establishment of a few 
new works, and partly the fact that many factories had piled up great 
stocks in the beginning of the year. For the decrease of exports to the 
United States, the factories were compensated to some extent by the 
export of better qualities to England. 

The trade in fancy woolen goods was also the same as in the preced- 
ing year. The export to the United States and Italy, however, decreased 
materially. England remained the most important customer, and larger 
business could be done with that country if it were not for length of 
transport. The prices are falling more and more, as different manufac- 
turers, to whom the export business is becoming impossible on account 
of the high duties, are trying to sell their goods in Germany at the low- 
est rates. The prices are, indeed, so low that the principal manufac- 
turers of Germany have met in Berlin in order to come to some 
agreement. 

The same conditions prevail also in the woolen-cloth trade and woolen- 
yarn dye works. The fashion in cloths was the same as last year; the 
green color, however, was preferred. 

The business in umbrella cloths was in general a little better than 
last year. The fluctuating prices of the raw materials resulted in an 
increase for silk and worsted yarn, but a reduction for cotton yarn. 

The situation in the sugar industry was even more unfavorable than 
in the preceding year, the prices being still lower. The value of sugar 
was so low that in spite of the very low prices for beets, the manufac- 
turing costs were scarcely covered. The lowest prices were paid about 
the end of October, after which they gradually rose. The prospects for 
the future can not be called hopeful, since a restriction of beet culture 
is not to be expected. While sugar was sold to America without any 
considerable increase of price, the German refining companies were 
able to produce white sugar for inland consumption with good profit 
during the period from May to September. In the autumn of 1897, two 
new manufactories were opened in the Province of Posen, and beet 
culture will be still further extended. 

The year 1897 was a favorable one for the chemical industry. The 
sales in Germany, as well as to foreign countries, kept up the last year's 
standard. The prices for raw materials, however, fluctuate; for 
instance, monazite sand has risen 100 per cent; cadmium metal rose 
first from 6 to 25 marks per kilogram ($1.47 to (5.95 per 2£ pounds), 
but fell later, on account of larger production and the establishment of 
new manufactories, to 10 marks ($2.38). The prices of iodine prepara- 
tions decreased about 15 per cent. 

In regard to labor, conditions are said to become more difficult from 
year to year, on account of the scarcity of workmen and the demands 
for higher wages. 

A comparison of the exports from the consular district of Breslau 
during the year 1897 with that of 1896 results in the following statis- 
tics (+ meaning increase, — decrease): 
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Article. 



Increase (+)• 
or de- 
crease (— ). 



Arsenic 

Artificial flowers 

Brashes 

Cellulose 

Chemicals 

Chromes 

Coal-tar oil 

Goat hangers 

Glassware 

Glore leather 

Hides 

Horsehair cloth 

Ivory buttons 

Leather gloves 

Linen and cotton goods. 

Liquors 

Machinery parts 

Miscellaneous 

Palm-leaf decoration .... 
Paper and paper frames 



-$17, 017. 12 
+ 1,848.46 

— 2.30L43 

— 26,854.12 
+ 2,537.26 

— 2,428.34 

— 487.21 

— 2,857.80 
+ 805.09 
+ 23,436.00 
+ 3,044.16 

— 8,218.15 
+ 2,337.40 

— 43,145.32 
+ 16,961.29 

— 584.89 
+ 715.27 

— 689.27 

— 1,221.42 

— 2,196.84 



Article. 



Porcelain ware . . 

Potato flour 

Rennets 

Sago 

Silk mixed goods 

Spelter 

Straw covers 

Sugar 

Tinfoil 

Toys 

Umbrella sticks . 
Willows, peeled . 
Wool, washed ... 
Woolen goods . . . 
Zinodnst 

Totals 

Increase... 



Increase (+). 
or de- 
crease (— ). 



-411, 
+ 1, 
- 1, 

+ 
+ 53. 



216,45 
533.91 
875.69 
53.48 
165.23 
862.30 
248.66 
545.17 
831.80 
313.91 
003.93 
161.00 
080.65 



+264, 

- 3, 

- 5, 

- 1, 
+ 3, 

- 5, 

- M. 

- 5.239.79 



+374,143.72 
—154,399.47 



219,744.25 



These figures show that the exports have increased (219,744.25. It 
must be considered, however, that the second quarter of 1897, with 
exports of $901,546.70. had the largest figures on record since this con- 
sulate was established, on account of the effort to enter goods before 
the tariff was changed. 

A comparison of the exports during the first semester of 1898 with 
that of the corresponding period of 1897 shows, however, a decrease, as 
follows: 



Article. 



Arsenic 

Artificial flowers 

Brashes 

Cellulose 

Chemicals ■ 

Chromos 

Coat hangers 

Glsssware 

Glove leather 

Horsehair doth 

Hides, salted 

Ivory buttons 

Leather gloves 

Linen and cotton goods. 

Liquors 

Machinery parts 

Miscellaneous 

Paper and paper frames 




+$28,440.10 

— 1,154.63 
+ 2,001.11 

— 1,556.89 

— 22,831.20 

— 1,167.63 
+ 125.96 

— 6,817.29 
+ 8,600.27 

— 1,529.21 
+ 8,910.20 

— 1,79a 16 

— 43,487.35 

— 66, 84& 36 

— 1,050.69 

— 1,240.12 
-±- 8,278.69 

— 4,350.66 



Article. 



Increase (+) 

or de- 
crease {—). 



Porcelain ware... 

Potato Hour 

Rennet powder . . 

Sago 

Silk-mixed goods 

Spelter 

Sugar 

Straw covers 

Tinfoil 

Toys 

Woolen goods 

Willows 

Zinc dust 

Total 

Decrease... 



—#97,641.11 
+ 1,116.96 

— 274. 31 

— 151.27 
—159,957.37 
+ 2,496.88 
—287,902.25 

— 673.95 

— I,22a08 

— 1,890.85 

— 69,421.73 

— 1,557.55 

— 7,758.87 



—782,289.53 
+ 49,970.17 



732,310.36 



The total decrease amounts to $732,319.36. As already stated, the 
quantity of the exported goods did not diminish, but only their value. 
Since the beginning of this year, the exporters of Goerlitz, a large manu- 
facturing center exporting about (250,000 to $300,000 a year, have been 
required to legalize their goods iu Zittau, which accounts for the large 
decrease of the export of chemicals, woolen goods, toys, and, above all, 
of silk-mixed goods. 

Neander Alexander, 

Vice and Acting Consul. 

Breslau, November i, 1898, 
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CHEMNITZ. 

Saxony, a Kingdom situated hundreds of miles from the sea, is famous 
for its technical, industrial art, further developing as well as for its 
common or folks' schools and universities. It is also famous for its 
manufactures and commerce. Its excellent school system has supplied 
not only the Kingdom itself but many parts of the Empire with intelli- 
gent and energetic service. I need hardly add that education is 
compulsory. 

DENSITY OF POPULATION. 

The German Empire has 91 inhabitants to each square kilometer; 
Saxony has 234, 28 more than Belgium, believed by many to be the 
most densely populated part of Europe. While 43 per cent of Germany's 
population is found in places of 2^000 and more souls, Saxony has 63 per 
cent in such cities aud towns. When one is told that Saxony is a great 
textile, ironworking, engine-building, tool-making, aud chemical-pro- 
ducing section, and that the materials to make these things come from 
lands far away, one looks for the forces that make so much success 
possible. After Ave years' sojourn in Saxony, I am satisfied that most 
of it must be put down to the schools that aid industries. 

RAW PRODUCTS. 

Raw products come from foreign parts. Saxon hills held in 1834, 
604,950 sheep ; iu 1892, 104,882. To-day, I doubt not the number is much 
less. Although flanked on a large part of its frontier with the Erz 
Gebirge (mineral mountains) the country produces in minerals nothing 
worth mentioning except coal. Of the 200,000 to 225,000 tons of pig 
iron used annually, 95 to 98 per cent comes from outside. 

STEAM POWER. 

The steam power increased from 1,003 stationary engines, with 15,633 
horsepower, in 1861, to 3,295, with 60,348 horsepower, in 1875; 6,244, with 
96,382 horsepower, in 1886; and 9,375, with 216,385, horsepower, in 1895. 
Later figures I am not able to obtain. My opinion is, however, that the 
increase has continued. Water power in 1895 furnished upward of 
50,000 horsepower. In other words, the power put into the industries 
by steam and water is equivalent to the manual labor of 2,000,000 
workmen. In economizing power, whether of steam or water, this peo- 
ple excel. 

CAPITAL. 

No country can long carry on industrial enterprises and make pro- 
gress therein, unless it has abundant capital No land in continental 
Europe has had a happier history in accumulating and attracting capital 
than has the little Kingdom whose capital is Dresden, whose chief uni- 
versity city is Leipzig, aud whose hill towns are veritable hives of human 
industry and endeavor. Saxony is rich. The income of its people 
averages $107.81 per annum, nearly as much as the French average pf 
$112.81. In 1895, there was upward of $2,000,000,000 worth of property 
insured against fire. The amount today, October 1898, is undoubtedly 
$2,250,000,000, if not more. The progress in building mills, houses, etc., 
looks like a revolution. Ten years change a city. The savings banks in 
1895 had $165,000,000, belonging to 1,883,293 persons. 

BANKS. 

Banking facilities, although by no means so good or easy as with us, 
are among the very best in the Empire. The Imperial Bank does a 
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business of between 6,000,000,000 and 8,000,000,000 marks— i. e, between 
$1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000. There are innumerable savings insti- 
tutions which help to make money easily obtainable, keeping it in 
circulation far from great money centers. There are also ail kinds of 
organizations for helping industrial endeavor. 

COMMUNICATION. 

No kingdom on earth, not even Euglaud, is better provided with 
railroads. A complete network spreads itself from Leipzig, Dresden, 
and Chemnitz, the great centers, to the remotest villages along the 
Bohemian, Prussian, and Silesian frontiers. There are upward of 
2,800 kilometers (1,700 miles) of railroad in the Kingdom, or 18 kilo- 
meters to every 100 square kilometers, double the Empire's average. 
The condition of the highways is excellent; in fact, Saxony is famous 
for its fine roads. It is regarded as the paradise of cyclists. There are 
3,700 kilometers (2,300 miles) of roads The waterways that serve com- 
merce are remarkable. The Elbe has been made navigable far beyond 
the Kingdom's borders on both sides. Ships ply as far up as Prague 
and as far down as Hamburg. The tonnage is 150,000. Most of the 
transportation is done in barges, drawn by tugs that run on a pick-up 
chain. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Time was when the Kingdom raised enough mutton and vegetables 
for its own people. Today, it buys abroad. Corn comes to it from our 
country, Eussia, and Bulgaria. The consumption of bread is 175 to 200 
kilograms per capita; the production 134 kilograms. Someone must 
supply the difference. Agriculture is becoming more and more intensive. 
Schools are aiding the forming population to understand the laws of 
nature, both in regard to plants and animals. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Besides its 225,000 tons of pig iron, the Kingdom consumes, i. e., works 
up, more than 600,000 four hundred-pound bales of cotton. The fol- 
lowing table tells its own tale of the industrial growth and the move- 
ment of population during the years between 1882 and 1895, the last 
year for which I find complete figures. In 1882, 45 per cent of the 
population were engaged in industries; in 1895, 45.7 per cent; in 1895, 
16.7 per cent in agriculture, horticulture, cattle raising, forestry, etc.; 
in 18&2, 9.8 per cent; in 1882, 6.9 per cent in architectural pursuits, 
building, etc.; in 1895, 7.4 per cent; in 1882, 2.4 per cent in mining, 
smelting, foundry work, etc.; in 1895, 1.9 per cent; in 1882, miscel- 
laneous callings, 13.9 per cent; in 1895, 16.2 per cent. Individuals were 
employed in the following trades: 



Trades. 1882. , 1895. 



Textile* ! 227,923 

Clot uiog and cleaning I 120,525 

Metal work 40,689 

Victuals 53,357 

Woodworking ._ , 45,948 

Engine tool making apparatus 33,558 

Stone and earth work 29,211 

Paper making 18.017 

Printing and writing 11,758 

Leather 10, "« 



Miaoellaueoaa , 9,502 



Total 600.604 



259,813 
141,834 
77,293 
76,408 
61,689 
49,629 
48,784 
30, 143 
20,995 
13,806 
15,280 



795,674 
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A large portion of Saxony's products is consumed at home and in 
various parts of the Empire. A great deal goes to lands far away. 
The most reliable statistics, I am proud to say, in regard to exports, are 
furnished by the United States consuls of Saxony. Their reports show 
a $21,000,000 annual average of exports from Saxony to the United 
States. Tables of the years since 1889 show : 

Amounts exported.— 1&90> $24,276,000; 1891, $21,800,000; 1892, $21,- 
950,000; 1893, 22,850,000; 1894, $14,280,000; 1895, $23,000,000; 1896, 
$22,184,000. 

It will be seen from this that Saxony sends to the States about one- 
fourth of all that is credited annually to the Empire. It sends quite 
as much, if not more, to England and English colonies. Not only are 
manufactures and all industrial efforts encouraged but exports are 
aided by the Government and by individual and combined efforts. 
Almost every city of 15,000 inhabitants and upward has its export 
union, board of trade, or chamber of commerce. A mere alphabetical 
list of this Kingdom's industries would take a great many pages. A 
glance at the leading ones may suffice. 

MINES AND FOUNDRIES. 

Mining, once one of the Kingdom's chief resources, is rapidly yielding 
to younger countries. So important were the mines in the past that the 
State opened in 1766 a school, to make sure of a sufficient number of 
skillful, technically trained men. The school has turned out some of 
the world's most famous miners and metallurgists. Dr. Peters, the 
great authority on copper, studied there. In its corps of professors 
to-day one finds the name of Ledebur, the greatest living writer on 
iron. In 1895, mining yielded only $834,469, and employed 5,798 per- 
sons, officials and workmen. This gave an average yield of (144 per 
head. To keep the works running required a subsidy of $643,090, of 
which the State supplied $611,537. Freiberg's justly celebrated works 
depend upon American ores. Their production in 1894 was $3,026,159; 
in 1895, $2,469,246. The fact that the works in 1894 yielded no gold and 
only 31,636 kilograms of silver from Saxon ores, but 957 kilograms of gold 
aud 49,687 kilograms of silver from foreign ores, shows how important is 
the importation to Saxony's smelting mills. In 1895 the production, 
owing to the difficulty and cost of importing foreign ores, fell off to 850 
kilograms of gold, worth $564,057.82, and 54,770 kilograms of silver, 
worth $1,152,984. There is a great decrease in the production of tin, iron, 
etc. Coal is the only mineral mined now that can be said to pay run- 
ning expenses. There are valuable deposits of black coal in two or 
three parts of the Kingdom. Out of these, 4,435,328 tons, worth 
$9,733,343, were taken in 1895. In ten years, however, the production 
has not increased. The price, notwithstanding its proximity to so many 
of Saxony's most important manufacturing cities, is comparatively 
very high, viz, $2.47 per long ton against the Empire's average of $1.47. 
Saxony sells about one-fifth of its coal to Bavaria and Thuringia — 
825,000 long tons in 1895. It buys a great deal (399,000 long tons in 
1895) from other parts of the Empire, particularly Silesia. Although the 
Kingdom mined 1,018,486 tons of brown coal in 1895, it bought huge 
quantities from Bohemia and other parts of the Empire. The manu- 
facture of coke is small, amounting to 70,449 tons, worth $240,304 in 
1895. The number of persons employed in mining black coal was, in 
1895, 22,208; in mining brown coal, 2,299. It might be possible to sell 
Saxony mining and smelting machiuery, if we have any that reduces 
♦•He cost of production. 
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STONE AND EARTHENWARE INDUSTRIES. 

Saxony's sandstone quarries, in Saxon Switzerland, on the Elbe, em- 
ploy 3,500 men, producing stone worth $1,070,000. The granite quar- 
ries of the Lausitz hills employ a like number of workmen. Various 
clays contribute to manufactures of pottery. Among the most valuable 
are those of Meissen, near Dresden, from which the famous Dresden 
china is made. The United States takes from Saxony and Thuringia, 
annually, china worth about $785,000. Much, if not quite all, of this 
might be made at home. The methods employed here are, some of them, 
quite primitive. Imitations of Limoges and Sevres ware contribute 
largely to the lists of exported articles. Much of this people's skill 
consists in successfully imitating well-known popular makes, French 
and English, and selling them for half what the real thing costs, not 
only in china but in textiles. One must not imagine that there are no 
original ideas or work. The name of Dresden china has been a house- 
hold word for two hundred years. Anything much more original in 
designs will hardly be found anywhere. So strong and striking is its 
individuality or type, so to speak, that one in any way familiar with it 
recognizes it at a glance, seldom needing to see the crossed swords, its 
trade-mark. The glass makers in the Kingdom numbered 1,900 in 1875, 
2,700 in 1882, and 5,300 (2,300 of whom were in one concern near 
Dresden) in 1895. The Dresden factory furnishes 50,000,000 bottles 
every year. The annual output is valued at $2,380,000 to $2,618,000. 
The United States took, formerly, very large quantities. In 1889, the 
exports of glassware thither amounted to $378,420; in 1896, they had 
gone down to $85,680. There is no good reason why we should not 
make all our own and meet the exports of this Empire in the outside 
world. It is a notorious fact that the United States is surpassing all 
other countries in quality and brilliancy of glassware. Much of our 
pressed glass looks as brilliant as Continental cut glass. I saw some 
to-day and compared them. I am quite certain that the American 
pressed was more brilliant than the other. There should be an enor- 
mous market here for such glass. I feel certain that there is. An 
agent familiar with German should be sent to look into the matter. 

METAL INDUSTRIES. 

In working up metals, Saxony has always held a very important 
place. Freiberg has a wire mill two hundred years old. It employs 
over 2,000 persons, including those who work at home.- They turn out 
metallic wires, threads, etc., used in the lace and trimming mills. In 
1895, there were 145 iron foundries, employing 7,824 men, turning out 
annually 122,212 tons, valued at $22,505,377, 10.7 per cent of the 
Empire's total product and 12.2 per cent of its total value. Besides 
the iron used in machinery, the principal product is building iron, pipes, 
etc. In 1894, the Kingdom produced 19,692 tons of piping. The con- 
version of cast iron into malleable is carried on in several places. 
Chemnitz has the only mill in the Empire that casts wrought iron. 
Hundreds of hands are employed in the tin and sheet-iron industries, 
turning out a great variety of household articles, many of which are 
exported, some to the United $tates. Black plate, tin, brass, and 
nickel plates are used. In and around Aue and Adorf, there are 1,800 
hands in factories, and hundreds in homes. Aue is the seat of a splendid 
technical, industrial, and industrial art school, where plumbers, workers 
in metals, tin-plate, and sheet- iron workers get a splendid training. A 
tinware concern near Dresden employs 1,650 hands, and its product 
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is valued at about $1,000,000. Enameling mills, cutlery works, tool- 
making shops, factories producing all kinds of articles for household 
use and for ornamenting leather, pocketbooks, articles of luxury, etc., 
thrive in various parts of the Kingdom. Lead mills fell off from a pro- 
duction of 2,190 tons, worth $153,896, in 1890, to 1,048 tons, worth 
$57,880, in 1895. Toys are made in the mineral mountains. Of these, 
many tons and many millions of dollars' worth, are exported to the 
United States. There ought to be a big opening, once a beginning 
can be made, for locks (Yale), keys, and line tools. The trouble to-day 
is the high price asked for the United States article. Of course it is 
as superior to the German article as is the price, but it takes a long time 
to make this people think so. 

MACHINES, INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS. 

Chemnitz, the central and most importaut city of southern Saxony, 
and the principal place in this consular district, began machine build- 
ing some seventy years ago. In 1895, Chemnitz sent out 32,200 tons 
of machines and machine parts, worth about $6,000,000. This city 
(Chemnitz) employs 10,500 men in machine building. The Saxon 
Machine Company alone employs about 5,000, and is constantly 
increasing its force. In one year (1896) it sent, if I remember rightly 
and was correctly informed, 90 locomotives to Java and Sumatra. 
Many textile machines, original German inventions, and successful 
imitations of English and American machines, are made here and sold 
successfully in all parts of the world, the imitations often competing, 
because of their excellent qualities and greater cheapness, with the 
originals of England and the United States. A mistake often made 
by American manufacturers is in not causing inventions, improve- 
ments, or whole machines to be patented in this empire. Another 
mistake is to admit skilled manufacturers into our mills, and still 
another is to send catalogues and drawings of machines to machine 
makers here. I can cite numerous cases in which concerns here have 
not only been successful, but have been able to beat United States 
houses at home and abroad, with machines made from models or draw- 
ings of American apparatus. Many German mechanics aud consulting 
engineers are able to carry away with them and draw from memory, 
to measure, an almost perfect picture of a machine, even if complicated, 
after examining it from five minutes to half an hour. This may seem 
incredible, but I have seen it done. One secret of much of Saxony's 
success in machine building is the fact that parts can and will be 
furnished when broken or worn out. It is notorious that certain parts 
of machines wear out long before others. To replace these, a constant 
supply is necessary. This supply is kept at the works and branch 
houses at which the machines are sold. Formerly, most, if not quite 
all, of Saxony's textile machinery was made in England ; now, Chemnitz 
not only supplies Saxony, but sends to all parts of the world, even 
to England and our country. One loom-making mill here has 1,350 
hands. Dresden turns out annually 140,000 sewing machines, valued 
at $1,200,000, and sends them to all parts of the earth; 2,500 hands 
are employed in producing these machines. There are shops for all 
kinds of tools, machines for the leather trade, for cotton, woolen, 
and paper manufactures, for binding books, for agricultural tools and 
machines, for bicycles, etc. Of these last, the factories in Dresden 
turn out annually 30,000; Chemnitz comes next with about 20,000. 
Chemnitz, Leipzig, aud Dresdeu produce tons and tons of musical 
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and scientific instruments and apparatus. The famous Glasshuette 
watches are a Saxon product. Thousands are employed in the hills 
in making all kinds of musical instruments, many of them very valu- 
able. Gut strings, gimped and silk strings occupy hundreds of hands iu 
the mountains. Of these, the United States takes $475,000 to $750,000 
worth. Pianos, musical clocks and boxes, etc., are made in and near 
Leipzig and Dresden. Thousands of all these instruments, except 
pianos, are sent annually to the United States and other foreign coun- 
tries. Saxony's annual production of musical instruments runs up to 
$5,500,000. Lamps of all kinds, electrical apparatus and appliances 
are made here and sold to all countries. Formerly, the United States 
took large quantities of bicycle and miners' lamps. 

CHEMICALS. 

Saxony, although one of the greatest advocates of education in this 
line, does not lead in the chemical industries. Still, it has progressed 
in certain directions for a long timo, producing results valued at from 
$250 to $12,000 per capita for the 11,160 persons employed. In 1895, 
the Freiberg chemical works turned out 14,607 tons of sulphuric acid, 
worth 453,678 marks, and 1,833 tons of sulphate of copper, valued at 
550,230 marks. Factories for photographic machines and appliances, 
bandages for hospitals, armies, etc., flourish. Inks, tars, ultramarine, 
explosives, fertilizers, essential oils, soaps, etc., are manufactured and 
sent to all parts of the earth. The only country that keeps a record of 
its importations of chemicals from Saxony is the United States. The 
chemical exports thither doubled iu the last ten years. In 1886, they 
were 1,366,000 marks ($325,108); in 1896, 2,635,000 marks ($527,430). 
Of these millions, Leipzig made up the bulk, with 1,863,000 marks' 
($443,394) worth of essential oils. In the fiscal year of 1896, Dresdeu 
sent the United States drugs, albumen, and other chemicals worth 
762,000 marks ($183,356). 

TEXTILES. 

Work in textiles represent the major part of Saxony's industries. 
These lines are the most important; for, besides employing hundreds 
directly in their production, they furnish occupation to the builders of 
machines, to miners, etc. According to the census of 1895, Saxouy 
employs 27 J per cent of all the Empire's textile workers; and upward 
of 32.7 per cent of all the persons employed in Saxon industries are 
in textiles. Many work at home, in what is known as the house indus- 
tries. In 1885, there were 113,341 hands in the mills; in 1890, 146,484; 
in 1895, 165,459. The horsepower used in the mills was, in 1886, 33,352; 
in 1890, 52,299; in 1895, 81,292. Add to these figures those of the not 
inconsiderable horsepower furnished by water. Every effort has been 
made to build up the industries of the Kingdom in such a way as not 
only to extend the individual's capacity to produce, but to increase his 
wages and to wipe out the charge of cheap labor. Almost every branch 
of textiles is carried on in this Kingdom, but the most important pro- 
duces middle-grade woolen and cotton goods. One great specialty is 
vigogne; a yarn made from a mixture of wool and cotton, or from cot- 
ton alone. The total number of spindles, including those employed in 
the manufacture of thread, is: Cotton, 850,000; vigogne, 600,000; carded 
yarns, 350,000 ; worsted, 700,000. The Leipzig Wool Combing Company 
employs 18,000 hands, and turns off, annually, 13,200,000 pounds of 
combed wool, valued at $6,000,000 to $7,200,000. Many of Saxony's 
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yarns are sent to foreign parts, even to England and English colonies. 
The Kingdom produces, annually, worsted yarns worth $23,800,000 
and vigogne yarns worth nearly $10,000,000. The Greiz-Gera country 
has 11,500 power looms, turning off, annually, cloths worth upward of 
$14,000,000. Fancy woolen cloths are produced on the hand looms 
of Glauchau and Meerane. The annual' output is valued at about 
$17,000,000. The Lauzitz (Zittau) turns off whole and half woolens 
worth $2,380,000. Of these goods, England and the United States take 
by far the larger part. The United States took — 



Tear. 


Greiz-Gera 
cloths. 


Glauchau- 
Meerane 
cloths. 


Total. 


1893 


Markt.a 
11,993,000 

5,989,000 
10,090,000 
11,067,000 


Marks.a 
5,523,000 
5,034,000 
12,317,000 
13,389,000 


Markt.a 
17,610,000 
11,003,000 
22,413,000 
24,990,000 


Dollars. 
4,008,808 


1894 


2,018,714 
5,334,294 


1896 


1896 


0,049,044 





a Mark equals $0,238. 

Flannels for women's and children's clothing, cloaks, and sporting 
goods are made in great quantities and varieties. Of these, 50,000,000 
marks' worth are sent to Asia, Africa, and South America. Cotton, linen, 
and half-linen goods go mostly to South America. The annual product is 
about $19,000,000. The United States prefers smooth and Jacquard 
linens. It took for the year 1896, $567,392 worth. Calicoes, lace cur- 
tains, embroideries, shawls, upholstery goods, etc., are made here. The 
Kingdom's weaving industries employed 94,528 persons. Forty thou- 
sand are employed in knitting, producing goods worth $23,800,000, 
divided as follows : Hosiery, $14,500,000 ; gloves, $6,000,000, and under- 
wear, $3,300,000. Here, too, the United States and England divide the 
honors as buyers. The United States took — 



Tear. 



1894. 
1895 
1890. 



Value. 



Markt. 
32,304,000 
19,200,000 
30,294,000 
20,300,000 



Dollars. 

7,083,352 

4,590,880 

7,209,972 

0,273,080 



Embroideries are among Saxony's most important textile products. 
Plauen and neighborhood have 2,500 of the so called flat-stitch embroid- 
ery machines, representing about $1,750,000, producing annually goods 
worth from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000. Besides these, there are 3,000 
hand machines for flat-stitch work. Saxon laces and embroideries 
amount to nearly $15,000,000 per annum, and are produced by 16,000 
persons, employed, 10,000 in mills and 6,000 in homes. These goods go 
to all parts of the world. The United States took — 



Tear. 


Vahte. 


1893 


Markt. 
4,808,000 
4,750,000 
7,170,000 
4,200,000 


Dollars. 
1,158,584 
1,130,500 
1,700,400 
999,000 


1894 


1895 


1890 
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Annaburg and its adjacent city, Buchholz, have 14,000 hands em- 
ployed in trimmings and passementeries. The total product is valued 
at $6,000,000 annually. Germany, England, and the United States are 
the largest buyers. The United States took — 





Year. 


Value. 


1833 


M*rkt. 
5,567,000 
2,123,000 
4,838,000 
3,541,000 


D60ar». 
1,824,948 

507,654 
1, 150, 254 

841,758 


1304 


1806 


1896 









Bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing, adjuncts of the textile 
trades, have reached a very high degree of excellence in Saxony. 
Dyeing employs 10,000 persons. Chemnitz, the seat of the famous 
diamond-black works of Louis Hermsdorf, employs 2,600. There are 
upward of 19,000 persons occupied in bleaching, printing, and finishing. 

PAPER. 

Of the 71,029 persons put down in the last census of this Empire as 
employed in the production of paper and pasteboard, Saxony supplies 
16,257. The production of wood pulp, which, I believe, had its origin 
in Saxony, employs 260 mills, 45 per cent of the Empire's total, 580. 
This Kingdom is mountainous and well wooded, hence wonderfully well 
provided with water power, a great advantage, if not an absolute neces- 
sity, for the successful running of pulp and paper mills. Saxony turns 
out 300,000 to 360,000 tons of seasoned pulp, worth $2,380,000. Of 
these, 100,000 to 120,000 tons are made into pasteboard at the mills; 
60,000 to 80,000 tons are taken by the paper mills for their own use; 
and 150,000 to 160,000 tons are put on the market. Many tons are sent 
to various parts of Europe, England, and, recently, to the United States. 
Of the Empire's 33 straw-stuff mills, Saxony has 9; and of the 69 
cellulose-producing concerns, Saxony has 9. Of Germany's 346 paste- 
board mills, this Kingdom owns 102, 39 of which make " leather" boards. 
There are here 85 paper mills, with 204 machines — 17 and 20 per cent, 
respectively, of the Empire's total number. The total production is 
200,000 tons, valued at about $14,300,000. Cheap grades for newspapers 
are chiefly produced. Among specialities, one notes photographic paper 
(albumen), in the production of which Dresden is perhaps the most 
important place on earth. Since 1890, paper exports to the United States 
have eteadily declined from 1,874,000 marks to 312,000 in 1896. This is 
partially explained by the fact that a branch of this industry was opened 
in New York in 1894, with a view to the retention of the United States 
market. The production of chrome, glazed, and fancy papers is impor- 
tant. In Leipzig, 550 workmen turn off papers of this kind worth 
2,500,000 marks ($550,000) annually. The manufacture of paper hang- 
ings in and near Chemnitz, Leipzig, Wurzen, etc., runs up to 500,000 
marks ($119,000). Bookmaking and printing rank among Leipzig's 
leading industries. 

LEATHER. 

Of the Empire's 50,848 persons employed in the leather industries, 
Saxony has only 2,544, although Germany's great tanning school, one 
of the best in the world, is in Freiberg. There are 450 tanning works in 
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this Kingdom, although only employ more than 10 persons each. The 
largest concern, situated in Plauen, employs 125. Exclusive of those 
engaged in making shoes and leather clothing, Saxony has 6,000 persons 
making belts, military articles, hunting and traveling goods, 

WOODEN WARES, ETC. 

Saxony is noted for its lorests. More than one-fourth of its soil is 
wooded. Dresden exports large quantities of elegant and artistic 
furniture. Wooden toys, already mentioned in the general remarks, 
employed, in 1895, 3,304 workmen, exclusive of 254 who make toys 
almost for a pastime or as an adjunct to another occupation — farming 
for instance. Corks are cut here. The industry was first introduced 
on a large scale in 1855. Since tfcen, it has spread rapidly all over the 
Empire. Saxony turns out annually corks worth $238,000; many are 
exported. About 100 hands are employed in carving shells, mother- 
of-pearl, etc. The United States buys of these articles $119,000 to 
$238,000 worth. Brushes of all kinds are made here, both for home 
and foreign consumption; of these goods, 20,000 to 30,000 marks' worth 
go annually to the United States. Leipzig, the world's great bristle 
market — turning over from $2,750,000 to $3,750,000 worth each year — 
adds to the importance of the brush trade. 

SUGAR POODS, ETC. 

Saxony has only four factories that make sugar from beet roots. 
Their total product for the fiscal year 1895 was only 22,278 tons, valued 
at a trifle over $1,000,000 ($1,071,000). This is only 1£ per cent of the 
Empire's product. One of Saxony's largest sugar mills is working 
almost entirely for England and the United States. Large quantities 
of cocoa and chocolate are made here, one factory in Dresden employ- 
ing 3,000 hands and producing goods worth $2,380,000. Saxony, 
although buying large quantities of Bavarian beer, like all other parts 
of the Empire and Europe, employs 6,844 persons in her own breweries. 
These turn out a fairly good, plain lager beer. Its cheapness, however, 
is the chief thing that commends it. About 140,000 to 150,000 hectoli- 
ters of anhydrous alcohol, 5 per cent of the Empire's total production, 
are produced in Saxony, mostly from potatoes. 

TOBAOOO. 

In the preparation of tobacco, 17,109 persons, or 12 per cent of all in 
this trade in the Empire, were employed in 1895 making cigars, cigar- 
ettes, packages, etc. From $5,000 to $10,000 worth of cigars go annu- 
ally to the United States. 

CLOTHING, FUES, ETC. 

In 1895, Saxony employed 14^388 persons, more than 25 per cent of 
all persons in this trade in the Empire, to make clothing. Many of the 
goods turned out go to England, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Switzerland. Trans-Atlantic countries take very little, 
except in the line of cloaks. This Kingdom employs 6,000 persons 
(more than half of all the persons employed in this trade in the Empire) 
in making artificial flowers. This work is done principally in the 
homes. England and the United States are the largest foreign buyers. 
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The latter country took $100,000 worth in 1893 and $200,000 worth in 
1896, an increase of 100 per cent. 

Leipzig is the world's largest far market. In and around that city 
2,100 workmen (1.600 in factories) are engaged in dressing and dye- 
ing furs. Most or these go to foreign parts. The United States took 
during the last five years between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 worth 
annually. 

The Empire has 8,590 hands making corsets. Of these, 3,041 are 
employed in Saxony. One factory here has 700 hands. The goods go 
to all continental countries and to lands beyond the sea, especially to 
Africa, South America, and English colonies. 

KID GLOVES. 

Most of these are made in the mountains; one concern, in Johann- 
georgenstadt, employing 400 hands, manufactures almost exclusively 
for the United States; the same is true of a big house at Zwicken. 
From these two districts alone, the United States takes annually about 
$500,000 worth. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Boots and shoes are " built "—one must use some word beside " made " 
to characterize the abominable putting together of the vast majority 
of German shoes — in this country. They are coarse and clumsy. How- 
ever, an effort is being made to build after American styles, because 
of a belief that our goods are gaining in favor. 

POLYOEAPHIC PRINTING. 

In this line, Leipzig leads the world. I question whether Nuremberg 
or Vienna equals it. The largest of Leipzig's chromolithographic con- 
cerns has 700 hands. The city has 6,455 book printers, Saxony has 
11,783; Leipzig has 3,199 lithographers and zincographers, Saxony 
5,686 ; Leipzig has 368 color printers, Saxony 486. Of Leipzig's printed 
products, the United States takes each year to the value of 300,000 
marks ($71,000). 

COMMERCE. 

Although hundreds of miles inland, and compelled to buy almost all 
its raw materials in foreign parts, this Kingdom has earned a high place 
among progressive commercial States. Nothing daunts the energy 
and enterprise of its merchants and manufacturers. In seeking new 
markets and retaining old, Saxony may be said to excel. In 1895, this 
Kingdom, with a population of less than 4,000,000, had 109,435 persons 
gaining a livelihood in trade, or fully 9.1 per cent of the Empire's 
total. Leipzig has long been famous for its furs, its book trade, and 
its annual fairs — inaugurated 700 years ago. Fifty-three and five-tenths 
per cent to 67.9 per cent of all the furs that came into this Empire 
between 1890 and 1895 were booked by Leipzig houses. These goods, 
exclusive of lamb, goat, and hare skins, had an average annual value 
of $7,140,000. When they leave Leipzig, they have advanced in value 
because of skillful manipulation. The yearly turnover in these goods 
is $9,520,000. Fifteen years ago,the book trade amounted to $14,280,000. 
Of the Empire's book, art, and music trade, Saxony has 24 per cent 
and Leipzig 15 per cent. The Empire has 8,364 firms in these lines, 
Leipzig 685. Of the 8,364 German book, art, and music stores in all 
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parts of the world, 7,677 have representatives of some kind looking 
after their interests in Leipzig. This city (Leipzig) is the clearing 
house, so to speak, for all transactions, national and international, 
along these lines. At Easter time in each year there is a fair, daring 
which accounts are gone over and settled. 

RECAPITULATION. 

In the foregoing will be found as fall a statement of Saxony's suc- 
cessful efforts as an industrial State as I have been able to prepare 
from the statistics available. Behind the Kingdom's commerce, manu- 
factures, forestry, and agriculture is a system of technical educatiou 
which has helped Saxony to her present proud position — practically at 
the head industrially of all German States. Anything like an adequate 
estimate of the Kingdom's work in the last twenty- five years would 
have to be much more elaborate than time or space will permit. After 
the schools come the chambers of commerce, boards of trade, export 
unions, and colonial associations. Every effort has been and is being 
made to add to the already extensive markets. Recognizing the rapidly 
growing danger of losing United States markets, there is increased 
effort to win markets in other countries. Commissions have been organ- 
ized and sent beyond seas, to find out how best to open and extend trade. 
Their success is unquestionable. Samples have been brought back and 
submitted to manufacturers for inspection and copying. Intelligence is 
a marked characteristic of all this Kingdom's efforts in seeking foreign 
markets for its exports. Nothing is neglected. Oommercial geogra- 
phy, credit systems, customs, tastes, languages— everything incidental 
to trade — are studied as carefully as if the existence of the Empire 
depended upon exact knowledge along these lines. In exporting, the 
German is a master. Nor is " cheap and nasty" applicable to goods 
that go out now. This England and France are learning to their cost 
In all parts of the world, the German's wide-awake agents are watching 
for opportunities to advance export interests. Every agent sent to 
foreign parts is familiar with the language of the people among whom 
he is to sojourn and seek trade. Papers here say that Prince Henry 
of Prussia's visit to the Siberian countries can not fail to have good 
results as to trade. The pamphlets, trade circulars, catalogues, etc., 
are always printed in the languages of the people among whom they 
are to circulate. The German may be stolid; he is not stupid. It 
would never occur to him to send circulars in German to America. 
The world is overrun with his agents. Young men go to England, the 
East, South America, etc., as volunteers, simply for the purpose of per- 
fecting themselves in the languages of those parts. A significant fact 
is that hundreds of Americans, Canadians, Englishmen, South Ameri- 
cans, Australians, etc., come to Chemnitz, Leipzig, and Dresden year 
after year, sometimes twice in twelve months, to buy, seldom or never 
to sell. After the season ends here, Saxony sends hundreds of agents 
to the United States, Canada, England, South America, Australia, 
aud the East to drum up trade. If we would work half as hard as do 
these people to perfect ourselves in foreign languages, commercial 
methods, trade systems, customs regulations, freight and transporta- 
tion regulations, moneys, banking facilities, preferences, prejudices, 
etc., we would soon walk where now we are creeping. Our manufac- 
turers are heavily handicapped when they meet German merchants in 
foreign countries. The latter invariably speak the language of the 
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people with whom they are toying to do business, while the former 
nearly always have to employ interpreters. 

If one will carefully review the articles mentioned in the foregoing 
report, he will find very few things in the way of manufacture that 
Saxony does not produce. Not only does she supply herself and other 
parts of the Empire, but she sends annually goods worth $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000 to the United States, and about the same amount to 
England, half as much to the East, Australia, Canada, and the British 
colonies. While our manufacturers might successfully send here tools, 
knockdown furniture, boots and shoes (if these are only large enough), 
cotton cloths, fancy articles, patent medicines, fruits or all kinds 
(fresh and dried), canned goods, crackers, biscuits, etc., they must make 
up their minds to sell in these markets only for a time. In a few years, 
Saxony will imitate them and supply her home market with anything 
we send. The best, in fact the only, place to compete with these people, 
if we want permanent markets, is in the lands to which Germany sends 
millions of marks' worth of articles, made from raw materials imported 
from the United States, Australia, Bussia, South America, etc. Cot- 
ton comes to Chemnitz from the Carolinas and goes back to New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia in the form of hosiery, 
underwear, curtains, embroidery, and gloves. It is barely possible 
that we might send Saxony mining aud smelting machinery; we shall 
never permanently supply her. The places for us to send these things 
are South Africa, South America, Australia, Bussia, especially Siberia 
and the Ural regions. There, the markets are huge, here they are 
small. Many of our machines might sell here for a long time, as along 
along certain lines we excel. Thousands have been purchased, only to 
be successfully imitated and sold by Saxony in all parts of the world. 
In chemicals, it will take us a long time to reach the level of this 
Empire. With our wonderful resources, with raw materials at our 
doors, it will be a shame if we do not make ourselves more and more 
independent of the foreign supply. In textile machinery, wo are already 
running ahead. The time is sure to come when we will not only cut 
off all competition in our own markets, but when we will be ready to 
compete in the markets of the world. In many articles, we can do so 
now. Were we not handicapped by the enormous freight rates of for- 
eign ships, we could accomplish a great deal more. In paper, imita- 
tion leather, etc., from wood pulp, we should lead the world. Technical 
training is sure to aid us; it has helped Saxony. Millions of dollars' 
worth of wood and wooden wares find their way into this Empire every 
year. Our share in these millions is infinitesimal compared with what 
it might be. We should send here house and office furniture, fancy 
woods, ash for wagons, carriages, etc. All kinds of foods should find 
ready markets in Germany's manufacturing centers. Meats that might 
be within the reach of all, were our products admitted without a hun- 
dred and one obstacles, are articles of luxury, obtainable only by the 
very well-to-do. Clothing could come in, especially collars, cuffs, shirts, 
etc. The superior finish, "chic," etc., of United States goods would 
make them sell. Printing presses of the cheap office kind would be 
popular. Whenever American wares are put on these markets and 
pushed intelligently, they have won their way into favor. One word 
more. Whatever is sent should be the very best value for the money. 
One bad pair of shoes, one bad bicycle will do incalculable, possibly 
irreparable, damage. Enemies — since competitors who will do almost 
anything to defeat the introduction of United States articles must be 
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called such — will watch eagerly for weak points, and shrink from no 
effort to expose them. If shoes, clothing, tools, machines, etc, 
are sent, they must be as good and as cheap as those marketed here 
now. In closing, I must repeat what I have often said before : An ounce 
of energy in the East, South America, Africa, Australia, or Russia will 
be worth pounds here. I do not say this to discourage efforts in these 
markets. Possibly, they will pay longer and better than I believe they 
will. There are here 52,000,000 people in a territory smaller than 
Texas. They eat, drink, dress, and live pretty much as we do. It may 
be possible to make markets here, as well as in France, Russia, Scan- 
dinavia, etc.; but the efforts made here to gain markets in South 
America, the East, etc., encourage a belief that it will be best for us 
to go and do likewise. 

J. C. Monaghan, Consul. 
Chemnitz, October U, 1898. 



COBURG. 

I have to acknowledge receipt of department circular of August 5, 
1898, ordering a report on the commerce and industries of this district. 
Owing to the late war, our trade has suffered somewhat, credits having 
been cut off by the forwarding agents at Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfort, 
and Berlin. 

A long-needed change took place July 1, 1898, in the transfer of this 
consulate from Sonneberg (a small city of 10,000 population, away 
back in the mountains and woods, on a one-track side railroad), where 
it had existed since 1850, to Ooburg, a city of 20,000, on a main-track 
railroad, with telegraphic service "after sundown" — in fact, a place that 
could much better represent the largest doll, toy, and china district of 
the world. 

The exports to the United States from this district (see first table 
attached) have fallen off somewhat during the past year (to December 
31, 1897), namely, $107,067, which is partly due to war and hard times, 
and again to the legalization in invoices by other consulates of dolls, 
toys, and china belonging to this consular district. 

There has been a gradual but constant increase in the industries in 
the past few years, especially in the poorer or cheaper classes of goods. 
In high-priced playthings, our workingmen compete with the Germans, 
greatly to their disadvantage. 

With regard to the importation of American goods into this (Ooburg) 
consular district, I would say it is simply a waste of time and money 
to send samples to this consulate, unless specially requested. There is 
no place to properly show th$m, and, as a rule, the persons or firms 
that send them do not want to pay any expenses; and they want goods 
paid for before they leave the United States, which is an obstacle to 
business with the German merchant. If the German can get two or 
three months' time and a chance to see and examine the merchandise, 
trade can and will be done. 

Then, again, the American manufacturer must be willing to suit the 
local trade as to sizes, shapes, wrappings, etc. 1 am sorry to say our 
countryman (unlike the Englishman, Frenchman, and others) is unwill- 
ing to do this. He wants to make the trade take things as he puts 
them up, and that will not succeed here any more than in other parts 
of the world. 
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If America wants to get the trade of Germany, she must fight the 
battle as it is fought at home — from house to house, by cart and by 
messenger, with exhibition rooms in the small cities (not in the large 
ones, at first) where poorer classes can be brought face to face with the 
goods. Give Hans and Gretchen at such a place a plate of good fried 
hominy, for instance, or a buckwheat cake hot off the griddle; the little 
ones get a taste as well; they like it, come for more, and finally, after 
much family consultation, a package is bought. This is the best adver- 
tisement, and with persistent work and care in quality of goods, the 
United States can make a successful commercial invasion of Germany. 
German middlemen do not want to take any trouble to sell our goods, 
and if they make a sale, they want at least 100 per cent commission. 

In this district, there are absolutely no American goods to speak of 
and no effort has been made to introduce them; yet, in no part of the 
world does a better opening exist for certain lines of American commerce 
than in old Thuringia. 

UNITED STATES GOODS. 

Let us carefully look over the list and see what this district might 
buy from us: First and foremost, meat and pork; subject to a rigid 
Government examination before leaving the States, with good steamer 
transportation, properly arranged meat cars from Bremen, Hamburg, 
or Antwerp, and with American workmen, who understand the handling 
of it (it should not be left to foreigners). Meat here is expensive, poor 
in quality and flavor, and costs as follows at retail : Ordinary pieces for 
boiling, 15 cents a pound ; roast (pot), with bone, 17 cents ; roast, boneless, 
19 to 25 cents; roast Al No. 1, 30 to 35 cents; pork, 18 cents ; bacon, 24 
cents; lard, 24 cents: ham, 30 cents: veal (the staple meat) 14 cents. 
Mutton or so-called lamb is not good either in flavor or quality, and is 
as a rule eaten when old and tough; it costs from 15 to 20 cents per 
pound. Poultry is good and is sold alive at the markets. Spring 
chickens cost 37 £ to 50 cents each. Fowls, 60 to 75 cents. 

American flour and other wheat products could and should be intro- 
duced, but it must be done in a practical manner by showing the people 
how much better our bread is than theirs. There should be exhibitions 
of bread making, with distribution of samples. The same may be said 
of many wheat products. 

Canned goods of German make, a very few English, and no American 
brands can be seen in the stores. There are some canned Canadian lob- 
ster and salmon, with fancy labels put on at Bremen and Hamburg. 
The quality is extremely poor and the price very high. 

The vegetables, put up in tin, and a very few in glass, are in no way 
equal to the same article prepared in the United States. 

Preserves are mostly English; prices are high but the quality good. 
Our guava jellies, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, etc., are unknown, 
either in glass or tin. Some pineapples sliced and in sirup are imported 
from Singapore, but they are lacking in flavor, freshness, and that del- 
icate aroma that our preserves have. 

All the stores have some kinds of dried American fruits, though not 
the qualities I should like to see; but we ought to be thankful they 
are to be found anywhere, after the fearful abuse they have had to 
stand, simply because they were " American fruits." The people, how- 
ever, demand them, and I hope that when our food exhibits are estab- 
lished, we shall be able to show better goods to the buyers. 
B 98— vol 2 20 
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There can be no better market than this for boots and shoes. Com- 
mon, and what we would consider very badly made, shoes sell, at retail, 
for irom 12 to 15 marks ($3 to $3.75) and higher; but the American 
manufacturer must not think that German feet are the same in size 
and shape as ours. 

Oysters, fresh in the shell, could be sold here at a profit, if proper 
arrangements were made to send direct from the steamer's decks to 
the consumer, and they were not held up on the way. 

Fresh fruits could be sold. Most of the fruit is from Italy, and if it 
can stand that rough journey there is no reason, if our fruit is in good 
condition on arrival at Hamburg or Bremen, why it could not be 
introduced. The business would not be large, but fair quantities could 
be profitably sold. Apples and Oalifornia grapes would be the best, 
as well as bananas and pineapples. 

Agricultural machinery has a great future in this district, if the 
American makers will send skilled people to explain its working. 

Bicycles have not been pushed as they ought to be, everything being 
left to middlemen. Our wheels can compete with the German makes 
on more than favorable terms, as they are lighter, more graceful and 
run more easily. 

Bubber goods of American make are simply unknowp. Rubber 
overcoats and ponchos would be a success. 

Silver-plated ware and solid-silver articles of the better kinds, such 
as are made by our first-class concerns, are not even dreamed of here. 

Natural horns of deer, elk, etc., suitable for making ornaments, would 
also find a ready market at fair prices. 

American tools of all kinds find quick sale. They are acknowledged 
by all to be the best. 

Hard woods of all kinds, walnut, oak, rose, redwood, ebony, hazel, 
etc., can always be sold at a good profit. 

Small hardware, especially good Yale locks for outside doors, flat 
doors, writing desks, cupboards, etc., would be a great convenience. At 
present, everybody carries at least two pounds of iron keys in his hip 
pocket. 

Iron heating stoves, self-feeders, etc N ., can, when once shown and 
explained, be made to take the place of the thirteenth-century China 
stoves in use. Cooking stoves should also be pushed, the science of 
broiling being unknown here. 

Gas stoves and cooking ranges, in everyday use in America, would 
be a wonder here. Those in use are of the crudest kinds, and no patent 
broilers or anything of the kind are known. 

Watering carts of improved makes, that lay the dust but do not 
make mud, if properly explained, would sell. 

Fire engines such as we use are known only in the largest cities. 
An effort in this direction might lead to successful business. Light 
and heavy snowplows for roads, etc., would be salable. Light car- 
riages, victorias, top buggies, coupes, and one-horse traps, made in first- 
class style only, have a great future in all parts of the Empire, both in 
natural finish and varnished; but all carriages coming to Germany 
must have a brake attachment, and the wheels be made heavier than 
our Eastern ones. German builders are inclined to construct very 
heavily, and not on too graceful lines. 

There is a good market for good "Morgan" horses standing from 15 
to 15£ hands in height and weighing about 1,000 pounds, thoroughly 
broken, between 6 and 7 years of age (no younger), and able to do a 
good 10 miles an hour. Eastern born and raised heavy horses are also 
wanted; colors preferred, bays, browns, and blacks, with long tails and 
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manes. It is of no use to bring Western horses; they are not fit for 
this climate or hilly country, and will only give the American horse a 
bad name, and spoil future sales. 

Some few well-broken saddle horses, heavy-weight carriers, might do 
well here, but they must be selected with care and judgment. Mules, 
well selected, large, and heavy, ought to do j^ell in this climate and, 
after the people get to know them, be remunerative as an article of trade. 

Art furniture made from hard woods, office furniture, chairs, tables, and 
book racks would take. Some office furniture has been imported by 
middlemen, but the prices are so high that their sale is barred. For 
instance, an $8 office chair made in the United States cost me $24, 
and I was supposed to be getting it very cheap, as there was a dis- 
count. Brass beds with patent American springs would sell. Ameri- 
can plants which are not also natives of this country would sell. 
Pinks in the larger varieties, with the different colors blended, might 
find a ready market. A carnation the size of a half dollar is a wonder 
here. Seeds of all kinds of plants nnd vegetables, if displayed in 
cases, as is done at home, might sell. Every German has his garden, 
his plants, and his vegetables. Good American whisky is liked and 
sells well; but as the Canadian Glub agents have been trying to gain 
the market, we have that in abundance. If some good American firm 
would bottle an honest 6-year-old rye whisky, it would be successful. 
Soda-water fountains might take. The Germans are great mineral- 
water drinkers, and why the quick-witted fountain makers of America 
have never tried the German market, I do not understand. Typewrit- 
ers should be pushed twice as much as they are, but here the middle- 
men interfere. There was a time when Germany supplied the United 
States with fancy leather goods, purses, card cases, coin holders, etc.: 
to-day, the tables are turned and we can give them points and still sell 
at a profit. 

EXPORTS PROM OOBTJBG TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

England and her colonies, next to the United States, use a great 
many goods from this district. The Gape of Good Hope trade has 
been specially good. Austria-Hungary is becoming less and less a 
customer, as she is herself making more goods, especially in {he china 
line. France buys less every year. Italy, when she recovers from the 
present financial depression, may make a customer, but now next to 
nothing is done. Switzerland is a good customer. Belgium has done 
a little better than usual this season. Holland and her colonies do 
not vary much from year to year; the business is on a good, sound 
footing. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark do very little. With Rus- 
sia, business is increasing all the time; prices are satisfactory. The 
Argentine Republic is doing a steady business in dolls, toys, and some 
china. Brazil does a limited trade. Chile and the western coast 
Republics have a small business, which does not increase; the same 
may be said of the Central American Republics. Mexico keeps her 
steady pace, with very little change. Cuba during the last few years 
has been a poor customer, owing partly to the want of money and 
partly to the starting of two doll factories in the south of Spain, which 
could undercut the German prices. 

COTTON GOODS. 

There is only one cotton goods factory in this district, that of T. P. M. 
Forkel, of Coburg, which produces a special line of goods used in making 
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corsets in the United States, 
are as follows : 



The different qualities, their widths, etc, 



Widths 
(centi- 
meters). 


Bnds or 

wrapper 

inch. 


Picks 
per inch. 


Square 
yard per 
i. English 

pound. 


Widths 
(centi- 
meters). 


Bnds or 

wrapper 

inch. 


Picks 
per inch. 


Square 
yard per 
lEngfish 

pound. 


140 


134 


105 


2.50 


140 


161 


126 


2.65 


84 


146 


• 100 


2.30 


140 


161 


144 


2.60 


84 


146 


100 


2.30 


140 


152 


118 


2.30 


84 


146 


100 


2.50 


84 


167 


132 


2.80 


140 


112 


90 


1.95 


140 


152 


117 


2.30 


84 


217 


92 


2.80 


140 


152 


117 


2.70 


140 


112 


74 


1.80 


140 


112 


96 


2.20 


140 


112 


91 


2.60 


84 


134 


100 


2.70 


140 


112 


78 


2.20 


84 


112 


86 


1.95 


140 


112 


86 


2.30 


84 


112 


78 


2.20 


140 


112 


99 


2.30 


84 


112 


91 


2.60 


140 


112 


86 


2.60 


84 


188 


110 


1.95 


140 


112 


81 


2.10 


140 


133 


177 


1.50 


140 


150 


102 


1.90 


70 


99 


99 


4.00 


140 


106 


146 


2.80 











Cotton and linen goods. 









Square 


Widths 
(centime- 


Ends per 
inch. 


Picks per 
inch. 


yard per 
one 


ters.) 


English 








pound. 


140 


184 


88 


a 1.95 


140 


146 


116 


a 2. 90 


140 


134 


103 


a 2. 05 


84 


150 


97 


a 1.80 


84 


150 


108 


a 2. 10 



a About. 

The coarser classes of cotton textiles are manufactured at Bielefeld, 
Elberfeld, and Barmen. I accidentally met the owner of a large cotton 
and linen house of Bielefeld a few days ago. He was very reserved 
and careful in his expressions; in answer to a direct question he said: 
"If I gave you the information, it would be used as a stone to break 
my head." He added, "America has the staples, and as soon as the 
manufacturers there adopt the European methods, trade here will be 
at an end." 

Statement of the value of declared exports from the district of Coburg to the United States 
during the year ending December SI, 1897 f in comparison with the previous year. 



Article. 



1897. 



1896. 



Increase. Decrease. 



Baskets 

Cotton textures 

Dolls and toys 

Drugs, chemicals, paints, colors 

Glassware 

Gloves, kid 

Guns 

Mineral water , 

Paintings 

Paper ware 

Papier mache ware , 

Porcelain and stoneware , 

Slate pencils 

Steel and ironware 

Wine, beer, brandies 

Wooden ware 

Woolens 

Sundries 

Total 



$4,837.20 

9, 143. 07 

1,463,680.81 

16, 572. 79 

88,487.32 

42,280.81 

9,225.13 

524.79 

4, 152. 53 

2,597.77 

37,445.84 

977,955.72 

81,204:89 

17, 310. 41 

33, 333. 16 

5,905.31 

21, 854. 78 

4,957.07 



$4,989.65 

8,766.72 

1,550,057.01 

29, 679. 65 

84,554.40 

17, 158. 03 

12,060.89 

454.81 

1, 928. 06 

8,326.29 

13,241.55 

1,040,509.20 

25,945.67 

11, 659. 84 

32,648.80 

4,738.75 

14,895.00 

1,822.08 



$376.85 



3,932.92 
25,122.78 



69.98 
2,224.47 



4,204.29 



$152.45 



86,476.20 
13,106.86 



2,835.76 



5,259.22 
5,650.57 

684.36 i 
1, 166. 56 
6,959.78 ! 
3,134.99 ! 



728.52 
62,*553.48 



2,751,369.40 



2,858,486.40 



107,067.00 
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Statement of the value of declared exports from the district of Coburg to the United States 
during the half year ending June SO, 1898. 



Article. 



First 
quarter. 



Second 
quarter. 



Total. 



Baskets 

Cotton textures 

Dolls and toys 

Drugs, chemicals, paints, oolors . 

Glassware 

Gloves, kid 

Guns 

Mineral water 

Paintings 

Paper ware 

Papier mach6 ware 

Porcelain and stoneware 

Slate pencils 

Steel and ironware 

Wine, beer, brandies 

Wooden ware 

Woolens 

Sundries 



$1,782.20 

5,633.58 

113,798.63 

3,770.52 

17,143.38 

13,884.17 

1,892.73 

139.94 

1,890.50 

1,587.78 



$150.77 
4,203.96 
373,137.47 
6,402.69 
19, 546. 12 
14,024.97 



129,781.64 
2, 057. 58 
2,703.14 
6,115.22 
1,942.32 
2,087.82 
1,334.54 



104.96 

164.48 

509.53 

1,631.48 

307,178.45 

4,695.65 

2, 216. 87 

6,460.10 

1,670.69 

2,929.36 

1,375.69 



$1,943.03 

9,837.54 

486,936.10 

10, 173. 21 

36,689.50 

27,909.14 

1, 892. 73 

244.90 

2,054.98 

2,097.31 

1,631.48 

436,960.09 

6,753.23 

4,920.01 

12, 575. 32 

3,613.01 

6,017.18 

2,710.23 



Total 

Same period preceding year . 



307,545.76 
373, 777. 78 



746,413.24 
1, 197, 344. 18 



1,053,958.99 
1,571,121.96 



Decrease. 



517,162.97 



OOBTJBG, August 30, 1898. 



Oliveb J. D. Hughes, Consul 



COIX>GNE. 

In compliance with instructions received from the Department of 
State, I submit the following report concerning the commerce and 
industries of this consular district, and incidentally of the German 
Empire, for and during the year 1897 and a portion of 1898: 

POPULATION AND TRADE. 

It is of vital importance for the development of the trade of Ger- 
many with other countries, to decide which of the two conflicting 
interests will prevail in shaping the future legislation of Germany. 
The Agrarian party asserts that Germany is still a sufficiently agricul- 
tural State to be able to do without the importation of food and cattle. 
The opposition, which iucludes nearly all the rest of the population, 
claims that since Germany is now chiefly an industrial and commercial 
State it should not place too great obstacles in the way of importation. 
The former view is prevalent in the consular district of Cologne, since 
in large parts thereof, 75 per cent of the inhabitants are agriculturists, 
and not more than 20 per cent are engaged in manufacturing and 5 per 
cent in commercial enterprises. In my opinion, however, this province 
is becoming more and more an industrial State, as the foreign trade is 
growing more rapidly than the population. This condition of affairs, 
I may also state, is to be seen in all Germany, as the following figures 
will demonstrate: 

In 1893, the population was 50,266,000; in 1894, 50,757,000; in 1895, 
51,339,000; in 1896,52,001,000; in 1897,52,324,000; in 1898, 54,324,000. 
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For the corresponding period, excepting the year 1893, the imports 
and exports were as follows : 



Tear. 




Imports. 1 


Exports. 




Quantity. 


Value. 1 Quantity. 


Value. 


1894 


Tons. 
29, 816, 000 
32, 083, 000 
32, 536, 000 
36,410,000 
40, 162, 000 


Marks. 
4,134,100,000 
4,285,500,000 
4, 246, 100, 000 
4,558,000,000 
4,864,000,000 


Dollars. 

983,915,800 
1,019,949,000 
1.010,571,800 
1,084,804,000 
1,157,632,000 


Tons. 
21,362,000 
22,884,000 
23,830,000 
25,710,000 
23, 020, 000 


Marks. 
3,244,600,000 
3,051,500,000 
3,424,100,000 
3,753,800,000 
3,786,200,000 


DoUars. 
772, 214, 800 


1895 


726,257,000 


1896 


814,935,800 


1897 


893,404,400 


1898 


902,115,600 







During the period from 1882 to 1895 the number of workers (those 
self supporting) advanced 21 per cent, and those engaged in trade and 
industry 48 per cent; but independent agriculturists have increased 
only 7 per cent, as is shown in the table following. In 1882, the total 
number of workers and those dependent on them (children, etc.) was 
45,222,113, and in 1895, 51,770,284. The various occupations were: 



1882. 



Agriculture 

Manufactures and building 

Trade and commerce 

Home workers and domestic service 

Public service 

Of no profession 



19,225,445 
16,058,080 
4,531,080 
938,294 
2,222,982 
2,246,222 



1895. 



18, 501, 307 
20,253,241 
5,966,846 
886,807 
2,835,014 
3,327,069 



Of workers alone, there were engaged in 1882, 18,986,494, and in 
1895, 22,913,683, apportioned as follows : 



Agriculture 

Manufactures and building 

Trade and commerce 

Home workers and domestic service 

Public service 

Of no profession 



8,236,496 
6,396,465 
1,570,318 
397,582 
1,031,147 
1,354,486 



1895. 



8,292,692 
8,281,220 
2,338,511 
432,491 
1,425,961 
2,142,808 



The decline of agriculture, as shown in the foregoing table, is not so 
great in this consular district as in the eastern sections. In those por- 
tions of the Rhine province where manufacturing plays but an insig- 
nificant part, there have been in the most unfavorable times very few 
forced sales of land, and in view of present advancing corn prices 
these sales are still decreasing. 

Average price of the chief cereals, per ton, in the years named. 



Yeai» 


Eye. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


1888 


Marks. 
151.6 
160 
177.8 
218.6 
188.8 
154.6 
130.3 
128.8 
132.9 
141.3 


DoUars. 
36.08 
38.08 
42.31 
52.02 
44.93 
36.79 
31.10 
30.65 
31.63 
33.62 


Marks. 
206.2 
211.3 
218.3 
241.5 
204.5 
178.5 
150.7 
155 
168.4 
194.8 


Dollars. 
48.45 
50.28 
51.95 
57.47 
48.67 
41.48 
35.86 
36.89 
40.07 
46.36 


Marks. 
142.4 
149.4 
170.8 
160.7 
146.1 
167.1 
142.6 
129.5 
138 
140.8 


DoUars. 
83.89 
36.55 
40.65 
88.24 
34.77 
39.76 
33.93 
30.82 
32.84 
33.51 


lforto. 
164.1 
172 
196 
186.8 
168.4 
177.2 
153.3 
157.8 
16L7 
153 


DoUars. 
39.05 


1889 


40.93 


1890 


46.64 


1891 


44.45 


1892 


40.07 


1893 


42.17 


1894 


86.48 


1895 


87.55 


1896 


88.48 


1897 


36.41 







In this district, the land for the most part belongs to small owners, 
who require no outside assistance, and who, while working very hard 
and leading a self-denying life, have been able to live through the most 
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trying times. As regards the large land owners, it is true that the 
increased prices obtained are almost equaled by the increased wages. 
In the wine-growing districts of the Moselle and of the Ahr, there is a 
noticeable improvement. All workers are well employed at increased 
wages (see wage table). There is even a scarcity of workers. This is 
partly attributable to the fact that in the cultivation of wine, machinery 
can not be employed to so great an extent as in ordinary agriculture. 
The increase of wages in agriculture is owing in part to the increased 
amount voted for educational institutions, as well as to rising prices 
and the higher standard of life; in part to the wider employment of 
workmen in the cities, and also to the desire of the small peasant to 
become independent of former masters. As soon as the peasant is able 
to purchase a piece of land, he will no longer work for other peasants. 
This is the explanation of the great number of very small farms in the 
German Empire. 
The number of farms in the years mentioned, was : 



Farms. 



1882. 



1895. 



Under 5 acres 

From— 

Stoll acres 

11 to 60 acres 

60 to 250 acres 

250 and more acres 



3,061,831 

981,407 

926,605 

281,510 

24,221 



Per cent. \ 

58 3,236,367 



18.6 

17.6 

5.3 

.5 



1,010,318 

998,804 

281,767 

25,061 



Percent. 
58.2 

18.8 

18 
5.1 
.4 



The number of farms which were rented has decreased from 2,922,899 
to 2,607,210. while the number belonging to the peasants has decreased 
from 2,953,445 to 2,951,107. The size of each farm in 1882 averaged 6.1 
hectares, or 15 and a fraction acres, and in 1895 only 5.8 hectares, or 14£ 
acres. The smallness of the farms and the limited capital of the peas- 
ant owners makes the purchase of proper agricultural implements more 
difficult, while the scarcity of laborers renders the use of machinery 
more and more imperative. In the consular district of Cologne, agri- 
cultural machinery is not only manufactured for the home trade but is 
also exported. Nevertheless, a market could be made for American 
machines or implements, which at present do not compete seriously. 
Inasmuch as the indigent peasants are not able to bear any great indi- 
vidual expense, they form unions or clubs for the purchase of machines, 
and thus one thrashing machine in the autumn often does the work of 
a number of farms. It is also the object of these unions to increase 
the productive power of the farms, by the use of suitable and efficient 
machinery. 

By this combined action, the peasants hope to finally produce grain 
sufficient to supply home consumption. This dream, however, seems 
far from actual realization, judging from past figures of harvests and 
imports. The following table will show the number of acres of land 
devoted to the culture of the four chief cereals : 



Year. 


Rye. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


OaU. 


1887 


Acres. 
14,436,858 
14,371,600 
14,337,547 
14,382,585 
13,570,829 
14,033,117 
14,857,031 
14,936,731 
14,562,665 
14,782,664 


Acres. 
4,743,726 
4,777,469 
4,834,560 
4,843,803 
4,658,725 
4,882,033 
5,051,182 
4,894,002 
4,771,274 
4,761,526 


Acres. 
4,426,039 
4, 272, 816 
4,163,803 
4, 112, 374 
4,464,534 
4, 176, 396 
4,020,551 
4,022,113 
4, 177, 621 
4, 138, 376 


Acres. 
9, 415, 493 


1888 


9, 470, 461 


1889 


9,591,772 


1890 


9,647,223 


1891 


10, S56, 637 


1892 


9,853,052 


189J 


9, 652, 039 


1391 


9, 708, 621 


1395 


9,956,800 


1896 


9,834,110 
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The area under cultivation has gained very little, while the quantity 
harvested has increased to a much greater extent, as the following 
tables show : 

Quantities of the most important cereals harvested for the ten years from 1888-89 to 

1897-98, in tons. 



Tear. 



Rye. 



1888-89 5, 

1889-90 ' 5, 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 7, 

1894-95 7, 

1895-96 6, 

1896-97 7, 

1897-98 6, 



522,740 
363,426 
808,078 
782,804 
827, 712 
460,383 
075,020 
595, 758 
232,320 
932,606 



Wheat. 



Barley. 



2,260,590 
1,938,419 
2,283,432 
2,517,374 
2,420,736 
1,946,944 
2,432,913 
2,411,731 
2,317,834 
2,242,015 



Oats. 



4,647,583 
4, 199. 124 
4.913,544 
6, 279, 340 
4, 743, 036 
3, 242, 313 
5, 250, 152 
5, 252, 690 
4,968,272 
4,841,446 



Quantities of the most important cereals imported for the ten years from 1888-89 to 

1897-98, in tons. 



Year. 


Bye. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


1888-89 


865,474 
834,446 
715,475 
834,402 
238,622 
165,559 
681,418 
886,751 
973,723 
894,603 


360,223 

497, 151 

570, 190 

1,152,975 

914,804 

746,622 

1,280,331 

1,537,069 

1,493,432 

1,289,313 


646,550 

808,751 

770,270 

792,033 

704,472 

1, 084, 705 

1, 182, 891 

970,805 

1,246,484 

1,209,274 


218, 210 
266,651 
187,708 


1889-90 - 


1890-91 


1891-92 


97,397 
93,633 


1892-93 


1893-94 


889,606 


1894-95 


334,669 
241,061 


1895-96 


1896-97 


603,545 


1897-98 


531,406 





Quantities of the most important cereals exported for the ten years from 1888-89 to 

1897-98, in tons. 



Year. 


Bye. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


18M-89 


1,494 

193 

63 

138 

1,034 

13,850 

91,531 

59,673 

214,344 

304,296 


11,211 

9,051 

1,005 

673 

769 

18,599 

168, 785 

71,852 

148,136 

269,284 


30,487 
16,303 
7,060 
5,693 
15,848 
4,216 
36,151 
65,588 
31,954 
36,847 


713 


1889-90 


411 


1890-91 


433 


1891-92 


484 


1892-93 


394 


1893-94 


274 


1894-96 


50,449 
44,115 
19,183 
26,285 


1895-96 


1896-97 


1897-98 





Quantities of the most important cereals used for seed for the ten years from 1888-89 to 

1897-98, in tons. 



Year. 


Bye. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


1888-89 


989,142 

986,967 

990,085 

931, 700 

965,968 

1, 022, 879 

1,017,577 

1, 001, 911 

1, 016, 977 

1,014,352 


331,084 
335,226 
335, 715 
324,744 
339,058 
350,282 
339,054 
330,783 
329, 759 
328,684 


269,591 
253,830 
260,666 
272,017 
254,519 
244,070 
244,209 
253,589 
251,449 
249,902 


614,822 
622,965 
625,691 
666,710 
638,927 
624,929 
626,676 
644,691 
636,743 
639,848 


1889-90 


1890-91 


1891-92 


1892-93 


1893-94 


1894-95 


1895-96 


1896-97 


1897-98 
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Quantities of the most important cereals remaining for consumption for the ten years from 

1888-89 to 1897-98, in tons. 



Year. 



1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 
1895-96. 
1896-97. 
1897-98. 



Rye. 



5,387,578 
5,210,712 
5,593,404 
4,694,368 
6,099,832 
6,579,812 
6,637,830 
6,420,925 
6, 974, 727 
6, 508, 461 



Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oate. 


2,548,790 


2, 617, 062 


4,250,758 


2,524,687 


2,477,737 


8,840,409 


3,064,391 


2,795,977 


4,425,128 


3,161,315 


8,031,697 


4, 710, 543 


8,737,922 


2,854,841 


4,197,348 


3,872,564 


2,783,868 


8,006,716 


8,844,763 


3,335,444 


4,907,696 


3,941,991 


3,063,409 


4,804,945 


4,023,922 


3, 280, 415 


4,915,891 


3, 604, 936 


3,164,540 


4,706,718 



In spite, however, of the increasing quantity of grain that is grown 
in Germany, the amount imported shows a noticeable gain. At the 
same time the consumption of cereals (L e., all grains except maize or 
Indian corn) is by no means as large as it would be, were the popula- 
tion sufficiently and rationally fed. The yearly consumption per head 
of the population is only 182 kilograms, or 400 pounds, of wheat. 
After deducting from this the amount used for seed purposes there 
remains as food for man and beast, as well as for manufacturing pur- 
poses (distillation of brandy, etc.), the following: 

Average consumption per capita. 



Tear. 


Bye. 


Wheat. 


t 
Oate. 


Barley. 


1879-94 


KUos. 
116.3 
128.5 
122.7 
131.8 


Pounds. 
259 
282 
270 
289 


KUos. 
57.4 
74.4 
75.3 
75.7 


Pounds. 
126* 
164 
166 
167 


KUos. 
51.8 
64.6 
58.5 
61.7 


I 
Pounds. . 
114 
142 1 
129 
136 


KUos. 
82 
95 
91.8 
92.5 


Pounds. 
180 


1894-95 


214 


1895-96 


202 


1896-97 


204 







For distillation purposes there were used, in Germany, of all cereals, 
as follows: In 1892-93,322,549 tons; 1893-94, 324,526 tons; 1894-95, 
322,340 tons; 1895-96, 330,694 tons: 1896-97, 314,337 tons. 

In this consular district, especially in the neighborhood of the towns 
in Cologne, Bonn, and Coblenz, as also still farther away in the moun- 
tainous country of the Eifel and the Hunsriick, more and more land 
each succeeding year is being withdrawn from corn cultivation and 
applied to vegetable growing. Through the medium of the light rail- 
ways it is an easy matter to convey these vegetables to the markets of 
the large cities, where they bring higher prices than can be realized on 
cereals. This will be the case to an even greater degree, when the gar- 
deners shall have succeeded in having a duty imposed on foreign vege- 
tables and flowers, which question was agitated during 1898, and the 
realization of which would much increase the price of vegetables. In 
the meanwhile, cereals are being sent from this district to South Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Holland. The natural conditions, however, empha- 
size the fact that cereals, to a greater or less extent, especially wheat 
and maize, must be imported into Germany. A bread can be made of 
rye and maize which finds a ready sale, where it is once properly intro- 
duced. Maize is furthermore used as food for cattle, and in certain 
parts for beer brewing, and to an increasing extent for the distillation 
of brandy. The consumption of maize and corn was as follows (corn 
here meaning all kinds of grain excepting maize or indian corn) : 

Maize. — Bhineland in 1896-97 consumed 3,834,800 kilograms, or 
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8,436,560 pounds; Germany, 1896-97, 46,871,100kilograins, or 103,116,420 
pounds, and in 1895-96, 36,796,900 kilograms, or 80,953,180 pounds. 

Corn,— Bhineland in 1896-97 consumed 233,474 kilograms, or 51,364,280 
pounds; Germany, 1896-1898, 265,276,000 kilograms, or 583,607,200 
pounds, and in 1895-96, 293,076,000 kilograms, or 644,767,200 pounds. 

It will be noted that while the consumption of maize increased, that 
of corn decreased. The Baltic provinces claim that in consequence of 
the low special railway rates, they will be able to supply the amount of 
wheat needed; but it must be observed that in east Prussia soft kinds 
of wheat are grown, while in the western part hard grades are used. 
Wheat, besides being imported from the United States, is also received 
from Russia, and wheat and maize come from Austria and Bosnia. 
These two last countries would perhaps be able to supply the corn 
deficit in Germany. The proposition has even been made that Germany 
and Austria should enter into a tariff union for the purpose of mutual 
protection. 

In one part of this district, attention is particularly paid to prepara- 
tions of oats. The amount of business done in this line has increased, 
but the fact that the price of oats has been relatively high impeded suc- 
cess. This condition of affairs was partly due to the activity of the 
agricultural unions. American competition in this product has made 
itself especially felt. Our product, which a few years ago was hardly 
known, has now created for itself a considerable market in Germany, and 
in time will, no doubt, entirely supplant the German product. On this 
account, the local manufacturers demand that the duty on preparations 
of oats shall be advanced so as to apply at least to importations from 
the United States. 

I desire here to refer to the great attention given to agricultural 
education in the less favored parts of this district. In various country 
localities, agricultural winter schools have been founded which not 
only teach subjects relating to agriculture, but also instruct the farmers 
as to the most remunerative crops, eta There also exist schools for 
the cultivation of fruit aud the vine, and to the agriculturists who 
can no longer visit a school itinerant masters give lectures on various 
subjects. Besides the regular agricultural journals, the great political 
papers, as well as those which do not belong to the agrarian interest, 
publish weekly long articles on agriculture, the export and import of 
agricultural products, and the advantages and disadvantages of the 
articles imported. 

FRUIT. 

For this consular district, fruit and wine are of special importance. 
A large part of the fruit from the Rhine and Moselle districts, especi- 
ally cherries, plums, and damsons are sent in a half-ripe condition and 
at a low price to England. Damsons half ripe cost 6 to 8 marks ($1.42 
to $1.98) per 50 kilograms; fully ripe, from 10 to 12 marks ($2.38 to 
$2.85). Apricots are bought up by the preserve factories, which causes 
the price for apples aud pears to advance. These last-mentioned 
fruits, besides being used for the table, are also used for cider and 
fruit jam. 

Inasmuch as during the year 1897 the yield was not 10 per cent of a 
full crop, the home demand was greater than the supply, and therefore 
the manufacturers of jam in many cases are using American fruit. The 
importation of fresh and dried fruits from the United States during 
the last five years has been as follows: 
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Year 


Fresh fruits. 


Dried fruits. 




( Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1893 

1894 

1895 


Kilograms. 

58,500 

416,600 


Marks. 
14,286 
100,000 


DoUars. 
8,400 
238,000 


Kilograms. 
2,968,400 
2,183,900 
6,262,400 
8,418,100 

17,850,200 


Marks. 
2,100,000 
1,800,000 
3, 300, 000 
3,300,000 
9,300,000 


DoUars. 
499,800 
428,800 
785,400 
785,400 
2,213,400 


1896 


1 7,820,100 


1,400,000 
2,600,000 


888,200 
618,800 


1897 


10,336,600 



This importation from America was decidedly to the advantage of 
the German jam manufacturers, and as a consequence, their output rose 
in ten years from 1,000,000 kilograms, or 2,200,000 pounds, to 8,500,000 
kilograms, or 18,700,000 pounds, valued at 3,500,000 marks, or $833,000. 

A steady increase in this industry may be safely reckoned on, inas- 
much as fruit jam is now often used as a substitute for butter, and as a 
consequence the importation of the other substitute, margarin, is ren- 
dered more difficult, especially in view of the latest legal enactments 
against this product. The United States already supplies to Germany 
more dried fruit than any other foreign country, her total imports last 
year being 4,911,200 kilograms (10,804,640 pounds), at a value of 
21,200,000 marks, or $5,045,600. 

As regards the importation of frdsh fruits into Germany, several 
other countries excel the United States, as the following table will 
demonstrate: 



From — 


1894. 


1895. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Holland 


Tons. 
12,703 
68,462 
12,703 
19,244 


Marks. 
2,500,000 
13,800,000 
2,500,000 
1,900,000 


DoUars. 
295,000 

3,155,400 
595,000 
552,200 


Tons. 
25,018 
52,408 
15,216 
4,144 
8,168 


Marks. 
4,000,000 
12, 600, 000 
3,500,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 


DoUars. 
962,000 


Austria-Hungary r. T . 


2,998,800 




888,000 


Switzerland » ^ - 


142,800 


Italy 


238,000 


United States 


417 


100,000 


28,800 












Total 


116,033 


22,200,000 


5,288,600 


117,452 


24,600,000 


5,854,800 






From — 


1896. 


1897. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Holland r 


Tons. 
15,883 
85,079 
18,696 
13,206 
4,163 
7,820 


Marks. 

2,600,000 

8,400,000 

4,700,000 

1,600,000 

1,400,000 

1,600,000 


DoUars. 

6,188,000 

1,999,200 

1, 118, 600 

380,800 

888,200 

880,800 


Tons. 
43,087 
80,400 
26,697 
1,796 
15,126 
10,837 


Marks. 
8,600,000 
8,200,000 
7,300,000 
300,000 
5,000,000 
2,600,000 


DoUars. 
2,046,800 




1,951,600 


Belgium . - T -r — - -"- 


1,737,400 




71,400 


Italy 


1,190,000 


United States 


618,800 






Total 


105,675 


22,800,000 


5,426,400 


114, 373 


36, 400, 000 


8,663,200 







In this table, Holland and Belgium especially appear as important 
competitors, inasmuch as Austria-Hungary and Italy supply chiefly 
kinds in which the United States does not directly compete. The 
importation of apples from the United States into Germany has, it is 
true, been injured by the outcry (which I am convinced is unjust) 
against the San Jose scale that, it is claimed, infects the American 
fruit The Agrarian press is endeavoring to paint the danger to which 
German agriculture is exposed by this insect in the most glowing colors. 
The opposition papers, however, come to the rescue by exposing the 
inaccuracies of statements, and an increase of the importation may be 
predicted. 
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BUTTER AND MARGARIN. 

The importation of batter will perhaps pay especially well in the 
future. This district has not for years supplied the local demand, but 
in distant regions, in consequence of the increasing intelligence and 
cooperation of the inhabitants, as well as improved transportation 
facilities, the production is increasing. Moreover, partly on account 
of the improvement of traffic facilities, the importation has commenced 
from north, east,- and south Germany, as well as from Switzerland. 
Furthermore, margarin has appeared as a substitute which is so 
similar to butter that practical agriculturists have declared it to be 
the best country butter. Therefore, prices remained steady for a long 
time, and were, as compared with other country products, too low. At 
the present time, the German production does not seem capable of 
being increased, and as a consequence prices and imports are rising. 
In Cologne a kilo of Swiss butter cost, from January up to the end of 
August, 1897, from 1.80 marks (43 cents) to 1.90 marks (45J cents), and 
from September up to the miadle of December from 2.10 marks (60 
cents) to 2.15 marks (51£ cents), and at the close of said year 2 marks, 
or 47£ cents. The following tables will perhaps be of interest to the 
trade: 

ExporU. 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1803 


Ton*. 
8,494 
7,820 
6,657 
7,101 
8,716 


Marks. 

17,000,000 

14,400,000 

11,900,000 

14,200,000 

7,100,000 


Dollars. 

4,046,000 
8,427,200 
2,832,200 
8,879,600 
1,689,800 


1894 


1806 


1896 


1897 







Imports. 








Year. 


Quantity. 


Valne. 


1893 


Tons. 
7,847 
7,686 
6,890 
7,815 

10,326 


Marks. 

12,800,000 

10,900,000 

9,800,000 
11,500,000 
15,600,000 


Dollars. 
3,046,400 
2,594,200 
2,832,400 
2,787,000 
3,712,800 


1894 


1896 


1896 


1897 , - 







Of the above amounts, the United States contributed as follows: 



Year. 



Quantity. 



1895 
1896 
1897 




Value. 



Marks. 

590.000 
1,300,000 
1,500,000 



Dollars. 
119,000 
309,400 
357,000 



At the same time the manufacture of margarin increased, and one 
of its most important ingredients, pork lard, comes from the United 
States. 

The total importation of lard was: 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1893 


Tons. 
72,495 
79,800 
78,126 
91,621 
117,644 


Marks. 
88,800,000 
63,400,000 
52,700,000 
45,200 000 


Dollars. 
21,134,400 
15,089,200 
12,642,600 

1A 1K1 MA 


1894 


1896 


1896 


1897 


55,300 000 ' 'a iin'jiM 
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Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1893 


Ton*. 
57,107 
72,019 
72,719 
84,466 
108,849 


Marks. 1 Dollars. 
64,300,000 12,923,400 
57,600,000 ! 13,708,800 
48,000,000 11-424. nno 


1894 


1896 


1896 


41,700,000 
51,000,000 


9,924,600 
12,138,000 


1897 





While these figures show a variable increase, the manufacturers of 
this district also announce a rise of from 20 marks per 50 kilos for the 
beginning of 1897 to 23.50, c. i. f., at German harbor, at the close of the 
year. 

SUGAR. 

This consular district takes part in the German sugar trade; where 
the Government districts of Dusseldorf, Cologne, and Aix-la-Chapelle 
meet there are 11 sugar factories, aud in parts, up to 10 per cent of the 
soil is planted with beet. In consequence of the legislation of the 
German Empire, as well as of other countries, and the uncertainty in 
prices resulting therefrom, the export of sugar has been of late years 
of a changing character, though as regards quantity a tendency to 
increase is to be noticed. 

The exports of raw, candy, and loaf sugars to the United States were 
as follows: 



Year. 


Saw sugar. 


Candy and loaf sugar. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1808 


Ton*. 
118,319 
115,696 
69,862 
804,154 
367,801 


Marks. 
32,600,000 
26,900,000 
18,600,000 
65,200,000 
66,200,000 


Dollars. 
7,758,800 
6,164,200 
3,236,800 
15,517,600 
15,517,600 


Tons. 


Marks. 


DoUars. 


1804 








1895 


10,361 
11,697 
8,917 


2,600,000 
3,200,000 
2,100,000 


596,000 


1896 


761,600 


1807 


499,800 







The total exports of raw, candy, and loaf sugar to all foreign countries 
were as follows: 



Year. 



Quantity. 



Kaw sugar. 



Value. 



Candy and loaf sugar. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



1803. 

1894. 
1896. 
1896 
1897. 



Tons. 

438,189 

522,979 

477,539 

685,369 

688,516 



Marks. 
126,000,000 
117, 100, 000 
92,600,000 
125,600,000 
121,000,000 



DoUars. 
29,988,000 
27,869,800 
22,038,800 
29,892,800 
28, 798, 000 



Tons. 

259,513 

297,859 

402, 301 

888,826 

438,107 



Marks. 
92,100,000 
89,400,000 
97,000,000 
106,900,000 
104, 100, 000 



DoUars. 

21,919,800 

21,277,200 

23,086,000 

25,442,200 

24,775,800 



These figures refer to calendar years. The sugar year is reckoned 
from September 1, and therefore the following figures, taken from a 
private calculation, vary somewhat from the others. Below is given 
the amount of production, export, and consumption: 

Production.— From September 1, 1895, to September 1, 1896, 1,615,111 
tons; September 1, 1896, to September 1, 1897, 1,836,536 tons; Septem- 
ber 1, 1897, to March 1, 1898, 1,742,294 tons; March 1, 1898, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1898, 110,000 tons (estimated). 

Exports.— Prom September 1, 1895, to September 1, 1896, 964,953 
tons; September 1, 1896, to September 1, 1897, 1,115,626 tons; Septem- 
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ber 1, 1897, to March 1, 1898, 480,174 tons; March 1, 1898, to September 
1, 1898, 650,000 tons (estimated). 

Consumption. — From September 1, 1895, to September 1, 1896, 662,610 
tons; September 1, 1896. to September 1, 1897, 742,998 tons: September 
1, 1897, to March 1, 1898, 519,943 tons; March 1, 1898, to September 1, 
1898, 185,000 tons (estimated). 

The great amount of sugar exported, especially to the United States, 
is explained by the sugar manufacturers here on the ground that the 
importers wished to cover themselves in advance in expectation of the 
coming increase of the duty. It is now claimed that since the imposi- 
tion of the new sugar tax in July, 1897, export to the United States 
has been rendered almost impossible. It is also believed here that until 
affairs are properly adjusted in Cuba, America will be obliged to import 
considerable quantities of German sugar, and I have no doubt that the 
dealers here would certainly regard it as desirable if an agreement were 
made with the United States in order to reopen this market for Ger- 
many. At the same time, intelligent merchants are opposed to the 
granting of export premiums on sugar. To quote from a report that 
has come to my notice: 

Since the new (German) sugar law has in nowise brought an improvement to the 
industry, interest is now devoted to the solution of the premium question. The aboli- 
tion of the long-opposed export premiums and the simultaneous lowering of the in- 
ternal consumption tax to the amount of the premiums saved would give, especially 
to the German sugar trade, with its superiority over most sugar- producing countries, 
a certain expectation of improvement of the present condition. While the export 
premium has made it hitherto possible for the producers to undersell each other on 
the world's markets, it had a tendency to lower prices. It is therefore natural to 
expect that the removal of the premium would to an equal extent tend to raise the 
prices. In the same manner the American differential tariff, which is so harmful to 
the German sugar trade, would no longer have any effect. 

CATTLE BREEDING. 

Since the last cattle census but one (in 1892) until the last census (in 
1897) the number of animals, with the exception of sheep, has increased, 
but not in the same ratio as the population. 



1892. 



1887. 



Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (— ). 



Germany: 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Rhine province 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 



3,836,736 
17,555,684 
13,589,612 
12,174,288 

16, 181 

1, 076, 945 

249,238 

646,481 



4,036,485 
18, 490, 772 
10,866,722 
14,274,557 

17,538 

1,146,649 

105,724 

790,294 



Percent. 
+ 5.27 
+ 5.33 
—20.04 
+17.25 

+ 9.97 
+ 6.47 
—19. 11 

+23.25 



Per every 1,000 inhabitants there were: 





Horses. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Pig*. 


Germany: 
" 1873. 


8.2 

7.7 

3.9 
3.5 


38.4 
35.4 

27.5 
22.5 


60.9 
20.8 

11.0 
3.9 


17.4 


1897 


27.3 


Rhine province : 

1878 


10.4 


1897 


15.5 
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The Rhine province, as per the foregoing table, is far below the aver- 
age, bat endeavors are being made, especially in the Eifel, to advance 
the cattle industry by the introduction of breeding animals. Prices 
show an upward tendency; as, for example, at one point the price of 
pork advanced in 1896 and 1897 on an average from 1.32 marks (31.41 
cents) to 1.50 marks (35.7 cents). For this reason, the number of pigs 
is increasing while the imports are decreasing. In general, the export 
of live cattle, except, perhaps, horses, will not be of much importance 
for the United States, until means have been found to transport them 
in perfect condition and at a reasonable cost. On the other hand, the 
importation of an adequate meat supply, especially of pork, promises 
gratifying results to the United States, for, in spite of the considerable 
increase of the number of pigs produced, their price is still materially 
advancing. The average price of pigs of a third quality in the Cologne 
market was, in 1896, per 100 kilos (220 pounds), $20.27; in 1897 the 
price advanced to $24.75: and at the end of 1897, it required $27.13 to 
purchase 100 kilos of pork. In October of 1897, the price was $27.49. 

Pork is one of the chief foods of the working class, and with advan- 
cing wages the consumption also increases, unless the prices become 
excessive. 

How the importation of meat is increasing and what proportion of it 
comes from the United States, is shown by the following tables: 

Table of fresh and simply prepared meat received from all other countries. 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1898 


Tons. 
16,001 
27,688 
83,197 
26,696 
47,986 


Marks. 
14,600,000 
24,900,000 
27,200,000 
21,200,000 
89,900,000 


DoUart. 
8,474,800 
5,846,200 
6,498,600 
5,045,600 
9,496,200 


1894 


1K95 


1890 


1897 





Of the above amounts, there were received from the United States: 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1893 


Tons. 
7,768 
14,226 
16,885 
14,237 
27,276 


Marks. 
6,200,000 
11,400,000 
12,600,000 
10,700,000 
21,600,000 


Dollars. 
1,475,600 
2,713,200 
2, 998, 800 
2,546,000 
5,140,800 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 





The importation of American pork is made difficult, owing to its 
being subjected to a more rigid examination for trichinae than is the Ger- 
man pork. This manner of inspection is not only unjust to United States 
interest, but is bearing so heavily upon the peasant class, on account of 
high meat prices, as to cause them in this district to endeavor to have tri- 
chinae inspection for home pork destined for their own use done away with 
altogether. The strict examination of American pork products does not 
materially hinder or prevent the increasing importation, unlessin the case 
of sausage meats. I learn of one locality, not far from Cologne, where the 
fees for examining American meat were raised, in order to hamper and 
discourage American competition. The great stop block to this hostile 
action, however, is found in the rigid inspection to which our meats 
are subjected before they leave the shores of America. Our people 
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must remember that the stricter the American examination, the easier 
will it be to counteract the misrepresentations so industriously, and at 
times maliciously, put in circulation against our meats. An attempt 
has been made in this city to open up and conduct a retail meat busi- 
ness for the exclusive sale of American meats, but it met with failure. 
The rich and powerful butchers oppose such an undertaking in every 
way possible. 

TIMBER. 

In consequence of the great activity in building, due partly to the 
circumstance that the development of the cities of Cologne and Co- 
blenz was for many years prevented by their fortifications (these have 
recently been pulled down), the consumption of house-building material 
has been very considerable during the past year, and the numerous saw- 
mills, as well as the manufacturers, are complaining of the rising prices, 
especially of home-grown timber. On account of this condition of 
affairs, a large amount of wood has been imported from the United 
States, especially squared timber, viz, 152,867 tons, aggregating in value 
10,700,000 marks, or $2,546,600. In this district pitch pine was sold 
at a loss, as the Ehine province had imported too freely, and besides 
inferior qualities from Holland had been thrown on the German market. 
On the other hand, the importation of American oak is increasing. 
Among wood manufactures, gilt frames may properly be mentioned, 
inasmuch as the United States has already become a keen competitor 
in various foreign markets, including Germany. 

TOBACCO. 

North American tobaccos as yet do not play an important part in 
the manufacture of cigars in this district, although the total import 
from the United States amounts to 10,726 tons, valued at 7,800,000 
marks ($1,856,400), i. e., about one-fifth of the total quantity and about 
8 per cent of the total value imported. For the poorest qualities of 
cigars, tobacco grown in the Ehine province is much used. The tobacco 
from the Palatinate (Bavaria) has a better reputation, while for covers, 
Javanese and West Indian kinds are much used. 

STONES AND OJLAY. 

This entire district is rich in underlying deposits, but the quarries 
are often very small, capital being limited and the requisite mercantile 
skill wanting. 

The most important works are the slate quarries, especially those in 
the Moselle country. In consequence of the increased activity in the 
building trade, the output has increased, and various quarries have 
arranged a common place of sale. At tne same time, the first pur- 
chasers, namely, the slaters, have formed a syndicate in order to advance 
prices. These have, in consequence, risen so that the Government often 
refuses to grant the prices required for their buildings, and American 
slate competes with the German product, not only in England but in 
Germany itself. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest the following-named articles as 
suitable for import into this consular district: 

All articles of food, especially indian corn, the use of which for dis- 
tilling of brandy and for feeding cattle could be greatly extended; all 
kinds of cured meats, simply prepared and carefully preserved; also 
fruit, in so far as it can bear transportation without the use of injurious 
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means of preservation, such as are forbidden by the laws of this conn- 
try; hides and leather; various kinds of wooa, especially hard wood: 
manufactured articles, such as window sash, doors, and window and 
door frames, simply put together, leaving tne painting, varnishing, 
carving, and other finishing work to be done in this country, thereby 
escaping the higher and at times exorbitant local and general taxes : 
simple metal wares, made of copper and brass, as well as tools and 
machines of the most varied nature; mowing and seed-sowing machines : 
plows, bicycles, woodworking and tool machinery; shelf hardware of all 
kinds, especially axes, saws, hatchets, hammers, and files adapted to 
the carpenter and builders' trade. 

John A. Babnes, Consul. 
Cologne, October 15, 1898. 



CREFELD. 

In compliance with instructions contained in circular of August 5, 1 
have prepared the following report, including therein the more inter- 
esting and important facts and figures obtainable relative to this con- 
sular district. 

There has been no great change in the population or industries of 
this city during the year 1897. Two new factories have been built here 
during the year, one for the manufacture of velvet and one for silk. I 
am informed that the machinery placed in the new factories during the 
year 1897 does not greatly exceed that shipped out of the district 
during the present year. 

The electric road from DUsseldorf to this city, which has been in 
process of building since the beginning of the year 1896, is now nearly 
finished and will be in operation before the middle of November. 

Exports to the United States from Grefeld during the year ending 
December 31. 1897, amounted to 11,771,883 marks ($2,801,802). The 
exports for the year ending December 31, 1898, are not expected to 
reach more than two- thirds that amount. 

There are comparatively few "purchased" orders for manufactured 
goods in velvets and silks from the United States, the larger number 
of shipments from this point being on consignment. The shipments of 
purchased goods consist of raw and dyed spun Schappe silk, cotton 
and half-silk labels, cotton cloth for pants, made in imitation of woolen 
goods, aniline dyes and chemicals, paper ware, and weaving machinery. 
The machinery is mostly such as has been used in the factories here, 
and is now being replaced in some instances by new and improved 
apparatus. During the six months ending June 30, 1898, there was 
shipped from this point to the United States secondhand machinery to 
the value of 51,236 marks ($12,194), and over 11,000 marks' ($2,618) 
worth of such machinery in the quarter ending August 30. 

I am informed and believe from what I have seen in some large fac- 
tories, that their aggregate capacity has been decreased by shipping 
such machinery. In some instances in large factories, the experiment 
is being tried of having one workman run two looms when the demand 
for the product is great — letting one loom stand idle when the demand 
is small. 

The exports to the United States of all-silk, satin, velvet, and plush 
goods is on the decrease, while 1 am told by the manufacturers that 
the exports to England, especially of the good qualities of velvets, are 
increasing. 

c B 9S— VOL 2 21 
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It is impossible to make any report of the imports from the United 
States to this consular district which will be valuable or reliable, from 
the fact that nearly if not all of the American goods handled here are 
purchased in small lots and shipped from the seaport cities. There 
are very few goods from the United States and very little produce 
advertised or offered for sale here. We see some California canned and 
dried fruits, American canned meats, also American shoes and petro- 
leum on sale. The use of American canned corn is entirely unknown. 
Other canned vegetables are used in large amounts, but are canned here. 

I give below figures obtained from the chamber of commerce, repre- 
senting the value of goods exported to the various countries as stated, 
also a comparison of the sum total with that of the year 1896 : 



Country. 



Austria-Hungary , 

England 

France , 

Other European countries 

Countries not mentioned above 



Velvet. 



$36,471 

1,500,618 

330,054 

229.163 

1,550,619 



Silk. 



$333,853 

2,578.812 

514.006 

695,079 

1.105,948 



Total. 



$370,324 

4.169,430 

844,060 

924,242 

2,656,567 



The total for 1896 was 39,147,220 marks ($9,317,038), and for 1897, 
37,666,479 marks ($8,964,622), showing a decrease of 1,480,741 marks 
($362,416.36). 

Statistical figures for the year 1898 will not be issued before the year 
1899. 

Attached will be found a statement showing the declared value of 
exports from the Orefeld district to the United States during the four 
quarters of the year ended June 30, 1898: 

Statement showing the declared value of exports from the consular district of Crefeld to 
the United States during the four quarters of the year ended June SO, 1898. 



Article 



Cotton goods... 

Chemicals 

Paper ware 

Ribbons 

Spun silk 

Sundries 

All silks 

Half silks 

Velvets 

Cotton velvets . 



Total. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 80. 



$2, 143. 18 

25.866.79 

24,405 21 

28, 460. 23 

22,083.88 

3. 033. 30 

14,514.38 

180, 496. 28 

163,123.08 

37, 620. 37 



Dec. 31. 



$11,796 72 
29,328.33 
13,852.06 
45,883.31 
20. 035. 57 
2.680.45 
87,651.67 
73, 278. 27 

151,970.46 
19,063.86 



Mar. 31. 



$11, 030. 88 
43,304.10 
9,656.30 
38, 360. 65 
41,478.01 
14, 029. 70 
42, 655. 50 
84,781.55 

116,287.58 
33,629.01 



June 30. 



$16. 
29, 
9, 
22, 
58, 
8, 
50, 

139. 
91, 
45, 



919.24 
945.31 
839.92 
491.62 
640.89 
646.87 
222.75 
265.61 
827.16 
129.88 



Total for the 
year. 



141,890.02 
128,444.53 

67,753.49 
135,195.81 
142,238.35 

28,390.32 
195,044.30 
477,821.71 
523,208.28 
135, 443. 12 



1,865,429.93 



Crefeld, October 31, 1898. 



Julian Phelps, Consul. 



FREIBURG.' 

In order to have the people of this district recognize the feet that 
American goods are of greater excellence and durability, and more 
practical in every way than home productions, energetic and persistent 
effort is required on the part of American dealers. It is imperative 

1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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that oar exporters endeavor to impress upon the world in general, and 
especially upon the thorough and exacting Germans, that the word 
"America" shall stand at all times for first-class quality. To show 
how one exporter can hurt the reputation of all, I will report the 
following personal experience: Last May, I was visited by a wholesale 
provision dealer of Freiburg, who requested me to be present at the 
opening of several hundred boxes of dried apples, which he had 
received from America and of which some had been returned by 
retailers as unsalable. As this was the second time he had received 
dried fruit from the same house in an unsatisfactory condition, he felt 
that his business was being injured, and wished me, in the interest of 
my fellow-couutryman, the exporter, to see for myself in what condi- 
tion the fruit was. The boxes were sound and strong and the fruit 
generally was well packed, but it was not of the quality which had 
been purchased, the sellers samples of which were shown to me. I 
found the Freiburg merchant perfectly justified in complaining about 
the smoky, malodorous, unsalable fruit. He was willing to receive 
many boxes which were certainly far from good. Of 189 boxes exam- 
ined, there were 92 — almost 50 per cent — considered unsatisfactory, as 
they were of very inferior quality or had a bad, smoky odor. Samples 
of three of the best of these were prepared for my table, so that I 
could better judge if the consumers' complaints were well founded or 
not. I need not comment on that experiment any further than to quote 
the unexpected question of a 7-year-old child, as to whether she had to 
eat it or could leave it. 

I counted 29 boxes which had been returned by the retailers as 
unsalable, and five were brought in while I was present. 

Some weeks later, I was told that the American exporter was trying 
to shift the responsibility and felt indisposed to do anything in the 
matter, but the German declared that in such case he would simply 
report the whole affair to the Loudon chamber of commerce and other 
European chambers, in order to prevent others from being deceived as 
he was, and it is but natural to suppose that he will henceforth not 
purchase large quantities of American fruit. 

A case of apparent discrimination against American beef was reported 
to me by an American citizen, who had to pay duty three times on the 
same quantity of beef; .but investigation and inquiry showed that there 
was no injustice. Freiburg has octroi duties on all beef brought into 
the city. Then, when the German Empire was formed, Baden reserved 
to itself the right to tax all beef coming into Baden; and the third tax 
is the general protective duty of the Empire at the port of entry. So 
it is evident that if the several taxes are not paid at the boundary lines, 
there will be a threefold tax to be paid in Freiburg. 

This American understands the reason of these three duties, but 
claims that there is a law of the Empire that articles imported from 
foreign countries should pay the national, but not be required to pay 
the local, duties. He declares himself as ready soon to make a test 
case of this law, which would certainly be of interest to the American 
dealer, and which, if done, I shall report fully. 

As regards octroi, I will say that it is customary throughout Ger- 
many in all cities to exact such duties, the revenues from this source 
being used for the expenses of the city government, the payment of 
teachers' salaries, the police force, the improvement and repair of streets, 
etc. From the annual report for 1897 of the chamber of commerce of 
Miilhausen, Alsace, a city of about 80,000 inhabitants, I learn that 
during the last fiscal year the revenue from such source amounted to 
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1.752,066.63 marks, equal to $417,158.72, and, from the long list of duti- 
able articles, it is evidently the spirit of the law that nothing brought 
into that city shall be exempt from duty. 

E. Thbophilus Liefeld, 

Consul. 
Freiburg, November 19, 1898. 



Statement of exports from the consular district of Freiburg, Baden, for the calendar years 

1898 and 1897. 



Article. 



1898. 



1897. 



Agate and rock -crystal goods 

Anatomical models 

Artificial rum 

Books ancfreligioas articles 

Brewery articles 

Brushes 

Buttons 

Chemicals 

Clocks, and parts of 

Colors 

Cottons and woolens, mixed goods 

Floret silk 

Gummi arabicmn 

Hosiery 

Leather 

Machinery 

Microscopical glasses 

Musical instrument* 

Paper hangings 

Personal effects and household goods . 

Photographs 

Pictures 

Ribbons 

Boilers, engraved 

Boilers, nonengraved 

Silks and half *ilks 

Spun -silk waste 

Stationery 

Steel wool and wire shavings 

Stone cement 

Surgical instruments 

Thread 

Tracing paper 

Wine and spirits 

Wood carving 

Woolen cloths 



Total. 



$1, 137. 15 

02,439.95 

146.30 

769.70 

23,309.90 

66,962.90 

35,841.25 

3, 478. 15 

613,611.00 



2,834.45 

492.45 

926.90 

3,449.90 

320.60 

10,980.30 

41,092.80 

5,378.00 

18, 197. 10 

221.95 

12,407.75 

11,658.70 

1,317.90 

85,356.95 



133. 20 

2,925.40 

440.20 



3, 399. 15 
"i," 149*45 



$158.00 

142.35 

190.20 

67,651.05 



27,508.95 

29,397.90 

33,198.15 

6,301.35 

931,162.10 

189.20 

8,392.90 

1,039.35 

1,412.00 

11,564.30 

363.65 

8,116.70 

82,229.85 



16,235.40 

950.60 

8,747.15 

24,552.95 

2,978.75 

164,032.55 

251.10 



4,452.20 
243.55 
589.90 
4,949.24 
232.95 
654.35 
35.70 
64.40 



1,010,379.45 



1,382,958.79 



GliAUCHAIT. 

The rapid rise of Glauchau from an insignificant position, supplying 
only the wants of Saxony and a small part of the Empire, to its present 
place among the most important cities, not only of this Kingdom but 
of Germany, indicates the remarkable changes going on in this Empire 
since 1870 and 1871. Glauchau is known as a textile center. Besides its 
grammar and commercial schools, it has a high school for textiles, in 
which the children are educated in everything that pertains to the tex- 
tile trade, but more particularly in the details of weaving and spinning. 
The goods made here and in Meerane, known as Glauchau- Meerane 
cloth, go into all parts of the world, especially to England and the 
United States. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, Glauchau sent 
to the United States dress goods to the amount of $1,339,809.90; in 
1894, $1,198,593.38; m 1895, $2,932,701.42; in 1896, $3,175,955.27; 
in 1897, $3,222,737.20; in 1898, $1,109,395.67. 
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The United States, which has always beeii a most satisfactory mar- 
ket for Glauchau-Meerane textiles, has sent fairly good orders for the 
season of 1898-99, a condition which seems to contradict the predic- 
tions of the pessimists, who maintained that the American business 
would not amount to anything. The majority of Saxony's manufactur- 
ers were somewhat inclined to believe that the United States would be 
closed to them by the Dingley tariff. The large decrease in export of 
textiles for the past fiscal year tended to confirm these predictions. 
To-day, however, most of them are convinced that the Dingley tariff is 
not so prohibitive ibr high-class novelties as had been expected. The 
character of the textile business was materially affected in America by 
the bicycle craze and the whim of fashion for shirt waists and silk 
skirts, that obtained such a hold on the public fancy. Because of these, 
there was no great demand for goods of plain and fancy weaves; conse- 
quently, there was a less amount sold and smaller profits derived. Tarns 
have advanced in the last two months 80 pfennigs (19 cents) per kilo- 
gram (2.2946 pounds), and the yarn firms in Germany have formed an 
agreement to limit the production, with the object of upholding and 
regulating the prices. The one great stumbling block that manufac- 
turers have to contend with is the rapid rise in prices of raw materials. 
Because of this, they have to add about 15 per cent to the goods when 
finished, to cover costs and allow profits. However, the looms are 
fairly well employed, with competition keen and a very small margin 
of profit. The following figures will be found interesting, inasmuch as 
they show the movement among merchants and manufacturers to antici- 
pate the effects of the Dingley tariff. They are more significant when 
one is told that not only Glauchau, but Saxony — in fact, the whole Em- 
pire — shipped immense quantities of goods to our country during the 
first half of last year, in order to have them entered under the low rate 
of duties prevailing at that time. During the last fiscal year (1896-97) 
and the first fiscal year of the Dingley tariff (1897-98), the three largest 
items of export to the United States from this district were as follows : 



Wilton tariff, 
1890-87. 



1& 



-98. 



Decrease. 



Drees goods. 

Hosiery 

Kid gloves.. 



$3,222,737.20 
300, 103. 89 
152,092.85 



$1, 109, 395. 67 
276,884.68 
125,638.37 



$2, 113 341 53 
23.219 21 
27,054.48 



Buyers who came here formerly to order for thousands come now to 
look over the market, but go back after ordering a few pieces. This 
has happened so often that Glauchau's manufacturers are getting dis- 
couraged. Many of its most enterprising manufacturers find them- 
selves face to face with the alternative of curtailing their productions 
here, or transferring their plants to the United States. The largest 
exporter of Henriettas in the Empire told me only several days ago that 
if his business did not improve within the next six months, he should 
transfer bis entire plant to the United States. This is one of the 
inevitable consequences of recent United States tariff legislation. It 
will take only a short time at the present rate for Glauchau's shipments 
to the States to be little better, i. e., larger, than they were twenty 
years ago. However, this will not entirely hinder this city from hold- 
ing its own in other markets, unless, as in other lines, superior skill in 
our country enables our manufacturers to produce as good or better 
wares at cheaper prices. Of the $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 worth of 
wares sent annually to the United States from this Kingdom, and of 
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the twenty-odd million sent to England and her colonies, Glauchau 
participates in a proportion much larger than her population of 30,000 
warrants. 

Every evidence is at hand to show that this Empire's losses are in 
many ways our gains. United States manufacturers are increasing not 
only their capacity to produce, but their capacity to compete. They 
already occupy a very respectable position in cheap and medium goods. 
Our men are in touch with Paris and the best European ateliers. The 
inventive genius of our people is pushing our textiles to a position by 
the side of the best made here and in England. There is on exhibition 
in Saxony, at the present time, Seaton's automatic loom. It is an attach- 
ment that can be placed on any loom to run a continuous thread. It 
does away with the dangerous and troublesome conditions hitherto 
unavoidable, viz, shuttle drawing and shuttle flying. Korthrup's loom 
is said to be based on similar ideas, and these, with one or two other 
improvements in looms, are said to surely foreshadow a revolution in the 
production of textiles. Two knitting machines, the Standard and Elec- 
tric, invented in America, are doing work such as no English or German 
machine ever did. The enterprise and energy of our manufacturers are 
having their effects. Hardly a season passes that does not see our manu- 
facturers or their representatives seeking, besides health and rest, the 
hundred and one ideas that have helped the textile centers of this Old 
World. Paris's best designers are doing as much original work for us 
now in a week as formerly in a year. Scarcely a large house of any 
note is without its agency here. European manufacturers fear that 
our competition can not be long confined to our own country — that only 
a few years will pass before American textiles will be found leading 
England's and Europe's in the markets of Asia, Australia, Africa, and 
South America. 

Glauchau's relations with the United States are, unfortunately for 
her as well as for us, onesided. While the city and suburbs send us 
many millions' worth of manufactured goods, they buy from us hardly 
anything, not even the raw material for their looms, for much of this comes 
from La Plata and Australia. Meats, fruits, and grains, so cheap with 
us, are expensive here. This is due to the fact that agricultural prod- 
ucts, coming to the Empire from the United States, are legislated 
against with the most disastrous results. Scale lice (f) kept out our 
apples, millions of barrels of which, but for this louse, were bound to 
find favorable markets here; trichinae ( t) makes our meats objection- 
able, etc. The place to meet these people in competition is at home, in 
South America, and in the many markets to which their commodities 
go. If our manufacturers want to know what might sell here success- 
fully and for a long time, they should send experts over to look up their 
lines. Wooden wares of all kinds, especially knock down furniture, 
should find ready sales and good returns. Germany has hardly a sin- 
gle good native wood, i. e., in any such abundauce as America. 
Many woods are imported. Furniture is very expensive. Roller-top 
desks; office fixings and furniture; novelties; all kinds of canned 
goods; machines; Yale locks; good, cheap bicycles; wagons, if sent over 
in parts and put up here ; tools, especially practical ones ; shoes, and even 
ready made clothing should and would sell here. It may be well to 
warn American manufacturers as to the efforts on foot to advance the 
duty on bicycles from 3 to 5 marks (71 cents to $1.19) up to 60 marks 
($11.90) per machine. There is now a conflict between manufacturers 
and merchants, the former favoring the increased tax and the latter 
opposing it. My own opinion is that the manufacturers will succeed in 
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having the duty advanced. The German bicycle industry is oue of the 
largest and best in the Empire. It employs millions of capital and 
thousands of people. Besides, it has a splendid future, for few coun- 
tries have such excellent roads, interesting landscapes, and conven- 
iences for travelers. Of course, our merchants and manufacturers 
must count on opposition outside the lines of straight-forward compe- 
tition. There is no disguising the fact that these people will put forth 
every effort to discourage and cut off our importations, once they begin 
to bear heavily on home production. This is not unnatural. 

Germany has begun to import a great many machines from the 
United States. During the calendar year of 1897, Germany took our 
sewing machines to the amount of 2,500,000 marks ($595,000), bicycles 
for 2,200,000 marks ($523,600), scientific instruments for 100,000 marks 
($23,800). Beckoning machines were also purchased in large numbers 
by the German post-office people and the statistical bureaus. The fig- 
ures for 1898 are not yet forthcoming. We know enough, however, to 
predict a much larger export hither than in any other year. Recently, 
a failing off is noticeable in the imports of machinery from England. 
This is due to Germauy's development aud to imports from the United 
States. An extraordinary progress is recorded recently in United 
States exports. In nothing is this rise more remarkable than in 
machinery, and to no country of continental Europe are more United 
States machines going than to Germany. In fact, it is feared here that 
America is to take the first place, long occupied by England. In the 
first eight months of 1897, England sent Germany 29,719 tons of 
machinery, and in the same mouths of 1898, 28,287 tons. The United 
States sent in the first eight months of 1897, 9,240 tons, and for the 
same period of 1898, 16,190 tons. These are significant figures. 

A subject interesting to our people, but very difficult to deal with, is 
connected with the collection of revenues and the carrying out of our 
tariff laws. How much we lose because of undervaluations will never 
be known. It is a sad but significant fact that agents of our best 
houses can not come to Glauchau or Meerane and buy goods, as do 
Englishmen and others, in open markets. Tho largest houses in both 
places say to them, "You must buy, in dollars and cents, from our New 
York agents." It is needless to say that these goods go in under what 
is known as consignment invoices — consigned to German agents of the 
Glauchau- Meerane houses, and not infrequently to a branch of the firm 
in New York. We will never have honest shipments till the consign- 
ment system is abolished. Another difficulty is the system of ad 
valorem duties. These in themselves are bad enough, but when com- 
bined with specific, they do incalculable harm. Once a system of spe- 
cific duties is adopted, our merchants and manufacturers will be better 
protected and the revenues will be greater and more certain. 

Geo. Sawteb, Consul. 

Glauohatj, October 27, 1898. 



KEHL. 



Complying with Department circular of August 5, 1898, to report on 
commerce and industry of this consular district for the year 1897 and 
for the six months ended June, 1898, 1 have the honor to state: 

The declared export of this consular district to the United States 
for 1897 amounted to $988,185.03; that of the preceding year (1896) 
amounted to $1,095,283.36, showing a decrease of $107,098.33. 
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The declared export for the six mouths ending June 30, 1898, amounts 
to $604,129.01 ; that of the preceding year (June 30, 1897) to $500,346.99, 
showing an increase of $43,782.02. The principal articles of export 
from this consular district to the United States are books, stationery, 
and paper ware; chicory or substitute for coffee; china, glass, porce- 
lain, and stoneware; dyes, drugs, chemicals, etc.; fruits (preserved, 
candied, etc.); glassware, watches, and spectacles; hair (animal); hats 
(palm and Panama): leather, hides, skins, etc.; silk goods, velvets, 
plushes, etc.; goose-liver pastry; wine, brandy, beer, and liquor, and 
woolen goods. 

Five-sevenths of the above exports come from Alsace-Loraine and 
two-sevenths from Baden. 

For the last year, most of the exports of this consular district have 
decreased, except the article u hides and skins of neat cattle,' 7 which, 
on the contrary, has increased to a great extent, owing, doubtless, to 
the free entrance accorded by the United States. 

The woolen fabrics (dress goods), which constitute the most impor- 
tant article of industrial export in this district, have decreased for the 
last year to two-sevenths of the usual export to the United States. 

The few articles of import from the United States to this consular 
district (which, however, do not come direct from the United States, 
but from dealers of the different seaports) consist mostly of petroleum, 
flour, wood, bicycles (to a small extent), agricultural machines (few 
only), canned meats, and apples (when these are scarce in this country). 

The reason that the imported articles are not bought direct from 
dealers and manufacturers in the United States, is that the latter are 
not represented at all in this consular district. 

The laws in Alsace-Loraine concerning traveling agents are somehow 
more lenient than heretofore. It would be advisable for American 
houses to send their representatives here instead of sending price lists, 
catalogues, advertisements, etc., which produce no effect. 

It is impossible to obtain accurate figures as to the industrial imports 
from the United States into this consular district. 

Theodore Kbugeb, Vice- Consul 

Kbhl, October 12, 1898. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

In connection with the report made from this consulate by Vice-Con- 
sul Kriiger, I have to state that although I have been in discharge of 
my duties only since October 1, 1898, 1 have come to the conclusion 
that there is no limit to the opportunities for American manufactur- 
ers to introduce their goods in this district, provided it is done by 
personal representation, with perseverance, energy, and some capital. 

The people are willing to adopt practical novelties, and there is plenty 
of money in circulation. Among articles which could no doubt be 
easily introduced are American buggies, carriages, and vehicles of all 
kinds. Those in use here are heavy and impracticable in the extreme. 
American baby carriages would certainly replace those now in use here, 
which are bulky and ungainly, and withal impracticable, when it is 
remembered that they must frequently be taken to the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth floor. 

I think that a barber shop fitted up in American style, with all 
appointments first class, would monopolize the barber trade in this 
city in a comparatively short time, and incidentally introduce our bar- 
ber supplies. 
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This district is one of the most fertile and prosperous in Germany, 
and so far as my observation goes, the people are of more independent 
spirit than elsewhere in the Empire, and consequently would the more 
readily adopt improvements and American goods. 

Max J. Babhr, Consul. 

Kbhl, October 13, 1898. 

LEIPZIG. 

In reviewing the trade of this consular district with the United 
States for the past year, one can not fail to note what a large decrease 
there is in the exportation of certain articles heretofore sent to our 
country in large quantities. Were it not for an increase in others, the 
shipments from tbis district would show a very marked falling off. 
The textile industries, not only of this district but of the whole of 
Germany, indicate an enormous decrease from the shipments of previ- 
ous years, due, of course, to the passage of the Dingley tariff. In fact, 
the demand for German articles at the present market prices, deliv- 
ered in America, is comparatively 6mall, except for fancy goods. 

The textile centers of this Empire feel how very great is the loss of 
the United States as a market for their plain goods, and it is not sur- 
prising to know that iu these sections, the feeling of friendliness for 
America is not so great as it was when our country was their best 
customer. 

It will be seen from the following table, which gives the principal 
articles exported from this consular district and from the consular dis- 
trict of Gera to the United States for the past five fiscal years (years 
ending June 30), just what changes have taken place in the shipments 
from this district: 



Articles. 



LUPSIC. 

Books, etc 

Bristles 

Chemicals, essential oils, etc 

Chromes, etc 

Furs and akina 

Machinery and instrument* 

Printed music 

Woolen goods, etc 

Total 

GIBA. 

China 

Leather gloves, eto 

Woolen goods 

Total 



1894. 



$433,652.15 

820, 372. 83 

233, 359. 5€ 

84, 665. 47 

982,295.80 

85,898.41 

60,935.22 

105,423.14 



2,306,602.58 



35.271.02 
48, 162 39 
731, 951. 08 



815, 384. 49 



$456,046.14 

522, 198. 51 

351,489.97 

57 194. 14 

1,574,281.77 

133.924.01 

78.484.55 

1,603 773.23 



4, 777, 392. 32 



42.878.03 

149. 996. 44 

1,333,687.73 



1. 526, 562. 20 



1896. 



$480, 826. 55 
555,845.51 
440,274.89 
95,634.09 
1,239,894.14 
177,923.22 
64,844.20 
698,523.13 



3, 753, 765. 73 



75,086.82 

152, 225. 01 

1,638,422.65 



1,866,634.48 



1897. 



$416,847.68 

412, 839. 88 

401, 706. 67 

83, 820. 18 

1,154,242.92 

115,505.56 

67,369.65 

809,905.73 



3,462,238.27 



57, 403. 25 

153,899.21 

1.267,424.34 



1,478,726.80 



1898. 



$411,017.77 

498,580.91 

313, 197. 61 

66. 201. 72 

1,613.205.63 

73,569.03 

61,229.48 

62.127.66 



3,099,128.81 



34,410.45 
153,512.43 
572, 548. 22 



760,471.10 



From the above table, it appears that the book trade has changed but 
little in the past five years, and will no doubt contiuue, for the present 
at least, in the same healthy conditiou. Books in foreign languages, 
German periodicals and newspapers are the principal kinds shipped. 
Old English books are also shipped to some extent. 

Bristles continue to be sent in about the same quantities, and there 
is nothing to indicate that the shipments in this line will increase. 

Chemicals, drugs, essential oils, etc., are somewhat affected by the 
new tariff, and show considerable falling oft'. The outlook for such 
products is not particularly promising. 

Ohromos and fancy paper will not be shipped to the United States 
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in such large quantities as formerly, because of the new tariff; and then, 
too, the manufacturers in our country have attained great proficiency 
in this line, and are now able to compete, both as regards price and 
quality, with the concerns of foreign countries. 

The fur market is not affected by the new tariff, but is dependent 
upon cold weather for a profitable season. The revival of prosperity 
and the general improvement in business circles in America insures 
large shipments of furs to the United States. Not a small percentage 
of the raw furs sent from this district to America come under the head- 
ing "Returned American goods." 

Instruments of all kinds, as well as machinery, have fallen off consid- 
erably, and, owing to the high rate of duty which such articles must pay, 
future shipments will be very small. 

Printed music will doubtless be exported in about the same quanti- 
ties as heretofore. 

Woolen and cotton goods have practically ceased to be exported from 
Leipzig. What 1 have already said about textiles applies most forcibly 
to the shipments from this district. 

The table of the principal exports from Gera indicates that china-ware 
shipments to the United States have been exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
and there is nothing to indicate an improvement in the near future. 

Leather goods, the principal item of which is gloves, will doubtless be 
shipped, for the present at least, in about the same quantities as for the 
past three years. 

Woolen goods, the staple articles of which have heretofore been 
shipped in such large quantities, can not at present be profitably 
exported to the United States, owing to the increase in the duty. A 
very large percentage of the woolens shipped from Gera during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, consisted of fancy articles. 

The exports from this district, including the consular agency at Gera, 
for the first six months of this year amounted to $2,229,234.55, against 
$2,956,268.24 for the same period in last year, which shows a decrease 
of $727,023.69. Not only have the exports fallen off from this consular 
district, but they have decreased from every consular district in Ger- 
many, with perhaps one or two exceptions. The value of the exports 
from Germany to the United States for the first half of this year was 
$37,063,679, against $65,427,657 for the first six months of 1897, showing 
a decrease of $28,363,978. In spite of this enormous falling off in the 
shipments to the United States, which has always been a country pur- 
chasing largely from the German markets, the total value of the exports 
from this Empire to all countries increased $25,013,800 for the first six 
months of this year over the exports for the first half of last year. 
Germany exported $458,388,000 worth of goods during the first half of 
1898, against $433,374,200 for the first six months in 1897. 

This large increase in the exports of Germany, immediately after 
being deprived of so many branches of the American markets, illus- 
trates the great resources of the manufacturers and exporteis of this 
country, and the splendid facilities which they possess for opening up 
new markets for their country's products. 

The exports from Germany to the United States for the last five 
fiscal years were as follows: 1894, $69,387,835; 1895, $81,014,065; 1896, 
$94,240,833; 1897, $111,210,614; 1898^69,696,907. 

It will be seen that the exports during the year ending June 30, 1897, 
were the largest — in truth, larger than the demand warranted; but the 
merchants of this country, realizing what effect the passage of a new 
tariff by the United States Congress would have upon their products, 
made large shipments to America for future trade. This is the reason 
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why tiie exports from Germany to the United States have decreased so 
materially for the year ending June 30, 1898, as against the previous 
year. 

IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES. 

Considering the imports into Germany from the United States, the 
following statement, which gives the values for the last five fiscal years, 
shows what an unusual growth has taken place in the sale of our 
products in this country: 

Imports from the United States into Germany were: In 1894, $92,- 
357,100; in 1895, $93,053,753; in 1896, $97,949,950; in 1897, $125,246,- 
088; in 1898, $155,039,972. 

It will be observed from the above figures that the exports have 
almost doubled within the past three years. Of the increase in the 
year 1897 over the previous year, about one-half is of raw cotton alone, 
while only one-seventh of the very large increase iu this year's exports 
over last year's is due to the larger shipments of cotton. I am of the 
opinion that the growth of our trade with Germany is not due to any 
unnatural causes, but simply to the fact that some of our products, 
especially articles of food, are growing more in favor with the people 
of this country from day to day, because of their superiority and 
reasonable prices. 

Some of the principal articles which are exported from the United 
States to Germany, and most of which, if not all, are to be found to 
some extent within the borders of the consular district, are: Agricul- 
tural implements, bicycles, horses, corn, wheat, cotton (unmanufactured), 
fruits, meat products, oils, iron and steel, leather, boots and shoes, and 
typewriting machines. 

There is undoubtedly a small market for the following American 
articles, if properly handled: Carriages, furniture, men's hats, ready- 
made clothing, stoves — particularly oil aud gas stoves, shirts, neckties, 
emery wheels, rubber tubings, playing cards, watches, tobacco, kodaks, 
and kitchen utensils. I am of the opinion that hardware, wood, and 
certain classes of machinery can be sold in this country in very large 
quantities. 

Hardware of American manufacture is exported to Germany to a 
limited extent, and I am sure that if this country were canvassed by 
first-class agents, the results would be most gratifying. Yale locks 
I have never seen in this country, and yet an American who was in 
Germany selling such locks a few weeks ago, told me that he had 
sold more locks in Germany this year than ever before. I am sure that 
our hardware dealers can compete with the merchants in this line of 
goods in Germany, if for no other reason than because of the material 
which is saved in the American locks, bolts, keys, and doorknobs. 
Would it not be a good idea for the hardware manufacturers of our 
country to bid on some of the large buildings which are being con- 
stantly erected all over Germany t I would suggest that anyone desir- 
ing to introduce certain lines of hardware into this country by bidding 
on building contracts, be particularly careful to make the prices, at first, 
low enough to offer a German builder some inducement to try such 
American products. If any dealers or manufacturers would like to bid 
on contracts for hardware for buildings to be erected in and about 
Leipzig, I shall be glad to assist them in every way possible. Ameri- 
can machine tools are known to some exteut in this country, but the 
chief trouble and drawback to increasing the sale of these articles 
in Germany is that our machine tool manufacturers are not careful 
enough in their selection of agents, and there is no uniformity in their 
prices for the foreign trade. 
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Wood is at tne present time exported to this country from America 
in considerable quantities, $2,448,299 worth during the fiscal year 
1897-98. I am told that a discriminating freight rate from certain sea- 
port towns of this Empire into the interior has been placed on Ameri- 
can wood. Even if this report be false, I am of the opinion that the 
better way to transport lumber into the inland sections of Germany is 
by water. There are many rivers in this country which are navigable 
for long distances inland. For instance, the Rhine is navigable as far 
as Bingen, the Elbe to Bodenbach, the Spree and Havel to Berlin, the 
Weser to Minden, the Salle to Halle. Practically, all the large cities 
and commercial centers of Germany are either on or near some naviga- 
ble waterway. 

Log 8 * planks, joists, scantling, doors, sash, blinds, and flooring, it 
seems to me, would have a good market in this country. Picture 
frames, unfinished furniture, and wood pulp might also be mentioned. 

Machinery of American make is already imported into Germany in 
large quantities, but to nothing like the extent that it should be. 
There is an opening for machinery for making tools, setting type, print- 
ing presses, cutting and sawing wood, parts of machines for manufac- 
turing woolen and cotton goods, etc. 

Sewing machines and typewriting machines are imported from Amer- 
ica. I am of the opinion that the latter should come from our country 
in larger numbers. 

United States coal in Germany seems at first impracticable, and yet 
it will only be a question of a few years before our coal will be shipped 
to this country in large quantities. Of course, the great drawback to 
introducing coal from the United States is the freight rate ; but if Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia bituminous coal could be delivered in this 
country for from $5 to $5.50 per long ton, our dealers will be able to 
successfully compete with the German coal. I would suggest that the 
coal miners and shippers in the United States look into the subject of 
sending soft as well as hard coal to Germany. The price of soft coaj 
in Leipzig is from $4 to $5 per long ton, and of hard coal from $4.75 to 
$5.50. 

There are still several articles which could be introduced into Ger- 
many from America, such as plumbers 7 supplies, printers' ink, harness, 
and sporting goods. The field for these lines is small, but I think that 
our tennis balls, racquets, etc., should be offered for sale here. 

CAUTIONS. 

Our exporters should be extremely careful to see that great pains are 
taken in packing all articles that are intended for the export trade. 
Complaints have recently come to me that American goods which are 
sent to this city are often so badly packed, that when received, they are 
so damaged that they can not be used. 

Not long since, a gentleman who has the agency for an American 
firm which manufactures machinery for making tools told me that he 
was very much surprised, to learn that the machines which he had to 
offer for sale could be purchased in Leipzig for even less money than he 
( the agent ) paid for them . It was brough t about in this way : The machine 
manufacturers, the firm which he represented, purchased a supply of 
emery wheels from an emery-wheel concern which took in payment 
machinery for making tools. The emery-wheel company exported the 
machines which they had taken in trade to Germany, where they sold 
them at a less price than they paid for them in trade, and still made a 
profit, because, as I understand it, the profits in emery wheels are very 
large. 
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I mention this incident so as to warn exporters against embarrassing 
their agents. When you once get a first-class agent, strive to help 
rather than to hinder him. 

Our exporters should never send a representative to this country 
who does not speak the German language, and neither should a man 
be sent over here to solicit trade who is not thoroughly familiar with 
the line of goods which he carries. The other day, 1 happened to see 
just this kind of a case. A United States salesman was offering his 
goods to a large wholesale dealer in this city. The merchant asked 
the salesman several questions relating to the manufacture of the 
articles which he represented, none of which the American was able to 
answer in an intelligent way, showing that he was not familiar with 
the manufacture of his goods, which of course lessened his value as a 
salesman. 

When an American exporter sells his goods in this market, he must 
not be too exacting. When a German merchant can get three or six 
months credit from a German manufacturer, an American house ought to 
be willing to give the same terms and not demand cash on receipt of the 
bill of lading. 

I have given these few suggestions in the hope that our trade with 
Germany may be increased and facilitated, as I am extremely sanguine 
as to the outlook which Germany offers us as a market for our coun- 
try's products. 

THE PROPOSED DISPLAY ROOMS AT HAMBURG. 

I notice by the papers that the project of establishing an American 
sample warehouse in Hamburg is being discussed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers of the United States, and I earnestly 
hope that such an institution will be in operation before long. 1 haye 
already suggested that it would be a good idea to establish " muster- 
lager " or display rooms in this city for American goods, and while I 
am still convinced that Leipzig is the city, not only of Germany but 
of the whole of Europe, best adapted for the display of American goods, 
nevertheless I am glad that our export association has decided to 
inaugurate such an enterprise in the city of Hamburg, as it is a move 
in the right direction. There is no question that an institution of this 
kind will increase our exports, familiarizing the people of this country 
with our products. 

Brainard H. Wabneb, Jr., 

Consul. 

Leipzig, September 20, 1898. 



MAINZ.' 

There is no reason why Germany should not prove to be a profitable 
market for American wares and farm products, provided our exporters 
adopt the proper methods. Again and again has the way been pointed 
out to our manufacturers and producers by the United States consuls, 
and it is rather discouraging to note what little attention is paid our 
steady preachings. We are constantly flooded with tons of catalogues 
and commercial literature, which in the space of a year represent a 
large sum of money practically wasted. It is certaiuly one of our chief 
aims to further American trade in the country to which we are accred- 
ited, and we would be able to accomplish a great deal more than we 
can at present, if it were not for the stubborn indifference with which 

1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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our suggestions to exporters are frequently treated. Most merchants 
in the United States seem to have a very erroneous conception of our 
official capacity. To illustrate this, and point out the wrong way in 
which to attempt to do business in this country, let me relate the fol- 
lowing: A large American manufacturing firm that makes an excel- 
lent article and one which would probably find a ready sale in the 
German markets if properly introduced, sends me a few catalogues (in 
English) and requests me to distribute them among such reliable firms 
as might possibly handle the goods, and further requests me to send 
it the names of such firms. I do so. In the course of a few weeks, I 
receive another letter from the American firm setting forth the superi- 
ority of its goods as compared with those of other makes, informing me 
of the terms on which it is willing to sell, and requesting me to visit the 
firms whose names I had mentioned, to explain the wares to them, and 
induce them to send an order. Now, however anxious we may be to do 
all in our power to extend American commerce, it would be entirely 
incompatible with our official duties as well as with the dignity of our 
office to carry out such a request. We can not act as drummers for 
American merchants. We are always willing to give them all possible 
information as to the condition of the local market and the possibility 
of their wares meeting with favor, but when it comes to entering upon 
negotiations for the sale of their goods, that can not be expected of us, 
but must be done by themselves. This is the method pursued by a vast 
number of American merchants to introduce their wares into the Ger- 
man markets, and it is the wrong way. Our merchants in America 
know full well that they can not do an extensive business in their own 
country without the aid of a staff of well-trained traveling salesmen. 
Why not resort to the same expedient on this side of the ocean t It is 
the only way in which to gain and retain a foothold in the German 
markets. 

Then, the German merchant is a very conservative business man, who 
is not going to overstock his store with a certain article, simply because 
it is offered him at a very low price. He prefers to buy little at a time 
and be satisfied with smaller profits, rather than run the risk of carry- 
ing too large a stock. Therefore, it is to be recommended that the 
American merchant lay down a sufficiently large stock of his wares at 
either of the two large seaports of this country, Hamburg and Bremen, 
in order to fill all orders promptly from such a point. It is the method 
the German merchants have employed in extending their foreign com- 
merce, and as it has proved eminently successful with them, there is no 
reason why our merchants should not give this system a thorough trial. 

To revert to the question of the extreme conservatism of most Ger- 
man manufacturers and merchants, I will give a single instance which 
is an excellent example and is by no means exceptional. In this city 
are located the wine vaults of the largest company of champagne 
producers of Germany. As the business of this company, which was 
founded in 1850. has been steadily increasing, additional vaults have 
been constructed from time to time, until in the spring of 1897, it was 
decided to build a huge structure of sufficient capacity to meet the 
needs of the company for years to come. As soon as the plans for this 
structure, which has a capacity of several million bottles, were com- 
pleted and the cost of the structure had been estimated, this entire 
sum was immediately deducted from the assets of the company, even 
before ground was broken for the new structure. 

So much for Germany in general. As for this district, there is no 
reason why the city of Mainz should not become, as to some extent it 
already is, one of the main points of distribution of American wares 
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and products. The transportation facilities to this city are exception- 
ally good. By steamship or sailing vessel to Kotterdain and thence by 
barge np the Ehine to Mainz is the most direct and least expensive 
route. At Rotterdam, freight for this city is reladen directly from the 
ships on to the barges and, taking grain as a basis for calculation, the 
relading charges amount to from 24 cents to 36 cents per long ton of 
2,200 pounds. From Rotterdam, these barges are towed up the Rhine 
to this city, the trip occupying from ten to twelve days. The freight 
charges from Rotterdam to Mainz by barge vary from 59J cents to 95£ 
cents per long ton, according to circumstances. The freight charges 
are lowest during the spring months and up to July, as the Rhine is at 
its height during that season and the barges have no difficulty in 
making their way up the river. But as the Rhiue runs very low 
toward the end of the summer and fall months, the freight rates during 
that season rise correspondingly, since the barges frequently have 
trouble in passing the shallow places. All dutiable freight is for- 
warded to this city in bond, and on arrival, can be stored in bonded 
warehouses and kept there as long as the importer wishes. 

The harbor and landing facilities of this city are among the best on 
the Rhine. Besides the stone quays, which extend along the entire 
water front of the city proper, a distance of about 2 miles, there is a 
shelter harbor and a magnificent zoll-hafen (customs harbor), in which 
all dutiable goods are discharged, and along the batiks of which the 
bonded warehouses, grain elevators, etc., are situated. Here also are 
located huge traveling hydraulic cranes, by means of which the barges 
can be quickly unloaded and the merchandise be placed either in the 
bonded or free warehouses, or on trucks for immediate consumption or 
on freight cars for further transportation. Thus, it will be seen that 
the facilities for handling freight are exceptionally good. 

As to the exports and imports of this consular district, the following 
tables will give a general idea of its commercial activity: 

Chief exports. 



Article. 



1805. 



1896. 



1897. 



Jan. 1 to 
Jane SO, 1898. 



Agate ware, jewelry, and imitation jewelry. 

Aniline colors 

Aluminum plates 

Bach and pa vb utiles 

Black (printing ink and powder) 

Capsules and tin foil 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Carpets 

Earthenware and glassware 

Glue. 



Hops 

Household effects 

Horn ware 

Leather 

Machinery 

Manures 

OQ (essential) 

Oil paintings 

Preserved fruits 

Printed music 

Printed books 

8aws, tools, etc 

Sausages and hams 

Sundries 

Straw pulp 

Wood pulp 

Watches and watch works . 

Wine 

Woolen goods 



Total. 



$336,796.88 
144,304.20 



1, 718. 06 

3,517.47 

8,851.34 

232, 181. 51 

274, 299. 21 



8,112.68 

47,001.52 

110.809.88 

1, 186. 12 

1,399.66 

78,171.48 

562.39 

1,962.82 

2,281.58 

3,519.58 

20,963.50 

4,361.42 

2,445.48 

8,644.29 



7,533.09 

7,295.64 

174.85 



748,759.93 
5,950.59 



$293, 268. 19 
124,821.78 



12,774.57 

1,718.76 

6,076.25 

192,906.06 

289,079.11 



44,751.81 
56,669.42 
71,248.53 
20,366.85 



46,982.43 
227.98 



215.71 



673,984.32 
1,847.37 



$376,817.75 

220,996.71 

3,782.49 

13,950.18 

4, 234. 74 

6, 300. 80 

158,399.02 

335, 565. 15 

1,102.81 

26,690.41 

40, 142. 77 

114,980.80 

160.17 



65,987.57 
384.37 



5,998.18 


1,862.47 


10,793.97 


13,972.04 


23,310.01 


15, 446. 54 


2,797.76 


2, 133. 76 


1,520.41 


672.43 


7, 188. 56 


6, 527. 14 


720.73 


417.93 


2,877.73 


4,218.92 



1,150.85 
705,500.36 



2,057,804.67 



1,892,141.59 



2,121,398.18 



$256,221.41 
142,012.20 

""" "A," 322." 02 

952.24 

2,534.80 

71,819.65 

174,018.56 



12, 500. 73 

14,343.53 

25,606.24 

666.40 



19,298.15 



1,490.48 
2,986.79 
1,671.95 
1,205.25 
1, 128. 17 
1,761.91 
5, 100. 25 



2,236.07 



307,496.65 
356.69 



1, 051, 730. 14 
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Chiqf imports. 



Artiole. 



Wheat and rye 

Oats 

Legumes 

Rape seed 

Indian corn 

Cedar and mahogany wood. . 

Barrel staves (oak) 

Cork stoppers 

Sheepskins 

Brandy, mm, and arrack . . . 

Wine 

Spices of all kinds 

Herrings (salted) 

Coffee (green) 

Dried fruit, prunes, etc 

Floor, farina, etc 

Rice 

8ogar (raw and refined) 

Oil! 

Linseed and ootton-seed 
Palm and ooooanut 

Lard 

Fish oil 

Petroleum 

Lubricating oil (mineral) . . . 

Barley...".*..*...."""..".".*.."..". 



Apr. 1, 18M, 

to Mar. 31, 

1896. 



(hot. 

153,971 

90,453 

22,803 

35,400 

25,058 

22,127 

8,159 

5,713 

6,008 

2,802 

19,753 

1,529 

13,109 

26,307 

56,050 

954 

16,852 

8,487 

14,432 

616 

8,254 

2,442 

244,350 

26,430 

78,920 

3,511 



Apr. 1, 1895, 
to Mar. 31, 

1896. 



OwL 

181,359 

89,338 

27,700 

47,267 

30,173 

90,074 

3,304 

6,333 

7,139 

2,815 

27,566 

1,876 

12,038 

25,148 

49,544 

5,941 

27,350 

5,141 

15,985 
10,014 
7,370 
4,404 
288,648 
43,945 
86,132 
1,542 



Apr. 1, 1896, 

to Mar. 31, 

1897. 



Owt. 

280,491 

98,604 

30,769 

39,553 

82,464 

25,075 

14,625 

4,958 

6,947 

2,710 

27,451 

2,059 

13,206 

27,579 

45,826 

1,085 

22,849 

7,997 

10,102 
579 
8,820 
2,039 
346,394 
37,556 
85,916 
37,004 



Apr. 1.1897, 
toMar.31, 



Owi. 

245,010 

95,548 

20,576 

86,454 

64,264 

27,319 

24,701 

6,898 

5,190 

3,815 

33,792 

2,«44 

18,211 

27,859 

34,980 

2,215 

21,760 

7.103 

9,169 
556 

12,412 

2,294 

304.953 

44.057 
106,066 

11,574 



From the foregoing table of imports, it will be seen that agrarian 
products are the chief articles of import to this city. Manufactured 
articles are more generally imported by way of either Bremen or Ham- 
burg, and as in such cases the duty is usually paid at the seaports, it 
is impossible to tabulate these imports to this city. Nevertheless, there 
is a good field in this district for certain products of American manu- 
facture, as, for instance: 

Leather. — On this subject I sent a report to the Department, dated 
March 4, 1898, which was printed in the Consular Reports for the month 
of May, 1898. 1 

Boots and shoes of American manufacture are steadily gaining in 
favor, as well as those made in this country by means of American 
machinery. 

Tools and light machinery also meet with favor and are imported to 
some extent into this city. 

Electrical supplies of every description might find a ready market 

Agricultural implements, owing to their vast superiority over those of 
German make, are also steadily gaining in favor. 

American lumber, especially fir, oak, and poplar, has been in great 
demand, at times to such an extent as to cause a rise in prices up to 40 
per cent. If properly handled, a very large export business can be done 
in American lumber, especially in the south German markets. Within 
the past year, imports of our lumber have quadrupled. 

More attention should be paid to the export of lumber for barrel 
staves, especially oak for wine casks. 

American lard holds its own, notwithstanding the vigorous efforts of 
local manufacturers to bring it into discredit. 

Walter Schumann, Consul 

Mainz, September 24, 1898. 

> Also in Advance Sheets, No. 77, April 2, 1898. 
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MANNHEIM, 

In compliance with the Department's circular of instructions dated 
August 5, 1898, 1 transmit a brief report upon the commerce of this 
consular district. It is exceedingly difficult to secure information 
relating to the values of imports and exports, as the official figures are 
sent by the customs authorities direct to Karlsruhe and thence to 
Berlin. The reports are not yet published. 

Furthermore, this consular district embraces three separate portions 
of different States, viz : The lower or northern half of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, the upper or southern strip of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
and the entire part of the Kingdom of Bavaria known as the Pfalz, or 
Bhenish Bavaria. Statistics are sought in three directions, naturally 
overlapping the figures presented in the reports of other consular dis- 
tricts embracing the remaining portions of the several States named. 

The effects of the war were scarcely felt here, and since the begin- 
ning of the second quarter of this fiscal year, business is improving, both 
in exports to the United States and in the activity shown by American 
exporters in this district. 

COMMERCE. 

The value of the exports to the United States from the consular dis- 
trict of Mannheim during the four quarters of the fiscal year 1897-98 
and the first quarter of the fiscal year 1898-99, is shown in the following 
figures: 

First quarter, 1897-98, $780,431.69; second quarter, 1897-98, $909.- 
799.87; third quarter, 1897-98, $903,701.04; fourth quarter, 1897-98, 
$840,244.53; first quarter, 1898-99, $806,203.34. 

This makes a total for the fiscal year 1897-98 of $3,434,177.13, and, 
with the additional quarter of the fiscal year 1898-99, $4,240,380.47. 

The chief exports embraced within the preceding list, with values 
thereof, are as follows: 



Article. 



Cement (Portland) . ... 

Chemical*, drags 

Colors (anffine) 

Lamb and sheep skins 

Leather (patent) 

Wines ana brandy — 

Total 



1897-98. 



First 
quarter. 



Second 
quarter. 



Third 
quarter . 



Fourth 
quarter. 



$7,279.92 $1,234. 82 $27, 825. 28 $31, 703. 71 
164, 704. 82 266, 909. 28 207, 507. 02 179, 036. 15 
359, 366. 82 379, 914. 47 341, 834. 37 351, 557. 53 

13,611.90 24,962.66 36,022.74 23,307.25 
122, 946. 86 104, 575. 09 141, 325. 06 149, 692. 30 

19,800.01 50,160.82 18,690.51 47,426.60 



686,210.33 



827,756.64 



772,704.98782,723.54 



1 1898-99, 
I first 
Total. I quarter. 



$67, 548. 23 $37, 415. 58 
818,157.27198,471.33 
1,432.673.19284,085.52 
102,904.55 42,055.16 
518,539.31162,791.00 
135,577.94' 22,974.99 



3,075,896.49747,793.58 



Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (— ) 
over cor- 
responding 
Juarter 
897-98. 



+$30,136.66 
+ 33,766.51 
— 65,281.30 
+ 23,443.26 
+ 39, 844. 14 
+ 8,674.98 



+196,146.85 



There were exported from this consular district, during the year 
1897, to countries other than the United States: Shoes (approximately), 
47 tons; bicycles, machinery, tools, etc. (approximately), 325 tons. 
Imports of the same articles from various countries amounted to: 
Shoes (approximately), 72 tons; bicycles and machinery (approxi- 
mately), 96 tons, and hardware, iron, and tools (approximately), 378 
tons. 

Several difficulties are met with in securing accurate data — the 
values are not given so as to be available, and the reports have not yet 
been published, as in preceding years. 
O K 98— VOL 2 22 
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Although there are 3 shoe factories, 5 bicycle factories, and 2 exten- 
sive establishments for the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
separators, planters, and portable engines, not a single pound has 
been sent from this city to the United States. It is true that many of 
the importations are made through wholesale dealers at Hamburg, 
Bremen, and other large cities nearer the seacoast, but of these, it is 
impossible to get information. It is through this very means that 
many purchases of American goods are hindered, the prices of goods 
being increased, through the intermediary handling, from 25 to 100 
per cent, some illustrations of which will be presented below. 

Hops have been very largely exported, the value of the shipments to 
the United States amounting, for the fiscal year 1897-98, to $25,977.99, 
which, however, compared with the preceding fiscal year, 1896-97— 
amounting to $33,362.96 — shows a considerable falling off. The crop 
now harvested is no improvement over the harvest of 1897, and up to 
the present date of the second quarter of the fiscal year 1898-99, none 
have been exported. 

TOBACCO. 

Considerable tobacco was raised in this district, but none was sent 
to the United States, the best markets being England, Austria-Hungary, 
Bussia, and France. 

In the Grand Duchy of Baden, the northern half of which is embraced 
within this district, there were under tobacco cultivation in the year 
1897, 9,027 hectares, and in 1898, 7,429 hectares, showing a decrease of 
1,605 hectares of 2.471 acres each. 

BICYCLES. 

Mannheim, with its population of about 110,000, has five bicycle facto- 
ries and about a dozen salesrooms, where almost any make of wheel may 
be purchased, excepting Americau. A few salesrooms are found also in 
other large cities of this consular district; curiously enough, in the 
city of Worms, with over 30,000 population, not a single salesroom 
exists. In Mannheim, about 8,000 wheels are liceused at this date, being 
an increase of 80 per cent over the same period of last year. Careful 
inquiry among dealers and bicycle riders elicits the response that Amer- 
ican wheels are "no good," and where there is an occasional admission 
of their superior quality, the prices are referred to as too exorbitant. 
It appears that some cheap makes were sold here at high prices (500 
marks, or $119), which broke down in a remarkably short time, and 
there was no opportunity of having them repaired. The German dealer 
will not repair American wheels carefully if it can be avoided, as this 
operates against his sales of German wheels. 

Several attempts at selling American wheels have been made, but 
with adverse results. American exporters can not hope to successfully 
introduce their wheels in this portion of South Germany, on the prin- 
ciple pursued thus far. I am frequently in receipt of letters and circu- 
lars asking for the names and addresses of dealers to whom circulars 
and illustrated price lists may be sent. Such requests are naturally 
complied with, but the results are nil. Practically, the English lan- 
guage is not understood by the class of people who deal in such wares. 
The prices are given in dollars and cents instead of the money of the coun- 
try. The German does not usually purchase from price fists, and his 
deep-rooted objection to American wheels will prevent him firom even 
examining the catalogues sent. 
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Another objection to the adoption of American wheels lies in the 
exorbitant prices asked. Inquiries have been made by me in several 
of the leading cities in the German Empire, where some of the best- 
known wheels are on sale, and I found that for a wheel selling in the 
United States for from $50 to $60, the price demanded was from $100 
to $141.80. The inland buyers can not afford to pay such prices, and I 
am confident that if exporters would deal directly with local dealers, 
better success would attend their efforts. At such figures the German 
makes will continue to lead, and the only way to find a market here is 
for the exporters to adopt the suggestions already advanced, viz, to 
send salesmen or agents who are conversant with the German language, 
who have a representative line of goods to illustrate the merits claimed, 
and who are able to explain the inquiries which will, without doubt, be 
put. They should also have facilities for instructing purchasers how 
to repair punctures and other accidental mishaps to the wheels sold. 
It would also be well if American representatives stationed here were 
to instruct prospective buyers to ride. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the latest novelties in bicy- 
cle sundries, and I thiuk this district would be a good field for such 
goods, especially for a cyclometer made to record kilometers instead of 
miles. 

MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 

A great deal of agricultural machinery is made in this district, but 
reapers are practically unknown, and as a rule, could not profitably 
be used because of the small land holdings and the unimportant quan- 
tities of grain raised by individual landowners. Most of the machinery 
is sent to other parts of Germany and abroad. 

Windmills are practically unknown, and I can not learn that any are 
made here or imported. There are no isolated farm or other houses, 
all being gathered together in villages and towns, a custom no doubt 
having its origin during the middle ages, in order to guard against the 
attacks of predatory neighbors — the robber knights. In the towns 
situated in the level portions of the country, old-style, middle-age pumps 
are in use, while in the hilly parts the brook water is conducted in 
pipes to furnish the required supply of water. 

This would without doubt afford a good field for tools of all kinds, 
the native products being rather crude and clumsy as compared with 
the better American makes. Modern locks with smaller keys would 
also find purchasers, if they were properly exhibited and prices made 
reasonable. 

SHOES. 

But few demands for American shoes are made, except at Heidelberg, 
where the American students wear them. These shoes are not looked 
upon with favor, because the shape and finish is not in accordance 
with those used Dy Germans. The foot of the South German is broader, 
thicker, and has an instep less high than that of the American, so 
that an American shoe, if fitting in width, would be many numbers too 
long. 

The American manufacturer, in order to compete with the German, 
must accommodate himself to the custom here. He should in reality 
obtain accurate iorms and lasts to suit the demand, and then give 
them the American finish before sending his German-speaking repre- 
sentative with a good line of samples to push trade. 

In a few instances where American shoes were advertised as on sale, 
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a call elicited the fact that only one or two pairs were in stock, but 
that a better shoe could be substituted at less cost. One dealer i nformed 
me that if he sold American shoes, it would destroy his trade in Vienna 
shoes; as then, if the American stock were sold, he would not know 
how to quickly supply himself with others. If there were an extensive 
base of supplies conveniently located, where the retail dealers could 
obtain styles and sizes as required, I am confident the attempt to sell 
American makes in this district would have succeeded ere this. 

Usually, too, as in the case of bicycles, there is too much profit 
desired by the retailer, or by the importers from whom he obtains his 
stock. A russet shoe, selling in the United States for $3.50, costs here 
from (5.00 to $6.45, according to the finish. 

Ladies' shoes of native workmanship are anything but attractive, 
and those who are able obtain what they desire from Paris, London, or 
from some clever shoemaker in the larger cities, to order. The Ameri- 
can shoe should certainly find a ready sale, if properly put before the 
public. 

LEATHER. 

Although a large amouut of patent leather is sent to the United 
States, as above noted, it is admitted here that the American makes of 
russet and the like are superior to any made in Europe, and several 
firms in Massachusetts have introduced their goods to advantage. 
Agents who would come into direct contact with the retailer, exhibit 
samples, and deliver goods, could secure additional outlets for our 
products. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Merchants in south Germany are obliged to take into consideration, 
when ordering goods from other cities and countries, the item of trans- 
portation. Mannheim is the second city of importance on the Rhine, 
and in direct river communication with Rotterdam. There are fleets 
of barges towed upstream, by means of steamers specially constructed 
to make steady progress through shallows and rapids, besides the regu- 
lar lines of passenger and fast-freight steamers. Transportation is 
cheap, and much more desirable for some kinds of goods than railway 
freight or express. 

Goods should be delivered free at Rotterdam, or possibly also at 
Antwerp, special arrangement being agreed upon between seller and 
purchaser, because German dealers are not accustomed to assume the 
responsibility for goods delivered on board ship at American ports. 

Walter J. Hoffblan, Consul. 

Mannheim, October 20, 1898. 



NUREMBERG. 

On the whole, trade and industries in the Kingdom of Bavaria have 
been flourishing this year. The crop in grain so far has been very 
satisfactory, and a good crop in hops is hoped for. 

The conditions of the principal trades and industries of this consular 
district have been reported to me to be as follows: 

GRAIN, GRASS, POTATOES. 

The crop in the various districts of Bavaria has so far been very sat- 
isfactory. Though the quality of the grain in some districts may not 
e as good as last year, as it had not enough sun during the time of 
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ripening, the quantity is larger than last year. The first harvest of 
grass this year was an exceedingly good one nearly everywhere, but 
for the second harvest, which is to take place now, better weather 
should set in. 

Potatoes, especially those on rich soil, suffered much from the rain, 
while those grown on sandy soil were benefited by it. 

HOPS. 

The condition of the plants is on the whole good, although some low- 
lying stretches of land leave much to be desired, owing to the abun- 
dant rain. The "Spalt" district is so far the best in Bavaria. 

The "Hallertan" hops have suffered much from the rain, yet a good 
medium crop is hoped for. The condition of the plants in the moun- 
tainous districts is likewise good, and, as everywhere, they are free from 
insects. 

The latest reports from Bohemia are also satisfactory. 

The stock of 1897 hops is exceedingly small, and the prices are fairly 
firm, although harvest time is so near. 

BRUSHES AND HAIR PENCILS. 

The trade in these goods has been excellent. A considerable increase 
of business, both home and export, has been noticeable. The export 
to the United States for 1897-98 is said to have increased over 10 per 
cent, and a considerable increase took place also in the exportation to 
England and its colonies. The prospects for continued business in this 
line are at the present time excellent. 

South America, owing to internal crises, imported very little, and 
at the present time, it can not be said when this state of affairs may 
cease. 

BRONZE POWDER AND METAL LEAF. 

The metal-leaf industry is said to have suffered much from the 
Dingley tariff. The export to other countries did not increase suffi- 
ciently to make up for the loss. However, for a few months the 
demand for metal leaf, both for the United States and for other coun- 
tries, has been increasing, and a good business in this industry as well 
as in the bronze-powder industry is hoped for. 

The demand for bronze powder and brocade is and has been normal 
in all countries. The manufacturers, however, still complain of low 
prices and small profits. 

The large production always exceeds the demand for this article. 

TOYS OF METAL. 

The business this year was good, though not as good as in the pre- 
vious year. Last year, the manufacturers were so fully employed that 
they could hardly execute the orders of all the commission and export- 
ing firms; this year, though the manufacturers do not complain about 
bad business, they execute all orders so quickly that the conclusion 
can be drawn that these are not as plentiful as last season. They miss, 
this year, the customary large orders of England and the United 
States. 

LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS, BOOKS, CALENDARS, CARDS, ETC. 

The business in this class of merchandise continued very good last 
year, and conditions are still favorable. As already stated in last year's 
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report, this is due to the great development of trade in Germany and 
other European countries in the last two years. 

The export to foreign countries has been about the same as formerly, 
though the export to America has decreased somewhat, owing to the 
new tariff, on account of which the export of some articles has become 
difficult if not impossible. The duty of 8 cents per pound for children's 
books under 24 ounces in weight reduced the export of this article to 
a minimum, while lithographic prints, such as show cards, labels, etc., 
not exceeding eight one-thousandths of an inch in thickness, can not 
be exported at all, as they can not bear the duty of 20 cents per pound. 

LEAD PENCILS. 

The same condition prevails as last year. The factories have been 
fairly well employed; but foreign competition, especially that of the 
United States, continues to do great damage to the export business in 
this branch. 

The high duty levied by our country is complained of, especially 
because it is partly ad valorem. Cedar wood, for lead pencils, which 
until now was obtained exclusively from the United States, has, I hear, 
recently been discovered in Africa, and great competition with Ameri- 
can cedar wood is expected. 

LEONIC WARE. 

For a number of years the trade in leonic ware has been bad, and the 
past season did not change this state of affairs. The prices are so 
depressed that business leaves but little profit. The reason of this is 
that some ten years ago, owing to the then prevailing fashion, the 
demand for leonic articles was very large, and all factories materially 
increased their production. The ceasing of this fashion created over- 
production. The factories having been accustomed to manufacture on a 
large scale, and the prices being based thereon, the manufacturers could 
not very well diminish their production. 

Then came the unfavorable exchange in those countries with silver 
currency, and the outbreak of the plague in India, which country con- 
sumes considerable quantities of leonic goods. Prospects for future 
business in this line are therefore by no means favorable. 

DECALCOMANIA. 

The trade in decalcomania pictures is satisfactory. Though some 
industries still prefer hand painting on their articles, especially on tin 
goods, the demand for decalcomania pictures for labels, trade-marks, 
placards, etc., is continually increasing. 

The sewing-machine industry has taken up the article lately to a 
large extent. Instead of plain gold ornaments they use elaborate 
decorations in many colors, especially rococo, which gives the machine 
a very graceful appearance. 

Germany and Austria bought as before, and paid good prices. Eng- 
land sent its usual orders, and the export to Russia, which some years 
ago was but moderate, but for the past two years has experienced a 
decided improvement, again shows an increase. Even Greece begins 
to order again. Trade with Spain is at a standstill aud with Turkey 
it is very bad, and great precaution has to be used in accepting orders. 
Trade with India and the English colonies is effected via London, while 
Australia sometimes orders direct. There would be more demand 
in South America, but for the low rate of exchange, etc. On account 
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of the risk connected with direct transactions, business is done via 
Hamburg. 

Trade with France, Sweden, and the Eastern countries has been 
good, as it was last year. Among the latter, special mention should be 
made of Roumania. This Kingdom is progressive, endeavoring to 
establish its own industries, and the exportation of decalcomania pictures 
is therefore large. 

Trade with the United States was but little affected by the war. 
Pictures with patriotic insignia have been often asked for of late. 

CARBONS FOR ARC LAMPS. 

One of the largest carbon factories of Europe is located in this city, 
namely, that of the firm 0. Oonradty. This and the firm of Gebruder 
Siemens & Co., in Gharlottenbarg, near Berlin, are said to govern not 
only the German but the world's market with their carbons for arc 
lamps. 

Owing to the constantly increasing use of electric light, the consump- 
tion of this article is augmenting and these factories are fully employed. 
The prices, however, are too much cut down by home and foreign com- 
petition to allow of large profit. 

Notwithstanding the present high tariff, the United States is still 
said to import the largest quantity of German carbons for arc lamps. 

BICYCLES. 

There are 6 large and 2 small cycle factories located in this city, and 
they are believed to turn out an aggregate of about 90,000 wheels per 
year. 

For this reason, the import of American cycles into this particular 
district is but small. Yet some American makes are seen in this city. 
Other districts of this Kingdom undoubtedly import American cycles 
to a greater extent. I am unable to furnish any figures for Bavaria, 
as statistics for this Kingdom are included in those of the German 
Empire. I see, however, that the exports and imports of Germany in 
this line within the first four months of 1898, as compared with the 
corresponding four months of 1897, were as follows: 





IMPORTS. 






From— 


1898. 


1897. 




Doppel 
centner. 1 
213 
343 
348 
852 
2,379 


Doppel 
centner. 1 


France........ -• 


231 


Great Britain r . - , - - 


431 




831 


United States....." 


405 







EXPORTS. 



To- 



Denmark 

Great Britain 

Norway 

Austria- Hungary .'. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

British Australia 

1 1 doppel centner is equal to 220.46 pounds 




1897. 



Doppel 
centner a 
259 



271 



281 
106 
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No cycles are exported from here to the United States. 

The German import duty is still the same, viz: Twenty-four marks 
per 100 kilos, (about 75 cents per wheel), although efforts are con- 
stantly made to have cycles or cycle parts entered under the head of 
"Fahrzeuge" (vehicles), which would mean a duty of from $5 to $6 per 
wheel, instead of, as at present, about 75 cents. 

This prospering cycle industry gave rise last year to the foundation, 
within this consular district, of two large steel-ball factories, but, owing 
to the decrease of prices of steel balls, success did not attend the enter- 
prises. One of them has already stopped working, and the other, I 
hear, is soon to follow. 

The largest steel-ball factory in Germany, which is located at Schwein- 
furt, Bavaria, has reduced its prices 33£ per cent. Other smaller facto- 
ries, among them the two above referred to, went even so far as 50 and 
60 per cent. 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS AND LITHOGRAPHIC STONES. 

Trade in these articles has been good with all countries excepting 
the United States. 

Gustav O. B. Weber, Consul. 
Nuremberg, August 12, 1898. 



TJjATTES. 

The official returns from the Plauen consulate for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1898, show a marked decrease in the exports to the United 
States. 

There are many causes for this decrease of trade, any one of which 
would be sufficient to explain the shrinkage, but when taken collect- 
ively make one wonder that any business has been done in the last 
twelve months. 

Without doubt, the new tariff is directly responsible in a large 
measure for the decrease in the exportation of dress goods, although 
we must not attribute to it the entire responsibility, for while it has no 
doubt assisted our home manufacturers in the making of staple articles 
and low-grade goods — rendering it impossible for Europe to compete 
unless goods are invoiced far below the market value — it did not affect 
the higher grades and fancies to the same extent: for, if the invoices 
be examined, it will be found that the bulk of dress goods shipped 
from this district consisted of high-grade staples and fancies. 

The signs are certainly favorable to the American manufacturer, and 
show that we are in a large measure supplying the home demand, for 
by the records of this office it is easily seen that there is an enormous 
falling off in the shipments of this year, compared with those of the 
five preceding years. 

The reduction of laces and embroideries exported from this district 
to the United States, as compared to the amount exported during the 
fiscal year 1896-97, is explained by overexportation in the fiscal year 
1896-97, and a radical change in fashion. That the present hostilities 
with Spain have somewhat affected the market, rendering timid buy- 
ers more timid, there can be no doubt. Yet, had laces been in fashion 
and had the women of the United States wished the article, her men 
would have procured laces in spite of tariff or war's alarms. 

There was received at the Plauen consulate in the fiscal year 1896-97, 

03 invoices, of which 1,881 were sold goods and 482 consigned goods. 
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In the fiscal year just ended, there were received at the Planen office 
1,472 invoices, of which 1,248 were sold and 224 consigned. 

Thus, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, the percentage of the 
consigned goods was a little over 20 per cent, while the fiscal year 1898 
has a percentage of only 15 per cent for consigned invoices. 

The total decrease in invoices received, as compared with the fiscal 
year 1897, is 891, making a deficit in money received of $2,227.10. 

ARTICLES IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

I regret to say that it is very difficult to gain any information regard- 
ing the amount of machinery and breadstuff's imported from the United 
States to this consular district. There is an increase in certain lines, 
viz, small tools and articles for bicycles; but as all these articles are 
purchased from the agents in Hamburg, Leipzig, or Bremen, I can 
not tell what the value of the import to this district amounts to. I can 
only say that the sale of American manufactured articles has increased. 

From the information I have gathered, it would seem that Australia 
is making a strong bid for the German market in canned meats. 

American corned beef is sold in cases of twelve 6-pound boxes at 44.50, 
42.50, and 43.50 marks, according to quality. Australian corned beef 
is sold in like cases, with the same weight of can, for 38 marks, and is 
said to be of a very good quality. These prices include the 10 per 
cent charge of the commission merchant. 

Canned goods, tomatoes, fruits, etc., must pay a duty of 60 marks 
per 100 kilos ($14 per 220 pounds); thus it is impossible for the local 
tradesman to purchase the American fruits or vegetables. 

Most of the canned fruits and vegetables used in Germany are pre- 
pared in the country. France and Italy supply a large quantity of the 
raw fruit, on which there is no duty. South Germany has given much 
attention to small fruits and vegetables for the purpose of canning, so 
that, what with the duty and home production, it will be difficult for 
our people to place their goods oa the market at a price low enough to 
meet the home competition. 

Thos. Willinc* Peters, 

Consul. 

PLAUEN, July 27 , 1898. 



STETTIN. 

The principal export from this port is sugar; in fact, it is one of the 
best-paying German exports. In the year 1897, Germany produced 
1,821,223 tons of raw sugar, and exported 1,237,521 tons, showing an 
increase over 1896 of 184,223 tons in production and 279,393 tons in 
export, but a decrease of 173,794 tons in home consumption. 

The normal yield of sugar in the world for 1897 was estimated as fol- 
lows: Germany, 1,821,223 tons; Austria. 929,900 tons: France, 703,300 
tons; Russia, 734,400 tons; Belgium, 280,000 tons; Holland, 156,000 
tons; Sweden, 106,000 tons; other countries, 70,000 tons; total, 
4,802,023 tons. 

Of the above production, the United States imports yearly 2,000,000 
tons from foreign countries, at a value of about $95,200,000. Germany's 
share of this vast import for the calendar year 189v had a value of 
$20,421,491.11 ; and $5,081,748.41 in value and 47,386 tons in weight were 
shipped from this port (Stettin) to the United States for the fiscal year 
1896-97. 

The new " Borsengesetz," which came into force on January 1, 1898, and 
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also the passing of a law which prohibits what is termed on "' change" 
as dealing in "futures," has had a very unfavorable effect on the sugar 
business. German financial support was withdrawn to a certain meas- 
ure, and the market was taken up by foreign purchasers, who were 
enabled to " hold " the price. In February, the price of raw sugar opened 
at 9 marks 30 pfennigs per 50 kilograms ($2.21 per 110 pounds), fall- 
ing in April to 8.60 ($2.04), in August to 8.36 ($1.98), closing in 
November- December at 9.60 (2.24). 

Following the export of sugar in importance comes that of Portland 
cement. For the fiscal year 1896-97, the export from Stettin had a 
value of $102,890.54, while for the year 1897-98 it showed a value of 
only $51,252.38, a decrease of about 50 per cent. The local consumption 
during the last year was exceedingly heavy. Man ufacturers claim that 
they can sell at a better margin here than in the United States. Con- 
signments are made to their representatives at New York, no direct 
sales to the consumers being made except through their agent. 

The export of rags up to August 1, 1897, exceeded the export of 1896 
about 400 tons. No woolen rags have been exported. Since August, 
1897, shipments of cotton and linen rags show a slight increase. 

As to imports from the United States, corn constitutes the principal 
article, showing an increase of 51,972 tons over the import for 1896. 

Below, I submit a table showing the leading imports from the United 
States for the calendar year 1897, also the increase or decrease as 
compared with 1896: 



Article. 



Bran ...: 

Borax 

Barley 

Bristle* 

Buckwheat 

Copper (raw) 

Corn 

Cotton 

Cotton waste 

Caustic soda 

Clover seed 

Cotton-seed oil 

Canned, smoked, and cored meats. 

Dried fruits -,- 

Iron castings 

Iron (raw) 

Kerosene 

Lard 

Lime (builders') ■ 

Petroleum 

Rye 

Roofing slate 

Timothy seed 

Turpentine 

Vitriol (blue) 

Zino(raw) 



Quantity. 



Tons. 
»2,570 

■18.2 
4,245.8 
•25.9 
215.8 
234 
77,074.9 
•22.7 
1 16.1 
53 
225.7 
513 
348.2 
244.3 
■47.6 
»50 
5. 141. 1 
2,011.1 
67,241 
75, 530. 1 
1 1,096 
1,399.5 
126 
89.05 
33 
•81 



Increase. Decrease. 



Tons. 



54 



51,972 



51 
190 
72 



107 



1,857 
22,991 



Tons. 



950 



19 



2,100 
892 



32 I 



118 
34 



» No direct imports in 1896. 



The relative positions of the countries to which Germany exports 
from this port were as follows, in 1897: 



Country. 



Great Britain. 

Russia 

United States 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Holland 



Tons. 



157,089 
83,800 
62,877 
61, 374 
56,219 
33,669 



Country. 



Norway 
Belgium 
France. 
Italy ... 
Spain... 



Tons. 



22,448 

2,767 

2,052 

126 

9 
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As to imports entered, the countries rank: 



Country. 



Great Britain 

Sweden 

United States 

Russia 

Spain 

Norway 



Tons. 



791,448 
413,971 
245,085 
173,820 
a 98, 514 
66,195 



Conntry. 



Denmark 
France .. 
Holland . 
Belgium . 
Portugal. 



Tons. 



89,936 
33,239 
26,155 
20,270 
16,094 



a Iron ore and slack. 

Three direct steamship lines between the United States and Stettin, 
and the possibility of a fourth line from New Orleans, will make this a 
good port of entry for interior shipments to Berlin and the southeast 
part of Germany, especially after the completion of the three canals 
that are to connect the Oder Eiver with the Spree or Havel rivers. 
The new free harbor at Stettin, which is to be opened in October, is 
another very valuable acquisition to this port. It has a length of 1,200 
meters, a width of 100 meters, and 23 feet water. 

There is a slight competition in freight rates between Stettin and the 
United States. The following prices were paid for freights to New 
York during the month of June, 1898: 



Article. 



Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined .. 

Cement 

Dextrin 

Glucose 

Zinc dust 

Herrings: 

In kegs .. 

In barrels 

Books 

Bag* 



Rate. 



t. d. 




9 
6 
12 
14 
10 



27 6 

24 

25 
11 



Dollar*. 
1.95 
2.19 
1.58 
3.04 
8.41 
2.48 

6.69 
5.84 
6.08 
2.68 



Article. 



Sago 

Seeds 

Flax and hemp 

Quartz 

Fusel 

Rape 

Paper 

Velvet*, linen goods, per ou- 

bic meter a 

Chemicals, per cubic meter . 



Rate. 



*. d. 

25 

15 

15 

9 

15 

16 
12 

17 6 
22 



DoUart. 
6.08 
8.65 
8.65 
2.19 

8.65 
3.89 
2.92 

4.26 
5.85 



a A cubic meter is equivalent to 35.8166 cubic feet. 

The following table shows the number of ships, tonnage, and nation- 
ality that entered and cleared Stettin, with and without cargo, for the 
year 1897: 



Class. 



Steam . 
Sail.... 



Entered. 



With 
cargo. 



3,495 
1,224 



Tonnage. 



1,143,425 
49,190 



Without 
cargo. 



245 
130 



Tonnage. 



54,422 
5.528 



Cleared. 



With 
cargo. 



2,251 
1,099 



*— ■* ^ 



533,495 
45,531 



1,509 



Tonnage. 



676,999 
8,764 



Nationality. 



German 

Swedish.... 

Danish 

English.... 
Norwegian. 



Dutch 



Entered. 


Cleared. 


2,547 


2,530 


741 


744 


729 


732 


672 


674 


232 


234 


78 


79 


70 


73 



Nationality. 



Entered. 



Austrian. 
Spanish . . 
Belgian .. 
French... 
Italian ... 



Total. 



5,094 



Cleared. 



11 
8 
8 
2 
1 



5,091 



As to passenger traffic from this port, it is of no importance, 
ing the year 1897, the emigrants numbered 1,373. 



Dur- 
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Shipbuilding is enjoying quite a boom. The "Oderwerke" executed 
several large orders. 16 steamers and 1 dredger being delivered during 
1897. The Vulcan Company recently purchased from Messrs. Swan & 
Hunter, of Newcastle, England, a new floating dock capable of dock- 
ing a vessel of 12,000 tons burden. The Vulcan directors claim to 
have orders to the value of $5,000,000, which will keep them actively 
employed for several years. In general, the prospects for trade between 
the United States and this port are good. 

John B. Eehl, Consul. 

Stettin, July 12, 1897. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT* 
LEADING INDUSTRIES. 

The principal industries of Stettin are shipbuilding, manufacture of 
cement, sugar refining, manufacture of fertilizing materials, fireproof 
brick, and shipping. Shipbuilding is the most important, giving 
employment to 12,000 men and boys. The Vulcan Company is the larg- 
est in Germany, and on Juue 1 of this year had contracts for 6 war 
ships (3 Chinese, 2 German, and 1 Japanese), in addition to 7 trans- 
Atlantic passenger and freight steamships, among which is to be a 
Hamburg- American liner of the following description: Length, 673 
feet; beam, 68 feet; horsepower 33,000; average speed 23 knots; exceed- 
ing the dimensions and speed of Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. During 
August, the Russian Government placed an order with this company 
for one first class armored cruiser. 

The export of cement to the United States for the first 6 months of 
this year amounted to $69,009.41, against $127,016.16 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, showing a decrease of $58,005.75. The 
manufacturers report a large inland demand, and are evidently satisfied 
with the present conditions, claiming to secure a better price at home 
than abroad. 

Eighteen out of the 20 leading manufacturing concerns show an 
average increase in dividend paying of 1£ per cent over the year 1896, 
and with the exception of the rag exporters, there seems to be a general 
satisfaction with the outlook for the balance of this year. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 

The bulk of the foreign trade from this port is confined to England, 
Eussia, Sweden, the United States, and Denmark, in the order named, 
and consists principally of the following articles: 

England, raw and sheet zinc, loaf sugar, raw sugar, starch sugar, 
potato flour, dextrin, lumber, and lead. 

Eussia, lead, soda, bar iron, cement, machinery, herring, rye flour, 
loaf sugar, fireproof stones, millstones, etc. 

Sweden, rye flour, salt, machinery, grain, seed, bone flour, natron, 
and soda. 

Denmark, soda, bar iron, barley malt, dried fruit, potato flour, rye 
flour, salt, raw and loaf sugar, sheet zinc, etc. 

Judging by the number of departures of vessels bound for ports in 



1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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the above-named countries, and the fact that they all carry heavy car- 
goes, the export trade is good. The exports to the United States for 
the first six months of this year show the following results: For the 
quarter ending April 1, a decrease of $1,115,449.22; for the quarter 
ending June 1, $1,158,431.33, making a total decrease of $2,273,880.55, 
the bulk of which is confined to raw sugar. 

IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

It is gratifying to note the constant increase of imports from the 
United States. I quote an extract from the annual report of the Kon- 
igsberg chamber of commerce, which shows that an American product 
is not fairly calculated by customs officials when figuring duty: 

Tare on lard-like fat — For hog's lard imported in casks, of more than 150 kilo- 
grams in weight, the tare is calculated at 16 per cent, whereas for other lard-like fat 
only 13 per cent tare is allowed. These products which are imported from the 
United 8tates are, however, packed in exactly the same casks as the hog's lard. To 
make the tare on lard-like fat 13 per cent does not meet the actual percentage, and 
constitutes, therefore, an extra duty on this article, which should be calculated at 
16 per cent. 

The following table of imports shows direct shipments from the United 
States to this port, and therefore is not complete, the transshipments 
by rail and water from Hamburg, Bremen, Hull, London, and Copen- 
hagen not being obtainable. 

American goods imported direct to Stettin from January 1 to June 80, 1898. 



Article. 



Aluminum ....tons. 

Apples do... 

Agricultural implements do. . . 

Beef and meats do. . . 

Bacon (backs and bellies) do... 

Bicycles cubic feet. 

Bran tons. 

Buckwheat do... 

Clover seed do. - 

Corn do.. 

Casings do... 

Chairs cubic feet. 

Copper tons. 

Dried fruit do.. 

Grease do.. 

Hams do.. 

Honey gallons 

Iron tons 

Lard do.. 



Quantity. 



27 

86.70 

260 

102 

852 

68 

67 

251 

240 

32,879 

41 

72 

120 

38 

81 

6.5 

1,168 

14 

3,384.5 



Article. 



Lime tons. 

Kerosene do... 

Oil (mixed) do.. 

Pork do... 

Petroleum barrels , 

Paraffin tons 

Phosphate do. . 

Pitch do... 

Rags do . . . 

Sausages do. . . 

Slate do... 

Soap stock do.., 

Timothy seed do.. 

Tongues (smoked) do. . 

Typewritingmachine 

Turpentine gallons 

Walnut wood tons 

Wheat do. 

Wine ; gallons 



Quantity. 



110 

2,500 

847.5 

19.5 

146,500 

41 

6,678 

5 

20.5 
25 

287.5 

12 

84 

4.8 

10 

57,267 

10 

921 

14.500 



NEW MARKET FOR AMERICAN GOODS. 

Furniture, wood-working machinery, carpenters' tools, hardware, and 
farm implements should participate more largely in the American export 
trade. German furniture is expensive and at the same time poorly 
constructed. Ocean transportation on furniture is calculated by cubic 
measure and not by weight, which makes it somewhat costly. To 
overcome this, it is suggested that it be shipped in parts and not var- 
nished or stained. This would secure cheaper transportation and 
involve only a small import duty, which varies from 6 to 35 marks 
per 100 kilograms ($1.42 to $8.93 per 220 pounds). 
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Wood- working machinery for beading, molding, grooving, turning, 
etc., would take a Arm hold if its efficiency, rapidity, and ecouomy were 
fully demonstrated. 

Carpenters' tool 8 such as rip, fine, and circular saws, planes (straight 
and shapes), chisels, hammers, bits, braces, jacks, etc., are sorely needed 
to replace the old and inconvenient building tools now in use. 

Hardware in every branch, locks, hinges, doorknobs, hooks, especially 
platform, beam, and grocers' scales, set to German weights, can easily 
compete with local manufactures in every respect 

Farm implements, such as plows, drills, harrows, etc., are imported 
to some extent from England. I have failed to find any American hoes, 
forks, rakes, grub axes, mowers, or reapers, and am of the opinion that 
they are more practical and could compete in price. 

I think that if cotton lint were knowu to the cloth manufacturers, it 
would find a ready market as a substitute for cotton of first picking, 
which would give our Southern planters au opportunity to dispose of 
it to advantage. Lint, however, can be used only for the manufacture 
of coarse, rough cloth, on account of its shortness. 

Canned vegetables, fruits, and jellies are not to be found in the varie- 
ties and at the low prices usual in the United States. An import duty 
of 60 marks ($14.28) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds) on all canned fruits 
and vegetables puts a damper on what would otherwise be a profitable 
trade. This duty, which in some instances exceeds the retail selling 
price, can not be considered a protection, because Germany has not 
the climate or facilities for the establishment of extensive fruit and 
vegetable canning industries. 

Commercial credits, sight drafts attached to bills of lading or to copies 
of invoices, with a discount of 1 per cent, are more frequent than a 
thirty, sixty, or ninety day net cash credit. 

NEW HARBOR AND PROPOSED CANAL TO BERLIN. 

The new amendments to the immigration laws, under date of March 
14, 1898, make additional requirements for the safety and comfort of 
steerage passengers. A new free harbor 1,200 meters long, 100 meters 
wide in basin, and 240 meters width at mouth will be opened for gen- 
eral use the 23d of this month. The proposed canal connecting this port 
with Berlin (in the same way as Hamburg) is assuming a tangible form. 
Surveys have been made, but as yet it has not been decided whether 
to approach Berlin on the east or west side. Stettin favors the west 
ern approach as the shortest and cheapest route. It is estimated that 
three years will be necessary to complete this canal, and the cost will 
be 30,000,000 marks ($7,140,000). 

GERMAN MERCHANT MARINE. 

Germany is keenly alive to English competition in shipbuilding. A 
meeting was recently held by the State representatives of railroads, the 
members of shipbuilding yards, and steel manufacturers who produce 
the chief material used in the construction of vessels. The main ques- 
tion was a reduction of freight rates in the transportation of shipbuild- 
ing material. A union of the German rolling mills for rough iron plates 
has been effected, and also an agreement between several important 
mills to deliver the steel pieces for the construction of a vessel's frame- 
work, and they have further agreed upon an almost exclusive use of 
German material. In 1870, the total German merchant navy aggre- 
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gated 982,355 tons; on January 1, 1898, it reached a total of 1,600,000 
tons, of which the Hamburg-American Steamship Company floats 
nearly 400,000. 

John E. Kehl, Consul. 
Stettin, September 8 7 1898. 



STETTIN— TRADE IN 1898. 

The imports from the United States for the calendar year of 1898 
show an increase in variety but a decrease in quantity of some of our 
leading exports. Agricultural products, directly and indirectly, form 
the bulk of our exports to this port. England ranks first in tonnage, 
having an annual export to Stettin of about 450,000 tous of coal ana 
coke annually. Sweden ranks second, the exports being confined 
mostly to iron ore, herring, and bar iron. The United States comes 
third in tonnage, but first in value. Considerable merchandise intended 
for delivery at Stettin is transshipped from London, Hull, Copenhagen, 
etc In computing the return of imports, the local customs officials 
in some cases credit the country where the tiansshipment takes place 
with the import, consequently it is difficult to give an accurate state- 
ment of the American entries. The following figures are based on 
direct shipments, conveyed in 65 steamers, during the year 1898: 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Agricultural implements tons . 

Beef and other meats do. . . 

Bacon do... 

Bran do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Clover seed do... 

Chemicals do... 

Corn do... 

Dried fruits do... 

flams do... 

Honey gallons. 

tons. 



860 

268 

1,421 

6T7 

492 

240 

360 

66,200 

182 

9 

1,168 

3,200 



Lard tons. 

Oats do... 

Oils do.. 

Petroleum do... 

Phosphate rock do... 

Seeds do... 

Slate do... 

Tallow do... 

Turpentine gallons 

Walnut wood tons. 

Wine gallons. 

Wheat tons. 



4,905 

207 

1,450 

51,891 

47,708 

736 

747 

125 

57,267 

7 

14,500 

1,660 



I regret to state that the local import of our agricultural machinery, 
considering its high standard and superiority, does not show the proper 
result. Of this article, England is quite a heavy exporter, especially in 
harvesting machinery, plows, drills, etc. 

Furniture is commencing to And a market, but only in small quanti- 
ties, because the local dealers seldom purchase in dozen lots, excepting 
chairs, and our manufacturers do not care to adopt this method. 

If a sufficient stock of wire nails could be kept at a central distrib- 
uting point to promptly supply demands, I see no reason why these 
should not be a success — that is, if a fixed price could be held for the 
year. The fluctuations in price seem to be the objection to the German 
article. 

Goal retails at 90 pfennigs per 100 pounds, or 18 marks ($4.28) per 
2,000 pounds. Anthracite retails at double the price, or $8.56 per 2,000 
pounds. In bituminous coal it might be difficult to operate, unless it 
could be delivered f. o. b. ship at about $1.75 to $2.00 and a steamer of 
about 3,500 to 4,000 tons chartered. In pea and egg anthracite, at quo- 
tations of $3.40 and $2.40 on board, I feel confident that a large business 
could be done. In this connection, however, I believe that our operators 
would find it to their advantage, in the beginning at least, to negotiate 
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with dealers at seaports to avoid extra charges for handling and interior 
delivery. 

Our meat and fruit products, subject to the unjust impediment of a 
microscopic inspection, naturally show a decrease in imports. It is a 
well-known fact that American meats — smoked, pickled, chilled, canned, 
etc. — can be laid on the German dealer's counter 50 per cent cheaper 
than the home article. To illustrate, I quote retail price per pound at 
Stettin, and what can be considered an average price in the United 
States: 

~ " "~~ ~~ ~~~ "" ""united 

States. 

Beefsteak 

Fillet of beef. 
Veal cutlet ... 
Pork chops... 
Roast beef.... 

Sausages retail from 25 to 50 per cent higher than in the United 
States. As to the average retailing price of pork, I translate an article 
from the Ostsee Zeitung, under date of January 24, 1899: 

Swine meat, retailing according to the calculations of the imperial bureau of 
statistics, at Berlin, for the calendar year of 1898, shows an average cost throughout 
the Kingdom of Prussia of 1.39 marks ($0.38) per kilogram (2.2046 pounds), which is 
7 pfennigs more than last year. 

This makes the average price of pork for the year 1898 about 15 cents 
per pound. Germany is not in a position at present to supply her own 
meat consumption. The imported meat goes almost entirely to the 
larger cities, where it forms at least one-tenth of all that is consumed. 
In consequence of the exclusion of foreign cattle, the supply has fallen 
below the demand, naturally increasing the prices. At present the 
navy, part of the army, and the merchant marine are dependent upon 
us for meat. 

During the year 1898, 255,330 inspections of American meats and 
fruits were made, out of which 525 pieces, including 3 sausages, were 
reported as infected. I submit below a translation of an article from 
the Stettiner Neuste Nachrichten under date of January 19, 1899: 

Food Inspection. — In the year 1898, 3,427 samples of milk were inspected, although 
in only two cases was it condemned. Further, the city water was examined twice 
every month, and the spring water 78 different times. Further, food of all classes, 
particularly lard, butter, cheese, sausages, etc., were examined, in all 145 examina- 
tions being made, and in 37 cases the articles were condemned. 

In other words, 25 per cent of the food products examined were not 
up to requirements, a ratio of 1 out of 4, while the inspections of Amer- 
ican products, according to official reports, show a ratio of only 1 out of 
500 not up to requirements. 

The exports to the United States from this district for the year 1898 
amounted to $1,120,315.20; for the year 1897 to $3,322,239.45, showing 
a decrease of $2,201,924.25. Including the agencies at Danzig and 
Konigsberg, the combined declared value of exports for the same period 
amounted to $3,268,248.73, and for 1897 to $6,043,658.45, a decrease of 
$2,775,409.72. 

The articles showing a decided decrease in export are raw sugar, 
cement, and woolen rags. As to cement, the export has been declining 
for several years, and I believe that the time is not far distant when it 
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will practically cease, due to the development of the home-manufactured 
Portland cement. The appended statement, showing the articles of 
export and their value for the year 1898 and also 1897, speaks highly 
for the ability of the United States to supply her own demands. 

Exports from the consular district of Stettin to the United States during the calendar year 

1898 compared with 1897, 



Article. 



for 



Amber goods .... 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Books 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Copper eoales .... 

Colors 

Dextrin 

Earth, ground 

glassware 

Feldspar 

Pish skins 

Flax and tow (waste) 

Flour, potato 

fireproof goods 

Glucose 

Qoose meats 

Grease 

Hair and wool 

Herring 

Kegs, empty 

Lead 

Leather, glove 

Licorice 

Lilies of the valley. . . 
Oil, amber 



1898. 



1897. 



Article. 



$3, 568. CI 
4. 505. 16 



520.88 

142,289.42 

151.75 

28,586.09 

166.41 

10,534.22 

8,994.15 



142.00 



528.50 
2,535.73 



2,975.49 



2,339.25 
3,896.20 



51,401.82 
"""5'24.*58 



$6,761.70 
13,463.71 
9,418.07 

249*944.' 38* 

7,233.25 

6,759.55 

163.32 

18,891.71 

4,605,42 
326.50 
103.74 

8,249.08 



1,001.28 

3,787.80 

36.87 

22, 229. 18 

14,629.64 

772.89 

279.22 

717.52 

614.04 

901.98 

169. 03 



Oil— Continued. 

Bitter almonds — 

Fusel 

Rape, refined 

Ozocerite 

| Paper 

Plants 

Pianos 

Rags and old Jute 

Returned American 

goods 

Rubber, old 

Roots, beet 

Salmon 

Seed 

Spelter 

Starch 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Sirup 

Tow 

Vetches 

Zinc dust 



Total . 



1898. 



$8,002.22 

12,067.17 

972.61 



119.00 
29,230.08 

2,474.75 



102.89 



6,050.39 
17,481.00 

775,968.04 
5,676.90 
2,037.45 
1,149.40 



5,533.52 



1897. 



$432.86 
14, 679. 16 
6,302.55 



2,822.54 
628.80 



74,147.34 



170.38 
355.00 
397.66 
209.96 
19,402.95 
2,409.89 

2,767,105.55 
43,438.22 
1,410.82 



786.66 
16,592.09 



1,120,815.20 3,322,239.45 



Decrease, $2,201,924.25. 

Stettin, January 30, 1899. 



John E. Kehl, Consul 



WEIMAR. 1 

The industrial situation in the Weimar consular district has under- 
gone no very perceptible change since the last annual report was sent 
from this office. 

The export of textiles has, as was anticipated, almost entirely ceased 
as far as American demand is concerned. Occasional shipments have 
been made since the tariff law of 1897 went into effect, but they have 
been insignificant. The important industrial city of Apolda, where the 
manufacture of textiles is carried on to a great extent, has felt the loss 
of the American trade very seriously. 

As heretofore, the official statistics of imports into the Weimar con- 
sular district could not be obtained. This, however, is of no impor- 
tance, as those goods entered at the different custom-houses of the 
consular district form but a small proportion of the foreign merchan- 
dise and manufactures sold in the district, the great seaport cities 
being the usual base of supplies for the interior. 

The declared exports to the United States from the Weimar consular 
district for the first six months of 1898 were valued at $322,751.91, 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
C B 98— VOL 2 23 
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against $420,803.24 for the same period in 1897, The following table 
shows the kind and value of articles exported to the United States 
during these two periods: 



Article. 



First six months — 



1887 



China. 

Drugs, dyes, and chemicals. 

Fancy goods and toys 

Gloves . 



Booklets $7,957.56 

1,753.27 
1, 545. 13 
1,241.90 
1,727.82 
1,829.90 
,923.04 
t, 421. 52 
,186.45 
',200.58 
!, 404. 81 
,232.12 
, 858. 11 
t, 768. 73 
752.30 



Linen, woolen, and cotton goods . 

Machinery 

Minerals 



Needles . 

Optical goods 

Seeds and plant* . . 
Smokers articles . . 

Sundries 

Watches 

Wines and liquors . 



133,' 
10, J 

132,2 
19, r 
75, fi 

!' 
6,1 

9,r 

12,4 
1.2 
1,6 



Total 420. J 

Decrease ; 



1898. 



$8», 

16, 

99, 

52, 

9, 

2, 

8, 

1, 

19. 

12, 

1, 

8, 



923.71 
256.57 
567.22 
880.95 
086.12 
696.99 
620.46 
154.36 
802.32 
290.43 
825.66 
647.14 



322.751 91 
08.051.33 



The September quarter, 1897, showed greatly diminished exports 
compared with that of 1896. The figures for the same quarter of this 
year, however, are larger than those of last. The value of the exports 
for the September quarter of these three years was: 1896, $304,238.06; 
1897, $202,297.80; 1898, $259,183.48. The increased figures of the 
quarter just ended over the same of 1897 have been general in the 
various consular districts of Germany. 

It shows a recovery from the effects of the blow dealt the country by 
the 1897 tariff, that was not anticipated; also, that the German manu- 
facturer is quick to take advantage of the channels still open to him 
and to energetically push those articles of German manufacture that 
the new tariff does not practically shut out. It will be noticed that the 
export of linen, cotton, and woolen goods has almost entirely ceased. 
Other items of export are, however, more than holding their own. 
Gloves especially show a great advance, owing to the establishment 
at Arnstadt, in this consular district, of a glove factory by an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

It must always be borne in mind that the large quantities of exports 
shipped during 1897 were not normal, and were caused by the efforts to 
evade the higher tariff of the pending law. The exports to the United 
States for the first six months of 1898 were only $16,624.55 less than 
those of the first six months of 1896, the last normal year. 

In regard to the several important industries of the district, Apolda, 
the textile center, is said to be recovering from the depression in the 
knitted-goods trade. It is worthy of note that but 31 invoices from 
this city were presented for certification at this office during the first 
nine months of 1898, against 70 during the same period in 1897. At 
Erfurt, the largest shoe coucern in Germany, employing over 1,000 
hands, formerly a private enterprise, has been formed into a joint stock 
company. No shoes or boots are exported to the United States from 
this district. The machinery trade reports so many orders that deferred 
deliveries must be asked for. The bicycle industry has become less 
profitable, owing to enormous competition. The closing of many of 
the smaller establishments is anticipated next year. Retail prices are 
on the decline. One of the two manufacturers in Erfurt failed during 
the summer and was sold out. In Weimar, a joint stock company for 
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the manufacture of railway cars has been established, and is already 
supplied with orders sufficient to keep it busy until 1900. It is 
announced that the Prussian State Railway will place an order for 
18.000 freight cars next month. This industry has become one of the 
most prosperous at present, owing to the demands of traffic. 

The inadequate supply of freight cars has been a just cause for 
complaint on the part of the shippers in Germany. The State is the 
proprietor of nearly all railways, and moves slowly in meeting the 
requirements of both passengers and shippers. 

On the whole, the trade and industries of the Weimar district present 
a flourishing aspect. 

I have no suggestion to offer as to opportunities for introducing 
American goods not already covered in former reports. It may be 
advisable to repeat that, in my opinion, furniture, hard woods, picture 
frames, hardware, especially locks and keys, and polishes should find 
a ready market throughout the Empire. Attention may be again called 
to faulty American packing and the seeming indifference of our manu- 
facturers to make serious and intelligent efforts to introduce their 
goods. The absurd practice of sending price lists and catalogues in 
the English language and with American weights and measures still 
seems to be thought a means to this end. As members of the consular 
service have repeatedly pointed out, only thoroughly competent agents 
with a knowledge of the goods they represent and seek to introduce, 
and speaking the language of the country whither they are sent, have 
any real chance of effecting such introductions. Again, our manufac- 
turers must practice the imitative art, and not try to sell people of 
foreign countries articles adapted by custom to our wants, but what 
they, the foreign people, desire. 

Thos. Ewing Moore, Consul. 

Weimar, October 15, 1898. 



DECLARED EXPORTS, GERMANY. 

Value of declared exports for the United States at the several consular offices in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898. 



Article. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept 30. 



Dec. 31. 



Mar. 81. 



June 3 



Total. 



A1X-LA-CHAPELLE. 



Buttons, agate 

Chemicals 

Glass 

Gloves, kid 

Hooks and eyes 

Linen, twine mesh 

Miscellaneous 

Natural mineral water . 

Paper 

Pins and needles 

Woolen cloth 



Total. 



ANKABBBO. 



Buttons 

Cotton goods 

Cotton hosiery 

Gloves, leather 

Linen goods 

Lithographs 

Musical instruments . . 
Paper and paper ware. 



$1,670.37 

39,650.69 

1, 207. 16 

6, 251. 22 

9,648.96 

3,690.96 

840.92 

1,140.81 

59, 617. 22 

16,830.48 

43,818.40 



184,367.19 



89.70 

1,199.66 

304.97 



58.21 
"645*30 



$2,848.73 
43,566.20 

4,635.66 
28, 174. 73 

6,894.73 
11,863.45 

1,365.37 

1.573.89 
61,964.80 
20,410.92 
84,646.01 



$1,368.05 
31,494.29 



32,030.72 
10,708.90 
10, 719. 61 
971. 08 
7,571.77 
70,229,28 
20,589.35 
77,151.56 



$3,458.34 
37,990.91 

1,014.19 
12,500 52 

2,267.38 

8,863.37 
62.28 

1.296.27 

48. 005. 90 

20. 420. 91 
67, 825. 14 



267,944.49 



262, 829. 61 



203, 705. 21 



979.00 

967.59 

21.03 

209.62 

89.33 

10.37 

1,430.62 



121.80 
718.09 
689.45 



332.15 
297.33 



1, 014. 57 
"2"458."65 



892.52 
"i,*675.74 



$9, 345. 49 

152,702.09 

6,857.01 

78, 957. 19 

29,514.97 

85,137.39 

8,239.65 

11,582.74 

239,817.20 

78, 251. 66 

273,441.11 



918, 816. 50 



543.65 

8, 194. 08 

1,962.01 

21.03 

1,616.71 

147.54 

10.37 

6,210.31 
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Value of declared export* for the United Statee at the several consular oftoes in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept 80. 



Dee. 81. 



Mm*. 81. 



June 80. 



Total. 



axnabkbg— continued. 



Tinsel goods .. 

Toys 

Trimming* 

Wooden ware . 



Total. 



AUOSBUBO. 



Books, etc 

Brushes 

Cotton thread 

Chemicals 

Chromos 

Church utensils 

Drawing paper 

Glassware 

Mathematical instruments. 

Metal papers 

Manufactures of paper 

Musical instruments 

Matches • 

Medicines 

Miscellaneous 

Porcelain 

Statuary 

Watch mainsprings 



Total. 



Acetic acid 

Basket ware 

Beer 

China ware 

Drugs 

Grindstones 

Hops 

Lime of Vienna . 

Linen goods 

Malt. 7. 

Miscellaneous... 

Steel balls 

Wire goods 

Works of art 



Total. 



Beltings and bone casings 
Braids: 

Feather-stitch, hat, gal- 
lons, trimmings, etc 

Mohair 

Button stuffs 

Buckles and buttons, hooks, 

eyes, etc 

Chemicals and dyes 

Coke 

Cutlery 

Glassware 

Hard ware 

Hatbands and ribbons 

Laces, boot and shoe, iron 

yarn 

Laces, linen and cotton 

Linen goods 

Linings 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

^Needles and pins 

Nickel 

Paper, manufactures of, 

books, eto 

Provisions (sausage, ham, 

wine) 



$150.89 

12,882.46 

140, 354. 24 

883.78 



$344.41 
94,970.23 



$2,088.30 

1,286.64 

145.777.22 

436.85 



156,569.22 1 99,022.20 



154.590.67 



11.582.01 



1,898.90 

1.307.28 

775.76 



452.83 

141. 14 

2,920.34 

2,606.86 

1,767.60 

637.61 

369.18 

339.06 



723.48 

454.24 

2,615.07 



28, 091. 81 



4,911.22 

802.82 

1,55133 



4,509.88 



1,166.92 
2,437.90 



1, 126. 16 



460.93 
1,971.80 

716.04 
1,444.09 

586.81 

924.83 



2,498.08 



1, 817. 62 
2,245.23 
1,031.22 
1.806.50 
604.14 



590.87 



422.31 
780.87 



1,112.41 



16,291.08 



19, 124. 35 



849.93 

84,064.92 

3, 825. 11 

50.734.30 

574.34 



2,212.50 



799.17 

104.25 

4,100.74 



2,465.95 
44,600.59 

2,397.67 
21,453.20 



912. 51 
56,172.84 



228.19 
235.88 



2,996.07 

41,020.89 

1, 189. 14 

17,865.11 

446.09 

577.35 

47,171,41 

112.38 



454.72 
272.51 



22,089.50 



164, 098. 32 
7, 974. 21 
4, 659. 37 

10, 761. 29 
228,237.21 



92, 953. 22 



31, 561. 51 
240, 780. 48 



36, 393. 26 
58, 268. 10 



5, 085. 75 



218,429.74 
4, 535. 60 
5,335.30 

14,103.83 
314, 854. 51 



125,889.20 



5, 481. 39 
8, 174. 88 
16,757.12 
12,628.47 

4, 404. 72 

331.97 



65,732.64 
294,475.92 

30,321.30 
139, 392. 78 



3,227,08 



251, 142. 56 
10, 600. 79 
6,751.28 

23,606.53 

276, 672. 31 

3,742.55 

168,597.96 



52, 816. 04 
249, 124. 46 



27, 700. 32 
138, 850. 96 



1, 305. 43 
10,651.46 
15, 284. 44 

4,589.32 

4,801.84 
11,718.49 



11,873.28 
11,031.74 
27,395.25 
6,312.98 

4,842.66 

13,348.86 



$343.46 
16,120.14 
65,496.40 
2,867.64 



77.525.38 



3,094.70 

481.02 

1,102.20 

2,403.73 



221.52 

4,117.01 

•2,088.61 

1,095.94 

620.35 

632.38 

526.08 

689.49 



420.69 



17,243.92 



857.79 

29,709.84 

2,566.15 

56,656.34 

190.70 

249.20 

1. 661. 12 

314.21 



173.53 



7,707.05 



166,684.93 
1,048.48 
5,426.55 

14, 746. 61 
289,715.89 

12, 766. 59 

170,724.11 

1,792.37 

82.080.41 
213,905.53 

33,267.47 
61,892.02 

6,695.48 
21, 783. 94 
10,564.46 

9,304.56 
26,816.96 

8,363.94 

7,480.55 
10,861.41 



$2,58165 

SO, 641 66 

436,598.09 

4.178.28 



487,707.37 



24,097.26 
1,283.84 
5.220.35 
6,148.86 

775.76 
1.126.16 
2,945.91 

623.59 
10,836.77 
7,656.74 
5.838.85 
3.56L27 
2,430.53 

865.14 
1,130.36 

723.48 

876.66 
4,929.24 



80,750.66 



6,669.74 

149, 395. 74 

9,977.07 

146,708.95 

1. 211. 18 

1.739.06 

107,217.87 

426.59 

22?. 19 

799.17 

340.08 

4,100.74 

628.25 

27151 



429, 715. 09 



38,109.38 



790,355.55 
24.159.08 
22,17150 

63,218.26 

1,109,479.92 

16, 509. 14 

558,164.49 

1,79137 

182,190.60 

998,286.39 

127,68135 
398,403.86 
6,695.48 
21,783.94 
29,224.56 
39,16164 
86,053.77 
31,894.71 

21.529.77 

36,255.73 
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Value of declared exports for the United States at the several consular offices in Germany 
during the year ended June SO t 1898— Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 81. 


June 30. 


babmxn— continued. 
Ribbon wire 








$2,807.87 

154.076.61 

7,301.04 

14.614.02 
26,050.82 

24,608.03 
8.073.00 


$2,307.87 


Silk and cotton mixed goods . . 


$113,357.72 


$170,067.72 


$142, 151. 07 


580,553.02 
7 391.04 


Upholstery goods, famishing 


957.70 
6,628.36 

27,819.00 
9,890.54 


1.587.74 
21.247.66 

41, 546. 12 
19,291.62 


6.101.43 
25,101.05 

28.140.72 
0.141.28 


21 261.79 




79, 027. 89 


Woolen mixed and other piece 


121. 013. 87 


Yarn 


46,006.34 






Total 


1,108,517.34 


1,520,248.41 


1.408.268.18 


1,342.452.40 


5 464.486.31 






BRAKE-NOBDENHaif. 

Corks 




177.24 






177.24 




718.01 


1,440.67 

2,098.80 

143.28 


1.338 55 
0, 448. 60 


8, 402. 23 






12,447.40 
143 28 








Preserves - 






100.06 


100.05 












Total 










16, 370. 10 














BBXMEV. 

Baskets .- 








785.40 


785.40 




6,576.24 
5. 447. 79 
1,578.34 


15,870.86 
4,226.02 


8,780.00 
2.053.76 


80,736.10 
15,643.01 
2,851.41 


Books, sheet music, etc 

Bristles .- 


3.015.44 
1, 273. 07 
201.61 
7.082 00 
5,026.83 








201.61 




0,008.26 


9,817.22 
15,728.77 
1,063.81 
1.012.14 
8.181.76 
4,206.16 


1,546.52 


27 044.00 




20 755 60 


China cotton 






1,063 31 
14,445.36 


Coffee -. 


3,880.80 
4,164.41 
1,676.77 




8.652.02 
2,785.74 
8,054.03 






10 131 01 


Glass and earthenware 

Goatskins .»,*.---,--.■ *■-, 


3.021.11 
1,666.00 


12, 048. 07 
1,666.00 






1.828.08 




1,828.08 
71.40 








71.40 
661.40 

028.20 
342.13 










661. 40 


Powder. - 


1,570.80 




3.502.37 


6, 001. 37 


Ribbon and bars 




842.13 








1,247.07 
8. 048. 76 
2. 678. 37 
4.488.00 
12. 245. 15 
286,996.81 


1,247 07 




874.83 


8.520.43 
2,645.02 
2.758.00 
10,721.27 
407.002.28 


2, 056. 70 
3.800.06 
2,128.10 
14.625.74 

589,767.89 
1.582 59 

296,485 22 


10,507 72 


Prone Juice *,- ...*.... 


0,214.35 


Ran and bafffflnK 


1,762.08 

4,223.07 

303.147.58 


11.137.26 


Kaftans, .v!?^.. ... 


41. 815. 23 


Rice 


1. 676, 914. 56 


Ship planks -, T1 .- T --.r . . . . ^ . 


1, 582. 50 


Sugar, raw 








206 485 22 


Sundries 


6.498.23 


i. 474. 72 
15.386.37 
36,850.70 


1.963.04 


0,035 00 






15.386 37 


Tobacco 


46, 145. 30 


18,272.06 


11,266.44 

716.55 

100, 738. 64 

4,201.87 


112,534.50 


Vinegar essence. 


716.55 


Whisky, returned American . . . 


117.880.80 


145. 274. 30 
410.20 


175. 969 95 
2,611.05 


539.863 78 

11,650.66 

410.20 


Woolens ..'.-? 


Wool grease 




3,071.36 


11,670.10 


32, 619. 25 






Total 








1, 074. 310. 16 


2,930,488.54 




BBEMEBHAVBN. 

Beer 


8,103.51 

98.70 

230.21 

1,019.82 

3,402.17 


12,102.87 


4, 042. 00 
560.31 


1,061.18 
262.41 


4,332.73 

23,309.56 

930 42 


Birds 


Braying , r *,r r ...... 


Corks 




230.21 


Delicacies 








1, 019. 82 


Brags 


317.22 
415.00 


511.01 
77.26 




4, 230. 40 


Household goods 




492.26 






595.42 


595.42 


Linen 




356.27 




356.27 


M inflANsneonff . . r ,..-,..... . 




2,430.14 
1,850.00 


499.24 


2,929.88 


Potatoes 






1, 850. 00 












Total 


11,930.26 


13,003.70 


10, 955. 88 


3,486.63 


40, 276. 47 
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Value of declared export* for the United States at the eeveral consular office* in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept 30. 



Dee. 31. 



BRE8LAU. 



Arsenic 

Artificial flowers 

Brashes 

Chemicals 

Cbromos 

Coat hangers 

Glassware 

Glove leather 

Hides, salted 

Ivory buttons 

Leather gloves 

Linen and cotton goods . 

Liquors 

Miscellaneous 

Paper and paper frames . 

Porcelain ware 

Potato flour 

Rennet powder 

Sago 

SilK-mixed goods 

Spelter 

Straw covers 

Tinfoil 

Toys 

Willows, peeled 

Woolen goods 

Zinc dust 



$3,702.06 



Total. 



BRUNSWICK. 



Animals, live 

Asphalt 

Books and printed matter 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Colors 

Glass, plate and optical 

Gloves, leather 

Instruments, optical 

Manure salts 

Provisions and vegetables. 

canned 

Sausage 

Sugar, raw 

Sundries 



Total., 



2,254.21 
5,375.94 
8,172.41 
215.68 
15, 100. 25 
5,616.94 



264.62 

114,433.10 

85,118.43 

911.30 

591.61 

8,381.29 

96,461.70 



49,957.81 

868.25 

1,199.73 



3, 522. 86 
2,975.76 
3, 126. 28 
6, 774. 28 



355, 024. 20 



4,034.00 
1,507.00 
5,592.00 
5,841.00 
71,482.00 



19,322.00 
46,791.00 



97,685.00 
1,471.00 

454.00 
22,338.00 
3,235.00 



279,752.00 



$10,993.87 

693.88 

1,001.42 

8,137.82 

3, 818. 45 



8,976.02 
17, 560. 59 
3, 044. 16 



67,593.46 

54,810.59 

1,032.26 

1,788.50 

478.69 

33,434.42 

913.92 



54,678.50 



358.09 
568.64 



1, 332. 40 

890.21 

9, 109. 77 



Mar. 31. 



June 30. 



$14,545,28 1 $11,985.78 



4,433.73 

15,731.76 

3,670.02 

1,201.08 

1,985.43 

25,636.56 

8,910.20 

753.08 

95,233.44 

74, 423. 19 

594.57 

861.82 

1,635.31 

89,589.02 

1,736.95 

420.57 

576.25 

2,336.81 



1,080.78 
865.63 



2,137.81 



280, 705. 11 



13, 700. 00 

954.00 

8,889.00 

7,505.00 

57,140.00 

13,460.00 

10,863.00 

37,975.00 

489.00 

230,584.00 

1,423.00 

8,183.00 



298,359.24 



7,275.00 
478.00 

3,122.00 

8, 597. 00 
64,698.00 
12,459.00 
18,750.00 
53, 851. 00 

2,712.00 

16, 494. 00 

436.00 

490.00 



2,908.00 | 4,837.00 



384,073.00 | 179,199.00 



Total. 



2,657.92 • 
8,755.01 



67,410.13 
50,877.30 



11, 966. 79 j 
6, 535. 14 I 
84,206.62 



2,496.88 



6,129.92 
8,882.62 



251,904.11 



2,611.00 



1,567.00 
9,643.00 
99.565.00 
9,620.00 
15,058.00 
38,234.00 



138,833.00 



404.00 

209, 350. 00 

5, 827. 00 



525,707.00 



$41,227.59 

693.83 

7,689.36 

3L.902.94 

13,910.89 

1,416.71 

26,061.70 

48,814.09 

6,954.36 

1, 017. 70 

344, 670. 13 

215, 229. 51 

2,538.22 

15,208.72 

12, 030. 43 

253, 691. 76 

2,650.87 

420.57 

576.25 

106,972.62 

3,365.13 

2,638.60 

1, 429. 27 

3,522.36 

4,308.16 

12,284.22 

19,766.67 



1, 180, 992. C6 



27,620.00 

2, 939. 00 

14, 170. 00 

26,586.00 

282,885.00 

85,539.00 

63,988.00 

171, 851. 00 

3,201.00 

483,596.00 

3,330.00 

4,531.00 

231,688.00 

16, 807. UO 



1, 368, 731. 00 



Barytes 

Baskets 

Clay and Portland cement 

Colors, chemicals, etc 

Earthenware (clay crucibles) . 
Gloves (lambs and chamois 

skin) 

Iron and metal ware 

Miscellaneous, or sundries 

Skins (calf) 

Toys 



2,101.81 

414. 15 

12,053.71 

1,863.15 

378.21 

9, 714. 31 

2,053.00 

918.20 



1, 363. 15 



577.08 



Total. 



30, 103. 62 



11,670.15 

2, 770. 15 

793.75 

12,590.80 
1,339.20 
3, 140. 21 
7,203.55 



40,870.96 



1,540.85 
916.40 
8, 915. 85 
1,750.90 
1,898.45 

14, 360. 05 
1, 296. 15 
1,623.65 

15,131.45 
207.10 



3, 499. 80 

160.35 

21,656.45 

2,129.66 

1,464.60 

14, 274. 60 

1,252.70 

385.35 



2.204.05 



47,640.85 1 47,027.55 



Cashmere . . . 
Hosiery : 

Cotton ... 

Silk 

Woolen . 
Gloves : 

Cotton . . . 

Kid 

8ilk 

Woolen . 
Dress goods. 



2, 807. 16 

352,317.15 
9, 449. 99 
15,678.37 

15,203.63 
1,459.42 
3.698.52 
3,750.98 
308.26 



2, 154. 28 | 

742, 730. 65 
7,326.38 
5,939.04 

47, 635. 11 
939.62 
27, 403. 08 
4, 081. 41 
15,407.42 



1, 700. 99 

1,226,616.11 
20,841.66 
9,096.84 

103,390.53 

148.51 

52,588.72 

1,180.48 

2,859.09 



3,574.98 

902,201.93 
14,912.87 
22,322.33 

78,658.54 

465.11 

29, 213. 96 

27, 148 79 

8,876.30 



8,505.61 
1,490.90 
54,296.16 
8,513.85 
4,535.01 

50,939.76 
5,941.05 
6,097.41 

22,385.00 
2,988.23 



165,642.98 



10,237.41 

3,223,864.84 
52,530.90 
53,036.58 

244,887.81 
3,012.66 

112,899.28 
36,161.66 
27,511.07 
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Value of declared exports for the United States at the several consular offices in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 



Chemnitz — continued . 



Linen goods 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mufflers 

Paper (fancy) 

Toys 

Trimmings and beaded goods. 
Underwear. 



Upholstery goods . 
Woolen goods 



Wool-combing cards . 
flowers 



Total., 



Anflhie salt and aniline colors. 

Beef-tea capsule* 

Chemical apparatus 

Chocolate and confectionery.. 

Clay pipes and day 

Cologne -water 

Detonators 

Dyes, chemicals, and colors. . . 

Dress trimmings 

Earthenware 

Feathers 

Gunpowder 

sof horns 

1 skins, and 
leather goods < 

Mineral water 

Orange mineral and red lead. . 

Potash 

Rags, new and old 

Silk, velvet and plush (cotton 
mixed) 

Steel wire and rods 

Sundries 

Tin acid or tin oxide 

Wine 

Zinc white and sine oxide. 



Total. 



Cotton goods. 
Chemicals 



Ribbons 

Spun silk 

Sundries 

All silks 

Half silks 

Velvets 

Cotton velvets . 



Quarter ending— 



Sept. 30. 



$0,480.18 

15,058.29 

8,413.21 

8,329.47 

3,473.88 

3. 173. 18 

33,890.01 

10,066.05 

20,860.84 

1,601.38 

1,543.77 



510,531.44 



11,747.75 



2,335.80 
30,004.74 

4,062.66 

132.05 

10, 614. 18 

33,086.20 



33,268.00 



10,878.00 

518.36 

3,126.08 

20,123.05 

128,418.40 

1,187.62 

74.470.24 



31,207.02 
7,330.29 
17. 447. 51 
11,261.76 
20, 106. 38 
10,055.58 



Dec. 31. 



Mar. 31. 



2, 143. 18 
25,866.79 
24,405.21 
28,460.23 
22,083.88 
3,033.80 
14,514.38 
180,406.28 
163, 128. 08 
37,620.37 



$3,010.06 

16,821.84 

7,050.16 

6,126.20 

2.154.28 

1,254.43 

31,272.23 

14,066.64 

6,473.53 

847.64 

1,775.30 



046,278.70 



6,564.18 



595.05 

47,581.81 

3,775.27 

2, 225. 30 



32,719.68 
1,559.73 
18,535.85 



20,620.47 

902.40 

2,050.48 

13, 230. 30 
55,603.74 
11,750.03 
78,320.60 
505.80 

21,200.05 
15,641.64 
14,856.71 
16,161.43 
48,965.23 
17,797.60 



480,574.48 432,270.30 



$6,601.13 

20,067.68 

21, 195. 80 

6,568.56 

1,788.81 

1,531.05 

30,780.08 

24,587.30 

18,385.76 

7,008.74 

3,040.26 

802.50 



1, 570, 817 60 



5,803.02 
3,330.33 
1,750.06 
21,138.25 
2,136.42 
3,208.67 



20,706.73 
1,640.05 

12,118.55 
8,286.40 

87,427.00 
4,145.25 
6,325.31 

12,361.82 
60,000.47 
8,308.20 
65,006.42 



16,408.00 
14,850.92 
16,536.80 
12,070.31 
35,512.10 
18,404.52 



386,328.88 



11, 706. 72 
20,328.83 
13,852.06 
43,883.31 
20, 085. 57 
2,680.45 
87,651.67 
73,278.27 
151,970.46 
19,063.86 



11,030.88 
43, 304. 10 
9,656.30 
38,360.65 
41,478.01 
14,029.70 
42,655.50 
84,781.55 
116,287.58 
33,628.01 



Total I 501,746.70 ' 453,540.70 ' 435,213.28 



June 30. 



$8,450.30 

25,722.48 

20, 498. 77 

26,568.63 

8, 237. 19 

6,038.08 

18, 183. 18 

25,240.55 

18, 108. 31 

8,407.06 

2,870.42 



Total. 



$25, 550. 57 
78,560.70 
58,066.04 
47,587.05 
10,668.06 
12,806.74 

123,143.50 
74,860.44 
63,778.44 
18, 865. 71 
0, 247. 75 
802.50 



1,251,627.68 I 4,288,255.51 



8,160.84 



067.32 

81,630.46 

6,120.03 

1,037.72 

3,272.60 

31,308.23 

200.01 

23,510.63 



1,087.74 
3,773.31 

10,820.40 

105,408.76 

0,340.15 

44,580.78 



16,307.04 
17,425.56 
13,452.04 
12,587.78 
60,036.43 
7,877.04 



410,031.56 



16,010.24 
20,045.81 

0,838.02 
22,401.62 
68,640.80 

8,646.87 
60,222.75 
130,265.61 
01,827.16 
45,120.88 



472, 020. 26 



DAXZIO. 



Ambroid 

Books 

Ferrocyanide of soda. . 

Goose meats 

Machinery .<. — 

Porcelain 

8ugar 



107.02 



2, 185. 38 



9, 101. 15 



Total | 

DRESDEN. j 

Arsenio, powdered i 

Artificial flowers and leaves . .1 



11,393.55 



710.68 
2,301.10 

398.22 
3,915.09 



5,266.76 



2,041.29 



920.99 
"2,*565.*32 



14,691.85 | 2,410.32 



7,246.42 
39,988.71 



10, 011. 83 
187, 610. 30 



4,228.68 
115,405.10 



766.54 
807,207.66 



001, 640. 51 



7, 710. 14 
7,633.83 



32,375.60 

3,330.33 

5,648.23 

131,249.76 

16, 104. 28 
7,400.73 

13,886.68 

118,000.03 

8,400.60 

87,486.03 
8,286.40 

77,035.46 
6,743.84 

16, 186. 06 

66,544.26 
358,521.87 

25,586.00 

262,477.18 

605.80 

85, 21 A 81 
64,748.41 
62,208.06 
62,081.28 
182,710.00 
40,224.83 



1,727,200.31 



41,800.02 
128,444.68 

57,753.40 
133,105.81 
142,238.35 

28,300.32 
195,044.30 
477,821.71 
523, 208. 28 
135, 448. 12 



1,863,420.03 



020.00 
1, 186. 73 
6,807.71 

308.22 
8,100.47 

766.54 
011,665.57 



027,036.28 



20, 197. 07 
350,727.94 
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Value of declared export* for the United States at the several consular offioes in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 



drbsdbn— continued. 



Books and pamphlet* 

China and earthenware 

Colors and artists' materials . 

Cotton goods 

Drags and chemicals 

Egg yolk 

Essential oils 

Fancy goods and toys 

Glassware 

Hides, salted 

Household goods 

Leaf metal 

Linen and half-linen goods. . . 

Machinery 

Metal goods 

Paper and paper ware 

Pianos 

Photographic paper 

Picture* and photos, oleo- 
graphs, etc, 



Rags and jnte baggings. . 
Safety fuses for blasting . 



Straw and chip braids. 

Straw pulp 

Strings, musical 

Surgical instruments and cut- 
lery 

Tobacco and cigarette*. , 

Waste, new cotton 

Watch movements 

Wood pulp 

Woolen goods 

Tarn 

Sundries 



Total. 



DU88KLDORF. 

Artists' oolors and varnishes. 

Books 

Bottles, empty , 

Caps and cartridges 

Chemicals, drugs, etc 

Fancy goods 

Hardware and cutlery 

Iron and steel in various 

shapes 

Machinery and parts 

Mineral water 

Paper parchment 

Silk and ootton goods 

Surgical instruments 

Wine , 

Works of art 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 



EIBENBTOCK. 



Baskets 

Brushes 

Chemical colors . 

Corks 

Cotton hose 

Gloves, leather. . 

Laces, tidies 

Lace curtains . . . 
Leather, dyed ... 

Metal ware 

Musical goods 

Paper and paper ware. 
Toy 

lings. 



Toys.... 
Trimmin 



Total. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept 80. 



•5,480.00 

38,621.14 

1,901.53 

563.73 

24,554.34 

6,736.64 

190.40 

8, 141. 20 

11,598.24 



1,460.51 
2,694.73 
1,862.10 
8,105.77 
2,225.70 
755.79 
3,720.82 

3, 105. 83 
5, 285. 10 
5,203.49 
1,848.06 
1,272.60 



1,115.84 
215. 68 

2,488.99 
541.59 



1,902.87 
*3,"©4i*2i 



181. 958. 59 



893.55 

1,856.68 

2,868.93 

2,043.47 

13,128.84 



714.00 
56,802.65 



3,320.05 

11,004.69 

883.95 

454.65 

1, 788. 15 



95,2*4.61 



1,273.09 
165.85 



116,370.08 
1,435.31 
8,454.03 
1,262.26 



396.25 
17,571.09 

143.41 
41,391.17 | 



Dec. 31. 



$1,388.92 
23,782.15 

2,428.62 

2,797.78 
82,903.88 

2,054.32 
751.36 

2,589.80 
12,015.88 



1,749.44 
1, 971. 00 
2,875.78 
2,408.07 
8,382.38 



7,098.95 



3,643.38 
4,888.52 



Mar. 31. 



$2,443.18 
8,490.44 
8,572.20 
2,052.32 

25,425.54 
1,126.72 
2,021.77 
2,894.89 

14,385.16 



477.33 
1,994.13 
2.456.91 
2,736.59 

315.99 
3,745.34 



4,885.50 
1,252.68 



546.92 
5,524.57 
8,917.30 
1,597.74 

704.59 
2,386.88 
4,854.16 
4,396.36 



341, 414. 01 



2,778.20 

190.64 

7,368.80 

1,715.03 

16,506.19 



1,982.32 

2,721.53 
5,002.38 
4,998.06 
5,732.82 
3,740.85 
813.58 



June 30. 



$2,035.02 
11,719.37 
2,627.84 
4, 525. 50 
24,688.87 



2.739.88 
8,295.81 
5,958.97 
6,813.94 
6,211.80 
1,037.82 

66L83 
1,454.33 

901.58 
1,697.15 

101. 15 
8, 153. 12 

438.22 
5,574.21 



2,266.70 



1,536.84 
12,168.02 

1,633.77 
887.93 

2,831.51 
12,953.78 

4,929.78 



255,295.46 



676.70 

2,275.54 

43,092.11 

838.57 

2,154.18 

10,153.48 

747. 49 

498.59 

1,089.14 

1, 756. 16 



91,840.82 



980.44 

704.42 

2,384.69 

173.29 

25,044.40 

79,308.87 



2,041.56 



358.95 
21, 430. 68 



26,221.62 



504.28 
826.48 
7,911.49 
1,846.64 
42,088.41 
1,335.42 
2,722.63 



1,992.68 

2,177.86 

4,962.02 

12,806.94 



115.42 



79, 289. 72 



1,969.33 

1,332.02 

2,845.07 

385.67 

40,848.87 

78,450.70 

418. 14 

8,252.56 



224.96 

4,966.23 

514.97 

51,135.08 



183,462.54 | 158,648.92 ' 191,343.60 



266.80 



881.46 
1,603.19 
4,289.77 



2,805.24 



118,083.04 



1,548.64 

226.10 

4,262.90 

4,270.68 

21,704.35 



273.68 

861.68 
810.40 
450.45 
532.95 
10,152.45 
162.08 
168.05 
178.50 
1,289.00 



46,895.76 



508.59 
1,311.60 

200.25 
35, 192. 11 
17,564.39 



1,988.93 
"*"i47.*80' 



9.142.81 

"iViiiii" 



Total. 



$11, 847. 12 

82, 618. 10 

10,620.19 

9,939.28 

107,567.63 

9,917.68 

5,702.91 

16,421.70 

43,953.25 

6,813.94 

6, 689. 13 

6,241.90 

7,784.47 

8.928.86 

6, 731. 41 

11,050.57 

856.94 

15,950.21 

9,908.46 
20,750.21 
10,201.55 
14,738.08 

6,266.13 
813.58 

1,929.56 
7,277.09 
23,574.31 
4,654.56 
3,195.71 
11,411.03 
17, 807. 94 
15, 172. 59 



896, 751. 10 



5,724.57 
2,599.90 

22,412.12 
9,875.82 

98,427.79 
1,335.42 
3, 673. 01 

3,851.22 
102.706.79 
8,466.88 
10,969.20 
44,117.56 
1,793.47 
1,281.71 
3,050.79 
8,045.16 



313,240.91 



2,949.77 

2,545.03 

7,814.45 

925.06 

101,085.38 

291,694.04 

1,853.45 

15.737.08 

1,262.26 

147.80 

980.16 

53,110.81 

658.38 

127,862.06 



75,170.67 | 



606,625.78 
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Value of declared exports for the United Statee at the several consular office* in Germany 
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Article 



and trim* 



Books. 

Braid*, bindings, 

m<ngs 

Chemicals and dyes 

Church robes and ornaments. 

Iron and steel 

Machinery, and parts of 

Linen . 



Shoestrings 

Toys and fancy goods . 

Ultramarine 

Wine 

Woolen cloth 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 



FRANKFORT ON THB MAIN. 

Albums, books, and photo- 
graphs 

Aniline dyes and colore 

Asbestos and asbestos goods. . 

Cement, Portland and other. . . 

Clay- 

China, porcelain, and earthen- 
ware 

Colors (not aniline), drugs and 
chemicals 

Fancy goods, miscellaneous . . . 

Glassware 



Hair, prepared and raw. 

Hatter's fur 

Hides and skins 

Hops 

Jewelry 

Leather and leather goods 

Machinery tools 

Mineral water 

Optical goods 

Paper, colored, photographic, 

Platinum and platinum wire. . 

Sanasges 

8eedaand plants 

8ilT©rware 

Soap and perfumery 

Umbrella sticks 

Wines and liquors 

Wool 

Gelatine 

Dress goods 

Metal ware 

Capsules and tinfoil 

Paintings and other works of 



Total. 



A nato mical models 

Artificial gum 

Books and religious articles. . . 

Buttons 

Chemicals 

Clocks and parts of 

Colors 

Cottons and woolens, mixed 



goods . 
Floret sil 



Furniture and household effects 

Gumarabio 

Leather 

Machinery 

Microscopical glasses 

Musical instruments and parts 
of 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30. 



$581.18 



10,271.84 



00,972.25 



1 821. 14 
1,700.46 



1,237.21 

8,000.88 

735.78 



121,888.88 



13,414.48 
272,788.32 



14,487.37 
0,470.82 

5,018.80 

182,788.88 

10,118.40 

8,175.87 

07,858.04 

88,708.25 

258,418.18 

2,208.28 



31.482.14 
7,121.02 
5,081.81 
7,080.52 

37. 785. 17 
73,138.83 
5,880.35 



10,841.78 
8,840.20 



10,236.81 
2,410.58 

23,580.11 
4,317.89 

15,712.02 
3,446.14 

8,884.73 



1,166,554.14 



142.35 



22, 
1, 
2, 
0, 



34, 



768.50 
062.85 
778.15 
750.15 
558.20 

051.60 
180.20 



706.40 



150.10 
,562.35 



Dec 31. 



Mar. 81. 



$1,108.25 : 

578.74 i 
24,570.18 

008.02 I 
8,858.70 1 
70,187.00 



$405.87 

27,218.43 

418.50 



80,388.08 



411.72 

886.56 

830.08 

0,508.07 



120,717.28 



14,086.40 
841,205.40 



1,809.00 
28,551.62 

4,800.23 

242,530.86 

0, 500. 15 

8,757.08 

87,510.13 

81,402.00 

181,311.05 

15,487.06 

2,575.21 

16,805.67 

10,431.00 

0,011.60 

11, 056. 68 

30,502.74 

121,283.78 

6,716.05 

5,302.28 

8,615.22 

3,878.73 

2,287.18 

18,700.58 

85,572.87 

23,340.32 

5,588.72 

5, 212. 25 

4,208.24 

718.00 



1,251,835.07 



18,765.80 
8,008.30 

10, 024. 10 
9,008.45 
2,510.40 

318,855.70 



1,036.00 

088.65 

11,564.30 



1, 311. 10 



808.44 



180.11 
6,501.67 
4,187.58 



110,070.24 



5,787.70 
889,008.45 
1,078.89 
8,808.87 
8,880.84 

5,521.44 

108,238.56 
17,208.15 
0,880.15 
25,411.04 
03,553.85 
828. 118. 04 
2,128.34 



12.288.80 
8,059.19 
6,355.07 
3, 817. 18 

86,171.11 
180.487.85 
8,882.91 
1,207.01 
4,812.84 
4,085.20 
058.48 
20,754.60 
17,627.88 
84,726.20 



1, 476. 65 



1,871,670.52 



504.85 
0,895.40 
6,499.20 
11,424.00 
6,258.95 
1,460.05 

247, 678. 25 



5,378.00 

1,762.35 

026.00 

1,204.30 



750.40 



June 80. 



$2,101.31 

186.50 
8,698.67 
6,058.48 



72,008.01 
857.42 



406.71 

805.84 

488.80 

12,744.20 

2,002.07 



107,004.75 



7,027.04 
880,283.48 

2,858.77 
14,068.00 
18,474.45 

5,075.84 

280,486.55 

0.065.87 

8,838.73 

85,230.88 

22,158.02 

400,217.60 



11,082.61 
4,084.70 
7,013.80 
7,548.18 

42,806.06 

82,821.23 

2,005.67 



3,053.82 
3,500.01 



14,063.03 
18, 132. 11 
25,818.01 



5,341.53 
549.55 



1,472,486.48 



542.30 
10, 670. 45 
5,148.80 
19, 575. 00 
6,481.20 
1,543.20 

47, 686. 65 



547.25 



4,404.80 



Total. 



$3,740.72 

1,241.00 

79,752.12 

7,377.95 

3,658.79 

322,646.11 

657.42 

1,821.14 

8, 182. 32 

072.40 

2,233.88 

34,008.72 

7,805.38 



400,587.08 



42,066.82 

1,307,105.80 

8,433.16 

30,428.64 

54,857.83 

10,018.61 

700,008.50 

54,897.68 

35,411.53 

245.817.07 

235,911.11 

1,213,064.94 

19,813.86 

2,576.21 

72,444.31 

84,545.91 

28,341.67 

30,406.54 

156, 215. 08 

407,629.19 

22,603.98 

6, 510. 10 

28,923.64 

15. 413. 13 

8, 245. 61 

64,664.70 

71.752.42 

107,469.54 

9,856.41 

27,742.45 

8,203.03 

4,582.73 



5. 262, 035. 1 



142.35 
1.137.15 
56. 600. 15 
18.714.15 
44. 701. 25 
82,308.75 
6, 080. 85 

648,022.20 

189.20 

5,378.00 

4, 052. 90 

1. 910. 55 

12,768.60 

150. 10 

8,037.65 
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Value of declared export* for the United State* at ike eeveral ooneular office* in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 



fbmbubg — continued. 



Oil pictures 

Paper hangings 

Photographs 

Ribbons 

Rollers: 

Engraved ■ 

Nonengraved 

Silks and half silks 

Span silk waste 

Steel, wool, and wire shavings . 

Stone cement 

Thread 

Tracing paper 

Wine 

Wood carving 



Total. 



FUBTH. 



Beer 

Books, stationery, and fancy 
cards 

Bronze powder, aluminum, 
and leaf metal 

Chicory 

Cotton goods 

Embroideries 

Glass (plate, mirror, and win- 
dow) 

Hops 

Horn 

Household utensils 

Lead pencils 

Mathematical and optical 
goods 

Paper (gold, silver, and metal) . 

Skins, tails, and hair 

Smokers' articles 

Sundries 

Toys and fancy goods 



Total. 



Sept. 80. 



1,690.80 

4,267.90 

253.40 

6,872.05 



89. 737. 75 



701. 10 
128.45 
898.40 
129.15 



128,857.45 



1, 172. 02 

59,864.86 

5,471.12 

881.18 



U9.290.52 



163.83 

988.20 

3,783.51 

3,192.80 
5,616.72 



307.59 

822.51 

152,820.80 



354,824.66 



Chemicals 

Chinaware 

Ivory buttons 

Leather 

Leather gloves 

Machines 

Miscellaneous 

Musical instruments . 

Sausages 

Woolen goods 



Total. 



Blankets, cotton . . . 
Brashes, machine . 

Buttons, ivory 

China 

Curtain material . . 

Dress goods 

GentiT cloth 

Gloves, kid 

Gold leaf 

Hosiery: 

Cotton 

Silk 

Woolen 

Lamps, bicycle 

Linings 

Machinery 



11,095.80 
5,890.11 



38,746.10 
991.06 
861.83 
831.89 



63,536.88 



121,453.67 



584.45 

144.74 

16,221.28 

266.36 

121,581.89 



25,554.79 



32,725.56 

3,992.25 

496.93 



1,497.83 



Quarter ending- 



Dee. 31. 



$2,477.30 
3,645.05 
7, 108. 80 

13,536.45 

1,388.60 

58,672.65 

251. 10 



589.90 
1, 651. 80 



103.60 
85.70 



466,133.65 



159.08 

7, 313. 76 

79,541.65 
9,622.89 



158, 161. 25 
16,937.95 



6,672.22 
7,454.41 
6,965.09 



8,171.66 
29,675.22 



325,675.18 



1,636.95 
8,593.67 
2,200.17 



39,748.77 

184.21 

1,473.91 

2,621.53 

565.80 

122,657.94 



Mar. 31. 



$23,915.20 
4,743.80 
3, 533. 25 

1,298.90 

123.45 

87,000.20 



1,249.45 



865,214.90 



424.43 
68,247.14 



992.98 

208,232.01 
195.64 



8,278.07 
7,196.54 
4,490.39 



9,244.65 
22,651.40 



831, 243. 23 



6,212.28 

5,564.61 

2,625.59 

51,872.14 

462.01 

1,215.23 

1,000.16 

426.02 

277,061.63 



172,682.45 



191.83 
4,480.82 



420,640.72 

169.06 

87,285.09 

859.52 

64,988.68 

5,339.65 

210.82 



1,182.95 
2,010.25 



346,439.67 



622.72 

9,683.68 

489.65 

347,825.70 



50.35L49 



111,069.41 

5,841.90 

848.72 

927.64 

4,931.34 

285.60 



JuneS 



$9,728.75 

1, 081. 10 

815.80 

4,006.40 

900.50 

26,500.50 



391.00 

134.95 

1,183.20 



141, 291. 85 



4,028.27 

66, 810. 02 
3,589.21 



176,192.40 



1,587.59 



5,942.94 
5,701.94 
2,115.63 



15,526.88 
187,593.91 



419,038.74 



Total. 



$960.60 
37,815.05 
13,737.85 
11,710.75 

25,213.80 

2,412.55 

161, 911. 10 

251.10 

2,341.55 

848.30 

3,228.40 

129.15 

103.60 

35.70 



1,099,881.65 



159.08 

12,933.48 

274,463.17 

18,683.22 

881.18 

992.98 

661, 876. 18 

17,133.59 

163.83 

3,765.77 

8,783.51 

24,086.03 
25,969.61 
13,571.11 
307.59 
28,765.65 
342,740.83 



1,430,276.61 



8,508.70 

1,638.35 

1,001.57 

19,518.26 

979.66 

1,637.99 

1,068.87 

158.27 

109.29L77 



1,636.95 

84,410.45 

14,788.24 

8,627.16 

149,885.27 
2,616.94 
5,188.96 
5,522.45 
1, 149. 59 

572,548.22 



143,798.44 | 791,374.23 



348.90 



351.45 
11, 347. 17 



219, 897. 36 

945.84 

12,447.00 



49,828.08 

2,675.02 

367.66 



4,299.95 



848.90 

534.45 

1,810.74 

41,682.90 

756.01 

1,109,895.67 

1,114.90 

125,638.87 

859.52 

258,611.73 

17,848.82 

1,424.13 

927.64 

11,86105 

2,295.87 
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Value of declared exports for the United States at the several consular offices in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30. 



Dee. 31. 



Mar. 21. 



Jane 30. 



Total. 



gladchau — continued. 



Paper for— 

Drawings 

Photographs . 

Stoneware 

Table covers 

Underwear: 

Cotton 

Silk 

Wax lights 

Wood pulp 



$130.02 
254.87 
657.60 



$471.43 



198.46 



$560.55 



944.18 
74.87 



3,040.59 
74.87 



6, 911. 28 



$1,250.40 
532.99 

1,644.37 
167.52 



150.24 



$139.02 

726.30 

1,908.00 

1, SOL 00 

1,644.37 

11,063.62 

149.74 

150.24 



Total. 



HAMBURG. 



Animals 

Basket, cane ware, and rattan . 

Beet, raw, and grape sugar 

Bristles, feathers, and norse- 
hair 

Canned meat, nab, and vege- 
table* "... 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, colors, 
paints, etc * 

Coffee 

Cotton and cotton goods 

Dried fruit and vegetables 

Dextrine 

Eggs and albumen 

Fancy goods and objects of art. 

Grsins,plants,seeds, and fruits 

Gutta-percha, crude 

Gutta-percha paper and manu- 
factures of 

Haircloth 

Herrings and other fish 

Human and animal hair 

India and hard rubber : 

Crude 

Manufactures of 

Ivory: 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Jute 

Leather goods and glue stock . . 

Linen, hemp, and j ate goods . . . 

Liquors (malt and distilled), 
wines, spirits, eto 

Metal goods and hardware 

Metals, raw 

Miscellaneous 

Musical and scientific instru- 
ments 

Paper 

Paper, manufactures of 

Portland cement 

Bags, waste, cuttings, and bag- 
gings 

Raw hides and skins 

Rennets, guts, und bladders . . . 

Salt 

Tobacco: 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Woolen goods 

Wool 

Wood 

Wood, manufactures of 



Total. 



Ammunition . 

Asphalt 

Birds, eto 

Books 



205,036.52 



30,297.94 
27,317.22 

6,610.73 

1,270.83 

49,444.41 
135,492.97 



582.14 



11,856.61 
37.558.22 
8,541.97 

2,187.49 

768.71 

1, 169. 12 

30,545.77 

29,090.13 
10, 108. 97 

12,715.19 



17,851.02 



8,692.74 
12,318.28 
15,042.55 

9,953.50 

318.55 

4,688.62 

5,132.14 

239,884.31 

45,338.28 

78,039.00 

2,972.09 

194.20 

34,243.83 



458.17 
7,354.50 
6,569.08 



540,544.74 



539,858.68 



305,753.95 



1, 591, 193. 89 



666.40 
71,391.05 
27,709.06 

636.41 

3,908.52 

224,466.80 
150, 253. 99 



941.69 
4,179.55 



58, 134. 11 
258, 649. 16 

11,575.47 

1,670.08 

125,864.63 

27,927.98 

198.96 

1,750.77 



8, 695. 50 

60,113,64 

1,250,707.58 

14, 2C5. 15 

3,111.74 

143,441.37 
236,501.59 



3,508.64 
70,410.97 
17,572.49 

22,427.69 
1,144.29 
2,606.99 

32,039.89 

146, 205. 92 
4,987.84 

8,745.99 



9,472.00 



4,094.98 

15,136.84 

368.13 

3,039.30 



7,547.20 

1.967.12 

169, 713. 56 

58,250.17 
54,308.13 
4,342.97 



9.235.32 

""ioi.'w 



6,255.44 
344.14 



432.80 

2,011.24 

49,796.35 

5,920.11 

23,774.43 

383.34 

1,985.21 

31,525.74 

342.841.30 
11,633.03 

8,211.78 

348.50 

4,615.39 

3,737.42 

176. 71 

5,606.68 
13,948.22 
10,379.30 

5,226.96 

345.33 

13, 251. 41 

3,430.27 

212,683.98 

84,162.00 

162,285.91 

2,884.30 

241.43 

7,765.32 
936.76 
850.23 

1,051.00 
13,857.86 



1,256.18 

3,229,386.34 

9,188.01 

17,387.11 
1,314.21 



10,144.76 

129,689.32 
7,545.39 

24,809.48 
5,583.38 



5, 406. 76 



8,648.09 
10,121.59 
13, 680. 71 

9,831.26 



12,198.10 



282,781.83 | 

109,568.04 | 

94,109.27 | 

5,944.22 > 

353.27 > 

4,612.86 
938.75 



245.28 
7,539.06 



879, 568. 28 



1,138,680.69 



1.511,070.97 



5,714,069.84 



6,087.19 

6,045.33 

11,837.17 

1,003.59 



8, 911. 96 
9, 223.44 
26,816.00 
2, 155. 76 



2,707.96 



13,849.77 



4, 646. 40 
1, 507. 84 
4,563.72 
1,649.51 



9,361.90 

219,936.74 

1,564,383.02 

33,087.76 

9,970.17 

542,717.21 

550, 176. 53 

198.96 

2,692.46 

4,761.69 

432.30 

18,632.67 

3,387,151.88 

41,222.58 

65, 776. 72 

3,610.55 

5,761.32 

104,256.16 

647, 826. 67 
34,274.73 

54,482.44 
5,931.88 
4,615.39 

86,467.26 
176. 71 

17,042.49 
51,524.98 
39, 470. 69 
28,051.02 

663.88 

37, 685. 33 

10,529.53 

904,963.68 

297,318.49 

388, 742. 31 

16, 143. 58 

788.90 

55,857.33 
1,875.51 
1, 610. 05 
8,650.78 

34,221.44 
344.14 



9, 243, 3S9. 78 



17,353.51 
16,776.61 
57, 066. 66 
4,808.86 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Value of declared exporUfor the United State* at the several consular offices in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 



HAirovBB— continued . 



Celluloid 

Cement, Portland 

Chemicals 

Colors, water, eto 

Down and feathers 

Earth, infusorial 

Filtering apparatus 

Flowers 

Glassware 

Gloves, leather 

Grease 

Hams and sausages 

Ink, printers', and lampblack 

Instruments, scientific 

Linen 

Lithography 

Matches 

Paper 

Paper stock 

Poppy flour 

Rubber goods 

Silks, half 

Starch 

Ultramarine 

Velvets 

Wine 

Wool grease 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 



Ammunition, shell 

Books, stationery, and paper 
ware 

Chicory and substitute for 
coffee 

China, glass, porcelain, stone, 
and earthen ware 

Dves, drugs, chemicals, etc — 

Fibers, for brushes 

Flowers, artificial 

Fruits, preserved, candied, etc. 

Glassware, watch and spectacle 

Hair: 

Prepared and raw (ani- 
mal) 

Nets (human) 

Hats, straw, palm, and Panama 

Hops 

Leather: 

Hides and skins, eto 

Goods 

Linen and cotton goods 

Lithographs 

Papier mache articles 

Pasteboard goods and paper 
boxes 

Photographs 

Silk goods, velvets, plushes.etc. 

Smokers' articles, snuff, etc 

Terrines de foles gras (goose- 
liver pastry) 

Watches (clocks and parts of). 

Wine, brandy, beer, and liquor. 

Woolen goods 

Sundries 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30. 



$170.05 

48,807.11 

80,876.80 

1,708.01 



741.74 
350.00 



847.20 
100.04 



1,368.30 

5,385.18 

2,826.04 

500.28 

115.43 

20,644.00 



8.682.04 
7,714.44 



186.50 
181.50 



238.00 



156,016.10 



3,256.74 

1,431.73 

12,467.40 
6,320.46 



1, 240. 64 

247.28 

6, 180. 15 



3, 105. 86 
"""12L88 



Dec. 31. 



$32,353.45 

31,640.74 

1,027.02 



1,841.00 

314.88 

752.25 

631.80 

528.02 

2,444.80 

4,762.30 

1,588.78 

280.21 

5, 612. 12 

3,406. 30 



82,164.00 
336.40 

5,642.47 
16,308.05 

1,270.68 



743.77 



287.34 
234.45 



186,766.88 



3,022.03 



8,372.04 
8, 115. 12 



2,813.02 
6,208.38 
6,678.10 



11,033.00 



Mar. 31. 



$33,581.80 

20,580.50 

263.77 

675.86 

1,280.08 



0,181.05 
2,278.13 
7,840.45 
1,504.86 

018.68 
5,628.00 
2,160.05 
2,100.36 

583.04 
7,840.03 



5,116.03 
25.465.81 



200.88 
2,231.06 



415.6$ 



155, 100. 40 



112.50 
2.708.84 



7,040.70 

4,876.06 

156.50 

8,805.83 



08,161.51 



Total. 



Enameled leather . 

Glased papers 

Marinaded fish 

Pepsin bitters 



4,000.60 
436.14 



3,304.32 



428.51 
110.00 
078.60 
7,778.72 
335.20 



2,342.58 

158,841.26 

7,561.03 

116.01 

706.86 

4,025.41 

734.06 



1,876.76 
215.15 

20,032.23 
1,000.37 
1,283.37 

38,045.17 
601.10 



150,023.01 ! 276,015.03 



7, 104. 15 



3,878.38 
261.08 
120.88 
882.50 



6,080.22 

4.520.54 
"5,*2ii.*76' 



278,552.60 
4,043.48 



571. 45 
4,377.05 

620.65 

100.40 

5,710.05 

282.07 

2,162.11 

505.43 

1,450.10 

63,232.06 

215.58 



300,577.42 



5,514.11 
* "700.21 



June 30. 



$22,788.08 
34,408,02 



2,805.80 
1,514.47 
3,421.75 



13,580.50 

20, 107. 14 

8, 500. 40 

2, 145. 14 



6,751.82 

2,855.77 

280.30 

211.50 

16,200.04 



8,280.50 
22,100.02 
5,808.88 
414. 12 
2,530.80 



1,341.82 



182,060.00 



2,485.10 

1,018.03 

0,714.06 
4,171.62 



2,678.70 

288.12 

7,838.10 



4,514.24 
566.02 



131, 279. 67 

8,025.36 

1,840.50 

247.12 

8,685.06 

780.20 



6,566.25 
143.04 

863.01 



1, 106. 18 

80,003.08 

635.46 



213,551.50 



5,755.12 
"*220.70 



Total. 



$170.05 

187,035.84 

126, 515. 15 

8,000.60 

3, 481. 16 

4,880.00 

4, 006. 13 

752.25 

1,470.18 

23,450.70 

24.014.57 

15,612.24 

5,328.78 

2,467.28 

23,878.11 

11,248.06 

8,028.04 

010.06 

78,849.06 

835.40 

27.78L84 

71,588.72 

6,579.56 

713.05 

5, 603. 21 

181.50 

287.34 

2,220.96 



679,952.46 



112.50 

12,372.80 

2,450.66 

82, 504. 10 
17, 998. 16 
156.50 
10, 138. 09 
6, 743. 78 
26, 276. 75 



23,272.64 

506.92 

5,333.58 

2,342.58 

661,835.04 

14,630.72 

1, 065. 51 

1,615.43 

16,990.01 

2,580.05 

190.40 

16,067.28 

502.06 

23,885.86 

1,714.80 

4,008.34 

141,949.98 

1,787.47 



1,031,067.05 



22,251.76 

261.98 

129.88 

1,902.59 
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Value of declared exports for the United State* at the $everal consular offices in Germany 
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Article. 




Quarter ending — 




Total. 




Sept 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 




kuel— continued. 
Ships 1 bottom paint ........... 


$599.55 
282.90 


$1, 360. 28 






$1,959.88 

282.90 

2,242.28 

827.20 


Utilities for ship engines 






1,751.59 
827.20 


$490.64 




Wood floor 














ToUl 


7,936.60 


8,591.90 


6,794.96 


$5,984.91 


29,308.87 




KttXIGSBEBG. 

Amber And mpbroidr -.,**, 


26,161.55 
32,484.88 
4,919.94 
819.28 
854.95 
14,601.30 
3.311.74 
67,148.82 


19,546.27 
4,904.80 


36,882.05 
9,637.89 


80,707.66 
5, 147. 61 


113,267.58 


Bristles 


52,124.68 
4,919.94 
3,686.78 


Cattle hair 


Flax Mid flax tow 


2,867.50 






Hemp and hemp tow .......... 




1,625.60 

9,039.59 

1, 145. 11 

86,449.40 


2,480.55 
43,983.05 
19, 715. 71 


Bags ". 


11,584.11 

12,845.86 

40,915.25 

279.67 


8,758.05 

2.413.50 

82,565.76 


Robber shoes, old 


Seeds 


177, 079. 28 




279.67 


Calfskins..'..... 




827.85 
81.90 




827.85 


Sundries 








31.90 












Total 


150,271.96 


92,942.96 


91, 067. 00 


84,114.97 


418, 396. 89 






LEIP6I0. 

Artificial flowers...... 




2,120.09 
115,889.88 
78,223.00 


829.75 
106,585.68 
48,261.85 


"***9i,"82L*50* 
120,182.93 


2,949.84 
411, 017. 77 


Books, periodicals, eto 


256,968.13 

61,199.47 
13,907.60 
2,182.01 


Bristles 


498,580.91 




752.45 


Chemicals, drugs, colors 

Chromo and fancy paper 

Cocoa butter .......••••• ...... 


100, 771. 75 
19,948.29 
6,845.71 


48,432.41 
9,976.75 


39,228.00 
22,874.08 


244,631.68 
66,201.72 
8, 627. 72 
68, 565. 98 


E^sontialoU*- T - rr 


84,821.67 

8,486.09 

287,490.83 

1,375.62 

10,759.71 
5,376.97 

18, 133. 64 
452.52 

12,303.86 

15,600.69 


38,744.31 

1,483.64 

786, 520. 12 


Fruit juice 


2,608.88 
295,054.80 


7.088.75 
244,139.88 


14,662.36 


Furs and skins* ...- 


1,618,205.63 


Hides 


1. 375. 62 


Machinery and ironware 

Musical instruments 


7,951.87 
12,199.67 
18,461.09 


10,830.01 
18,427.22 
20,835.58 


4,708.12 
7,614.22 

14,299.17 
199.22 

18,871.88 
9, 161. 21 


84, 299. 21 
88, 618. 08 


Printed music 


61,229.48 




651.74 


Woolen and cotton goods 

All other articles. .-..., 


18, 190. 79 
5,318.08 


17,761.13 
3,589.05 


62,127.66 
83,668.98 






Total 


787,060.50 


684,909.84 


593,888.04 


1,145,208.40 


3, 161, 066. 78 






LUBECK. 


1,159.00 








1, 159. 00 








360.20 


360.20 






103.60 




103.60 






827.15 


1,023.80 


1,850.95 




899.80 


782.40 

177.80 

4,091.48 

1,693.60 

26,174.80 

1,465.70 

511.70 

185.24 


1, 631. 70 








177.80 


Preserves 


902.10 
8,366.43 
15,080.50 


788.38 
2,648.88 
7,589.30 


6,028.81 
2,264.10 
8,811.90 


11,805.67 




9,972.46 


Rubber shoes and l>oots, old. . . 


52,606.50 
1, 465. 70 






221.20 


2,004.52 


2, 737. 42 


Tin boxes '. 




214.30 


Wines 








185.24 












Total 


21,407.83 


35,350.57 | 12,019.31 


15, 498. 83 


84. 270. 54 






MAGDEBCBG. 

Afinordeons 


2,544.22 


2,873.25 


4, 721. 29 4. 400. 94 


14, 629. 70 




8,870.70 




3,870.70 








1,667.31 


1, 667. 31 


Birds 




868.70 
3,154.69 

SOL 85 
13,309.84 
2,701.81 
1, 217. 26 
1.220.61 
2, 570. 33 




868.70 


Black salt 




1, 816. 75 

875.19 

18, 590. 68 

2, 225. 57 


4, 805. 38 


9, 776. 82 




408.88 
4, 461. 19 


1, 585. 42 




11, 187. 51 
362.87 


47, 549. 22 




5,289.75 




1,969.84 


3, 187. 10 




504.88 


571. 83 


2, 296. 32 






2, 570. 33 


Dental materials 


3,248.94 


1,281.54 


1,544.94 


1, 947. 64 


8,023.09 
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Value of declared export* for ike United States at the several consular offices in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 



Quarter ending— 



maqdkburg— continued. 

Earthen and enameled ware. 

Fusel oil 

Gelatine 

Kainit 

Kieserit 

Lambskins 

Leather gloves 

Machinery 

Manure salt 

Muriate of potash 

Oxalic acid 

Potash, refined 

Potatoes 

Saccharin 

Seeds 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Sulphate of potash 

Urea 

Wool, raw 



Sept 30. 



9627.69 

1,094.80 

1,414.40 

250.202.78 

399.77 

10,535.51 

141,931.68 

569.11 

88,772.60 

268,600.58 



Total. 



Agate ware, jewelry, and im- 
itation jewelry 

Aluminum plates 

Aniline color and color 

Blacking 

Blocks and paving tiles 

Capsules and tin foil 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Earthen and glass ware 

Glue 7 

Hops 

Leather 

Manure 

Oil 

Oil paintings 

Printed music 

Printed books and charts 

Preserved fru i ts 

Sawn, tools, and machinery. . . 

Sundries 

Wine 



Total. 



MANNHEIM. 



Calendars and books 

Cell uloid goods 

Cement, Portland 

Chemicals and drugs 

Cleaning waste 

Coffee substitutes 

Colors and dyes, anilines 

Copper refrigerator 

Corks 

Filtering paper and material . . 
Furniture and household goods 

Gelatine 

Glass, plate 

Glue 

Hops 

Instrument, scientific 

Ironware, enameled 

Leather, patent 

Machinery, filtering 

New cuttings and old bagging. 
Paper: 

Carbon 

Sensitised 

Hangings 



2,949.21 



13, 013. 08 
1,540.89 



17,859.06 

41,241.94 

494.16 

2,495.14 



865,874.75 



158,966.83 

1, 212. 61 

47,490.47 

936.96 

3,598.65 

2,604.78 

47,834.36 

61,174.48 

5,919.27 

6, 388. 84 



15,396.71 



847.66 

12,391.47 

258.00 



3,924.87 
2,141.99 
1,250.55 
74,359.40 



Deo. 31. 



$2,786.98 

3,473.99 

974.99 

462,142.56 

2,272.66 

11,729.09 

162,662.87 

11, 808. 20 

156,628.80 

721,541.88 



988.18 
9. 501. 94 
8,335.00 
93,481.48 



1,596.96 

142,770.80 

1,721.78 

1,276.95 



1,825,192.97 



97,151.91 

1,468.00 

76,654.58 

357.76 

2,156.70 

1, 186. 47 

31,732.85 

73,319.47 

2,981.49 

14,631.02 

60,999.31 

11,556.42 



309.67 



10, 117. 50 

1,260.78 

3,544.69 

143,008.48 



446,192.40 



267.70 

4, 091. 63 

7,279.92 

164,850.64 

10,516.16 



360,726.54 

104.49 

652.88 

372.73 

18,151.55 

4,394.35 



8,125.86 
688.67 
313.87 



122,946.86 

884.00 

11,436.24 



204.10 



522,966.01 



Mar. 81. 



June 30. 



$3,427.03 

817.82 

974.99 

68,996.25 

1,089.80 

8,905.85 

223,085.23 

19, 186. 24 

21,867.56 

142,818.06 



$889.24 
1, 161. 10 



998.60 



67,164.57 

2,225.27 

9, 148. 68 

184,016.68 

25,232.08 

77, 968. 14 

406,176.04 

1,380.34 

910.23 



12,502.57 
48,760.77 



16,889.58 



15,809.45 

58,245.98 

983.13 



1,468,344.21 

12,987.83. 

53,419.52 

1, 559. 12 



662,568.83 2,303,905.51 



Total. 



$7,679.94 

6,547.71 

8,364.88 

857,506.14 

6,937.50 

40, 318. 58 

661, 695. 81 

66,795.63 

845, 2S7. 10 

1,639,136.51 

1,330.34 

6,846.17 

9, 501. 94 

60, 240. 18 

143, 783. 14 

1, 468, 344. 21 

48,253.30 

295,678.24 

4,758.19 

3,772.09 



5, 657, 041. 56 



115,830.23 140,391.18 



72,368.65 
445.92 

2,590.17 

967.52 

31,932.47 

85,211.94 

4,769.46 
11,191.90 
25,606.24 

9,043.79 



2,552.62 

1,671.95 

768.53 

772.22 

1,205.25 

1,581.91 

1,348.95 

108,891.90 



69,643.55 

506.82 

8,731.85 

1,567.28 

89, 887. 18 

88,806.62 

7, 731. 27 

8.15L63 

*i6,"25i.*36 

1,490.48 

434.17 

"""359*64 
989.69 



478,751.62 



104.00 
4,155.88 
1,284.82 
266,909.28 
1,165.70 
2, 170. 56 
880,086.19 
1,088.33 
4,158.77 

859.90 

166.60 
2,224.63 
2,390.06 
8,521.39 
16,283.91 

647.65 



104,575.09 



20,049.00 



117. 52 



2,842.99 

27,325.28 

207,507.02 

1,482.44 

723.52 

341,834.87 

1,121.12 

6,229.22 

306.07 

1,722.31 

8,782.11 

1,167.20 

10,026.63 

9,005.41 

863.00 

862.88 

141,352.06 

5, 752. 58 

25,776.16 

159.25 

*i,746*05 



3,518.34 

1, 910. 21 

208,604.75 



577,978.52 



31,708.71 

179,036.16 

119.88 



351,557.53 



2,022.05 
1,760.21 
1,476.60 
6,327.28 
227.62 
6,484.69 



149,692.30 
4,007.50 
25,399.92 



114.78 



612,839.66 

2,680.61 

266,157.25 

2,246.96 

12,072.37 

6,276.06 

151, 386. 86 

808,512.51 

21,401.49 

35,363.39 

76,605.55 

46,251.28 

1,490.48 

8. 644. 12 
14,063.42 

1. 963. 13 
1, 761. 91 

15, 247. 62 

8,502.97 

8,054.40 

524,864.53 



2,020,888.55 



371.70 

11,090.50 

67,543.23 

518,803.09 

13,284.88 

2,894.08 

1,434,204.60 

2,813.94 

12,067.92 

2,798.91 

21,516.06 

16,728.37 

3,784.88 

83,158.67 

25,977.99 

1,824.02 

362.38 

518,566.31 

10,644.08 

82,661.32 

159.25 

117.51 

2,058.88 
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Value of factored exports for the United States at the several eansular offices in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 30. 


Dec 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


markhexm— continued. 1 
Pencil sharpeners 




$376.30 


$878.80 
835.13 
533.55 


$753.60 






885.13 


pitch r.r 

Pumice stones ......... T - t - ... , 


$521.98 


$850.15 

227.59 

414. 12 

2,007.87 

22,954.79 

858.36 

922.38 

666.45 

821.71 

16,928.36 

11.096.06 

99.96 


850.15 
236.69 


1, 755. 83 
464.28 


Bre 


181.02 

5,800.51 

13,311.40 

362.49 

318.87 




595.14 


Sheep casings, salted 

Rkins, lambs' 


2,092.45 
83,930.29 


1,492.58 

21,814.67 

1, 791. 16 

136.97 


10,898.41 
92, Oil. 15 


Tar oil 


2,512.01 


Varnish 




1,378.22 






666.45 








321. 71 


Wines 

Wood palp 


7,585.19 
15,029.58 


9,542.61 
45,924.41 


8, 218. 90 
2,881.98 


42,275.06 
74, 932. 03 


Works of art 


99.96 










Total 






8, 221. 638. 96 






1 




XSU8TADT. 

Beer 






272.91 
890.92 




272.91 


Boxes 


164.30 
231.41 




287.93 
137.12 


843.15 


Clay and earth 


208.91 
148.00 
124.07 


577.44 


Cognac oil. * 


283.48 


431. 48 


Enamel ,* , 




124.07 


Furniture (household goods) . . - - 




119.05 
187.68 


119.05 


Gun wads 

Glassware 


198.67 
378.51 


1,778.07 


170.69 


2, 330. 11 
378. 51 


Hides 


372.52 






872.52 


Labels 


88.76 





27.65 

51.19 

499.36 


66.41 


Leaf tin 


1U3. 71 
1,309.93 
259.55 
348.40 
835.86 
81,232.46 
326.81 




154.90 


Miuififtl Instruments 


1, 866. 10 


1, 134. 32 


4,309.71 
259.55 


Paper and papier mache 

Saccharin 


6,580.32 

608.67 

11,714.82 

535.40 


8,147.21 


540.53 

839.93 

89,207.60 

836.08 


15,616.46 
2, 284. 46 


Wine and brandies 


9. 147. 90 
1,619.54 


91, 302. 78 


Woolen and worsted cloths . . . 


8, 817. 83 


Total 










122, 761. 34 














MAJUCntUKIBCHKK. 

Embroidered cotton, art ....... 


379. 13 
55.85 








379.13 


Embroidered linen, art 








55.86 


Machinery 






2,462.35 

138,560.45 

6,412.65 


2,462.35 


Musical merchandise 


184,216.99 
815.57 


112,211.71 
3,728.04 


108,278.51 
1,666.67 


493, 267. 66 


Shell goods 


12,622.93 






Total 


135.467.54 


115,989.75 


109, 945. 18 


147,485.45 


508, 787. 92 






MUNICH. 

Arms 






23a 00 
4,518.28 




238.00 


Artificial flowers 


5,906.46 


5,845.19 


577.94 

344.54 

13,018.28 

4,042.55 

6,581.68 


16, 847. 87 


Art, works of 


844.54 


Beer 


18,140.98 

892.14 

5,255.44 

8,244.27 

11,594.61 


20,115.01 
1, 484. 06 
7,673.08 


11,785.64 
2,579.56 
4,801.60 


68,009.91 


Books 


8,998.31 


Brashes 


24, 811. 80 


Chemicals 


3,244.27 


Chromos 


11, 578. 52 
904.51 


8,880.72 

770.19 




6,562.20 

314.36 

467.91 

864.99 

339.41 

8,840.64 

917.97 

239.90 

420.07 

1.241.82 

9, 275. 84 

2,690.86 

627.37 

2,282.42 

1,507.99 

319. 33 


88, 616. 05 


Colors 


1,989.06 




2,107.45 


4,788.44 


Fimvnrks 


481.44 

740.87 

27,868.85 


1, 346. 43 




5,298.51 
23,575.12 


4,938.74 
29,645.56 


11, 317. 58 


Gloves, leather 


89, 930. 17 


Glue 


917. 97 


Hair 






239.90 


leather, hides, and skins 

Metal paper 


20,746.50 
1,952.36 

89,369.89 
1,612.05 
2,608.00 
1,192.86 
715. 19 
2,800.95 


38,384.49 
4,673.95 

17,621.86 
3,356.30 


2,866.68 
3,687.47 
8,345.80 
2,090.71 


62,367.74 
11,555.60 




69, 613. 39 


Photographs 


9, 749. 92 


Plaster casts 


8, 235. 87 


Stained glass 


2,191.27 

11,537.07 

2, 774. 06 

752.85 


1, 414. 20 

2,657.98 

1.516.82 

883.05 


7, 080. 75 


8tatuary 


16, 418. 23 


Sundries 


7,411.16 


Wax ware 


1,685.90 












147,012.78 


165,639.60 


81,077.86 


66,478.07 


460, 208. 31 
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Value of declared export* for the United State* at the several consular offices in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 



NUREMBERG. 



Beer 

Books, lithographic works, 

paper 

Bronze powder and metal leaf. 
Brushes, hair pencils, hair, and 

bristles 

Caps and cartridges 

Carbons, electric 

China and glassware 

Decalcomania 

Drugs 

Fancy goods and toys 

Gas tips 

Gloves, kid 

Hides and skins 

Hops 

Instrument*, sclent 111 c 

Iron and metal ware 

Lead and colored pencils 

Leo nic ware 

Linen and woolen goods 

Lithographic stones 

Machines 

Sundries 

Ultramarine and colors 

Wine 

Wire 



Total. 



PLA.UKN. 

Cotton laces and embroideries 

Cotton staffs , 

Covers and carpets 

Embroidered cotton articles. . . 
Embroidered linen articles 

Embroidered silk articles 

Hosiery cotton 

Lace curtains , 

Mufflers 

Miscellaneous 

Machinery 

Skin gloves 

Silk laces and embroideries — 

Woolen dress goods 

Woolen shawls 



Total. 



SONIfBUBBQ. 



Baskets 

Cotton textures and yarns 

Dolls and toys 

Drugs, chemicals, and paints. . 

Glassware 

Gloves, kid, and others 

Guns 

Household goods 

Leather and hides 

Mineral water 

Paintings 

Paper articles, buttons, and 

papier-mach6 ware 

Porcelain and stoneware 

Paper ware 

Slate pencils 

Smokers' articles 

Steel and iron ware 

Wine, beer, and brandies 

Wooden ware 

Woolens 

Sundries 



Total. 



Sept 30. 



$21,671.58 

41,377.10 
61, 782. 81 

15,554.77 



18,705.85 
18,480.49 
14, 726. 10 
1,207.52 
10,400.94 
5,595.48 
3,043.92 



15,470.29 
8,018.30 
9,775.25 

28, 324. 74 
6,292.51 
2,008.36 

20,310.40 
1,323.42 
5,998.61 
5,323.75 
602.72 
5,832.93 



321,831.84 



247, 362. 72 
6,370.05 
2,798.04 
7,965.58 
1,953.02 

547.83 
13,483.42 
4, 177. 07 

174. 81 
3,599.26 



25,523.88 

45, 801. 78 

201.61 



Quarter ending- 
Dec 31. 



$21,713.48 

32,070.80 
88,083.53 

10,045.99 
2,189.60 

23,547.28 
7,559.91 

19,442.56 
1, 682. 38 
8,898.34 
2,310.07 
5,205.96 



199,907.90 
6,941.63 
9,607.44 
44,809.75 
4,956.69 
2,039.13 
10, 115. 45 
1, 312. 71 
8,008.62 
7,408.39 
1,245.43 
5,492.37 



519,594.91 



313,560.68 

880.25 

1,500.79 

4,543.91 

505.75 

34.99 

19,069.40 

798.39 



4,008.12 
4,569.55 
17,628.41 
17, 501. 71 
86,158.52 



Mar. 31. 



$18,432.91 

19, 834. 18 
75,829.50 

10,858.52 

1, 792. 14 

10,115.48 

14,368.19 

17, 477. 38 

251.07 

816. 57 

6,088.83 

2,427.05 



102,352.80 

10,561.96 

10,243.13 

83,709.22 

4,849.21 

1,937.36 

10,779.01 

2,882.60 

8,032.39 

8,318.33 

757.24 

5,355.70 



877,065.27 



366,902.91 

210.56 

1,556.83 

9, 876. 32 

1, 173. 72 



June 30. 



$18,090.90 

28,792.88 
70, 196. 70 

5,090.92 



18,470.17 
18,242.60 
19,328.35 
919.88 
7,502.59 
5,214.09 
1,821.31 
5, 016. 19 
4,400.46 
11,202.96 
8,083.31 
21,923.11 
5,613.41 
1,813.45 
5,772.63 
552.35 
4,462.37 
4,744.01 

973. ao 

3,651.34 



Total. 



$79,908.87 

122,074.46 
295.892.54 

41,045.20 

8,981.74 
70,838.78 
58, 660. 19 
70, 974. 39 

4,060.80 
22,118.44 
19,207.97 
12,498.24 

5, 016. 19 
822,131.45 
36,724.85 
37, 709. 13 
128, 766. 82 
21, 711. 82 

7,798.30 
46,977.49 

6,071.08 
26,496.99 
25,794.48 

3,578.69 
20,332.34 



271,879.23 | 1,490,371.25 



64,658.57 
6, 321. 88 



34,084.59 
216.08 



3,958.18 



18,148.53 

9,201.89 

119, 298. 05 

2,539.72 



359,959.07 



2,568.77 
2,070.87 
506,716.69 
4,150.83 
26, 167. 19 
11, 067. 89 
1,356.08 



1,468.51 

4, 171. 45 

267, 280. 71 

484.66 

7, 315. 36 



2,094.02 
7, 612. 33 
1, 106. 52 
285.63 
1.595.33 



847,462.82 



470,760.47 1 567,161.88 



3,273.65 
725.16 



32,478.31 

78.55 

1,183.69 

2,181.52 



2,423.55 

533.26 

61,715.90 

472.85 



176,046.39 



1,176.08 
3,227.73 
150.804.61 
3,297.61 
20,014.81 
8,057.88 I 
2,776.75 | 



1, 782. 26 

5,633.58 
113,798.63 

3, 770. 52 
17,143.38 
13,884.17 

1,892.73 



160.77 
4,203.96 
373,137.47 
6, 402. 69 
19,546.12 
14,024,97 



144.56 i 

643.46 

126, 154. 40 

834.23 

1,047.72 



139.94 
1,890.50 



8, 457. 78 

9,291.28 

474. 19 

440.04 

941.49 



332,784.62 



129,781.64 
1,587.78 
2,057.58 



2, 703. 14 
6, 115. 22 
1,942.32 
2,087.82 
1,334.54 



307.645.75 



104.96 
164.48 

1,631.48 

307, 178. 45 

509.53 

4,695.65 



2,216.87 
6,460.10 
1,670.69 
2,929.36 
1,375.69 



992,484.88 
18,782.24 

5,855.16 
25,659.46 

4,357.65 

582.82 

99,115.72 

5,270.09 

1,358.50 
18,742.08 

4,569.55 

88,200.49 

52, 760. 74 

312,974.25 

3, 214. 18 



1, 573, 927. 81 



5,687.88 
15,136.14 
1,144,457.40 
17,621.65 
82,871.50 
47,034.91 

6,025.56 



244.90 
3,668.05 

6,446.39 

830,395.20 

3,366.20 

15,116.31 



10,471.81 
29,478.93 
5,193.70 
5,742.85 
5,247.05 



746,413.24 j 2,284,206.43 
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Value of declared exports for the United States at the several consular offices in Germany 
during the year ended June SO, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 




Quarter ending- 




Total. 


Sept. 30. 


Bee. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


8TK1T1N. 
Ambf i* gondii - T - 


$2,776.18 


$1,154.22 
2,192.22 
3,456.05 




$1, 010. 87 


$4,941.27 
3,594.49 




$1,402.27 


Areenio 


1,313.90 




Books 


186.00 

17,757.13 

2,089.64 

166.41 

621.34 


211.57 

51, 252. 38 

2,098.52 


4,769.95 

191, 938. 73 

10,947.00 

299 73 


Cement 


72,639.78 
2,265.96 


50, 289. 44 

4,493.59 

163.32 

6,764.89 


Copper, scales, and ashes 

Couloir 


Dextrin .. . 




2, 142. 31 
1,085.28 


9, 528. 54 
1,085.28 

3,820.96 
471.63 


Fireclay goods 




Earth, ground for glass manu- 
facture 


64417 


1, 678. 18 
471.63 


1,498.61 


Flax waste 




Glucose 


227.33 
961.27 
36.87 

4,010.15 
383.74 

8,145.07 




227 33 


Goose meats... 


2,207.99 


1 


3, 169. 26 
36.87 


Grease 


• 


Hair, cattle 


4,855.62 


660.20 




9,525.97 
333.74 




. . . 

;...::: 




6,345.17 


650.26 




15, 140. 50 

1, 232. 23 

772.98 






1,232.23 






772.98 




Lead 


179.23 






279.23 




717.58 
901.98 

169.03 


1,609.38 


12,878.73 


15, 205. 64 


LliiM of Sa vfdifiy , , . , . 




901.98 


Oil of- 




- 


524.58 


6031.6 




104.54 
1,421.12 
2,893.78 




104.54 




7,281.18 


1,339.95 
2,596.87 


3,104.63 
2,536.45 


13, 146. 88 




8,027.10 
1, 888. 90 




590.88 
453.39 
623.80 


Ozokerit ...................... 




I 


590.88 




670.70 


i ; 


1, 124. 00 


Plants living 




623.80 


Pianos 




119.00 




119.00 


Pulp 


598.74 
77.35 






598.74 




9,915.41 
93.03 
397.66 


3,910.94 


7,698.49 


31, 852. f»2 




170. 38 




102.89 




500.55 


Seed...'.. 


209.96 




209.96 


Soda, flhamif al 


3,248.70 
2,409.89 

238.00 

2, 639. 14 

953.00 




676. 65 


Spelter 


2,320.50 


2, 320. 50 
6,604.50 


2,391.03 
6,604.50 

643, 136. 05 

5,676.90 

312.97 


10, 280. 73 


Starch ...... 


15, 618. 89 


Sugar: 




643, 374. 05 


Refined 


1,419.22 


14, 180. 16 

402.39 

1,149.40 


23, 915. 42 


Sirup 


1,979.97 


Tow 


1, 149. 40 






786.66 

516. 01 

7,012.56 




786.66 


Wool 








516.01 


Fine dost 






4,752.95 


11, 765. 51 










Total 


113,988.84 


126, 351. 78 


59,367.83 


748,650.44 


1,048,358.89 






STUTTOABT. 

Chicory 




3, 971. 10 
15,065.49 
16,743.55 
5,223.32 
4,346.35 

674.09 

8, 147. 37 

4,980.71 

1,771.90 

76.30 

4, 152. 60 

11,503.20 

37, 298. 14 

541.71 

18,815.92 

2,532.43 

1,248.69 

695.70 

1,025.50 

86,194.01 




4,000.27 
17,869.42 
17,851.84 

1,586.62 
20,932.36 

7, 012. 24 

28,882.85 

84.491.93 

5, 385. 19 

775.38 

4,578.54 

14,561.49 

49,570.04 

559.63 

14,415.91 

1,967,95 

1,566.18 

117.22 

709.38 

8, 026. 02 


7, 971. 37 


Colors: 




19,938.86 
23, 661. 16 
8, 761. 12 
14,045.42 

1,531.68 

36,979.29 

3,315.99 

859.80 

4,037.72 

36,567.47 

211.25 

16, 176. 01 

1,595.72 

1,489.82 

2, 010. 79 

40, 110. 80 


10,306.06 

23, 740. 66 

4,086.90 

23,682.62 

8,607.99 
11, 154. 07 
4,655.24 
2,753.14 
166.00 
6,295.58 
5,289.85 
87,308.18 


63, 179. 83 


Corsets 


81, 997. 21 




14, 657. 96 


Drags And chemicals 


73,006.75 


Illustrated periodicals and 
books VT. 


12,826.00 


Jewelry 


52, 809. 49 


Land produce 


81, 107. 17 


Leather 


13, 226. 22 


Uiwn goods 


1, 377. 48 


Metal ware 


19,837.21 


Miscellaneous 


85,382.26 


Musical instrument* 


160,743.83 


Paper 


1,312.59 


Professional and scientific 
instruments 


14,844.08 

2, 289. 18 

850.85 

356.52 

3,410.01 

53,274.94 


64,251,92 




7,936.81 


Watchmen's detectors 

Wine and liquors 


5,261,44 
2,659.26 


▼ooden ware 


7, 155. 68 




137,605.77 






Total 


216,425.84 


185,008.08 


208,071.87 


234,800.46 


844,306.25 
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Value of declared export* for the United States at the several consular offices in German* 
during the year ended June 30, 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 



Chin* 

Dyes, drug*, and chemical*. . . 

Fancy goods and toys 

Gloves 

Hair 

Linen, woolen, and cotton 

goods 

Maohines 

Minerals 

Needles 

Optical goods 

Pipes, smoking 

Seeds and plants 

Sundry goods 



Total. 



Artificial flowers 

Books 

Buttons 

Chemicals and drugs. . . . 

Cigar labels 

Cotton goods 

Dextrin 

Glassware 

Leaf metal 

Linen goods 

Linen yarn 

Paper 

Palm leaves, prepared 

decoration) 

Scouring cloth , 

Silk and half-silk goods 

Sumac, extract of 

Toys 

Woolen and part-woolen goods . 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 80. 



$00, 090. 24 

3,607.60 

92,523.04 

25,783.96 



Dec. 31. 



$26,468.21 

5,805.29 

35,360.37 

33,164.34 



Mar. 81. 



I 



758.27 
1,722.64 
1,622.68 
8,908.67 
7,031.71 



3,541.10 
1,107.89 



202, 297. 80 



1,785.95 
1,422.11 
4,836.40 
1,976.92 ; 
3,318.48 . 



$28,312.25 

5,541.62 

14, 132. 10 

28,148.77 

3, 931. 14 

632.36 

1,461.22 

5, 251. 86 

1,154.36 

11,668.27 



36,613.44 
1,755.48 



9,507.20 
1,690.42 



152,506.94 



111,431.57 



June 30. 



$61,611.46 ! 
10,714.95 » 
85,435.12 
24,782.16 
2,534.70 

8,453.76 
1,235.77 
3,368.60 



8, 134. 05 

1,825.66 

2,783.23 

490.88 



211,320.34 



18,021.02 
254.04 



37,340.90 



1,361.43 
760.70 
802.78 



85,858.40 



1,689.32 



6,824.86 
1, 282. 05 



7,261.85 
128.00 
2,503.09 
4,839.73 
1, 780. 80 
1,601.47 



(for 



Total. 



1,940.19 



I 



1,760.91 

675.73 ' 

143.745.46i 188,442.91 

116.98 116.94 

2,127.93! 126.08 



173.56 



1,991.82 

5,515.86 

1,721.11 

4,905.59 

638.02 

279.47 

620.31 

104, 914. 75 



835.19 
15,096.57 
1, 564. 73 



1,817.17 
16,633.14 



6,389.86 



1,045.66 I 
59,782.88 | 



114.38 

1,823.81 

73,387.38 



5,963.83 J 



130.25 
6,336.92 



125,985.05 217,172.90 < 275,303.65 201,952.73 



Total. 



$177,082.16 

25,669.46 

227, 450. 63 

111,829.23 

6,465.84 

11.630.34 

5,841.74 
15,079.54 

7,039.95 
30,152.46 

1,825.66 
52,444.97 

5,044.67 



677.556.65 



62,796.83 

882.04 

6,184.23 

10,855.59 

3,451.91 

13,182.85 

2,580.77 

2,343.16 

1,296.04 

522,961.52 

233.92 

4,194.20 

114.38 

5,051.33 

164,899.97 

1,564.73 

130.25 

18,690.61 



820,414.33 



GIBRALTAR, 1 

Gibraltar produces nothing to export, and no industries or manufac- 
tories exist, except one for producing artificial ice to meet local demands. 

Having since the beginning of this year transmitted several reports 
on subjects referring to trade connected more directly with the prod- 
uce of the United States, in which flour and tobacco formed two of the 
leading articles, 8 besides giving data regarding the important trade 
at Gibraltar in coal for steam navigation purposes, 3 I am unable to 
offer on this occasion much additional matter of interest. 

The hostilities between the United States and Spain caused a sus- 
pension of commercial intercourse, not only in the navigation of this 
port but in the general traffic with foreign markets, even affecting the 
extensive coasting trade with Spain, Portugal, and Morocco. 

The trade in American flour and refined petroleum, though perhaps 
somewhat less active, was not greatly disturbed, both articles being of 
constant necessity and consumption among all classes of the civil pop- 
ulation of Gibraltar. 



1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 

2 Advance Sheets, No. 47, February 26 ; No. 62, March 16 : No. 103, May 3. Consular 
Reports, No. 211, April, 1898 : No. 212, May, 1898 ; No. 213, June, 1898. 

3 Advance Sheets, No. 20, January 25 ; Consular Reports, No. 210, March, 1898. 
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The importations of American flour, during the eight months ending 
August 31 last, reached 30,947 sacks. 

Owing to the late decline and inactivity in breadstuff's in the leading 
markets of Europe, the supplies from the United Stated have been 
gradually decreasing. There is, however, every likelihood of American 
flour continuing to form the principal article of trade between the 
United States and Gibraltar. With better rates of exchange, a revival 
of business may be expected. 

The British commissariat department still continues to require that 
the troops in this garrison be supplied with fresh bread made solely 
from British flour. The deliveries are made on half yearly contracts, 
the flour arriving direct from London at short intervals. The quality 
of the bread issued seems to satisfy all military requirements. 

No supplies of unmanufactured tobacco have reached this market from 
abroad since my report above referred to. The large quantities which 
previous to April 1 had been imported and stored here, thereby escap- 
ing the Id duty per pound which the British authorities levied upon all 
tobaccos entering this port for sale and consumption, have in the mean- 
time been considerably reduced by constant retail sales. 

The assorted qualities of tobacco, after being chopped and mixed 
together, are neatly made up in packages of one-eighth, one-fourth, and 
one-half pound weight, which are purchased by the 5,000 Spanish 
workmen who enter this fortress every morning (Sundays excepted), 
and who are employed by the British Admiralty in the extensive dock 
and other Government works now in progress in this fortress. 

It is estimated that half of the quantity of tobacco imported previous 
to April 1 last still remains in store unsold; but a revival in the export 
demand for the weed having recently arisen, there is every probability 
that the importers will soon have to renew their supplies, submitting 
to the present duty imposed upon the article. 

It is presumed that the unsettled condition of affairs in Spain, arising 
from the result of the recent war, is offering at this moment greater 
facilities for certain classes of the neighboring Spanish population to 
evade, with less difficulty and risk, the vigilance of the revenue coast 
guards against smuggling. 

American refined petroleum continues to control this market. Bus- 
sian importations have ceased. The trade in American petroleum is in 
the hands of three importers and retailers, doing business direct with 
New York. They have imported 39,805 cases since the commencement 
of this year. 

The moment hostilities commenced between the United States and 
Spain, the private sales in coal diminished considerably at Gibraltar, 
as the following figures will show: 

During the month of January, the sales amounted to 28,220 tons; 
February, to 29,991 tons; March, to 27,493 tons; April, to ,27,553 tons; 
May, to 21,670 tons; June, to 21,684 tons; July, to 18,820 tons; being a 
total of 175,431 tons. 

These were supplied to 1,463 steamships. 

Owing to the long-continued strikes in the coal districts of Wales, 
only North Country and Newcastle coals have been supplied to steamers 
entering this port, and the ruling price is 24s 6d sterling ($5.95) per 
ton, placed in bunkers. 

It has been rumored (I can not vouch for its accuracy) that the Brit- 
ish Admiralty, with its usual foresight, has, in face of the continued 
strikes in Wales, contracted for several thousand tons of coal from a 
limited coal firm in England, to be delivered at Gibraltar, to increase 
the supplies of the dockyard. 
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Cotton, woolen, and linen manufactures are mostly imported direct 
from England. They form a very extensive traffic, especially in fancy 
goods. It is entirely of a retail nature, meeting various demands among 
the Gibraltar population. 

This important branch of trade is chiefly in the hands of the Hebrew 
natives, who are constantly sending their own people to England to 
select and purchase the required supplies. They invariably manage to 
undersell the British importers and retailers. They extend their busi- 
ness by looking to the German, French, and other continental markets 
for their stocks of assorted goods, principally through foreign agents, 
from whom they obtain long credits and many facilities for settling 
invoices. These, with few exceptions, they are unable to settle for cash 
on delivery of the goods. The same system is in vogue with the iron- 
mongery and other retail establishments. 

American goods of various descriptions are to a limited extent sup- 
plied through foreign agencies iu England, on like conditions. This 
credit system suits merchants here better than to order supplies them- 
selves direct from the United States on their own account, which can 
only be done by cash transactions on the shipment or delivery of the 
goods ordered, or under some satisfactory guaranty to the sellers, a 
system which it is seldom they have the means to adopt. 

The condition of the Gibraltar market does not at present admit of 
wholesale transactions in any kind of manufactured goods. The transit 
trade, once so extensive and active, especially with Spain and Morocco, 
may now be considered almost a thing of the past. 

DECLARED EXPORTS, GIBRALTAR. 

Value of declared exports for the United States at Gibraltar during the year ended June 

SO, 1898. 



Article 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. ! Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


Bric-a-brac 


$268.31 
292.82 


$2,691.11 
122. 21 


$2,813.80 
137. 80 
510.29 


$426.56 
269.86 
665.92 
105.76 


$M«9.4S 

822.69 

1, 196 21 


British India goods 


Manuscripts 


Pickled fish 




105 76 


Wines 107.07 




304.65 


411*72 


Total 










668.20 


2, 813. 32 


3, 766. 24 


1, 488. 10 


8,735.86 



Gibraltar, September 3, 1898. 



Horatio J. Sprague, Consul. 



GREECE. 

ATHENS. 

Owing to the interruptions and confusion caused in official circles by 
the late war with Turkey, it is more difficult than ever to secure official 
statistics or other information in relation to the commerce and indus- 
tries of Greece. The Government's annual report of imports and exports 
for 18D7 has not yet been published, and inquiry divulges the fact that 
it is not known when it will appear, as the chief of the bureau of statis- 
tics is at present otherwise engaged. 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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There being nothing in print or made public from which could be 
gleaned the desired information relative to the commerce and industries 
of this consular district for the year 1897 and the first six months of 
1898, 1 can only give the tables of imports and exports for 1896 (which 
did not appear in last year's commercial report from Greece) and such 
other information as I have been able to gather from reliable sources. 

Business in Athens and Piraeus has improved wonderfully since the 
close of the late war with Turkey, and has been for months and is at 
present brisk in nearly every line. Factories are being run to their 
fullest capacities, building has been extensive in both cities during the 
year, and scores of structures are now in course of erection. Many new 
stores and shops and other places of business are being opened, and old 
ones repaired and enlarged. The largest stocks of merchandise ever 
seen in modern Athens are now being displayed by her merchants for 
the fall and winter trade, and everything seems to indicate a prosperous 
period and a marked iucrease in the volume of trade. 

That there was certainly a large gain in the value of imports in 1897 
over former years is proven by figures from the custom-houses of 
Greece, which show that the customs duties collected in 1897 exceed 
those of 1896, a good year, by about 6,000,000 drachmas, or $1,150,000; 
and, judging from the large consignment^ now being received, the 
imports of 1898 will far exceed those of 1897 both in quantity and value. 

A sign of a prosperous and stable period in Greece is the rise in the 
value of her currency. The rate of exchange fell from 1.55 in the last 
month of 1897 to 1.40 in the first half of 1898; and although the recent 
and unusually large importations have caused such a flow of gold to for- 
eign countries that the rate has been forced up a few cents during the last 
month, the indications are that it will fall again in the near future. 

Although the brisk business of the last eight or ten months has 
greatly increased the demand for labor, there are still many idle men 
in Greece, a fact due partly to the large number of refugees driven 
here from Crete during the last year. 

Reference to the following table of imports and exports for the year 
1896 discloses the fact that six countries each furnished more of the 
imports than did the United States, England seven times, and Russia 
more than six times as much. With her vast resources^ skilled labor, 
and inventive genius, the United States should supply this country with 
at least one-half of its imports. American machinery and goods are 
much sought for here, and many of our products reach the Greek con- 
sumer through England and other European countries. 

This consulate is in almost daily receipt of communications from 
manufacturers and merchants of the United States, making inquiries 
in relation to trade here and an opening for their wares. . Such 
inquiries are answered as promply as possible, and the desired infor- 
mation is given when obtainable; but my advice to all would-be 
exporters to Greece is: Do not burden the mails with catalogues and 
other advertising matter that is printed in the English language, as 
they are useless. Send on a live agent, or secure a good representative 
here to represent your interests, if you would secure your share of the 
trade. 

There are certainly openings here for the products of the United 
States, and if our exporters go to work in the proper way, they can 
secure a large share of Greece's import trade. The first step toward 
that end should be a direct line of steamships between the United 
States and Mediterranean ports. With such a line, the expense of 
transferring freight would be saved, as well as losses by delay and 
profits of the middlemen. 
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Sewing machines and watches which have been imported from the 
United States are now on sale in Athens, and numerous other products 
are exposed for sale as English goods, having been imported through 
English houses. Canadian cheese finds its way to the tables here; 
why not the cheese and butter of the United States! With a direct 
line of steamers they can certainly come, with profit to the shippers. 
Good American bicycles, windmills, and various kinds of machinery and 
tools can find a ready market here; but they must be well and strongly 
constructed ; no flimsy affairs which have been " built to sell.'' Manufac- 
turers that do not send their best machines to European markets, where 
they have to compete with the products of the Old World, make a serious 
mistake. 

Agriculture in Greece, although lacking many of the modern facili- 
ties that exist in other countries, increases almost as rapidly as does 
trade, and will not fail to expand still further in the future, owing to 
the recent establishment of agricultural stations, model farms, etc. 

The public works now in course of construction will doubtless con- 
tribute greatly to the development of the country. The completion of 
the Larissa railway, and of the Mylo-Calamata line, also the works of 
the port of Piraeus, with docks and dockyards; the supplementary 
works for the port of Patras; the works of irrigation and drainage in 
Thessaly, and the waterworks of Athens, with other improvements of 
less importance, are but waiting for money to be granted. A royal 
decree, issued in conformity with a law passed last year, authorizes the 
establishment of agricultural stations in four different provinces of 
Greece — ^Etolia and Acarnania, Achaia and Elida, Messina, and at 
Corfu. 

The following-named manufactories were opened at Piraeus in 1897: 
One cloth mill, one soap factory, one steam sawmill, one linseed-oil fac- 
tory, three distilleries, and a manufactory of chemical productions. 

The following table shows the number of manufactories now in oper- 
ation at Piraeus, the cloth mills containing 1,037 looms and 77,500 
spindles: 



Industry. 


Number. 


Industry. 


Number. 




9 
14 

9 
27 

4 
3 
1 
1 


Macaroni factories 


9 




Tanneries- * rr -- - 


2 


Engineering shops and iron foundries. . 
Distilleries 


Dynamite factories 


2 


Chair factories 


20 




Match factory ,. . . T . r T ...... , 


1 




Dyeing works 


8 




Rope factories 


3 


Glass factory 











Movement of foreign shipping at Piraus, 1896-97. 





1896. 


1897. 


Flag. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 1 Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Italian 


233 
181 
83 
170 
47 
29 
27 
8 


288,317 

255,835 

204,708 

80,594 

52,056 

23,822 

81,938 

7,778 




227 
181 
83 
168 
46 
29 
27 
8 


288,151 
256,835 
204,708 
79,825 
51,695 
23,822 
31, 938 
7,778 


247 303,062 
162 1 287,592 
114 274,365 
72 30,360 
41 43,500 
31 25,911 
17 1 19,094 
6 i 6,182 
232 279,847 


256 
162 
114 
72 
41 
31 
17 
6 
232 


303,251 


French 


237,592 


Russian 


274,365 


Turkish 


■80,360 




43,500 


Dutch 


25,911 


Danish 


19,094 


Swedish and Norwegian . . . 
Austrian 


6,182 
279,847 




. ( ! 
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Value ofimport8 and exports of Greece, by countries, in 1896 and 1895. 
IMPORTS. 



Country. 



1806. 



1895. 



England 

Russia 

Turkey 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

France 

United States.... 

Italy 

Belgium 

Egypt.. 

Roumania 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Other countries.. 



Dollars, a 

6,315,000 

5,615,000 

8,343,000 

2,645,000 

2, 107, 000 

1,728,000 

078,000 

603,000 

538,000 

110,000 

298,000 

188,000 

15,000 

984,000 



5,939,000 

5,486,000 

1,869,000 

2,583,000 

1,628,000 

1,310,000 

751,000 

472,000 

276,000 

72,000 

126,000 

89,000 



EXPORTS. 



Country. 



England 

Turkey 

Belgium 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Italy 

Holland 

Germany 

Egypt 

rnited States.... 

"Rpflmspift 

Other countries. . 



1896. 



DoOart.a 

3,568,000 

1,666,000 

1.613,000 

1,493,000 

1,363,000 

1,276,000 

778,000 

661,000 

657,000 

543,000 

525,000 

160,000 

62,000 



1895. 



DoUart. 

3,248,000 

1,602,000 

1,511,000 

1,024,000 

1, 149, 000 

1,539,000 

1,132,000 

599,000 

981,000 

322,000 

453,000 

187,000 



a In round numbers. 



Imports exceeded exports by $11,103,000. 

Daniel E. McGinley, Consul. 
ATHENS, October 20 y 1898. 



PATKAS.i 

The trade of the Peloponnesus and the Ionian Islands for the first half 
of the calendar year 1898 has shown marked improvement over that of 
the year 1897, dne in part to the improved financial condition of the 
Government and the consequent reduction in exchange, and in part to 
the unprecedented crop of currants, which is the main product of this 
section of Greece. 

The retention law, whereby the Government retains 15 per cent of all 
currants for export, continues in force, and apparently serves its pur- 
pose of maintaining a steady demand and fair prices. 



TRADE. 



The consumption of Greek currants in the United States for this year 
and for many years past has not varied appreciably, which is a rather 
significant fact, when the enormous increase in the population of the 



1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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United States is taken into consideration. I am of the opinion tbat the 
dried and evaporated fruits of the Western States are supplying a 
demand that would otherwise require the imported currants. This leads 
me to believe that California raisins would find a strong market in Eng- 
land, where the demand for a high grade of currants increases annually. 

Previous to the year 1898, practically all of the currants exported 
from Greece required cleaning by the merchant before being sold to the 
trade. Recently, various cleaning machines have been introduced by 
the exporters, and an increasing quantity of cleaned and assorted cur- 
rants is being shipped. An American-Greek company has imported 
American machinery, operated by a gas engine. This is now working 
full capacity, cleaning currants for shippers. 

In connection with this enterprise, it is interesting to know that this 
company is obliged to keep its process secret, at great inconvenience, 
for the reason that the Greek Government gives no protection to inven- 
tions or patents of any kind. There is a copyright law, but it is said 
to be inefficient. 

Licorice root in the crude form is an important article of export to 
the United States from the lower Peloponnesus. In the year 1896, it 
amounted to 1,300 tons, in 1897 to 600 tons, and for the season of 1898 
to 870 tons, valued at $31,172. 

An English company has recently abandoned this territory, which 
formerly furnished a plentiful supply of the root, for richer fields in the 
interior of Asia Minor and in the Caucasian Mountains. The com- 
pany reports that with a continuation of the present favorable season, 
it hopes to ship no less than 15,000 tons of crude licorice root to the 
United States this year. 

Petroleum is the principal article of importation from the United 
States to this consular district, the total consumption being practically 
supplied from that source. Three hundred and eighty-four thousand 
gallons were landed here between January 1 and July 1, 1898. The 
importation and sale of petroleum or any product thereof is a Govern- 
ment monopoly. 

Efforts have been made to induce the Government to import gasoline 
with which to operate stationary eugines, etc., but as yet no steps have 
been taken. This is a serious handicap to the users of small engines. 
Coal gas, even when obtainable, is of a poor quality and expensive, and 
coal and fuel of all kinds are so costly that with the most favorable 
conditions, manufacturing in Greece is done under great disadvantage. 

A company of American and English capitalists has purchased the 
gas-lighting plant of the town of Patras (50,000 population) under an 
agreement to light the streets and public squares of the city with elec- 
tric light and to improve the quality of the gas. This company will 
equip its electric-light plant with American machinery. 

I hear that there are many articles of American manufacture sold in 
Greece, which have been shipped here indirectly through English and 
German merchants. A thorough examination into the business meth- 
ods prevailing among the local merchants, and an acquaintance with 
the trade to which they are obliged to cater, leads me to believe that 
the American manufacturer does not sacrifice any profits by having his 
goods sold in Greece through the medium of foreign merchants. 

It will undoubtedly be many years before American trade exhausts 
the lucrative commercial fields of the undeveloped countries, and finds 
itself forced into the markets of comparatively unproductive and non- 
self-sustaining countries, where the details of business are so compli- 
cated that profits never seem equal to the value of the energy expended. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

Nearly all of the principal towns of the Peloponnesus are now acces- 
sible by railway, the various routes along the southern coast having 
been extended during the past year, and also from the eastern coast 
into the interior. 

The boats of the following steamship companies call regularly at 
Patras: The Cunard Company; Layland Company, of Liverpool; Aus- . 
trian Lloyd, of Trieste; and the Messageries Maritimes, of Marseilles. 
The Anchor Line and the Phelps Brothers Company call regularly dur- 
ing the currant-shipping season — August to December. The last two 
lines ply between New York and Mediterranean ports and carry the 
bulk of Greek currants destined for America. 

PORT AND QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 

Vessels arriving from foreign ports must receive pratique and sub- 
mit to quarantine doctor's visit before entering port. Vessels arriving 
from infected ports are subject to eleven days', and from suspected ports 
five days' quarantine; usually the cargo is unloaded during this time. 
Stevedores once placed on board for this purpose are compelled to 
remain until expiration of quarantine. 

Licensed pilots are employed for taking vessels into and out of port. 
In port vessels anchor and moor stern on to piers and moles. Load- 
ing and discharging cargoes is invariably accomplished by lighters. 

PORT CHARGES. 

Keporting, entering, and clearing for the first port, $10.25; subse- 
quent ports, $5.12; total not to exceed $27. Stamps for manifests and 
clearances, first, $2.50; subsequent, $1.25. Anchorage, light, and har- 
bor dues, per ton, discharging or loading full cargo, 10 cents; discharg- 
ing and loading full cargo, 20 cents. Vessels up to 1,000 tons, dis- 
charging or loading one-fifth full cargo, 6£ cents; health dues, one-fifth 
of 1 cent per ton; indorsing bill of health, two-fifths of 1 cent per ton 
at first and last ports. 

For entering or leaving port the pilotage is $5. 

According to Greek law, all vessels proceeding to Greek ports are 
required to obtain from their last foreign port of call a sealed envelope 
from the Greek consular authority, containing, besides their bill of 
health, a bill of lading and manifest of all cargo intended for Greek 
ports, all duly certified by said cousular authority, and a manifest also 
certified for any cargo not intended for Greek ports. 

Failure to comply with these regulations is punishable by a fine not 
exceeding $100. 

CANAL. 

The ship canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, and connecting the 
Gulf of Corinth with the Gulf of ^Egina, has not proved to be a suc- 
cess from a financial or maritime point of view. 

This is said to be due to the dangers arising from the narrowness of 
the waterway (82 feet) and the force of the currents caused by the 
variation in tides at the outlets of the canal. 

No public works of importance have been begun in this consular 
district during the past year. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



EXCHANGE. 

The premium on gold and bills of exchange has been diminishing 
gradually since the war rates of 1895, but still remains high, quotations 
being 144f paper currency as equivalent to 100 standard coin currency 
(gold). 

The value of the paper drachma at present is 13.3 cents United 
States currency; par value, 19.3 cents United States currency. 

COTTON GOODS. 

Unbleached (gray) cotton cloth (sheeting), widths 30 and 32 inches, 
weights 3j and 3£ yards to the pound, 15 to 17 picks to the inch, is in 
greater demand in this district than all other cotton textiles. This 
grade of cloth is manufactured in Piraeus in considerable quantities. 
Next in importance of consumption is the heavier bleached shirting, 
widths 33 and 35 inches, weights 4f and 4£ yards to the pound, picks 17, 
18, and 20 to the inch. This grade of cloth is used generally in making 
the "fustinella" (skirt) of the national costume. 

English manufacturers make a specialty of this quality, and take 
care to have the goods lettered in Greek characters, " Fustinella 
brand," etc There is a still heavier grade of this auality, which is 
worn by the women, and also used largely for household purposes. 

EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES. 

The exports declared for the United btates from this consular distiict 
from January 1 to July 1, 1898, were: Currants, 9245,220; licorice root, 
$31,172; olives, $9,561; total, $285,953. 

Shipments of currants from January 1 to July 1, 1898, were: United 
Kingdom, 10,600 tons; Continent, 8,500 tons; United States, 3,600 tons; 
Australia, 500 tons; Trieste, Venice, etc., 500 tons; Canada, direct, 
200 tons; France, 1,000 tons; total, 24,900 tons. 

From July 1, 1898, up to date (November 1), this year's crop of cur- 
rants has been exported to the extent of 99,100 tons (to the United 
States, 5,200 tons). 

GENERAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports for tlie port of Patras from January 1 to July 1, 1898. 



Article. 



Cord Age pounds. 

Cotton goods do... 

Linen goods do... 

Woolen goods do... 

Silk goods do... 

Wheat bushels. 

Fish and seafood pounds. 

Sugar do... 

Rice and vegetables do... 

Coffee and tea ao . . . 

Wine, beer, and spirits do... 

Lumber and staves do... 

Metals, machiuery do. . . 

Hides, raw and dressed do... 

Drugs and medicines do. . . 

Paints and oils do. . . 

Pottery and glassware do... 

Paper, in bulk do... 

Arms pieces . 

Minerals, coal, sulphur pounds. 

Hemp do... 

Wax, artificial do... 

Starch and fish glue do... 



United 



70 90ft I 



297,000 . 

3,620 . 

25,300 '. 



282,000 

2,670 

4,500 

3,270 

810 



988,752 

861 

39,080 

4,361 

15,380 

1,761 



9, 670, 420 
36,435 I 
40,961 
4,266 



491, 910 



68,183 



79,780 
11,700 
44,130 



1,130,790 



81,500 



Austria. Belgium. France. 



4,800 

12,300 

1,060 

8,740 

330 

430 

75 200 

517, 810 

114,358 

9,820 

2,420 

745,100 

215, f 84 

4,516 

9,872 

2,253 

55,782 

128,422 

7 



22,326 
5,346 
2,628 



3,000 

6,600 | 

1,200 

640 



486,760 
230 



14,790 
57,604 



152 



2,499 

836 

13,755 



19,500 
2,100 
6,920 
1.206 



11,100 



4,812 

348 

9,015 

98,631 

2,840 

1.561 

21, 901 

119,229 

840 

1.806 

148,810 

3,452 

11,310 

7,938 
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Import* for the port of Patras from January 1 to July 1, 1898— Con tinned. 



Article. 



Germany. 



Cordage pound*. 

Cotton goods do... 

Linen goods do... 

"Woolen goods do... 

811k goods do... 

Wheat bushels. 

Fish and sea food pounds. 

Rice and vegetables do... 

Coffee and tea do... 

"Wine, beer, and spirits do... 

Lumber and staves do... 

If etals, machinery do... 

Hides, raw and dressed do... 

Drags and medicines do. . . 

Paints and oils do... 

Pottery and glassware do... 

Paper in balk do... 

Arms pieces. 

Hemp pounds. 

Wax, artificial do... 

Starch and flan glue do... 



4,500 

10,300 

510 

8,328 

160 



57,240 
751 
304 



100,480 
726 
6,264 
36,600 
104,124 
33,661 



1,278 
2,679 
2,802 



Switzer- 
land. 



2,700 



300 
156 



60,475 



18 



Italy. 



72.400 
5,700 

240 
1,018 

120 



25,800 
110, 130 



360 

201,960 

16,845 

6.978 

950 

2,534 

64,020 

6,288 

63 

45,276 

2,478 

1.836 



Russia. 




354,000 
57,400 
36,119 



5,760 



50,000 
23,700 
7,890 
3,147 
300 



210 



50,360 



12,594 

24,504 

120 









1,610 ;.. 






690 




i,440 1 






4,350 


! | 




, 




2,889 |.. 









Exports from the port of Patras from January 1 to July 1, 1898. 



America. England. Austria. Australia. France. 



a™** {£S£:: 

™~ {BEST:: 

Alcohol, cog™ {Solu™: - 

™»>» {BBS:: 

«•* {SKSf:: 

o»vo.u {gg* :: 

hi*» {5oS.£:: 

«— {BE?:: 

lmm — -{Soffit?:: 

b~ {SoSa£:: 

*—« fiSSST:: 

Total values dollars.. 



7,200,000 

245,000 

1,020 

47 



3,371 
524 



618 
116 



465 
128 



9,876,400 

376,860 

4,778 

233 



9,738 
382 
782 

5,257 



182 
52 



241,706 

7,286 

796,887 

38,049 

98 

34 

73,478 

2,905 



118,324 
34,640 



3,126 

61 

80.765 

1,924 



245,815 | 382,784 | 



84,899 



391,480 
9,767 



370 
52 



9,819 



3,433,780 

98,876 

1,213,779 

59,960 

93 

32 



8,876 
2,606 



1.170 
27 



161,505 



Germany. 



/pounds.. 
\dollars.. 

/pounds.. 
\dollars .. 

/pounds.. 
(dollars .. 

/Bounds.. 
\doUars .. 

/pounds.. 
{dollars.. 

/pounds.. 
\dollars.. 

/nounds.. 
\dollars.. 

/pounds.. 
\dollars.. 

**-» {BBS?:: 

/pounds. . 
tdollars.. 

/pounds.. 
\dollars .. 



Total values dollars. 



Currants 

Wines 

Alcohol, cognac . 

VaJonia 

Silks 

Olive oil 

Hides 

Cheese 



1,678,942 

40,780 

71,872 

3,486 

978 

330 



Bran .... 
Tobacco. 



Holland. 



786,971 
31,190 



44,596 



1,759 
510 



Italy. ' Bussia. Turkey. Egypt. 



42,77$ , 
1,289 
241,370 
11,386 I 



2,376 

68 

4,820 

220 



986 
27 



92,979 ! 
3, 710 i 



497 , 

76 ' 



148 
.53 



83 
525 



1,307 
38 

1,597 
78 

1,174 
216 



144, 
26 ' 
825 



1,068 
215 



2,800 
510 



367 
72 



16,488 



503 | 1,115, 



404 



PATRAS, November 18, 1898. 



Alonzo C. Yates, Consul 
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DECLARED EXPORTS, GREECE. 

Value of declared exports for the United States at the consular offices in Greece for the 

year ended June SO, 1898. 



Article. 




Quarter 


ending- 
Mar. 31. 




Total. 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Jane 30. 


ATHENS. 








$1,000.00 


$1,000.00 
873.00 






$873.66 
348.00 




Fish 








343.00 






$1,000.00 




1,000.00 








7,007.76 


7, 007. 76 


Olives 




15.86 
246.00 
871.25 




15.36 


Olive oil 








240.00 




$222.16 


840.00 
100.00 
20.00 


2,057.00 
40.00 


3,490.41 




140.00 








20.00 








200.00 


200.00 




84.68 




34.68 




7,471.48 
6.00 






7,471.48 
6.00 


wgp* :::::::*.:::*.*". 


















Total 


256.84 


9, 326. 09 


1,960.00 


10,804.76 


21, 847. 69 






PATRJLS. 


135.00 


180.00 


40.20 
73.10 
88.00 
90.00 
150,904.20 
190.00 
400.80 




305.20 






73.10 


Chalva 


60.00 

70.00 

340, 663. 50 

800.00 


70.00 

90.00 

282,500.65 

200.00 




166.00 


Cheese 


77.50 
88, 815. 90 


827.50 




868,324.25 


Figa 


690.00 




400.30 








81,171.15 


31, 171. 15 
600.00 




300.00 


800.00 




Oil: 


102.20 

101.80 

5,299.45 


116.00 


218.20 








101.80 


Olives 


959.05 


4,530.90 


4,261.75 


15, 051. 15 




200 00 






716.85 


222.95 


939.80 




130.66" 




1,633.65 
130.00 










120.90 




65.50 


186.40 










Total 




289, 756. 10 


163, 956. 10 


124,230.75 


920, 520. 50 






PULSUS. 

Books 






40.00 




40.00 


Brandy (cognac) 

Butter 


171.00 




80.00 

14.00 

692.00 


201 00 






14.00 




94.00 




394.00 
6,286.00 


1,180.00 

6,236.00 

476.00 


Cliffs tone (natural magnesite) . 

Figs 

Fire bricks (magnesite) 

Fish (dried) 




476.00 
• ♦--• 






1, 476. 00 


2,185.00 
26.00 




3, 611. 00 
89.00 


13.00 
808.00 


dried) 




308.00 






1,439.66 

292.00 

7,892.00 


1,439.00 
776.00 


Magnesite (calcined) 


484.00 








7,892.00 
40.00 


M Ratio spirits (kind of brandy) . 






40.00 
820.00 
204.00 


Oil (olive) 


102.00 




865.00 

245.00 

20.00 

12,555.00 

48.00 


787.00 


Olives 




449.00 








20.00 




5,408.00 


1,279.00 


12,259.00 


81, 498. 00 




48.00 








13.00 


13. 0D 








64.00 


64 00 








33.00 
89.00 


83.00 


"Wine 








89.00 




1 






Total 


6,246.00 


8,239.00 


31,751.00 


14,015.00 


55, 251. 00 
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ITALY. 

CASTEIiliAMARE.' 

The principal articles of export from this consular district for the first 
six months of 1898, compared with the same period of 1897, were: 



Article. 


1808. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Chick-pease 


$850.27 

31,601.22 

1,684.33 

2,687.30 

286.30 

230,550.40 

00,741.00 

14,412.44 

255.63 

675.37 

1,206.44 

3,303.30 


$120.50 






$12, 771. 20 


Garlic 


842.07 
1,447.78 


HaiTIII ,..,^-r-...r.rr,--T,r». ., TTT -,- TI . 






80 81 


Macaroni ., ,».. T -.,. IT -.. r . ._ r -,.,... , 




72,730.38 
142,898.04 


Orasgee and lemons -. 


""i2,25i."78" 


OliYe'oii 






Tomatoes... 




Walnuts 





768 45 


Wine 


...... 









Total 


306,354.26 


14, 664. 18 


220,257.88 





It will be observed that for the period above named, there has been 
a decrease of exports at this consulate of $214,593.75. This is due to 
the operation of the new tariff law so far as macaroni and cheese are 
concerned, and to causes elsewhere stated in relation to oranges and 
lemons. 

The quantity of fruit exported from Sorrento to the United States 
from January 1 to June 30, 1898, as noted above, shows a consider- 
able decrease compared with that of last season — 1897. The crop of 
both oranges and lemons having been very short, speculators preferred 
to export the same to Continental markets, where good prices were 
obtained. Shippers generally are timid in sending their goods to the 
United States market, as in past years, on account of the heavy duties. 

The outlook for the new crop of Sorrento oranges and lemons prom- 
ises to be fine in quality, and the quantity is expected to be two-thirds 
of an average crop. 

It is to be hoped that if the fruit escapes damage from the elements 
in the winter, the exportation will be larger than during the past 
season. 

As regards the steamer service for the transportation of fruit, there 
are few lines which give satisfaction to the trade. It is believed that 
faster steamers, giving proper ventilation to the fruit and quicker pas- 
sages, may be put on in the near future. 

Joseph E. Hayden, Consul. 
CASTEiiLAMABE, November 2, 1898. 



CATANIA.* 

Owing to my recent arrival at this post, I am unable to give as full a 
report on this subject as its importance merits. I have made careful 
inquiry into the condition of the principal articles of production and 
manufacture, and present herewith the best information obtainable. 



1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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ORANGES. 

• 

This year's crop of oranges will be much greater than that of last 
season, which was a very poor one. The increase is estimated at 50 
per cent and the expected yield is placed at 1,300,000 boxes. The 
fruit is not as fine in appearance as usual, owing to the sickness known 
as " black " which prevails in some localities and causes the fruit to be 
covered with black spots, which are picked off by young girls before 
packing, causing an additional expense*, but the quality of the fruit is 
not injured. The total expected yield for this consular district is 
estimated as follows: 

Boxes. 

Catania and provinces 800, 000 

Syracuse and provinces , 500,000 

Total 1,300,000 

It might be added that as the fruit is still exposed to all the dangers 
of wind and weather, storms and gales being frequent from December 
to March, and to the possible danger of frost, the quantity may be 
reduced considerably. 

LEMONS. 

The quantity of lemons will be about the same as last year, which 
had an average crop, but the quality of the fruit is somewhat inferior, 
having suffered by what is known as "louse" (pidocchio) and "white" 
(bianca), which spots the fruit and gives it a bad appearance. The 
yield for the consular district is estimated and divided as follows: 

Boxes. 

Catania and vicinity 100,000 

Acirealeand vicinity 600,000 

Giarre, Mascali, and Piedmont 300,000 

Province of Syracuse 300,000 

Total 1,200,000 

The remainder is expected to yield 3,500 pipes or casks of 130 gallons 
each of concentrated lemon juice, and about 310,000 pounds of essence 
or oil of lemon. 

ALMOMDS. 

The crop has been a small one, only one-half to two-thirds of the 
average. The reason for the shortage was frost, cold winds, and gales 
during the blossoming season, especially in the districts of Syracuse 
and Avola, where the crop had been exceedingly small. The almost 
total failure of the crop in France and the very small stocks which 
remained in the spring from the last reduced crop, caused a consider- 
able advance in the prices over those of last year. From January to 
March, prices ranged for Palma-Girgenty, 60s. to 53s. per 50 kilograms 
($14.58 to $12.87 for 112 pounds), free on board at Catania. After the 
aamage to the growing crop as above noted, prices advanced from 53s. 
($12.87) in February to 59s. ($14.33) in April, 66s. ($16.04) in May, 73s. 
($17.74) in June, and then fluctuated very little during July, August, 
and September, bt>t in October advanced to 75s. per 50 kilograms 
($18.23 for 112 pounds). The export during September and October has 
been very large, and the stocks are already much reduced in this con- 
sular district. The average quality has been good. 
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FILBERTS. 

The stocks carried over from last season being very small, prices 
commenced to advance and from January to June, increased from 37s. 
3d. ($9.05) to 46s. ($11.18). These prices are per 100 kilograms (220.46 
pounds). The new crop was at first reported to be small, but it resulted 
in an average one, and can be estimated for the district at 18,000 to 
20,000 bags of 100 kilograms each. The last year's crop was totally 
consumed in June. 

During the gathering season the weather was very unsettled, 
showers occurring frequently, and therefore the nuts became dark col- 
ored. Shipments during September aud October have been very large, 
and there is but a small stock remaining. The present price is 37s. 
($9) per 220.46 pounds. 

LINSEED. 

There has been a larger crop than last year; the amount is placed 
at about 2,000 tons. The quality is about the average. Prices ruled 
from 128. Id. to 12s. 4d. during July, August, and September, and 
advanced in October to 12s. 9d. ($3.10) per 112 pounds, free on board 
at Catania. 

MUSTA.RD SEED. 

The crop has been small, 4,500 to 5,000 bags of 100 kilograms each, 
and as the crop at Bari, Italy, was also reported to be a small one, 
prices advanced materially from 12s. ($2.92) in April, for June delivery 
to 16s. ($3.89) in May, 23s. ($5.59) in June. They have since fluctuated 
but little, say from 21s. 6d. ($5.23) to 22s. 6d. ($5.47) for 112 pounds, and 
are now quoted at 21s. 3d. ($5.18). 

CANA.RY SEED. 

Owing to the low prices of last season, only a small amount was sown, 
and therefore there has been but a small crop. The export trade has 
been very dull and amounted to only about 1,000 bags during the year. 
The present stock may be about 2,500 bags; present price is 7s. 9d. 
($1.88) for 112 pounds, free on board at Catania. 

LICORICE. 

Owing to higher wages in the interior of Sicily, caused by the sul- 
phur trust, the output has diminished, but there was a large import of 
root from Calabria (South Italy) and Greece. The total production of 
licorice paste in blocks and sticks amounted during the year to about 
5,600 quintals of 220 pounds each, being about 20 per cent more than 
the preceding year. The leading factories continue to be Bernardo 
Fichera, Marco Coco Testa, and Fratelli Eapisardi. 

The average price of root during the season, 1897-98, has been 9.50 to 
9.75 lire ($1.75 to $1.80) per 100 kilograms (220.46 pounds). The prices 
of the paste are generally lower than in former years, and average, in 
blocks, according to quality and brand, 95 to 100 lire ($17.45 to $18.35) 
per 100 kilograms,- in sticks, per 100 kilograms, 135 to 145 lire ($24.75 
to $26.60). 
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TOMATOES. 

An increased acreage has been cultivated and the crop was a good 
one. It can be estimated in Catania and Syracuse at about 27,000 to 
28,000 tons, from which will be produced about 2,700 to 2,800 tons of 
paste and sauce. This article has become quite important for the 
Catania trade, and the manner of preparing the paste and sauce has 
improved considerably. A new and important industry is developing 
here, in preparing tomato sauce in tin cans of about 150 grams each, 
net. The probable export can be estimated as follows: 1,500 tons 
extract or paste, " boiled y* 500 tons extract red, crude; 300 tons sauce 
in tin cans, as above. The chief consumption of sauce and paste is by 
the provinces of northern Italy. However, large quantities of paste, 
crude and boiled, are exported to South America, where many Ital- 
ians are living. The average prices duriug the season for paste, crude 
or boiled, ruled at 38 to 40 lire ($7 to $7.35) per 100 kilograms (220.46 
pounds); for the sauce in tin, tne wholesale price is 14 centisimi (2.6 
cents). The leading firms for export are Bernardo Fichera, Giacoma 
Saudmeyer, and Sebasti Sapienza. 

WINE. 

The quality of the wine has suffered on account of the heavy rains 
during the time of gathering the grapes, causing them to commence to 
spoil. The wine will be lighter in per cent of alcohol, and perhaps will 
not keep so well as last year. The phylloxera continued to destroy 
large vineyards, and has appeared in other parts of this consular dis- 
trict. The planting of new vineyards with American sprouts continues 
on a very large scale, these beiug considered proof against the attack 
of the phylloxera. Old wine, in consequence of the expected inferior 
quality of the new wine, has advanced considerably. Good quality of 
red wine, containing 12 to 13 per cent of alcohol, is quoted at $4.45 per 
100 liters (26.418 gallons), free on board at Catania, new chestnut casks 
free. 

SULPHUR. 

The export from Catania to all countries in 1897 was 123,350 tons, 
against 134,000 tons in 1890 (2,275 pounds), and from January 1 to 
November 30, 1898, 116,950 tons, against 118,550 tons in the same period 
of 1897, thus varying very little during the present year. The stocks 
on hand, at the end of November, are much larger than last year, say 
71,000 tons, against 52,500 tons at the end of November, 1897. This is 
the largest amount ever held at this place. The bulk is in the hands 
of the Anglo-Sicilian Sulphur Company, and therefore does not affect 
the market, as large shipments are expected to be made during Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, of refined and ground sulphur, for the use of 
vineyards. The prices were fluctuating during the year, and reached 
the highest point in May and June. During one month, the quality 
"best seconds " sold for much more than the refined. After the heavy 
shipments to the United States in May and June, the market declined, 
but recovered lately, and the prices are now, at the end of November, 
1898, as follows: Best seconds, unmixed, in bulk, $19.35 per 2,275 
pounds; best thirds, in bulk, $18.70 per 2,275 pounds; refined blocks, 
in bulk, $20.45 per 2,275 pounds; flowers of.sulphur, in bags, $24.65 per 
2,240 pounds, all free on board at Catania. Terms, three months' 
bankers' credit. 
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Export of brimstone from January 1 to November SO, 1898, in tone (IS can tar 8, 2,275 

pounds). 



To— 



Catauia. 



189Y. 1898. 



America 

England 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark . 

Ruasia 

8pain 

Portugal 

Franc*) 

Austria 

Greece and Turkey 

India 

Sundries 

Italy 



Total 118,559 I 116,957 



1,466 
9,422 
1,321 
3,041 
9,691 
4,420 
1,330 
2,853 
2,370 
3,900 
11, 493 
13,971 
1,446 
1,235 
50,594 



2,515 

8, 202 

700 

4,190 

10,545 
2,906 
4,707 
2,905 
2,529 
8,046 

10,269 

24,409 
1,203 
1,521 

37,310 



Sicily. 



1897. 



108,972 

22,224 

8,740 

3,589 

20,275 

12,282 

16,725 

3,514 

7,008 

73, 321 

16,439 

14,067 

3,103 

2,490 

66,352 



379, 101 



1898. 



131, 678 

16, 372 

7,504 

5,075 

26, 727 

13,260 

. 14, 980 

5,040 

7,782 

84,369 

15, 878 

24,945 

1,203 

5,190 

55,421 



415, 424 



ASPHALT. 



There has been a marked increase during 1898 over 1896 and 1897 in 
the amount of asphalt exported from Syracuse, the port from which all 
the asphalt in the district is shipped. During 1896 the total shipments 
were 6,000 tons, and in 1897 the total amounted to, 11,340 tons. For 
1898, shipments were made as follows: Sicily Company, to America, 
5,000 tons; Austria, 800 tons; Germany, 9,300 tons; total, 15,100 tons. 
Compagnie G6n£rale des Asphaltes de France, to France, 4,236 tons; 
America, 2,000 tons; England, 2,000 tons; total, 8,236 tons. Messrs. 
Aviline & Co., to England, 300 tons; Germany, 300 tons; Italy, 105 tons; 
total, 705 tons. Total for 1898, 24,041 tons. 



COAL. 



The prices for the year have been considerably higher than last year, 
when the ruling rates were, for Newcastle, 15s.; Newport, 17s., and 
Cardiff, 18s. per ton of 2,240, free on board at Catania, aboard ship in 
bunkers. The prices for this year have been as follows, delivered in 
bunkers aboard ship : 





February. 


April. 


June. 


August. 


October and 
November. 


Newcastle 


t. d. 
21 5 

21 

22 


DoUs. 

$5.21 
5.10 
5.35 


t. d. 

22 6 

24 

25 


Doll*. 

$5.47 

5.84 

6.08 


: d. 

24 

25 6 

26 6 


Dotti. 

$5.84 

6.20 

6.45 


«. d. 
24 
26 
26 « 


DoUi. 

$5.84 
6.33 
6.45 


$. d. 

22 

23 6 
25 


DoUs. 
$5.35 
5.72 


Cardiff. 


6.08 







The principal dealers are A. W. Elford & Co., Robert O. Franck, and 
Fratelli Bonanna. 

The importation of American shooks for fruit boxes for this year 
amounted to about $10,000. There are large quantities of American 
petroleum and lard imported, practically all that is used in this local- 
ity. A few weeks ago, an order was placed with an American firm for 
steam pumps. American clocks of the cheaper grades find ready sale, 
and are kept by all jewelers. Everyone freely acknowledges the supe- 
riority of American wares, and if the proper means were employed our 
o B 98— vol 2 25 
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trade could be largely increased in many lines of manufacture, espe- 
cially furniture, safes, locks, shelf hardware, and light farming imple- 
ments; but the trade can not be secured by catalogues. Agents with 
samples who speak Italian are absolutely necessary. French may be 
the language of diplomacy, but the language of trade is that of the 
country to which you wish to sell your wares, and until our manufac- 
turers send representatives who speak the language to meet prospective 
customers, no perceptible increase of trade cau be expected. 

Alexander Heingartner, 

Consul. 
Catania, December 28 \ 1898. 



Importation to the port of Catania from foreign oountrie* during the gear 1897. 



Article. 



Austria. 



Spirits, beverages, oils, pe- 
troleum, eto 

Colonials, spices, drugs, 
coffee, tobacco 

Chemicals, medicines, res- 
in, perfumer} 

Colors, dyewood, nutgal) 
for tanning, varnish 

Hemp, jute, linen, fibrous 
plants 

Cotton, thread, and woven 
fabrics 

Woolen fabrios 

Silk, velvet, and thread 
woven fabrios 

Lumber, wood articles, 
shooks, straw, etc 

Paper, printed matter, 
books, musio 

Hides, leather, belting, etc . 

Minerals and metals, raw, 
and the manufactures 
thereof, hardware, ma- 
chinery , etc 

Stone, coal, porcelain , glass- 
ware 

Grain, wheat, starch, flour 
and products thereof, 
vegetable prod acts and 
dried fruit 

Animals and their prod- 
ucts, fish, eto 

Sundries, rubber goods, 
toys, and musical instru- 
ments 

Precious metals 



Franoe. 



Lire. 
7,217.43 

80,900.20 

25,402.02 

30, 073. 78 

5, 261. 10 

25,700.20 
280,430.70 

26,018.00 

I 

1,006,074.78 

80.651.20 1 
21, 670. 20; 



72, 800. 50 
15,334.67 



Lire. 
2,666.07 

183.08 

20,462.07 

2,881.82 

4,141.40 

515.50 
43,476.00 

18,866.00 

11,460.21 

21,708.00 
108.824.60 

34,333.30 
42,630.66 



69,878.57 20,200.48 24,410.40 
9,710.95 757.70 10,636.00 



Germany. 



Lire. 
0,261.71 

2,451.00 

130,222.51 

4,020.27 

4,665.00 

41,602.50 
86,213.50 

43,080.00 

15,372.25 

11,740.85 
284,630.10 



Great 
Britain. 



Greece and 
Malta. 



Lire. 
50,041.40; 

78,788.75' 

225,588.00' 

1.166.20 1 

30, 107. 60 

40,623.25; 
141, 045. 10 

8,812.00 

7, 301. 20 

0,760.80 
179,152.20 



United 
States and 



48,037.27 334,428.14 
21,865.071,288,421.78 



I 



J 



58,003.80] 11,256.76, 31,523.70 6,530.50 



•I- 



Total imports {l^gJS' 

Total imports, 1896 . . $317, 605. 84, 



6.83L05 
147,866.20 



Lire. 
86,682.19 

450.70 

186,815.26 

34,878.30 

205.10 

1,165.50 
2,278.00 

10,156.00 

4,830.10 

253.20 
174.80 



1,325.10, 
50,107.40. 

256.04!. 
4,070.85 



2,815. 
7,000. 



-I 

ooj. 



838, 811.74| 719,759.83 2,529,217.17 
$62, 680. 17; $183, 155. 571 $467, 905. 18 
$45, 042. 74 $115, 610. 70 $386, 747. 67 



351, 753. 53 
$65,074.40 
$36,408.54 



Lire. 
176,264.00 

9,536.60 

88,486.72 

3.00 



105.33a 25 



35.20 
20,743.20 



3,604.48 



28.157.90 
218.75 



381,378.10 
$70,554.75 
$65,859.04 



Artlole. 



Holland. 



Turkey. Spain. 



Russia. 



AUother 
oountries. 



Total. 



Spirits, beverages, oils, pe- 
troleum, etc 

Colonials, spices, drugs, 
coffee, tobacco 

Chemicals, medicines, res- 
in, perfumery 

Colors, dyewood, nutgall 
for tanning, varnish 

Hemp, jute, linen, fibrous 
plants 

Cotton, thread, and woven 
fabrios 



Lire. 
91.52 



Lire. Lire. 
2,209.48' 



Lire. 
70.001 



10, 667. 22 

i 

5,112.00 

1.319.40 1 

1,038.90 



40.80 

I I 
.14,160.00 

195,068.061 1 



78.60 ■ 273.40 

i i 



Lire. 
828.40 

75,81L88 

26,586.73 

610.20 

10, 404. 00 

58,568.45 



IAr*. 
230,606.06 

198,153.50 

667.926.95 

272,819.43 

67,550.40 

169,304.30 
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Importations to the port of Catania from foreign countries during the year 1897 — Cont'd. 



Article. 


Holland. 


Turkey. 


Spain. 


Russia. 


All other 
countries. 


Total. 


Woolen fabrics...... 


Lire. 
1,240.50 


Lire. 


Lire. 


Lire. 


Lire. 
14,734.40 

2,144.00 

18,029.88 

7,489.85 
989,971.20 

68,141.90 
6,506.89 

15,005.95 
84,809.65 

1,584.90 


Lire. 
525, 419. 10 


Silk, velvet, and thread 
woven fabrics 








104,984.00 


Lumber, wood articles, 
snooks, straw, etc 


44.80 
855.20 


1,906.00 






1, 260, 356. 47 


Paper, printed matter, 
books, mnsio 






90, 939. 70 


Hides, leather, belting, etc . 

Minerals and metals, raw, 
and the manufactures 
thereof, hardware, ma- 
chinery, eto 

Stone, coal, porcelain, glass- 
ware 








1, 555, 184. SO 


27,874.09 
4,638.70 

58,875.70 
10,082.10 

820.00 






50.00 


593,680.56 
1, 438, 590. 17 






Grain, wheat, starch, flour 
and products thereof, 
vegetable products and 
dried fruit 


1,788.65 
187.15 




5,700,124.90 
228.80 


5,891,872.64 


Auimals and their prod- 
ucts, fish, eto 

Sundries, rubber goods, 
toys, and musical instru- 


117.00 


246,574.30 
112, 704. 85 










7,099.00 
















Total imports { 

Total imports, 1896.. 


116,655.73 
$21,581.31 
♦67, SSL 16 


201,228.74 
$87,227.31 
$49,704.35 


14,277.00 

$2,641.25 

$10.63 


5,702,747.10 
$1,055,008.21 
$1,482,142.91 


1,325,628.18 
$245,241.21 
$192,884.52 


13,452,855.21 
$2,488,778.01 
$2,739,698.21 



Exportations from the port of Catania to foreign countries during the year 1897. 



Article. 



Austria. 



France. 



Germany. 



Great 
Britain. 



Greece and 
Malta. 



United 

States and 

Canada. 



Wine, spirits, and olive oil . 

Colonials, drugs, tobacco . . . 

Argola, licorice, lemon juice 

Boots, herbs, and leaves — 

Hemp, iute, cordage, and 
linen fabrics 

Cotton, retwisted yarns, 
colored 

Wool, hair, and woolen fab- 
rics 

Silks and articles of needle- 
work 

Charcoal, wooden articles, . 
cork, broom roots, cane, ' 
etc 

Paper, books, lithographs, 
etc 

Hides and leather 

Minerals, metals, and man- 
ufactures thereof 

Stone, asphalt, marble, sul- 
phur, earthenware, and 
glassware 

Fruits, nuts, seeds, etc 

Salt, fish, sponges, wax, 
cheese, etc 

MuHical instruments and 
sundries 



Lire. 
2, 977, 611. 81 
13,998.40 
32, 246.50! 
30, 708. 00, 



Lire. 

3,841.87 

73,427.50 

189,691.10 

1,509.00 



Lire. 

40, 388. 80 

38,400.00 

68.657.10 

4,922.40 



358.10 1,476.00 



2,914.20 



900.00 



13, 164. 00 



7,082.40 



Total exports 

Total exports, 1896. . 



1, 223, 298. 90 
4, 616, 371. 33 

3, 773. 12 

5,375.00 



8,926,891.76 
$1,651,474.75 
$1,237,587,751 



6,738.80 



537.50 



Lire. 

70,800.05 

87,480.00 

629,691.50 



27,422.10 



Lire. 

42,414.87 

8, 104. 45 

4,167.21 

884.40 

6,645.06 

3,437.50 

1,290.20 

76,080.00 



16, 110. 31 



40,108.95 
4.16 

248, 616. 12 
126,208.60 

2,699.30 

16,100.00 



11,366.25 14,377.50 



28,941.02 

4,819.75' 
4,672.50' 

6,239.91 



931,736.251.037,082.49 977,151.35 
1.694,864.621,259,740.961 33,244.37 



108, 315. 35 



200.00 



206,324.00 12,098.00; 



Lire. 
92,474.40 
53,495.25 
72,791.70 



4, 820. 52 



48, 429. 15 
953, 807. 04 

6, 091. 00 



706, 321. 40 2, 791, 072. 92 3, 298, 478. 91 1, 311, 505. 44 1, 231. 909. 06 
$130, 669. 50 $516, 348. 49 $610, 218. 60 $242, 628. 50 1 $227, 903. 18 
$147, 456. 85 $505, 925. 99, $685, 970. 66. $215. 486. 15 $502, 013. 58 
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Exportation from the port of Catania to foreign countries during the year 1897 — Cont'd. 



Article. 



Wine, spirits, and olive oil. 

Colonials, drags, tobacco. . . 

Argols, licorice, lemon juice 

Boots, herbs, and leaves 

Hemp. Jute, cordage, and 
linen fabrics 

Cotton, retwisted yarns, 
colored 

Wool, hair, and woolen fab- 
rics 

Silks and articles of needle- 
work 

Charcoal, wooden articles, 
cork, broom roots, cane, 
etc 

Paper, books, lithographs, 
etc 

Hides and leather 

Minerals, metals, and man- 
ufactures thereof 

Stone, asphalt, marble, sul- 
phur, earthenware, and 
glassware 

Fruits, nuts, seeds, etc 

Salt, fish, sponges, wax, 
cheese, etc 

Musical instruments and 
sundries 



Holland. Turkey. 



Lire. 

14,840.00 

83.200.00 

137, 046. 75 

2,844.00 



323,000.54 
847, 845. 18' 



Spain. 



Russia. 



All other 
countries. 



Total. 



Lire. 

5,044.94 

I 



Lire. 



Lire. 

04.00 
1,125.00 



047.50 



1.335.00 



33,600.00 



803,486.82 
847,837.86 

138.00. 

5,780.00. 



542,403.07 
360,011.05 



8,144.64 
525.00 



Lire. 
620,114.71 3, 

27, 760. 25 
187,336.00 1, 



3,087.40 

! 
590.00 

14.442.20 

82,560.00 



Lire. 

867.004.05 

331.094.85 

822.228.76 

40,867.80 

12,461.56 

4,675.00 

46,068.70 

158. 640. 00 



4,666.60 111,237.87 



600.00 
1,870.55 



10. 765 27 
70,478.15 



5,040.00 



146,780.35 



12,310.00 23,603.07 



► 1,372, 434. 64 7,150,327.68 
668,344.26] 486, 000. 97 11, 805, 185. 24 



LOO 



30, 257. 00 



twi o^«^t- / 1. 410, 375. 47,1, 164, 220. 12 936, 014. 12 

xotaiexporta ^ $260, 919. 46 1 $215, 380. 72 $173,162.61) 

Total exports in 1806. $306, 483. 09' $104, 065. 71 $110,094.10 



800.00 9,403.00! 

L 



151,874.67 

255,580.00 



830,932.25 2,855.262.12 25,462,983.57 
$153,722.47 $528. 223. 49 $4, 710.651.77 
$213, 640. 14; $600, 666. 43 $4, 315, 390. 16 

I I 



Commerce of Catania with Italian porU during the year 1897. 



Article. 



Export ations. 



Importations. 



Wine, spirits, oils, beverages • 

Colonials, drugs, tobacco, coffee 

Argols, licorioe, lemon juice, chemicals, perfumery 

Boots and herbs for dyeing and tanning, colors, varnishes ... 
Hemp, jute, cordage, linen, and fibrous plants, except cotton . 

Cotton, thread, and woven fabrics 

Wool, hair, and woolen fabrics < 

Silk, velvet, thread, and woven fabrics 

Lumber, articles of wood, charcoal, cork, cane 

Paper, printed matter, books, music, lithographs 

Hides, leather, belting, etc 

Minerals, metals, machinery, tools, etc 

Stone, coal, sulphur, asphalt, porcelain, glassware 

Grain, wheat, flour, fruits, nuts, vegetable products 

Animals and their products, fish, s]>ouges, cheese, wax 

Sundry articles, musical instruments, rubber goods, toys 



Lire. 
1,395,852.03 
224,507.11 
416,446.45 
2.548.00 
53, 192. 70 
108,209.05 
126, 105. 80 



563,142.54 

10,134.65 

126,023.55 

112,794.68 

5,831,944.21 

3,302,110.87 

427, 207. 10 

48,170.00 



Lire. 

I,251,ti44.47 

30L.488.93 

502,604.49 

50.522.30 

960,868.00 

5,617,003.40 

2,072,270.60 

141,851.00 

727,558.08 

433.644.55 

1. 385. 158. 60 

1, 489, 004. 96 

404,058.40 

976.020.18 

305,191.05 

854,625.50 



Total 

Total in 1806. 



/ 12,808,307.74 

\ $2,369,553.58 

$1,403,094.85 



18,391,314.51 
$3,402,393.18 
$1,781,180.75 
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390 COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 

Commerce of the port of Ripasto during the year 1897. 



Foreign ports. 



Importations 



Wine, spirit*, oils, beverages 

Colonials, drugs, tobacco, coffee 

Argols, licorice, lemon juice, chemicals, 
perfumery 

Boots and herbs for dyeing and tanning, 
colors, varnishes 

Hemj), jute, cordage, linen, and fibrous 
plants, except cotton 

Cotton, threaa. and woven fabrics 

Wool, hair, and woolen fabrics 

Silk and velvet 

Lumber, articles of wood, charcoal, cork, 
cane 

Paper, printed matter, books, music, lith- 
ographs 

Hides, leather, belting 

Minerals, metals, ana manufactures 
thereof 

Stone, coal, sulphur, asphalt, glass, and 
crystal 

Grain, wheat, flour, fruits, nuts, vege- 
table prod nets 

Animals, animal products, fish, sponges, 
cheese, wax 

Other products 



Lire. 

99.74 
2, 647. 30 

78.25 



7.20 
4.00 
40.50 



Exportations. 



Italian ports. 



Importations. Exportations. 



Lire. 
2, 527, 566. 36 
7,106.40 



187.60 



Total. 



12,463.56 
4, 



82.00 
,500.00 



542.35 

22.61 

45.61 

,562.75 
14.00 



/ 25, 

X $4, 



109.87 
645.33 



Lire. 
29,741.47 
5,438.32 

33,904.00 

820.95 

2,098.55 
8,664.05 
1,639.00 



5,655.21 



390, 518. 66 
15, 851. 34 



2,946,915.67 
$545, 159. 40 



2,568,811.62 

16. 142. 10 
36,591.55 

14.190.05 

43, 647. 39 

44,179.52 

2,488.55 
5,321.40 



Lire. 
11,476,542.20 



4, 576. 10 



160.30 



53,246.03 



2,671.55 



8,945.81 
2,948.21 



2.813,678.5? 11,548,090.20 
$520, 530. 53 $2, 136, 396. 69 



Movement of vessels to and from the port of Ripasto during the year 1897, 







Sailing 


r vessels 






Steamships. 




Total. 




* 
E 

p 


Tonnage. 





1 


Tonnage. 


* 


C 
X 

8 

e 


Tonnage. 




Nationality. 


4 

at 

s 

> 




Ships. 

Merchan- 
dise. 


• 

i 

> 


a 

u 





ABBIVAL. 

Italian 


411 


25,148 


30,141 


2,169 


329 


205,149 


1,022 


8,021 


740 


230,297 


31.1C3 


10,190 


Austrian .. 
Greek 


1H 
6 


148 
489 


"*326* 


8 
50 


121 


81,124 


2,013 


1,984 


122 
6 


81,272 
489 


2,013 
320 


1,992 
50 


French 




















3 

11 
8 


2,311 
20, 081 
2,321 


12 
2 
8 


69 
612 
231 


3 
11 

8 


2,311 
20,081 
2,321 


12 
2 
3 


09 


English 






612 




1 




231 




i 






Total.. 


418 


25,785 


30. 461 1 2. 227 


472 1 310,986 


3,052 


10,917 


890 


336,771 


33,513 


13,144 


DEPARTURE. 

Italian 

American . . 


408 


24,*02 


13,052 


2,100 


830 


206,058 


15, 141 


8,056 


738 


230,860 


28,193 


10,156 


Austrian .. 
Greek 


7 


148 
502 


10 
3 


8 
68 


121 


81,124 


10,188 


1,984 


122 

7 


81,272 
502 


10,198 
3 


1,992 
68 


French .... 






( 




German 


j 




3 
11 

8 


2,311 1 100 
20,081 22,140 
2,321 ! 238 


69 
612 
231 


3 
11 
8 


2,311 
20,081 
2,321 


100 

22,140 

238 


69 


English 






612 


All others . 






231 






] 






Total.. 


416 


25,452 


13,065 


2,176 


473 


311,895 47,807 

i 


\10,889 


}889 


337, 347 


60,872 


13,128 
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Movement of vessels to and from the port of Syracuse during the year 1897, 





Nationality. 


Sailing vessels. 


Steamships. 




Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num- - 
ber. 


Tonnage. 




ARRIVALS. 


1,206 
37 


31,325 
9,950 


41 
559 


22,397 




256,578 








Total 


1, 243 41. 275 


000 


278,975 




DEPARTURES. 


930 






Italian 


30.990 


40 
559 


20,732 




37 | 9,950 


257,125 








Total 


907 


40,940 


599 


277,857 







FIX)RENCE. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Information derived from different sources as to the crop harvested 
in 1897 shows a yield above the average, with the exception of olives 
and chestnuts. 

At present (July) the vines are laden with grapes, which are being 
sprinkled with a preparation of sulphur, intended to destroy insects. 
So far, they have not committed any material ravages. The phylloxera 
has not appeared either in this district or the dependencies of Bologna, 
but peronospora has appeared in a few places. For the year 1898 crops 
promise well, although rather too much rain has fallen. I feel confident, 
however, that the yield will be a bountiful one throughout this consular 
district, Bologna included. 

POPULATION. 

By the last official census, made in 1881, the population of the city of 
Florence was stated at 164,460. It was estimated to be 196,865 on 
December 31, 1897. During seventeen years, there was consequently an 
increase of 32,405 inhabitants. Marriages and births, as well as deaths, 
appear to be on the decrease. In 1897, the average was 1 marriage, 
2.19 births, and 2.93 deaths per thousand — the lowest average for 
seventeen years past. There were in 1897, 1,284 marriages, 4,768 births, 
stillborn excluded, and 4,533 deaths. The rate for the year has been 
6.52 marriages, 24.22 births, and 23 deaths per 1,000 inhabitants. 

HYGIENE. 

The daily consumption of water supplied by the municipality for 
5,205 consumers is reported to be 823,675 gallons, at the cost of one- 
eighth of a cent per gallon. Most of the inhabitants avail themselves 
of water from private wells, public fountains, and pumps. 

According to the sanitary law, all new buildings are to be inspected 
before being occupied, also those partially altered or rebuilt. In 1897, 
permits were granted for the construction of li9 new houses and for 
the enlargement of 62 old buildings. 

All disinfections are made by municipal employees. In 1897, there 
were 2,331 cases, of which 176 were by individual requests and 2,155 
by the authorities; 729 were made in cases of tubercular consumption; 
405 for typhoid fever; 123, diphtheria; 31, smallpox; 25, scarlet fever j 
18, measles, and the rest in cases of much less importance. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONE 



AQUEDUCT. 

A new aqueduct, with metallic pipes of Italian manufacture, is to be 
constructed by a Tuscan company. It is to be completed within from 
three to' five years, at a cost of $420,000. The quantity of water 
brought in from Garfagnana, province of Lucca, 62 miles from Flor- 
ence, is to be not less than 4,400,000 gallons per 24 hours within three 
years of the commencement of construction, and 6,600,000 gallons after 
five years. The company is to give bonds to the municipality for the 
fulfillment of the contract and pay $30,000 for the privilege of laying 
pipes, etc., and the right of furnishing water to the city for fifty years. 
It is to be free of municipal taxes, but not of central Government taxes. 

TAXES. 

Income tax, due to the central Government, for bonds, stocks, certi- 
ficates, loans, lotteries, salaries, professional practice (the amount of 
income ascertained or officially estimated), 20 per ceut. 

Family tax, due to the commuue, assessed on the basis of reut paid 
by tenant, mode of living, victual expenses, etc. There are fifty differ- 
ent classifications among the 13,089 taxpayers, whose taxes range from 
80 cents on an income of $260 to $569 on au income of $20,000. 

Servant tax: Male, $1.20; female, 60 cents: with livery, $2. 

Carriage tax: Two wheels, $2 for public, $4 for private; 4 wheels, 
$4 for public, $7 for private; with coat of arms, $10 for private. 

Bicycle tax, $1.93. 

Tax on dogs, $2.40. 

Chamber of commerce tax, for merchants, manufacturers, etc, is at 
the rate of 6.7 cents per dollar on an incom,e exceeding $80. 

Tax on buildings, 43 cents to the Government, 15 cents to the prov- 
ince, 42 cents to the commune. 

Tax on land, $9.12. 

Tax on business and licenses : Number of taxpayers is divided into 
25 classes, paying from $1 on $160 profit to $60 on $10,000 profit. 

The following figures will explain the rate at which the family tax is 
assessed : 



Families. 


Income. 


Tax. 


Families. 


Income. 


Tax. 


18 


$20,000 
12,000 
10.000 
8,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,400 


$569.00 
215.00 
174.00 
135.00 
100.00 
82.00 
64.00 
45.00 
33.00 


142 


$2,000 

1,600 

1,200 

1,000 

600 

400 

280 

260 


$25.00 
17.00 


10 


151 


13 


302 


11.00 


26 


411 


7.50 


32 


987 


3.50 


31 


1,274 


1.50 


56 


1,938 


.90 


50 


1,845 


.80 


84 


i 





Proceed* of tnxe$. 

Govern- j Provinoe> ; Commnne. Ch|i,nberof 
went. * **«*««». vywiumuuw. comlnerce 



Octroi 

Buildings 

Land 

Income 

Family 

Business 

Servants and carriages. 

Public carriages 

Trade 



$656,447 

493,636 

14,430 

2, 087, 620 



$170,932 
5,880 
3,070 



$741. 780 
492,750 
17,972 



85,464 
17,880 
13,432 
2,072 



2,595,686 \ 



179,882 



629, 570 



$8,534 



8,534 



Total 



$1,398,227 

1,157,318 

38,283 

2,090,690 

85,464 

17,880 

13,432 

2,072 

8,534 



3,418,673 
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COUBTS FOB LABOR DISPUTES. 

By royal decree of May 13, 1898, eight courts of "probiviri" were 
established in the province of Florence, for settlement of differences 
between workmen and employers, without appeal, as follows: 

Iron and metal industries, Florence and Pistoja. 

Mining and stone quarries industries: Florence, Pistoja, etc. 

Weaving industries, Prato. 

Chemical industries, Florence, Sesto, Campi. 

Chemical industries, Empoli, 8. Croce, 6. Miniato. 

Paper industries, Florence. 

Straw and wood industries, Florence: Fiesole, Signa, etc. 

Transportation industries, Florence. 

CIVIL AND PENAL COUBTS. 

I deem it of sufficient interest to quote from a verbal report of the 
procurator-general of the King the following data referring to the 
calendar year 1897 : 

With a population of 1,443,047 in this district, 49,000 crimes were committed last 
year by 16,000 persons; 4,000 were committed by adults formerly criminals: 2,475 
were committed! by minors, 500 of whom had been previously convicted of offenses. 

Of the 2,475 minors, 72 per oent had parents living, 4.80 per cent were orphans, 
and 2.87 per cent were foundlings. 

For the year 1897, there were brought before the judges of the peace 12,690 
complaints, involving 4,070 decisions, and there were only 50 oases of appeal 
among 1,000 decisions given, in cases involving less than $10 in dispute. The 
decisions rendered in civil oases by the prstors of the district were 2,350. The 
penal sentences numbered 11,185, of which 9,666 were rendered by the city pnetor 
of Florence alone. 

The tribunal settled 1,299 civil and 419 commercial trials, within an average 
period from 8 to 30 days. 

The applications for divorce were 72, of which 4 were dismissed. The applications 
for placing minors in asylums were 64, but 9 were rejected. 

Out of 1,052 applications filed for permission to commence proceedings in civil 
cases without cost to the plaintiff, 623 were allowed. 

Two thousand three hundred and seventy -five cases of robbery were prosecuted, 
248 cases of forgery, and 473 cases for frauds and misappropriations. 

The decisions given were 2,971, of which 1,017 were for acquittal and 1,954 for 
conviction. 

The number of failures in 1897 was 94, of which 4 only were for fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies. The aggregate amount of liabilities was $154,000; 38 were settled at 
about 20 per cent. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

The building occupied by the national library has been found too 
small for the large and increasing contents. 

In 1882 a parliamentary committee ascertained the fact, and in 1885 
the commune offered gratuitously the ancient " ghetto " (Jews' quarter) 
to the central Government for another library building. In 1890, that 
location, then occupied for other purposes, was exchanged for a lot of 
6,000 square meters, equal to 1.482 acres. The municipality reserved 
the right of withdrawing the offer of said ground, should the ministry 
of public instruction not agree to accept the gift within this calendar 
year. 

The cost of a building which will contain 2,000,000 volumes is esti- 
mated at $600,000. The collections of the works of Dante, Galileo, 
Savonarola, etc., are to be in separate alcoves. 

At present, the library contains 984,008 books and pamphlets, 
275,205 letters and autographs, 22,747 pieces of music ? 20,080 engraved 
portraits, 18,298 mauuscripts, 7,785 prints and drawings, 1,627 maps, 
957 parchments, and 700 oriental and Sanscrit manuscripts. 
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TUSCAN SOCIETY OF ELECTRICITY. 

Referring to the report of my predecessor on the subject of " Coopera- 
tive Electricity Company," 1 I would say that by a public act of 
December 12, 1897, another company was established in Florence, with 
a capital of $400,000, for supplying electric power to manufacturing 
concerns and private houses. Four dynamos, of a multipolar continu- 
ous current type, are being constructed by the Nuremberg Electricity 
Company, each to possess a maximum force of 550 horsepower, and to 
have a minimum output of 365 kilowatts, at 125 revolutions per minute, 
and a tension of 600 volts. The Tuscan company has agreed to furnish 
as much electric energy as may be required to the cooperative company, 
at the following prices: 

For a consumption of 1,500,000 ettowatts, at 0.098 lira per ettowatt, equivalent to 
$0.0189. 

For a consumption of 2,500,000 ettowatte, at 0.088 lira per ettowatt, equivalent to 
$0.0169. 

For a consumption of 3,500,000 ettowatte, at 0.086 lira per ettowatt, equivalent to 
$0.0165. 

For a consumption of 4,500,000 ettowatte, at 0.084 lira per ettowatt, equivalent to 
$0.0162. 

For a larger quantity, at 0.082 lira per ettowatt, equivalent to $0.0158, and 2 per 
cent discount. 

ELECTRIO TRAMWAYS. 

When the foreign population of Florence, which is about leaving for 
the summer months, returns to the city, they will find the tramways in 
and around town equipped with American electrical apparatus, fur- 
nished by the Thomson-Houston Company, of New York. There will be 
then only a few omnibuses running. The city contract with them 
expires in 1899. 

Florentines were rather prejudiced in favor of old system of the 
omnibus company, and although they are still somewhat doubtful about 
the advantage of substituting electricity, they seem to have confidence 
in it when in the hands of Americans. 

STEAM BOAT) ENGINE. 

Between Pistoja and Poggio-Cajano, an experiment is to be tried of a 
steam road machine, made in France and called "Tracteur de Dijon & 
Buton." The machine is commeuded for highways of ordinary traffic 
where a tramway would not pay. It has 40 horsepower and is able to 
tow, with a speed of 10 miles per hour, a car of 50 quintals freight 
capacity, aud provide comfortable accommodation for 30 passengers. 

EXPORTS. 

The invoice book of this consulate shows 1,038 invoices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, against 1,007 for the corresponding year 
1897. The declared value of exports, amounting to $779,438 for the fis- 
cal year just over, was exceeded by $71,645 in the year ending June 
30, 1897. 

I deem it worthy of mention that while it was to be expected that 
the quarters immediately following the enactment of the tariff of 1897 
would show a decrease in the amount of exports during the quarter 
ending December 31, 1897, 1 was gratified (having had at that time 
charge of the office for one month) to uofe au excess of $13,868 over the 



1 See Commercial Relations, 1896-97, Vol. II. 
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corresponding quarter of the previous year (9262,961 against $249,893). 
Also for the quarter ending March 31, 1898, 1 notice an increase of almost 
a similar amount, viz, $340,068 for 1898, as against $326,699 in 1897. 

It is not to be wondered at if the quarter ending June 30, 1898, owing 
to the war, presents a decrease of $43,239, in comparison with the same 
period of the year 1897, . I might add that the number of invoices for 
the half year 1898 was 550, and only 534 tor the first six months of 
1897. The articles most affected by the tariff now in force are marble 
and alabaster statuary, formerly entered as works of art, oil paintings, 
and, generally speaking, all articles of luxury. 

Straw goods, however, hats and braids, which constitute the largest 
item of export from this district, being on an average over $550,000 
per annum, suffered only on account of the war, the export of hats 
having decreased from $360,000 to $330,000, and straw braids, lately 
on the free list, and now assessed at from 15 to 20 per cent, having 
increased from $198,000 to $211,000. 

The export of various other articles, such as antiquities, formerly 
embodied in the free list, instead of declining, is on the increase. Terra 
cotta, earthenware, and photographs are steadily exported. The bulk 
of exports would be and really is much larger, considering the amount 
of small parcels annually shipped to the United States without being 
accompanied by the optional certified invoice, of which, consequently, 
there is no record on this side. 

IMPOBTS. 

It is utterly impossible to give precise data about the quantity and 
value of goods imported from the United States into this district. At 
the Florence custom-house, the busiuess is very limited, as the clear- 
ances are almost all made at the seaports of Genoa, Naples, Leghorn, 
and at the custom-houses stationed at Yentimiglia and Modane, 
Ohiasso and Ala, respectively, on the French, Swiss, and Austrian 
boundaries. 

The statistics published by the central Government reach us too late 
to convey timely information, and show only what was imported from 
a foreign country into the Kingdom. It is fair to say, however, that 
there is an increase every year in the amount of imports, and an 
increase in the variety of articles imported. All the articles produced 
in the United States and imported into this district give entire satis- 
faction, and if a remark or complaint is made, it is that the cost is 
apparently high, but the truth is that articles of equal merit could not 
be had from other sources at cheaper prices. 

There are sold in Florence American illuminating oil, tobacco, brandy, 
canned meats, fruits, and vegetables, bicycles, pumps, machines, pianos, 
organs, clocks, watches, locks, books, leather, chemicals, typewriters, 
agricultural implements, railroad cars, hardware, etc. Oottou cloth of 
American manufacture is not yet sold in this market, and its introduc- 
tion might be profitable. 

VESPUCCI'S CENTENNIAL. 

The festivities held were worthy of the occasion, the only drawback 
being the unfortunate weather, which prevei^ted the successful carry- 
ing out of some of the out-door exercises. The United States was 
fairly represented. The ladies of the American colony constituted 
themselves into a committee for North America and South America, 
and in the name of each presented a banner to the city, which emblems 
were most graciously received by the municipality. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS. 

On April 12, 1898, there was inaugurated in Florence the Third 
Italian Geographical Congress, attended by over 300 members from 
the various provinces of Italy. On the following day the congress 
divided itself into four sections, viz: Scientific^ economical and com- 
mercial, didactical, historical. The following is the synopsis of sub- 
jects discussed and resolutions taken : 

Opportunity to resume an<\ continue without delay talassographic studies on 
Italian seas; necessity of a complete investigation as to the origin and subsequent 
progress of the attempts made by the Italian States and the Kingdom to found colo- 
nies in foreign countries for trade and emigration; methods followed in drawing 
and reproducing hydrographical maps; necessity of completing tables as to the 
Kingdom's surface, and ascertaining the cultivated acreage of provinces and colo- 
nies; necessity of caking a census in 1900 (the last census being 1881) as Germany 
and Austria-Hungary have resolved to do; the accuracy of topographical maps in 
efficient teaching of geography; Basutolaud and its inhabitants; the geographical 
area of Sardinia and its population; Italy as an economical factor in the develop- 
ment of South America; the geographical importance of the legislative functions of 
the Italian States, limited by the laws on emigration and steam merchant navy, 
coefficients of colonial expansion; the study of economical-commercial-ethnological 
geography of the Erithrea colony and Ethiopic Kmpire, as regards trade with Italy ; 
teaching of geography in schools according to the system used in the United States; 
studies of icebergs, deploring the inaction of the national committee ; the Italian 
primary tri angulation and its precision; the geography and botany of Albania 
(Africa) ; the uew determination of the area occupied by Italian rivers; amendments 
in the consular service to protect Italian interests in foreign countries; the most 
ancient naval chart: the priority of the Genoese in discovering Azores; contribution 
to historical researches on the origin of the ancient mariner's compass. 

RIOTS. 

On May 5, 1898, a mob of 100 masons, leaving their work under the 
pretense of low wages and dear price of bread, marched in the princi- 
pal streets of Florence, breaking windows, signs of shops, etc., but at 
once were dispersed by the troops. Soon afterwards, some thirty boys 
followed the example of their elders in the center of the city, and the 
police promptly dispersed them, but the use of firearms by the authori- 
ties caused a panic, which necessitated the military occupation of the 
city and the immediate exodus of foreigners from Florence. These 
were but an echo of more serious riots in other parts of Italy. The 
motive ascribed by the rioters for the demonstration seems to have 
been insufficient for the occurrence. Tascany was placed under martial 
law, with two military courts. The government of the province was 
transferred to a general, with power of an extraordinary commissary, 
and is still under such government, but rather pro forma. The most 
cordial relations existed between the consulate and the former commis- 
sary, and continues to exist with this present incumbeut, General 
Baldissera. 

Edward G. Cramer, Consul. 

Florence, July 29 ', 1898. 



LEGHORN. 

In its general trade, 1897 has not been favorable for Leghorn in com- 
parison with the previous year. While imports show an increase of^ 
say, $55,000, exports have decreased, in round figures, (1,300,000, a 
not inconsiderable amount for a port of this size. The total value 
of the trade, including exports, imports, and goods in transit, was 
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$18,728,461, while in 1896 it amounted to $19,974,172, a decrease for 
1897 of $1,245,711. Of the total imports, amounting to $10,904,556, 
over 16 per cent ($1,777,702) was received from the United States; 
while of the total exports, amounting to $7,823,905, about 17 per cent 
($1,318,853) is represented in the declared value of merchandise sent 
to the United States. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

In the trade of Leghorn with the United States the imports increased 
by slightly over $348,000, or almost 25 per cent, above the amount of 
the previous year, while the exports decreased only $25,000, figures not 
important enough to call for any special comment. 

The principal articles of import from all countries are shown in 
Table A, and by reference to Table F will be found the imports from 
the United States. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco, as usual, is the largest single import, it being, as is well 
known, a Government monopoly, and a large warehouse for its storage 
being located in this city. Of the total imported, amounting to 
$1,466,738, 85 per cent came from the United States. 

COTTON. 

The raw cotton imports amounted in all to $218,073, of which about 
45 per cent came from the United States. The statistics of the cotton 
trade, while revealing a decrease in the importation of the manu- 
factured article, show that the amount of raw cotton received has 
nearly doubled. The reason for this is doubtless found in the heavy 
customs duties on the manufactured article, aud has the direct result 
of placing the Italian manufacturers, with cheap labor at their disposal, 
in a flourishing condition, and oue almost defying foreign competition. 
In a recent report, the English consul here called the attention of his 
Government to this matter particularly, and said in substance that 
there was no remedy for a state of things so gravely affecting English 
industries, so long as the Italian manufactured article was protected 
by a heavy customs duty; and even if the duty were removed, the 
Italian manufacturer would be always a formidable competitor because 
of the cheap labor in this country. 

COPPER. 

Copper forms another item of importance in the imports from the 
United States. A company known as the "Society Metal lurgica 
Italiana" has an extensive plant here for the working of copper aud 
brass in all forms. The industry is a thriving one, and the past year 
has been especially prosperous. The importations of this article largely 
increased over the previous year. As will be seen by reference to my 
annual report for 1896, the total received during that year from the 
United States amounted to $63,000, while in 1897 the figures were 
nearly tripled. They were $172,897. 

LEADING BXPOBTS. 

The most valuable export from this port to the United States is olive 
oil. The olive crop for the year uuder review was poor, and the total ship- 
ments of the oil to all countries decreased over $200,000, or nearly 25 per 
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cent, from the previous year's showing. It may appear strange that in 
spite of this fact the exportation s to the United States largely increased 
in 1896, amounting to $357,774.53, and in 1897 to $418 ? 766.64. The 
explanation, however, is doubtless found in the increase in price occa- 
sioned by the scarcity of the olive crop, rather than in any material 
increase in quantity. 

HEMP. 

The year 1897 has been a favorable one for the hemp industry here. 
The raw hemp is in reality the largest single article of export. About 
3,500 tons more were exported than in the preceding year. Nearly all 
the hemp is dressed and selected in the great producing districts of 
Lombardy, Parma, Bologna, and Ferrara. There is, however, one large 
firm in Leghorn, which, I am informed, in addition to using great care 
in the purchase of dressed hemp, makes itself personally responsible 
for the purity and genuineness of its exports by selecting the qualities 
and preparing them for shipment in its Leghorn warehouses. 

AROOLS. 

The shipments of argols from Leghorn are very large and are an 
important item in the export trade. The amount exported to the United 
States in 1897 shows a considerable decrease, as compared with 1896, 
the figures being $188,616.90 for 1897, as against $217,401.90 in 1896. 
The exportations are made by one house exclusively, a branch of Arthur 
Aulmann & Co., of Naples, which carries on a very extensive business 
in this line. 

RAGS. 

The exports of rags in 1897 from Leghorn have largely increased, 
especially to the United States, being $87,389.84 in 1896, as against 
$127,446.81 for 1897. Great care is used in selecting and assorting by 
all the large exporters in this line, and our paper manufacturers evi- 
dently appreciate the fact. An export duty of 8.80 gold lire per 100 
kilograms (220.46 pounds) is levied on all rags leaving the country. 
The exporters here, however, have the advantage of verv low rates of 
freight to New York, these being at present 15 shillings ($3.64) the ton 
in full, which is remarkably low considering the bulk. Kags are, how- 
ever, a desirable cargo, because of the large amount of marble leaving 
here aud the fact that they can be used to great advantage in packing 
around the heavy blocks, to prevent shifting and causing damage. 

8IKNNA EARTHS, OCHBRS, AND UMBERS. 

In a recent report to his Government, my colleague, the British vice- 
consul at this port, gives an interesting description of the processes 
used in the storing and manipulation of Sienna earths. He has very 
courteously furnished me with a copy of same, and I take the liberty 
of quoting from it, believing that it will be of interest: 

In the storage and manipulation of Sienna earths, Leghorn still enjoys the pos- 
session of an industry which may in a sense be described as peculiarly her own. 
The writer has recently visited the extensive works and warehouses of Enrico 
Ganui & Co., in whose handb is the greater part of the trade of the place, and has 
inspected the stocks and the burning and grinding. The principal articles stored 
ana manipulated are Sienna earths, ochers and Turkey umbers. 

The earths and ochers all come from a district lying close to Montes-Amiata, in 
the province of Grosseto: but little of the product is found over the close-lying bor- 
der of the province of Sienna and none at all near the city of Sienna, which has 
given its name to the famous earths. The yellow ocher is the surface with the 
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Sienna earths lying beneath it in three strata as follows : Upper stratum, or "bolo di 
terza," i. e., third quality; middle stratum, or "bolo di second*," i. e., second 
quality; lower stratum, or "bolo di prima," 1. e., first quality. 

There is yet another quality superior to first quality, being a careful selection 
made by hand of the finer and brighter pieces, chosen more particularly from the 
bolo di prima. Locally, this selected earth is called "spurgo di bolo," or "gial- 
lone;" in the German trade it is known as "electa." In their natural state, the 
earths are of very varied shades of yellow, according to quality; after being burnt 
they turn red. At the place of excavation the raw material, which contains perhaps 
70 to 80 per cent of water, is banked in heaps and left to dry in the sun. 

The ochers are washed in tanks through which running water flows, carrying off 
all impurities. Excavation is carried on only in the summer months, when the 
earths and ochers can be dried by natural heat, and a rainy summer gravely inter- 
feres with operations. Burning is also extensively carried on at the place of exca- 
vation at all times of the year, and charcoal being the foel employed the cost is 
very trilling, but the earths and ochers are also burnt in the Leghorn works. 
Here, however, the principal operation is to reduce the material, whether raw or 
burnt, to a fine, impalpable powder by a process of grinding. It may be said that 
the pigments leave Leghorn in four different forms, namely, raw, for burning and 
grinding at place of destination ; burnt, for grinding at place of destination ; raw 
already ground here, and burnt already ground here. 

The process in Messrs. Gannis's works is extremely simple and scarcely calls for 
description. Such of the raw material as is to be ground on burnt is first dried in 
kilns by a gentle heat. Sun-dried earths and ochers still contain 20 to 25 per cent 
of water, and even when kiln-dried some 5 per cent of water remains, the percentage 
of water always being specified in the invoices of shipment. The material to be 
calcined is burnt in brick kilns on brick surfaces by the application of extreme heat. 
The raw or burnt material ready for grinding is then crumbled in the rough grinder, 
and when thus reduced to quite small proportions, is placed in the final grinders 
and ground by huge granite stones, which are driven by a powerful Ruston-Proctor 
engine. Women are employed in the works, but only for the selection of the 
"spurgo di bolo," or superior quality. 

The Turkey umbers come from Cyprus, in large Italian sailing ships, at low rates 
of freight, and are warehoused at a very cheap rate in the vaulted warehouses, 
which date from the days when Leghorn was the emporium of the Mediterranean. 
Turkey umbers are of three principal kinds, light color or "limasol;" dark oolor or 
"larnaca," very dark, commonly called black. It is always the raw or unburnt 
material which is imported. The umber is subjected to very careful overhauling 
before being burnt or ground, and all extraneous matter is removed. 

There is an import duty of 4 lire (77 cents) the quintal on this class of goods, but 
by special regulation the umbers may be taken out of bond for manipulation, and if 
exported the duty is waived. The process of burning is somewhat different to that 
generally adopted for earths and ochers. The umber is kneaded into rounded masses 
the size of a melon, and placed in a different kiln upon iron grids. This method is 
said to improve the color. Sometimes, however, the umber is merely kiln-burnt, 
like the earths and ochers. Seven hundred and twenty-one tons of Turkey umber 
were imported in 1897 and 555 tons exported, nearly all after manipulation. 

Sardinian ochers, both striped and plain Vellow, are also imported and manipu- 
lated, but the quality is far inferior to the Tuscan. A certain amount of Sardinian 
manganese is also reduced to pigments in their works. 

Italian siennas easily take the lead of all others for body, color, strength, and 
durability. The absolute purity and genuineness of their character, still legible in 
the pictures of Italy's old masters, may be safely guaranteed in all acquisitions made 
in Leghorn. Local traders have to compete in'some markets with a German article, 
which appears to be a compound of German earth with the genuine Sienna impal- 
pable pigment, but nothing can well hope to dislodge Italian siennas from the famous 
English color works, whose legitimate pride is the genuineness and excellence of 
their products. 

EXPOBTS FROM CARRARA. 

Statistics of the Carrara agency give the total declared value of 
exports to the United States for the year 1897 as $628,317.35, a decrease 
of $57,637.90 from the preceding year, the shipments being almost 
entirely of marble in its various forms. No large difference is found in 
any one of the different forms in which it is shipped. Shippers, antici- 
pating the increased duties, especially on slabs, tiles, statuary, and 
worked marble, provided for in the present tariff bill, largely increased 
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their exports of these daring the three months previous to its passage* 
The present year, however, while not likely to show either an important 
increase or decrease in the sum total of marble exports, will without 
doubt reveal a decided gain in the shipments of blocks, and a corre- 
sponding decrease in the manufactured product, thus proving the wis- 
dom of the present provisions of the tariff in reference to this importaut 
article of commerce, by giving our numerous marble mills all through 
the country the opportunity to work up the raw material from the block 
at a fair profit, in competition with the far cheaper labor of Italy. 

BICYCLES. 

This office is almost daily in receipt of inquiries from American bicy- 
cle manufacturers as to the trade in this section. It is not possible to 
reply to all of these requests as fully as the parties desiring the infor- 
mation might wish, and I therefore take this opportunity of giving 
a review of the present status of this trade, attempting to answer 
briefly the most important questions which have been asked. 

The level roads, well kept up, both in the city and surrounding coun- 
try, have made bicycling popular here. Their use is not confined to 
any particular class ; young and old, rich and poor alike, enjoy the sport. 
Among the high-grade wheels, those of English make are at present 
the most popular. In the cheaper grades (wheels retailing from 200 to 
250 lire, or $40 to 850), the machines manufactured by a Milan concern 
and some German makes are more generally demanded. A few only of 
the American makes are known here. These are the machines whose 
makers have seen the necessity of establishing general agencies in 
Italy, with branches in the various cities, and of distributing their 
advertising matter printed in the language of the country. 

The use of bicycles is increasing, and if properly introduced, I con- 
sider this a favorable market for American wheels. At the present 
time there are, in the opinion of good judges, from 1,200 to 1,500 
machines owned by individuals. These are generally owned by the 
better class, and are high-grade wheels. Scattered through the city 
are numerous branch agencies of various makes, and all keep machines 
to rent. Probably, it is safe to say 800 are kept for this purpose. These 
are mostly medium or low grade wheels. The highest grades of Eng- 
lish wheels sell here at from 550 to 650 lire (about $110 to $130) gold. 
One make, the "Humber," at 750 to 800 lire ($150 to $160) gold; the 
American makes sell at from 450 to 500 lire ($90 to $100) gold. To intro- 
duce our bicycles generally would require the establishment of agencies 
here or in other large cities, the free and liberal distribution of adver- 
tising matter printed in the Italian language, the employment of agents 
conversant with the language and with the business, and the granting 
of liberal terms in the way of commissions and time. I give a list of 
the leading dealers in this city: Giuseppe Bertelli, via della Tazra No. 
27; G. Aglietti & Co., Piazra Mazrini No. 2; Crivelli, Nenci & Co., via 
Scali Manzoni; Guetano Carlesi, Gorso Amedeo No. 1; Oreste Sardelli, 
Piazra Carlo Alberto No. 2; Cesare Volpi, Piazra Cavour No. 5. 

It may be added that the duty on bicycles is 42.50 lire ($8.20) for each 
machine, crated. 

SHIPPING. 

The statistics of shipping have been very courteously furnished me 
and my colleagues here by the captain of the port. They are embodied 
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in Table E, and show but a slight difference from the figures for the 
previous year. No American vessel entered or cleared from this port 
during the year. 

CURRENCY FLUCTUATION. 

The fluctuations in the value of the currency, as compared with 1896, 
are given in Table I, the figures given showing the gold value of the 
Italian lira on the last day of each month. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The shipbuilding yard of Orlando Brothers, by far the most impor- 
tant industry here, has been fairly busy during the year 1897. From 
2,000 to 3,000 men are employed, and the class of work turned out is of 
a high order, as is evidenced by the ready sale of their war vessels to 
foreign countries. During the year, the Portuguese torpedo gunboat 
Adamastor was completed, and delivered on August 4. The cruiser 
Varese, built for the Italian Government, purchased by the Argen- 
tine Republic and renamed the Qen. San Martin, left Leghorn on 
January 5, 1898, to receive her armament at Speria. She has recently 
returned here fully completed and equipped, and left for her own 
country. A second Varese, launched in July, 1897, and now nearing 
completion, has also been sold recently to the Argentine, at a price 
reported to be 18,700,000 gold lire ($3,580,000). She is to be completed 
some time this fall, and delivered to her purchasers; and a third 
Varese is to be commenced at once for the Italian Government. 

The gunboat Beschires-Salameh, built for the Sultan of Morocco, 
and not delivered because, as is reported, of some difficulty regarding 
payment, is still here and for sale. 

BLEOTBIC TBAM LINE. 

An event in local improvements during 1897 has been the substitu- 
tion of electric for horsepower on the principal tram lines. The over- 
head trolley system is the one used, the line being about 5 miles in 
length and double tracked the entire distance, running from the rail- 
road station to Antignano, a small suburb to the south of the city. 
The line is operated by a Belgian company. The rates of fare vary 
from 35 centimes (7 cents) for the full length, to 10 centimes (2 cents) 
for the shortest distance traversed. 

NEW STEAMSHIP LINE. 

In addition to the Anchor Line, a new service of steamers for New 
York was inaugurated in November. This company, known as the 
Prince Line, now has regular steamers every three weeks, and there is 
a probability that the service may be changed to a fortnightly one. 
Three new steamers, the Troyan Prince, Spartan Prince, and Tartar 
Prince are employed in the service. Leaving here, they call at Genoa and 
Naples, and from there sail direct to New York. They have accommo- 
dations for first-class passengers as well as steerage, the average time 
of the trip being twenty days. The agents here are Messrs. G. R. Zar 
& Go., and at Genoa and Naples Messrs. Gastaldi & Go. 

Jas. A. Smith, Consul 

Leghorn, June 16, 1898. 

c b 98— vol 2 26 
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Table A. — Statement of principal articles of import at Leghorn from all countries during 

the years 1896 and 1897. 



Article. 



Carbonate of soda pounds . 

Coal tons. 

Coffee pounds. 

Cotton : 

Raw do... 

Tarn do... 

Tissues do . . . 

Fish, cured do . . . 

Hides and skins, raw tons. 

Iron, pig and scrap do. . . 

Jute, raw do. . . 

Mineral oils do... 

Sugar pounds . 

Sulphate of copper and zinc tons . 

Tobacco, leaf do... 

Wheat do... 

Wool: 

Washed and unwashed pounds. 

Yarns do . . . 

Tissues do. . 



1896. 



Quantity. 



6,065,024 

254, 616 

1,349,264 

1, 402, 576 

42,896 

191,858 

24,878,336 

2,415 

18, 813 

1,426 

4,293 

1,585,472 

2,931 

5,707 

38,320 

774, 816 
61,264 
161,840 



Value. 



$48,185 

1,005,072 

285,423 

111,197 

14,449 

81,089 

1, 191, 565 

907,765 

283,421 

90,022 

157,474 

37, 718 

204,387 

1, 689, 039 

1,096,358 

211,745 
32,246 
99,042 



1897. 



Quantity. 



7,230,832 

290,199 

1, 271, 088 

2,475,648 

31,024 

165,760 

29, 659, 280 

2,643 

11,949 

2,402 

3,669 

1,528,688 

3,667 

4,926 

13,469 

620,144 
79, 174 
138,096 



Value. 



$55,414 

1, 202, 519 

246,329 

218,073 

11,085 

71,879 

1,460,279 

943,311 

180,694 

749, 076 

139, 706 

37,767 

303,929 

1,466,738 

389,193 

171,844 
43,827 
83,981 



Table B. — Statement of principal articles of export at Leghorn to all countries during 

the years 1896 and 1897. 



Article. 



Boracicacid tons. 

Borax do. . . 

Candied fruits pounds. 

Coral, worked .' do. . . 

Eggs do... 

Hemp, raw do... 

Hides and skins, raw do... 

Lime, pumice, and other stones do. . . 

Marble and alabaster : 

Blocks, rough tons. 

Worked do... 

Mercury pounds. 

Oli re ou do . . . 

Bags, mixed do. . - 

Sienna earths do... 

Straw hats number . 

Wax pounds. 

Wine: 

In barrels gallons. 

I n flasks and bottles n umber . 



1896. 



Quantity. 

2,250 

149 

2,503,984 

34,313 

557, 984 

17, 041, 920 

8, 408, 240 



11,934 
12,273 
341, 352 
10,364,928 
3, 974, 760 
2, 128, 000 
1, 215, 868 



99,764 
629,543 



Value. 



$199, 780 

16,208 

352,909 

545,768 

63,899 

1, 276, 080 

937,018 



141, 795 
463,503 
136, 726 
958,669 
112, 514 
20,626 
283,639 



22,919 
195, 814 



1897. 



Quantity. Value. 



1,241 

183 

2,653,504 

28,246 

583,456 

24,682,560 

6,932,800 

3,241,280 

16,996 

13,442 

521, 360 

8,910,496 

6, 216, 000 

2, 358, 720 

187, 525 

211,344 

112, 162 
562,063 



$110, 190 

19,863 

373,991 

457,695 

51,686 

1,674,046 

757,353 

7,139 

201,466 
441,186 
206,628 
745,665 
191,669 
22,852 
36,455 
52,182 

28,742 
142,043 



Table C— Statement shewing the total value of imports and exports, from all countries, at 
Leghorn during the years 1896 and 1897, 





Year. 




Value. 






Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1896 


$10, 849, 561 
10, 904, 556 


$9,124,611 
7, 823, 905 


$19,974,172 
18.728,461 


1897 - - 






Decrease 






1, 245, 711 
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Table D. — Statement showing the amount of import and export customs duty collected at 
Leghorn during the years 1896 and 1897. 





Tear. 









Value. 






Import duty. 


Export duty. | 

$15,848 
10,527 


Total. 


1896 






$1,801,534 
1,418,245 


$1,817,382 
1,428,772 


1897 










Decrease 






388,610 















Table E. — Statement of all shipping at the port of Leghorn for the year ending December 

Sl y 1897. 



Nationality. 



Austrian ....... 

British ... 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German -. 

Greek 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Spanish 

Other countries. 



Total 

Total for preceding year. . 



Austrian 

British 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Norwegian 

8wedish 

Spanish 

Other countries. 



Total 

Total for preceding year. 



Sailing. 



Steam. 



No. of , 
Teasels. I 



Tons. 



No. of i 
vessels. ' 



Tons. 



Total. 



No. of 
vessels. 



2,387 



Jl 



2,593 I 

4 



4,030 , 
358 i 
129, 179 
1,770 



» I 



5, 100 | 



3 

537 

12 

13 

42 

174 

38 

5 

1,062 

19 

5 

12 

2 



2,641 
2,483 



143,046 
126,609 



15 



2,498 



222 



4 

1 

2,588 



2,633 
2,497 



4,030 

358 

128,539 

1,305 



3,100 



140, 052 
128, 352 



1,724 
1,874 



2,668 

409,202 

16,268 

10,315 

30,754 

136,344 

35,510 

5,256 

874,923 

20,240 

4,854 

3,300 

1,200 



1, 548, 834 
1, 450, 514 



3 
344 I 

12 , 
13 
41 
173 
38 

5 

,057 

19 

5 
12 



2,668 

417,432 

16,268 

10, 315 

30,054 

136,000 

33,510 

5,256 

868,523 

20,240 

4,854 

3,300 

1,200 



3 

349 

12 

15 

42 

174 

42 

6 

3,655 

23 

5 

12 

27 



4,365 
4,357 



3 

359 

12 

15 

41 

173 

42 

6 

3,045 

22 

5 

12 

22 



1,724 
1,870 



1, 549, 620 , 
1,434,934 



4,357 
4,367 



Tons. 



2,668 

411,589 

16,268 

10,537 

30,754 

136,344 

37,540 

5,614 

1,004,102 

21,010 

4.854 

3,300 

6,300 



1,691,880 
1, 577, 123 



2,668 

419, 930 

16,268 

10, 537 

30,054 

136, 000 

37,540 

£,614 

997, 062 

21,545 

4,854 

3,300 

4,300 



1, 689, 672 
1,563,286 



Table F.- 



-Statement showing the imports from the United States to the port of Leghorn 
for the year ending December SI, 1897. 



Article. 



Bacon 

Cotton 

Coffee 

Copper 

Corn 

Cotton-seed oil. .. 

Carpets 

Dvewood extract 

Flour 

Fish 

Glue 

Hides 

Lubricating oil . . 

Machinery 

Paraffin wax 



Value. 



$1,350 

100,046 

35,664 

172, 897 

17, 240 

37,395 

400 

200 

6,231 

1, 250 

250 

2.960 

1,075 

7,500 

58,125 



Article. 



Value. 



Petroleum ' $45,270 

Resin | 2,386 

RooUand Herbs 954 

Sulphate of copper 38, 511 

Stanh ' 290 

Tallow 742 

Tobacco 1,243,460 

Windmills 2,500 

Whalebone 1,000 

Total 1,777,702 

Total for preceding year 1,429,414 

Increase | 348,288 
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Table G. — Statement shotting the exports from the port of Leghorn to the United States 
for the year ending December SI, 1897. 



Article. 



Alabaster works. 

Aniseed 

Argols 

Beeswax 

Books 

Boraoicacid 

Brier wood 

Castor oil 

Cheese 

Citron, candied .. 
Citron in brine. . . 

Fruits, dried 

Garlio 

Gentian root 

Glycerine 

Herbs, dried 

Hemp 

Hides, dry 

Juniper berries . . 

Laurel leaves 

Liquors 

Macaroni ... .w . 
Marble: 

Blocks 

"Worked 

Statuary 



Value. | 



Article. 



$8,145.85 

55.94 

188,616.90 

7,678.90 

485.58 

12,453.17 

86,048.90 

1, 120. 10 

62, 266. 37 

23,385.51 

20,895.48 

12, 283. 11 

13.73 

229.56 

1,409.49 

1, 794. 18 

52,375.58 

115.81 

7,211.33 

392.62 

47.47 

8,690.12 

19,049.36 

9.66 

404.00 



Marble— Continued. 

Slabs 

Medicines 

Mushrooms 

OUveoil 

Olive nuts 

Orris root 

Pain tings 

Plumbago 

Pumice stone 

Kags 

Rice 

Sausages 

Sienna earth 

Soap 

Soap stock 

Talc 

Umber earth 

Wine 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Total for preceding year. . 

Decrease 



Value. 



$1,690.59 
456.44 

839.91 

418,706.64 

3,109.62 

85,414.56 

88.96 

275.06 

17, 520. 03 

127,446.s6 

927.37 

747 41 

7,872.95 

165.UL25 

55,441.85 

827.32 

.10,690.92 

10,442.71 

1,665.26 



318,853.86 
343,586.59 



24,732.73 



Table H. — Statement showing the exports from Carrara agency to the United States for 
the year ending December SI, 1897. 



Article. 


Value. 






$164.30 
498.71 




Marble: 

Blocks 


399, 529. 61 
116, 498. 91 
61, 655. 83 
22,820.50 
16,242.45 
10, 784. 54 


Slabs 




WorkedT 


Tiles 




Olive oil 


122.50 








Total * 


628,317 35 


Total for preceding year ,- 


685,955.25 








57,637.90 





Table I. — Statement showing the changes in currency in Leghorn for the years 1896 

and 1S97. 



1896. 



January 31 . . 
February 28 . 

March 31 

April 30 

May 31 

June 30 

July 31 

August 31... 
September 30 
October 31... 
November 30 
December 31 . 



Value 


a 


Dollar: 


Lire. 


106.23 


18.1 


105.43 ! 


18.3 


105.23 , 


18.4 


105.43 ' 


18.3 


104.63 


18.4 


104. 33 


18.5 


104.63 


18.4 


104.78 | 


18.4 ! 


104.83 


18.4 


105.78 


18.2 


106.85 ' 


18.0 


109.00 1 


17.7 



January 31 . . 
February 28. 

March 31 

April 30 

May 31 

June 80 

July 31 

August '31... 
September 30 
October 31... 
November 30 
December 31 . 



Value, a 



DoUara. 
104.73 
105. 73 
105. 73 
105.53 
104.98 
104.53 
104.83 
105. 18 
105.23 
105.33 
104.98 
104.78 



18.3 
18.2 
18.2 
18.2 
18.3 
18.4 
18.4 
18.3 
18.3 
18.3 
18.3 
18.4 



a Values are expressed in United States gold dollars in currency and Italian gold lire currency. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

In response to the Department of State circular bearing date of 
August 5, 1 send statements of the exports and imports to and from 
the United States at this port, and the exports from Carrara to the 
United States, for the first six months of 1898. My full report for the 
year 1897 was sent to the Department under date of June 16, and it 
being most difficult to procure reliable statistics for any part of a year, 
I can not at this time add anything of particular interest to it. These 
statements must therefore be considered as supplementary statistics to 
that report. 

Jas. A. Smith, Consul. 

Leghorn, October 24, 1898. 



Table J. — Statement showing the imports from the United States to the port of Leghorn 
from January 1 to June 30, 1898. 



Article. 



Bicycles 

Coffee 

Copper 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed oil . . 

Corn 

Car wheels 

Dyewood extract 

Flour 

Lard 

Machinery , 



Value. 



$250. 

4.000. 

130, 764. 

20, 265. 

33, 360. 

42, 413. 

503. 

500. 

1,904. 

135, 

94,930. 



Article. 



Value. 



Oats $3,727.00 

Paraffin wax 22,460.00 

Petroleum I 24,000.00 

Resin 2.100.00 

Sulphate of copper 10, 863. 00 

Staves ! 1,120.00 

Tallow I 1,043.00 

Tobacco | 152,000.00 

Total ! 546,337.00 



Table K. — Statement showing the exports from the port of Leghorn to the United States 
from January 1 to June SO, 1898. 



Article. 



Value. 



Alabaster works . 

Anchovies 

Aniseed , 

Argols 

Beewwax 

Books 

Boracic acid 

Brier wood 

Castor oil 

Chalk 

Cheese 

Citron, in brine . . 

Fruits, dried 

Furniture 

Glycerin 

Herbs, dried 

Hemp 

Hides, dried 

Juniper berries . . 

Laurel leaves 

Macaroni 

Marble: 

Blocks 



$5,537.93 

279.41 

43.14 

85, 905. 69 

11, 778. 15 

552.84 

6,412.01 

63, 298. 92 

330. 80 

175. 18 

37, 077. 74 

5,969.41 

7, 688. 61 

158.45 

722.73 

829.39 

74, 401. 73 

2,509.00 

1,465.69 

269. 96 

50.24 

16,879.46 



Article. 



Marble — Continued. 

Worked 

Statuary 

Medicines 

Mushrooms 

Olive oil 

Olive nuts 

Orris root 

Plumbago 

Pumice stone 

Rags 

Sausages 

Sienna earth 

Soap 

Soap stock 

Talc 

Umber earth 

Wine 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



Value. 



189, 
2, 
12, 

3, 
67, 

1, 
56, 
43, 

3, 
3, 
6, 



$62.34 
203.60 
60.44 
635. 45 
102. 27 
939. 58 
254.32 
531.03 
543.12 
268.39 
294.08 
688.74 
701.46 
194.83 
961.26 
811.48 
623.46 
655.42 



715, 367. 75 
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Table L.— 


■Statement showing the exports from Carrara agency 
January 1 to June SO, 1898, 


to the United States from 


Article. 


Value. . 


Marble: 

Block 8 


$205, 461. 05 


Slaba 


26,698.90 


"Worked 


8,011.60 


Statuary 


18, 761. 50 


Tilea 


327.45 


Cubes . . . ^ - -- -- - 


5,208.86 


Pumice stone 










501.00 


Wine 










50.00 














Total.. 


265,020.35 





MESSINA. 

To the reader of my report of trade and commerce in this district for 
1896, 1 the ideas expressed as to the conditions to be expected in the 
coming year may have appeared pessimistic. Unfortunately, the picture 
drawn by no means equaled the sad reality. Out of a total of 68 fruit 
shippers of previous years, there remained 14. Of the rest, some, seeing 
the sad condition into which the industry had fallen, saved the little 
money that remained to them after so many disastrous seasons and 
retired from the business. Others, whose entire business careers had 
been that of vampires, fraudulently sucking the financial blood of the 
American importers, to which practice these same importers were them- 
selves contributory by issuing letters of credit, were necessarily forced 
to retire when, finally, the importers refused to issue the letters any 
longer. The result was that 75 per cent of the packing houses were 
closed, throwing thousands of the poorest classes out of work. The 
city opened soup houses ; the wealthy population did much to relieve the 
suffering; but, nevertheless, the distress was greater than ever known 
in Messina, even in the worst cholera epidemic. 

I regret to say that the prospects of an early amelioration of the situ- 
ation are by no means bright. Aside from the fraudulent methods 
which contributed so much to paralyze the green-fruit industry in Sicily, 
the increasing output of citrus products in California menaces the entire 
trade of this island. The exportation of oranges will soon be a thing of 
the past, as will be seen from the fact that while in 1896 the exportation 
of this fruit amounted to 585,885 boxes to the United States, in 1897 it 
was only 270,372. 

Lemons were exported to the amount of 2,112,183 boxes, against 
2,796,490 boxes in 1896. 

The following table shows the exports, in detail, for the two years, 
from Messina, Palermo, and Catania, the only ports from which green 
fruit is shipped : 



Article. 



1896. 



1897. 



Oranges 
Lemons . 



Oranges . 
Lemons . . 



Oranges 
Lemons . . 



282,655 
965,817 



253,082 
1.741,003 



50,148 
89,670 



43,135 
473,454 

197,262 
1,593,340 

29,975 
45,389 



1 Commercial Relations, 1896-97, Vol. II. 
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ORANGES, LEMONS, AND CITRONS IN BBINE. 

In these products there was a decided decrease in exportation, owing 
to the large stock carried over by importers. In 1896, 2,898,060 pounds, 
valued at $68,552, left Messina, against 1,915,210, valued at $53,339, 
showing a decrease in quantity and value of 982,850 pounds and $12,213. 
Formerly, there was a very good profit in brine goods, but keen com- 
petition has so cut it down that the shipper now considers himself 
fortunate if he can realize a shilling a pipe. Several fruit growers of 
California have written to this office recently as to the feasibility of 
preparing these goods, but, as I have already explained, even could 
the salted peel be prepared at the same price as in Sicily (which is impos- 
sible on account of the price of labor), the question of freight from the 
place of manufacture to the cities of Chicago or New York, which are the 
two great markets upon which they are sold, would render the industry 
an economic impossibility. 

ESSENTIAL OILS. 

The exports of these articles during the year exceeded those of 1896 
by 302,773 pounds, the total amount being 1,233,734 pounds. This 
increase was no doubt due to the exceedingly low prices, which caused 
the markets to be stocked, and the reaction is being severely felt in 
1898. Oil of bergamot will probably reach its old-time price whenever 
a short crop occurs, but it is greatly to be doubted if oils of lemon and 
orange will ever revive, for their prices are regulated by the demand 
for boxes of fruit. The greater the export of boxes, the less fruit is 
available for essential oils, but as the former is decreasing annually, 
the supply for the latter correspondingly increases, and consequently 
the lowest figures prevail. Adulteration with turpentine, etc., has 
practically ceased, unless it is done by the direct order of the 
importers. I have seen letters from certain American firms stating 
that they want an essence not to cost over a certain figure, and that 
the exporter can adulterate it 20 or 30 per cent, as the case may be. 

, CONCENTRATED LEMON JUICE. 

The effect of the decrease in the exportation of green fruit is most 
forcibly shown in this article, of which the total export in 1897 was 
8,232,809 pounds, valued at $433,345, against 7,209,664 pounds, valued 
at $379,490, in 1896. Of these, the exports to the United States in 
1897, as declared at this consulate, amounted to only $15,138, but this 
gives no idea of the real amount we consumed, thousands of pipes 
being sold to our citric-acid manufacturers through the London market. 

ALMONDS AND HAZELNUTS. 

On the former, good profits were made, but the latter caused the 
exporters to lose heavily. The growers began to realize that in former 
years all the profit was made by the exporters, so they quietly made a 
corner, with the result that the prices ranged in many cases 2 shillings 
a bag more than our importers had paid in July and August, contracts 
being made in those months for shipments to be made "cost and 
freight" in October and November. 

WINE CROP. 

The wine yield was about one-third less than in 1896, but of a most 
excellent quality. After the rupture of the commercial treaty with 
France, which was a sad blow to the industry, new markets had to be 
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found, and now the Argentine Republic and Austria have developed 
into good customers, but by no means replace France as a consumer. 

Tartaric materials left during the year, the exporters claim, very little 
profit, owing to the short wine crop. Prices, however, ruled high, and 
the demand was even greater than in 1896. 



NAVIGATION. 

During the year, 2,164 steamers and 2,010 sailing vessels entered, 
and 2,154 steamers and 2,011 sailing vessels cleared from this port. 

IMPORTS. 

The only importations from the United States consisted of petroleum 
and shooks. The market is open for other products, but so long as the 
merchants can buy direct, through a thoroughly equipped drummer 
and on easy terms, they certainly will not give their trade to those who 
try to do business with circulars, printed in a language absolutely 
unintelligible to the majority, and who, if they should make a sale, ship 
the goods by a tramp steamer, but send the sight draft by the Lucania. 
Unless our manufacturers radically change their business methods, they 
might as well abandon the field. Printer's ink is absolutely indispen- 
sable in its way, but the handsomest catalogue ever issued is no match 
for a glib-tongued salesman. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

A contract was made early in the year with Engineer Yanni, for the 
construction of new waterworks. The water is to be brought by con- 
duits from Santissima, about 30 miles from Messina, on the mountain. 
Only slight progress has been made, and it will probably be several 
years before the works are completed. 

The greatest improvement the city can boast of is the promised com- 
pletion, in four months, of the pier from which large ferryboats, now 
under construction, will take entire trains aboard and, after a passage 
of 8 miles across the Straits of Messina, land them upon a similar 
pier at Keggio, so that passengers from Palermo or other cities of Sicily 
can go direct to Koine without leaving the cars. Pessimists declare 
that the boats will never be able to do it. If not, the fault will be in 
the boats themselves, for heavy as the seas are sometimes in the Straits 
of Messina they by no means equal those of the Firth of Forth in 
Scotland, where, in the very roughest of weather, a similar service to 
Burnt Island has been maintained for years. 

Charles M. Oaughy, Consul. 

Messina, October 15, 1898. 



Statement shotting the exports from Messina for the year ending December 31, 1897. 



Description. 



Quantity. 



Almonds : 

Shelled pounds.. 3,327,588 

Unshelled do.. .J 76, LiJO 

Aoeticacid do — 913 

Acid, not specified do 1,104, 132 

Areola, tartar, and wine lees do 12, 182, 570 

Baskets and mats do 2, 552 

Books do 9 

Bricks, tiles, and similar works. .do 1, 745, 502 



Value, includ- 




ing costs 


Countries whither exported. 


and charges. 




$364,900 


Different countries. 


3,339 


France. 


17 


Different countries. 


42, 197 


Do. 


1, 015, 306 


Do. 


336 


Do. 


4 


Africa. 


24, 122 


Different countries. 
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Statement showing the exports from Mertna, etc, — Continued. 



Description. 



Candies pounds.. 

Casks capacity, gallons.. 

Canes, bulrush and twig pounds . . 

Cork, raw do — 

Colors do — 

Cot tons do — 

Chemical products, not specified ... do 

Chestnuts do 

Cheese do — 

Citrons in brine do — 

Common wood do.... 

Common merceries do — 

Crockery and earthenware do — 

Essences do.... 

Fish: 

In oil do.... 

In brine do — 

Fruit, not specified do 

Fruit, pulses and pot herbs in vinegar, 
oil, and brine, pounds. 

Fresh grapes pounds.. 

Fresh fruit, not specified do 

Frameworks, white and colored., .do.... 

Grains and dry pulses do. . . . 

Hides of different kinds do 

Ink do.... 

Linseed and other oily seeds do 

Lemons and oranges : 

In boxes do 

In brine do 

Lemon and citron : 

Raw juice do — 

Concentrated juice do.... 

Licorice juice do. . . . 

Leaves and flowers, lichen, herbs and 
roots, not specified, medicinal, pounds. 
Liquors (sweetened and aromatized) and 
cognac, in barrels or casks, gallons. 

Liquors, all other gallons.. 

Manna pounds. 

Medicinal products, not specified . .do 

Marble auu alabaster do — 

Macaroni do... 

Mineral, natural, artificial, and gaseous 
water, pounds. 

Mustard seed pounds.. 

Nuts and filberts do — 

Orange and lemon peels do. .. 

Olive oil .* do — 

Paper of different kinds do — 

Parts of machines do 

Prints and lithographs do 

Potatoes do — 

Pistachio nuts, shelled and unshelled, 
pounds. 

Raisins pounds.. 

Roots for brushes do. . . 

Roots of licorice do... 

Ropes and twine do... 

Raw hair do — 

Raw silk do... 

Sewed goods, bags, cloths for bed and 

table, pounds. 

Sparterie pounds. 

Silken goods do... 

Soap do... 

Shoes and boots pairs . 

Sawed stones for construction . .pounds. . 

Sparterie and linden ropes do — 

Stones, earth, minerals, lime, plaster, 

pumice stone and powdered pumice, 

pounds. 

Sugar, first class pounds.. 

Spices, not specified do... 

Tartaric acid do... 

Utensils of common wood do. . . 

Vegetable products, not specified., .do. . . 
Varnishes do... 





Value, includ- 




Quantity. 


ing costs 
and charges. 


Countries whither exported. 


431 


$60 


Africa, France, Germany, 
United States. 


342,967 


12,412 


Different countries. 


1,034 


145 


France, Malta. 


3,388 


149 


Austria, France. 


2,673 


253 


Egypt, Germany, Turkey. 


660 


26 


France, Turkey. 


287,883 


32,730 


Different countries. 


377,960 


5,968 


Do. 


6,358 


837 


Do. 


1,089,440 


38,229 


Do. 


1, 013, 842 


12, 446 


Do. 


642 


282 


Austria. France, Malta. 
Malta, Tunisie. 


121,440 


5, 327 


1,233,734 


1,461,133 , 


Different countries. 


66,264 


4,650 


Do. 


2, 103 


277 


Egypt, United States. 
England, Malta, United States. 
Different countries. 


6,412 


225 


173, 118 


15, 187 


1, 395, 020 


10, 615 


Germany. 


647, 9U0 


17,051 


Different countries. 


1,331 


604 


Denmark, Egypt, Malta. 


10(5,304 


1,865 


Different countries. 


200,461 


49,388 


Do. 


44 


3 


Massaua. 


39,600 


1,042 


England. 


213, 067, 360 


2, 616, 855 


Different countries. 


13, 364, 120 


164,136 


Do. 


757, 724 


7,977 


Do. 


8, 232, 800 


433, 345 


Do. 


342,364 


48.055 


Do. 


25,740 


2,451 


Do. 


45 


71 


Germany. 


6 


3 


France. 


48,224 


14,384 


Different countries. 


26,818 


3,176 


Do. 


2,956 


104 


Do. 


85,530 


1,091 


Do. 


132 


3 


Massaua. 


41, 756 


1,465 


Different countries. 


10, 888, 636 


477, 615 


Do. 


825,770 


18, 110 


Do. 


7, 182, 846 


630, 131 


Do. 


286 


18 


Africa. 


15,237 


2,376 


England, Malta, Russia. 


123 


108 


Austria, Malta. 


120, 023 


632 


i Egypt, Malta, Massaua. 


71,390 


50,103 


1 Different countries. 


238,260 


8,361 


> Austria, France. 


14, 740 


1,552 


| Greece. 


1,100 


12 


. Austria. 


38,676 


8,732 


1 Greece and Turkey. 


125,004 


98,696 


England, France, United 
] States. 


70,483 


265,883 


i Austria, England, United 
1 States. 


2,248 


552 


1 Different countries. 


1,760 


401 


' Austria. 


47, 740 


26,658 


1 England, France. 
1 Malta. 


43, 340 


1,891 


190 


295 


1 Africa. 


55,000 


290 


! Tripolitania. 


220 


12 


! Greece. 


3,525,390 


7,732 


Different countries. 

1 


830 


10 


1 

1 Egypt. 
Different countries. 


23,155 


4,367 


66, 572 


15, 749 


1 England. 


465, 322 


26, 126 


Different countries. 


482, 416 


6,348 


| Do. 


110 


19 


; Austria. 
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Statement showing the exports from Messina, etc. — Continued. 



Description. 



Wax for boots and shoes pounds.. 

WooLraw do.... 

Wood for burning, and charcoal. . . .do. . . . 
Wood, roots, haras, leaves, flowers for 

dyeing purposes, un ground, pounds. 
Wood, roots, barks,© to., ground . .pounds. . 
Wine: 

In barrels and casks gallons.. 

In bottles number.. 



Total.... 
Total for 1896. 



Increase . 



Value, includ- 
Quantity. I ing oosts 
and charges. 



Countries whither exported. 



11 

440 

271, WO 

262,513 



1,295,299 
585 



$1 MsttSTIft 

80 France. United Statea. 

565 Malta, Massaua. 

5, 757 Diflerent countries. 



13 Egypt. 



253,118 
372 



8,311,926 
5,363,655 



2,948,271 



Diflerent ooun tries. 
Do. 



Statement showing the imports at Messina for the year ending December SI, 1897. 



Description. 



Quantity. 



Value 
entered. 



Acids of diflerent kinds pounds . 

Artificial and mineral water do. . . 

Ammoniacal salt do... 

Bones, ground do . . . 

Beer gallons- 
Bicarbonate of soda pounds . 

Books do... 

Boots and shoes pairs.. | 

Boilers pounds. . 

Barrel organs and similar instruments, 
number. 

Building stones tons. . 

Bricks and tiles pounds.. 

Bitumen, hard do 

Cheese do 

Common mercery do 

Colored eart h do 

Crockery do 

Cement and quicklime do 

Coal tons . . 

Chestnuts pounds . . 

Cotton and cotton goods do 

Cocoons for silk do — 

Casks and pipes capacity, gallons.. 

Canes, rushes, and twigs, and articles 
thereof, pounds. 

Coffee, natural pounds. . 

Chocolate and oocoa do. . . . 

Cinnamon do. . . . 

Carbonate of potash and soda do 

Chloride of lime, potash, and soda, .do 

Chemical products not specified . . .do 

Cartridges do. . . . 

Colors and varnishes do 

Dry fish do.... 

Dry pulse tons . . 

Dates pounds.. 

Essences do 

Fish in brine do.... 

Fine mercery do 

Fine fans do 

Fruit, pulse, and pot herbs in vinegar, 

oil, and salt, pounds. 

Frame works pounds . . 

Gambler do 

Glasses, crystals, and articles of same, 

pounds. 

Grain tons.. 

Gum resin pounds . . 

Gum elastic do.... 

Gunpowder do 

Guns number.. 



Country whence imported. 



41,558 


$4,420 


England, France, Germany. 


5,896 


821 


Austria, France. 


1.804 


158 


England. 


7,480 


144 


Do. 


4,346 


1,258 


Austria, England, Germany, 

Sweden ana Norway. 
England, France, Holland. 
Different countries. 


75,834 


1,663 


759 


366 


142 


214 


Egypt, Turkey, United States 
of America. 


12,980 


968 


England. 


27 


89 


France, Germany. 


2,797 


10,795 


Malta. 


588,544 


1.807 


France, England. 


811,580 


5,696 


England. 
Diflerent countries. 


100.320 


18,201 


6,604 


3,475 


Do. 


28,358 


298 


Do. 


127,884 


4,232 


Do. 


903,496 


3,567 


France. 


84,412 


842,122 


Belgium, England, France, 
Malts. 


35,200 


556 


Austria. 


103,404 


37,027 ! Different countries. 


36.080 


27,696 


France, Turkey. 


16,700 


813 


Different countries. 


62.810 


4,496 


Do. 


269,099 


47,690 


Austria, England. 


18,346 


4,085 


Austria. England, Germany, 
Switzerland. 


924 


178 


England. 


132,000 


1,158 


England, France. 


47,080 


661 


Do. 


15,180 


1,198 


Different countries. 


429 


113 


England. 
Different countries. 


23,606 


4,057 


3,862,562 


203,311 


Do. 


743 


28,669 


Austria, Russia. Turkey. 


13, 420 


1,412 


Egypt, Malta. 


2,156 


255 


Austria, England. France, 
Germany. 


54,340 


381 


Malta, Tunis. 


6,604 


3,475 


Diflerent countries. 


363 


955 


Austria, France, Jappan, Ger- 
many. 
Diflerent countries. 


1,180 


104 


19,888 


2,183 


Do. 


10,500 


426 


England. 


290,940 


9,841 


Different countries. 


2,856 


847, 749 


Do. 


83,991 


1,821 


Do. 


1,903 


1,937 


Do. 


2,002 


878 


Malta. 


334 


8,223 


Belgium, England, France. 
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Statement showing the imports at Messina, etc, — Continued. 




Gold jewelry pounds.. 

Green fruit not specified do 

Herbs, flowers, leaves, lichen, and root* 

not specified, medicinal, pounds. 
Horns, bones, and similar goods, worked, 

pounds. 
Hides of different kinds, raw. . .pounds. . 
Hides of different kinds, tanned, and 

articles thereof, pounds. 

Hair, raw pounds. 

Household goods do — 

Ink do — 

Ivory, mother-of-pearl, tortoise shells, 

and articles thereof, pounds. 

Iron and lead oxide pounds.. 

Lard do.... 

Manure do — 

Mineral earth and plaster do — 

Minerals, metals, and articles thereof, 

tons. 
Machines, locomotives, etc., and parts of 

same, pounds. 

Needles and pins pounds... 

Oranges, lemons, and citrons, in brine, 

pounds. 

Ou of different kinds pounds 

Oil of palm and cocoa do... 

Other fats do... 

Pianos number. 

Perfumeries pounds. 

Pencils do... 

Potatoes do... 

Paper of different kinds, and articles 

thereof, pounds. 

Prints, lithographs, etc pounds . 

Petroleum in boxes do... 

Preserves and candies do... 

Pepper do... 

Potash do... 

Parts of guns do... 

Pistols and revolvers number. 

Parts of pistols and revolvers, .pounds. 

Parts of watches and clocks do. . . 

Quinine do... 

Rice do... 

Boots of licorice do... 

Ropes and twine ". do... 

Silver jewelry do... 

Spirits gallons. 

Sugar pounds 

Sewed goods, bags, cloths for bed and 
table, pounds. 

Sparterie pounds. 

Silken goods do... 

Sulphates, various do... 

Soap of different kinds do... 

Sawed stones do... 

Starch do... 

Seeds, oil-producing do. . . 

Stearic acid and candles do... 

Tartar and wine lees do... 

Thread of all kinds do... 

Tea do... 

Wood, roots, barks, leaves, etc., for dye- 
ing and tanning purposes, unground, 
p ounds. 

wood for burning tons. 

Wood of all kinds do... 

Wooden, common mercery pounds . 

Wood pulp, cellulose do. . . 

Wool and woolen goods do... 

Wine gallons. 

Watches and clocks number. 



Total 

Total, year 1890. 

Decrease. 



55,440 
10,329 

697 

1,196,838 
31, 746 

259 

37,246 

6,014 

567 

13,200 
201, 711 

176,000 

203, 9*4 

1,145 

262,832 

2,649 
79,200 

41,558 

331,540 

218,900 

28 

1,115 

627 

166,760 

70,022 

3,016 
3,466,078 

1,859 

68,140 

958, 320 

18 | 

128 ! 

22 

88 

5,500 

11,220 

12,298 

11 

910 

34,777 

112, 530 

9,240 

2,156 

369,820 

19,602 

6,160 

44,426 

124,784 

32,538 

54,120 

93,896 

194 

4, 338, 420 



252 

16,960 

7,554 

110, 440 

67,100 

53,893 

91 



$137 
1,459 
1,965 

73 

257, 131 
16,290 

216 
5,904 

364 
2,017 

347 
15,926 

1,080 

626 

60,706 

42,616 

2,324 
1,474 



Austria, Malta. 

Egypt. 

Austria, England, Germany. 

England, Prance. 

Different countries. 
Do. 

Malta. 

Different countries. 

Do. 
Austria, Egypt, France. 

England. 

Austria, England, United 

States of America. 
France. 

Different countries. 
Do. 

Do. 

Austria, England, Germany. 
Greece. 



4,420 i Different countries. 
17,451 | England, France. 
9, 602 England, Frauce, Germany. 
3, 289 Austria, G ermany . 

587 A us tria, France, Germany . 

115 Austria, Germany. 

878 Malta. 
9, 037 Different countries. 



2,646 
51,691 

261 

4,431 

18,495 

8 

793 

56 

66 

886 

140 

128 

837 

222 

1,586 

1,129 

89,488 

2,108 

12,582 

4,230 

1,204 

32 

2,338 

3,284 

2,854 

4,510 

22,652 

71 

87,537 



1,117 

239,096 

930 

2,907 

53,203 

12,626 

318 



2, 663, 138 
2,728,134 



64,996 



Do., 
France, England, United States 

of America. 
Engiaud, Egvpt, Switzerland. 
Austria, England. 
England. 
France. 
Belgium, Egypt, France, 

United States. 
Belgium, France, United 

States. 
France. 
England. 
Austria. 
Greece. 

England, France, Germany. 
Germany, Malta. 
Different countries. 
Austria, England, Egypt. 
Different countries. 

France. 

Different countries. 

England, France. 

Different countries. 

England. 

Different countries. 

Austria, Greece, Turkey. 

Different countries. 

Greece. 

Austria, Belgium, England. 

England, Egypt, Germany. 

Different countries. 



Austria, Greece, Turkey. 
Different countries. 

Do. 
Austria. 
Different countries. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Statement showing the navigation at the port of Meseinafor the year ending December SI, 

1897. 



Flag. 



Austrian .. 
Belgian — 
British .... 
Bulgarian. 
Danish .... 

Dutch 

French .... 

German 

Greek . 



Total. 



From or to- 



Different countries 
Belgium, Italy 

Different countries t 340 

Bulgaria, Italy 

Denmark, Italy 31 

Holland, Italy- 
Red Sea, France, Italy 

Baltic Sea, Italy | 67 

Greece, Black Sea, Italy 



Italian Different countries 

Norwegian ' Norway, Italy 

Russian Black Sea, Italy 

Roumanian Roumania, Italy 

Swedish Sweden, Italy.. 

Turkish Black Sea, Italy 



Total 2,164 



Austrian Different countries 

Belgian Belgium, Italy 

British Different countries 

Bulgarian Bulgaria, Italy . 

Danish Denmark, Italy | 80 ■ 

Dutch Holland, Italy 30 ■ 

French Red Sea, France, Italy 3 

German j Baltic Sea. Italy I 66 

Greek I Greece, Black Sea, Italy ' 14 

Italian Different countries 1,375 

Norwegian Norway, Italy j 41 

Russian Black Sea, Italy 

Roumanian Roumania. Italy 

Swedish Sweden.Itaiy ' 4 

Turkish....: Black Sea, Italy I 5 

Total '..... 12,154 




SUPPLEMENTARY REPORTS 

The first six. months of the present year present no improvement 
over the same period of 1897. In fact, as will be seen from the following 
table, prepared from the consular record of declared exports to the 
United States, many articles fell far short — notably citrons in brine, 
essences, and oranges, the exportations being only valued at $6,88(5, 
against $88,364 in 1897, a difference of $81,478, or about eleven-twelfths 
of last year. This most astounding discrepancy finds its cause in the 
annually increasing yield of California and Florida. If the trees in 
these States are spared from frost, it is conceded not only by the 
importers themselves, but by the growers, that in a few years not a 
single box of Sicilian oranges will find its way to our market. Califor- 
nia also menaces the lemon trade, but it will be many years before we 
can do without those from the Mediterranean. 

The orange growers are seriously considering the feasibility of cut- 
ting down a great portion of their trees and turning their attention 
to sugar-beet culture. This, I fear, will be a precarious undertaking 
unless the Government makes some very radical change in its revenue 
laws, for the duty now exacted is very heavy, a kilo of ordinary loaf 
sugar costing in the shops 1.70 lire, or about 14 cents a pound. Tobacco 



1 In reply to circa lar of August 5, 1898. 
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raising would be much more profitable, for the soil is particularly 
adapted to it, and the Sicilian product during the days of the Bour- 
bons ranked with the best offered in Europe. A few years after the 
unification of Italy its further cultivation was forbidden, the Govern- 
ment holding the monopoly, and it is not at all probable that this pro- 
hibition will be relaxed. A half-hearted effort was made in Parliament 
several years ago to allow the cultivation under the supervision of the 
Government, it to be the purchaser; but so many restrictions were pro- 
posed that those interested recognized that they could not produce it 
with profit, and dropped the matter. 

EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES. 

The exports from the port of Messina from January 1 to June 30, 
1897 and 1898, were as follows: 



Article. 



Almonds 

Citrons in brine 

Citric acid 

Citrate of lime 

Essences 

Filberts 

Lemons in boxes 

Lemon peels in brine 

Lemon juice - 

Oranges in boxes 

Oranges and orange peels in brine . 

Olive oil 

Pumice stone 

Pistaochio nuts 

Silk, raw 

Tartario materials 



1807. 



$3,697 
11,83* 



19,291 

246,856 

10,364 

513,533 

8,449 

6,633 

88,364 

780 

100,014 

16,284 

1,843 

11,569 

275,713 



1898. 



$4,574 
2,985 
1,569 

30,549 
152,490 

45,749 

898,997 

3,246 

15,466 
6,886 
5,755 
9,566 

12,317 
3,269 

37,298 
291,583 



Increase 
(+)and 
decrease 



+ $877 

— 8,851 
+ 1,569 
+ 11,258 

— 94.366 
+ 15,385 
—114, 536 

— 5,208 
+ 8,833 

— 81,478 
+ 5,025 

— 90,448 

— 8,967 
+ 1,426 
+ 25,729 
+ 15,870 



IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES. 

It is absolutely impossible to get any official statistics at this time of 
the imports, and even if obtainable they would lack in accuracy, for the 
reason that quantities of goods destined for this port are never entered 
at the custom-house, being discharged in bond upon lighters and then 
transshipped when sold to Reggio, Gioja, etc. This is particularly 
noticeable with petroleum. The landing certificates entered at this 
consulate during 1897 show that 7,760,031 pounds were cleared from 
Philadelphia for Messina, and were really discharged here, while the 
custom-house records give only 3,466,078 pounds as tue importation. 

When we consider that the consular figures refer only to American 
oil and that the customhouse figures are supposed to include also that 
of Russia, the discrepancy is enormous. 

IMPORTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

So far as I can learn from those interested, the imports from other 
countries have been a little less than last year, although without defi- 
nite statistics it is impossible to obtain any accurate idea. There was 
evidently a great decrease in coal, one of the largest imports, owing to 
the Welsh strike; common Scotch and North Country sold as high as 
£2 2s. ($10.21) per ton, whereas the normal figure is 17s. 6d. ($4.25). 
These exhorbitant prices were paid by the Spanish torpedo boats 
when they called here. 
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EXPORTS TO OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The exports of fruit to London. Liverpool, Hamburg, Trieste, Rotter- 
dam, and Odessa amounted to about the same as last year, but were 
most unprofitable, especially those to England and Hamburg, where 
the prices brought at auction were but little more than was necessary 
to pay the freight. In London, a large consignment of oranges from 
Australia, which arrived in the very best condition, had a most 
demoralizing effect upon the Sicilian product. The importations are, 1 
understand, to be made by every steamer of the Orient Line, in other 
words, twice a mouth, and if as successful as the first venture, this 
island will lose another of her best customers. 

RATES OF EXCHANGE. 

Exchange fluctuated very little, the average rate being about 8 per 
cent upon England, France, Germany, aud Austria, but for checks 
upon the United States as much as 10 per cent was paid. 

RATES OP FREIGHT. 

A most material decline in rates to North American ports occurred 
this year. For the last five years, the freight upon a box of lemons has 
been Is. 4d. (32 cents), but in January a sweeping cut was made to 8cL 
(16 cents) on account of a disagreement between the steamship agents 
who had previously worked in accord, and rates upon other articles 
were reduced in the same proportion. To English, French, German, 
Austrian, Swedish, Norwegian, Black Sea, and Baltic ports there was 
no cut. 

NEW LINE BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND ITALY. 

The Creole line of steamers, belonging to Messrs. Reirce, Becker & 
Ilardi, of this city, was inaugurated in February. The service is semi- 
monthly, and it has proven a great financial success. The agents at 
New Orleans are Orthwein & Co. The steamers take fruit and gen- 
eral cargo outward and bring full cargoes of cotton, cotton-seed oil, 
or grain to Barcelona and Genoa. Beginning in December, the Florio 
Rubatino Company, the largest steamship owner in Italy, will extend 
its service from Bombay, which now, touching at Messina, has it ter- 
minus at Naples, to New York. This new competition for the carrying 
of Sicilian fruit, etc., will no doubt tend to still further reduce freight 
rates and also lessen the time of transit from twenty-two to seventeen 
days. 

Progress upon the new line, by which passengers can be conveyed 
from Palermo and other points in Sicily to Rome, without change of 
carriages, by means of a ferry service across the straits, has been rapid, 
and it will no doubt be in operation in a few months. 

TARIFF RATES, ETC. 

There have been no changes in tariff or postal rates, or in patent, 
copyright, aud trade-mark laws, nor are there any regulations of a 
discriminating character which affect American vessels. No vessels 
have been built and but one purchased, the Vincenzo, formerly the 
Belgian steamer Bestratail She has been put in the American trade 
by her owner, Vincenzo Bonanno. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE. 

When a consul now writes upon this subject it is simply thrashing 
over old straw, for it seems that our merchants and manufacturers are 
determined to give no heed to the advice that is offered them, and con- 
tinue to enrich the printers and the Postal Union by flooding the 
country with circulars printed in English and with prices in dollars. 
A few days ago, I received a package of the most elaborately printed 
catalogues of this kind, representing farming utensils, with the request 
that I distribute them among the dealers. The postage amounted to 
65 cents, so that if every consulate received a similar package, the 
manufacturer simply squandered several hundred dollars. There is a 
marked contrast in the case of an enterprising bicycle vender of Eng- 
land. He took passage with 150 wheels upon one of the Liverpool 
cargo boats, which call and stop a couple of days at each of the prin- 
cipal Mediterranean ports. Upon arrival, his practice was to go ashore 
with one of the bicycles, visit the dealers, invite them aboard, and dis- 
play his stock. When he reached Messina, he had sold for cash over 
one hundred of various grades, and here alone he disposed of eleven. 
The purchasers paid the duty of 42 lire ($8.10) and took them ashore. 
When he returns to England, he intends to use the same methods on a 
voyage to South America. Such enterprise displayed by our manufac- 
turers would place our wares everywhere, for even our competitors con- 
cede that in finish and price we equal all others, and the opinion of the 
trade is that American goods are unrivaled. This opinion, however, is 
not based upon information gleaned from a catalogue, but by actual 
comparison of the goods themselves with those of other countries. 
The occasions to make these comparisons are unfortunately rare. 

Some days ago, I had a conversation with a drummer who for 
eighteen years has been making two trips a year in southern Italy and 
Sicily, in the interest of a London men's furnishing goods house. 
He carried elaborate samples and does a large business in every city. 
For the goods he sells now, he collects personally on his next trip; in 
other words, he gives six months' credit, and strange as it may seem, he 
assured me that the losses would not average 2 per cent a year. In 
the factory the styles of the different countries to be supplied are 
carefully studied and goods manufactured accordingly; the sizes 
stamped in the metric system and not in inches, and the colors and 
combinations are made neat or gaudy, as the tastes of those to be 
suited requires. This is the secret of this firm's success, made by per- 
sonal representation through a man thoroughly conversant with the 
manners, wants, and language of the people. His catalogue is his 
sample trunk, and his business is conducted not in cold, unintelligible 
letterpress, but in a tongue understood by the customer. If there is 
any bargaining to be done it is entered into on the spot, not through 
the tardy medium of the post, and speedily concluded. American 
wares can find as strong a foothold in Italy as those of other countries, 
but the methods of our merchants must be first radically revised. 

COTTON TEXTILES. 

There is but one mill making these goods in Messina — that of Gac- 
tano Ainis — who states that the coarse grade made by him and used 
largely in this district is 30 J inches in width; number of picks to 
the inch warp 60, and woof 64; and 2| J yards weigh 1 pound. 

Charles M. Caught, Consul 

Messina, October 31, 1898. 
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MIIiAN.' 

EXPORTS. 

The exports from the consular district of Milan to the United States 
are increasing, and the iirst nine months of 1898 show $5,404,251.51, 
as against $3,478,332.51 for the same period in 1897, an increase of 
$1,985,925.06. This gain is mostly in raw silk, although there has been 
a slight increase all along the line of manufactured silks, silk waste, 
horsehair, and gloves, and an export of $8,388.87 of jewels for watches, 
against none for the same period in 1897. There has been a decrease 
in cheese, colors, and the other minor articles of export. Bice, although 
grown quite extensively in Lombardy, has never had a large export, 
and what little there was has fallen off. 

THE MAY RIOTS. 

The riots early in May disturbed the local trade to a certain extent, 
crippled the industries for a time, and drove from the city of Milan the 
tourists, causing no little loss to the hotels; and, although by degrees 
business recovered its tone, there was no little uneasiness felt. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the riots and the Spanish- American war, the 
exports from this district have increased as above stated. 

CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 

The improvements contemplatea by the city of Milan — checked for a 
time by the disturbances — have since been carried on with all the usual 
activity of the people of this district. The city limits have been 
extended, taking in many of the large manufacturing plants, and nat- 
urally increasing the taxes of all the property between the old and new 
boundaries, thereby causing some complaint. The periphery of the 
city was increased in September from about 15 to 28 kilometers, and 
was subdivided into six quarters, each quarter having one brigade of 
guard. These are called Garibaldi, Magenta, Eomana, Sempione, 
Ticinese, and Yenezia. Along these lines there are 109 posts, 14 receiv- 
ing offices, and 69 sentry posts, each post taking the name of the 
locality where it is situated. The horse-car lines have nearly all given 
way to the electric, and will soon be a thing of the past. There has 
been over 60 miles' increase in the length of electric lines since Decem- 
ber, 1897, and I understand there is a project to run two electric 
lines between Milan and Monza, one on the old horse-car, and the other 
on the steam-car track. In many of the principal streets the cobble- 
stones have been replaced with granite-block pavement or with a3phalL 
In short, Milan shows advancement and prosperity. 

INTRODUCTION OF AMERICAN GOODS. 

The chief difficulty in the introduction of American goods into this 
district seems to me to be not that they do not compare in all 
ways favorably with goods from other countries, but the method 
employed. A great many American firms seem to think that by send- 
ing the United States consul a catalogue and price list in English, with 
request that he look up some reliable firm who deals in such goods and 
show the catalogue, they can make a market for their goods. The 
result will not equal the expectation. 



1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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It is simply useless to send catalogues and price lists in the English 
language. When such are sent, they should be either in French or 
Italian. The United States is a long way from Italy, and dealers here 
prefer to come into direct contact with American sellers. A represent- 
ative on the spot who understands the character of the goods, even 
if he can only speak English — but of course it is far better if he speaks 
Italian or French, the latter being understood by all the leading deal- 
ers here — will meet with better results than a shipload of English price 
lists. I know a case in point. There came to Milan this autumn a 
member of a Chicago firm, manufacturers of cameras. He could speak 
only English, but he had American snap and push; put his goods into 
the hands of a reliable agent, and soon nearly every camera dealer in 
the city had samples of his article in their windows. Of course it is too 
early to judge of sales, but I doubt not that they will be as successful 
as those of other American cameras : at all events, he has taken the cor- 
rect way to introduce his goods. There are no laws here to interfere 
with the coming of commercial travelers; no license required, no regu- 
lations governing them, no passports demanded, and no special per- 
mits. There seems to be another obstacle. I am told here — how true 
it is I do not know — that American sellers are not willing to give such 
easy terms of payment as those of England, France, or Germany, and 
although the mere fact that the goods are of American manufacture is 
regarded as a guaranty that they are of superior excellence, yet owing 
to the economic condition of the country, the matter of price and easy 
payments is of importance. But with all these drawbacks, American 
manufacturers are getting a foothold. The chief agency for Italy of 
the National Cash Eegister Company is located in Milan, and the regis- 
ter is now found in many of the leading stores. The Singer sewing 
machine has an extensive sale, and the American stove is found in 
many stores. There is also quite an imposing assortment of farming 
machinery, including cultivators, seeders, hay tedders, and corn crack- 
ers, but I have failed to find any of the smaller implements, such as 
hand rakes, hoes, scythes, and snaths. All these articles are used exten- 
sively, but are not to be compared to those of American manufacture. 
It is, as before stated, a matter of price and method of introduction. 
There should be a good market for wagon and carriage springs. Those 
used here come from France or England, or are homemade and rather 
clumsy. There are many of the smaller American inventions that might 
find a market here, goods that are not expensive and are useful in every- 
day life; for example, spring shade rollers for windows, castors for 
chairs, beds, etc., and locks of various kinds. There is, I think, as men- 
tioned in my report of October 15, 1897, l a market for American shoes. 

POSTAL, COPYRIGHT, AND TRADE-MARK LAWS, AND RATES OF 

EXCHANGE. 

There has been no change in these since my report of October 15, 
1897, excepting in regard to exchange. This has risen from about 
105.20 to 109.66, the high- water mark. At the time of writing, it is a 
little below 109. 

Wm. Jarvis, Consul 

Milan, October 31, 1898. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

Supplementary to my report of November 1, 1898, 1 beg to add the 
following items, just received from the chamber of commerce here. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

The increase in the cotton manufactures in Lombardy and Emilia from 
1876 to 1898 has been as follows: Number of spindles for spinning and 
twisting, from 208,684 to 700,000: mechanical looms, from 4 ? 295 to 
almost 29,000. The decrease in hand looms for the same period has 
been from 4,731 to 2,100. I am informed that the above figures are 
approximately correct The articles manufactured are various; the 
threads run from the thinnest to the highest numbers, from the most 
common to the finest for sewing, and the same is true of webbings, 
which range from the most common to the very finest. There is also 
in Lombardy an important manufacture of prepared cotton for use in 
pharmacy, and for chemical purposes in the preparation of nitrocellu- 
loid; and there are factories, of modern construction, for bleaching, dye- 
ing, and printing cotton goods, spun and woven. I am unable to 
obtain any reliable information in regard to imports and exports from 
this consular district, as there are only general statistics for the whole 
Kingdom. 

Owing to the treaty between Italy and France, just brought to a satis- 
factory termination, the exchange between the paper lira and the gold 
franc has fallen suddenly, with promise of a farther decline. It has 
been as high as 109.66, but at the time of writing is 107. 

Wm, Jarvis, Consul 

Milan, November 25, 1898. 



EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES FROM MILAN. 

I beg to submit the following tabular records of the values of the 
exports from Milan to the United States for the past five years, ending 
with the fiscal year June 30, 1898. 



Year. 



1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Total 



First 
quarter. 



1066,369. 85 
1,140,271.43 
1, 523, 155. 65 
552, 320. 10 
1, 408, 131. 06 



5,290,248.09 



Second 
quarter. 



$627,750.76 
1, 240, 190. 48 
1, 703, 705. 83 
1, 194, 775. 57 
1,722,682.57 



6,509,105.21 



Third 
quarter. 



$1,632,146.20 
1,300,852.35 
1,118,448.99 
1,039,029.33 
1,977,260.66 



7, 267, 737. 53 



Fourth 
quarter. 



$1,230,831.62 

1,780,295.00 

602,169.25 

1,031,172.12 

1,639,552.72 



6,284,020.71 



Total 



$4,157,096.43 
6,461,609.16 
4,947,870.92 
3,817,297.12 
6,747,627.01 



25,181.502.64 



Of this amount, the value of the silk exportations have been as 
follows: 



Tear. 


Raw Bilk. 


Manufactured 
silk. 


Silk and cotton, 
manufactured. 


Silk waste. 


1894 


$3,440,531.49 
4, 693, 466. 47 
4, 339, 807. 15 
3, 095, 865. 72 
6,028,146.66 


$306, 351. 66 

292,262.19 

115, 209. 51 

52, 038. 17 

56,915.32 




$167,424.95 


1895 




111,653.63 


1896 


$125, 613. 47 
216, 766. 91 
237,355.68 


16,293.39 


1897 


5,100.46 


1898 « 


14,581.95 


Total 


21,397,817.49 


822,776.85 


579,736.06 


315, 054. 38 







From the above tables, it is seen that Milan is quite an important 
center of silk exportation to the United States. 

Wm. Jarvis, Consul. 
Milan, July 14, 1898. 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF MILAN. 

I give below statistics of the population, births, deaths, and marriages 
in Milan in 1898: 

Population (legal, registered). 

Males 236,202 

Females 236,732 

Total 472,934 

Garrison of soldiers 6,816 

Other inhabitants 1,547 

Grand total 481,297 

Births. 

Legitimate 11,535 

IUegitimate 1,139 

Total 12,674 

Deaths. 

January 1,167 

February 937 

March 911 

April 893 

May 912 

Jnne 723 

July 800 

August 829 

September 686 

October 812 

November 705 

December 836 

Total 10,211 

Different ages. 

Birth to one montn 745 

One month to one year 1,095 

One year to five years 1,181 

Five years to ten years 326 

Ten years to fifteen years 230 

Fifteen years to twenty years 354 

Twenty years to forty years 1,477 

Forty years to sixty years 1,908 

Sixty years to eighty years 2,524 

Eighty years and upward 368 

Unknown ages 3 

Total 10,211 

Causes of death and number from each. 

Acute pneumonia (complicated with croup and catarrh) 1, 279 

Enteritis, diarrhea, and native cholera 719 

Heart disease 716 

Pulmonary tuberculosis 944 

Marasmus (senile) 478 

Diseases of the bronchial tubes 549 

Apoplexy (cerebral hemorrhage and congestion) 619 

Tuberculis meningitis 453 

Syncope 237 

Kidney diseases 236 

Tuberculosis (general and local) 211 

Typhoid fever 221 
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Diphtheria (diphtheretio croup and other forms) 138 

Svphilis 121 

Malignant tumors, cancers, etc 133 

Tumors of the stomach 131 

Mesenteric tabes : 172 

Chronic pneumonia 112 

Peritonitis 104 

Diseases of the arteries 143 

Diseases of the uterus 100 

Diseases of the pleura 120 

Immaturity (atrophy) 519 

Suicides 99 

Murders 2 

Deaths from firearms 82 

Deaths from minor diseases 1,683 

Total '. 10,211 

The above deaths from firearms were the results of the Milan riots, 
May, 1898. The marriages numbered 3,174. 

Wm. Jarvis, Consul. 
Milan, February 9, 1899. 



NAPL.ES. 

In compliance with instructions of the State Department of August 
5, 1 have to report an inability to obtain reliable statistical details of 
the commerce of this city subsequent to January 1 of the present year. 
Official reports of such statistics are issued only annually, and, though 
made up to January 1 in every year, are usually several months belated. 
I forward the latest official statistics, but recently furnished the public 
by the authorities of Naples. 

I will, as tersely as possible, give results of earnest and somewhat 
extensive personal efforts for the larger introduction of American prod- 
ucts, and state the influences militating against any greatly increased 
commerce between the United States and Italy in most articles other 
than food products. In the latter class of articles a steady and very 
encouraging increase of imports is to be noted. I am assured by the 
leading grain-importing house here that this increase is larger and 
more notable in American indian corn or maize than in any other cereal 
commodity. This same house has also during the past year imported 
over 4,000 tierces of American lard of a single brand, although a bitter 
opposition to all products of the American hog exists. A leading 
Naples jewelry firm has within a few weeks exhibited a large invoice 
of Ainerican-made watches and clocks. This new experiment is proving 
quite successful. 

American typewriters, sewing machines, and bicycles find a good 
market, although the last article is injuriously affected by the cheaper 
and more clumsy European articles. The same is true of American 
agricultural implements, locks and keys, and household utensils. 
American proprietary medicines and canned goods are beginning to 
find a limited sale in competition with similar goods sent here from 
Great Britain. There would seem to be an opening for American shoes 
and ready-made clothing, trade promising to be moderately profitable 
at first and capable of reasonable success later, if conducted by those 
knowing the language and business methods prevalent here. 

The most serious difficulties attending any great increase in the 
introduction and sale of American goods are the heavy national and 
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municipal taxes, and the extreme poverty of the great mass of the Nea- 
politan population. 

Shipping rates and facilities between Naples and American ports are 
exceedingly favorable to the promotion of a large international trade 
between the United States and Italy, and only the causes indicated 
seem to be in the way of its consummation. 

Our latest tariff revision has reduced the former export from here of 
oranges, lemons, wine, nuts, olives, etc., but the exports to America 
from January 1 to October 1, 1898, of the following articles are 
encouraging: 



Article. 


Value. Article. Value. 


Argols 


$1, 514. 71 
40,952.79 
128,825.22 
10,213.01 
1,122.91 


Human hair $22,683.96 


Cheese 


Macaroni 25,887.73 


Crude tartar 


Wine 13j 275. 03 


Garlic 


Works of art ' 14,834.53 


Hams. • 






' 



Regarding the information desired as to the production of coarser 
cotton textiles, I am indebted to the largest manufacturing firm pro- 
ducing such goods in this neighborhood for the following facts: 

In compliance with your request, I beg to inform you that, as far as I know, there 
are manufactured in Italy heavy as well as light cotton textiles. There is no guid- 
ance for the width, which varies very much, the most commonly used being 70 cen- 
timeters to 80 centimeters (27.5 to 31.4 inches). To the category of light textiles 
appertain, for instance, picks 20 by 24 in 1 centimeter (.3937 inch), weighing 
(without the starch) 150 kilograms (330.6 pounds) per 1 meter (1.09 yards) ; and to 
the category of heavy textiles, picks 24 by 24 in 1 centimeter (.3937 inch), weigh- 
ing (without the starch) 300 kilograms (661.1 pounds) per 1 meter. 

I am, sir, etc., A. Berner. 

Statement showing total value of all articles exported from and imported to Naples from 
and to foreign countries during the year 1897, 



Country. 



Groat Britain 

France 

United States 

South America 

Egvpt 

Belgium 

Austria 

Germany 

Africa 

Turkey 

Spain 

Holland 

Greece 

Switzerland 

Russia 

Roumania 

Sweden and Norway. 
Other countries 

Total 



Exports. 



Imports. 



$1,701,299 


$4, 642, 753 


2, 192, 811 


1, 866, 901 


1, 513, 345 


1, 887, 127 


899,751 


301,022 


086,792 


216, 214 


614, 400 


290,433 


622, 114 


1,251,012 


293,070 


1, 388, 125 


210, 539 


186, 032 


244,337 


86,843 


74, 010 


128, 174 


91,223 


140, 591 


36,800 


126,904 


15,057 


113, 716 


54,519 


1,493,130 


930 


238,402 


35,331 


803,397 


83.198 


152, 226 



9,348,526 14,813,002 
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Return of all shipping at the part of Naples during the year 1897. 





Sailing. 


Steam. 


Total. 


Nationality. 


Number 
ofvessels. 


Tons. 


Number 
ofvessels. 


Tons. 


Number 
ofvessels. 


Tons. 


ENTERED. 

British 


4 

3,565 


295 
152,417 


414 
1,522 

127 

218 
34 
15 

231 


719,229 
1, 168, 197 

134,515 

541,573 
23,362 
12,474 

191,598 


418 
5,087 

127 

213 
86 
17 

239 


719,524 


Italian , 


1, 820, 614 


French 


184 515 


Gorman 






541.573 


Norwegian 


2 
2 
8 


201 

206 

1,592 


23.568 


Danish" 


12,680 


Other nations 


193,190 






Total 


3,581 
3,488 


154, 711 
117,624 


2,556 
2,704 


2, 790, 948 
2,804,868 


6.137 
6,187 


2,945.659 


Total for the year preceding 


2,921,992 


CLEARED. 

British 


5 
8,583 


397 
151,894 


413 
1,506 

124 

212 
88 
15 

228 


724,248 
1,172,038 
127,529 
548,130 
23,565 
12,592 
189,800 


418 
5,089 

124 

212 
35 
16 

238 


724,645 


Ttalian 


1,323,932 


French 


127,529 


German 






548. 130 


Norwegian 


2 

1 
10 


201 

141 

2,323 


23,756 


Danish" 


12,733 


Other nations - 


192,123 








3,801 
3,598 


154,956 
119, 788 


2,531 
2,705 


2,797,892 
2,816,887 


6,132 

6.298 


2,952,848 


Total for the year preceding 


2,936,625 



Naples, October 17, 1898. 



A. H. Byington, Consul. 



PALERMO.' 

This general statement of imports and exports at the port of Palermo, 
during the year 1897, shows a total increase over 1896 of imports 
amounting to $54,503, and of exports amounting to $2,082,216. 

The imports from the United States show an increase of $52,596, 
while the exports to the United States show an increase of $167,687. 

At the present time, very few articles of American manufacture find 
a market in Palermo, which is the chief distributing point for Sicily. 
Sending advertising matter to this country for distribution is a waste 
of both time and money. 

Cooperation by American manufacturers in establishing a joint ware- 
house at Palermo, where their goods may be seen and handled, under 
the charge of a manager familiar with the business customs and the 
language of the country, would, in my opinion, eventually open a good 
market for American productions. 

Church Howe, Consul 

Palermo, October 27, 1898. 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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Principal articles imparted into Palermo, and value thereof, together with the countries 
whence they came, during the year 1897. 



Article. 


Austria. 


England. 


France. 


Germany. 


United 
States. 


Other 
countries. 


Total. 


Acids— boraeic, tannic, nitric, 


$426 
218 


$729 


$985 
218 
80 

6,162 

1,965 
128 

1.943 

115, 781 
17.849 


$134 

5,895 

240 

17.283 

8,472 






$2,274 


Beer 




$19 


5,850 


Bicycles 


320 
2,723 
12.251 


$240 

493 

181 
57 


880 


Books, blank forme, and paper 
of any kind 


7,846 

30,861 
4,662 

50.350 

797 


1,349 

279 

756 

al.071,987 
2,597 


35,856 


Braes, nickel, and articles 
thereof - 


54,009 


Casks, empty 


5,603 


Cereals and" other vegetable 
■products 


2.631 
43.286 


6.693 
2,963 


1, 133, 604 


Chalk, lime, cement, pottery, 


165,424 


Charcoal and wood for fuel. . . 


12 


17.861 


Cheese 




235 

18,149 
6,419 
3,878 

29,365 




16,736 

383 

24 

334,171 

4,283 

43 

6,604 

4,774 

109 

17,372 

6,112 

9,672 
e 77, 624 
d 1,600 

25,733 

192 

""'23*888* 
671 

14,224 
3,295 

4,718 
1,025 

1,428 

2,976 

11 

756 

460 

3,773 

11,072 

538 

12,747 

10 

154 

38 


16,971 


Cocoa, cinnamon, cloves, pep- 
per, tea, etc 


376 

812 

7,851 

6,865 


382 






19,290 


Coffee ...". 




75 

90 

4,859 


7,330 


Colors and coloring matter — 
Cotton goods 


6,823 
1,683 


3,604 

24,073 

1,533 

474 

178 

2,290 

12,902 

1,600 

1,508 
77,903 


356, 417 
71,128 




1,576 


Fish— dry , salt, smoked ...... 




30,456 

170 

4,367 

2,212 


61 

1,232 

588 

2,818 
9,218 

2,888 
10,985 


8,648 


46,243 






6,354 


Furniture - 


28,340 
9,923 


192 


35,886 




45,227 




1,688 


18, 618 


Hemp, linen, jute, and goods 


4,728 
4,152 


11,788 
86,290 


30,079 


Hides and skins 


1,960 


208,914 


Horses •• 


1,600 


Iron, si eel, and articles made 
of them 


5,755 
16,694 


58,100 


3,618 
1.680 


22,312 
1,737 


837 


116,355 


Ivory, mother-of-pearl, and 


20,303 


Lard 


7,542 

1,408 

714 

14,962 
29,977 

7,151 


40, 378 


47,920 


Lead, tin, and articles thereof. 
Leather goods 


641 


2,082 
103 

4,506 
5,862 

18,864 


2,595 
260 

35,030 
25,497 

22,428 


30,614 


708 

1.174 
49 

3,329 


2,456 


Machines of any kind, includ- 
ing scientific instruments. . 

Medicines and chemical prod- 
ucts 


2,890 
3,007 

6,376 


72,786 
67,687 


Mercery and sundry goods. . . 

Milk, condensed, and milk 

nour 


62,861 
1,025 




9,647 


167 
8,928 


219 


815 




Oils, flaxseed, and other 


12,276 






11,904 


Petroleum t 








97,129 


97,140 










6,552 


11,340 


Pit coal 


824,728 

13,461 

5,937 

338 

9,737 

878 

602 

381 




498 


325,681 










17,234 


Silk goods 


5,940 

932 

2,552 

78 


85.219 

2,233 

737 


60,040 

97 

4.657 




168,208 


Spirils and liquors ... 




4,138 






30,330 






966 


Sweets 


109 
943 


88 
307 




958 


Timber 


177,672 


65,466 
447,600 


244,757 


Tobacco, leaf . 


447,600 


Water, mineral, natural or 
artificial 


1,115 

413 

550 
11,590 
14,967 




813 

743 

1,933 


41 
132 




1,969 


Watches and clocks 




977 




2,086 


Wine 




161 
776 


1,317 


Wood, bark, cane, and straw 
goods 


906 


842 


192 


5,199 


Wool 


11,500 


Woolen goods..... •• 


60,765 


23,378 


74.278 




24,766 


198,154 








Total 


413.368 
410.973 


752,453 
1.079,617 


344,182 
238,831 


424,252 
371.656 


677,642 
363,915 


1,689,906 
1,787,258 


4, 301, 753 


Total preceding year 


4,247,250 


Decrease 




827,164 








97,352 




Increase 


2,895 


110,801 


52,596 


318,727 


54,503 











a Of which nearly $1,050,000 is for wheat imported from Russia. 

b About $320,000 was from Tunis for material for adulterating sumac. 

e $34,000 was from Malta, $8,000 from Belgium, $7,000 from Argentine Republic, and $5,500 from China. 

d From Tunis. 
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Principal articles exported from Palermo, and value thereof t together with the countries to 
which they were consigned, during the year 1897. 



Article. 



Austria, j England. France. 



si~~n. nv I United ' Other ' rp^.t 
Germany.| 8ute§ countrie8 . TottL 



7,804 



2,014 



Almonds $16,590 

Beans, pease, etc., dried 

Brimstone 

Carriages 

Casks, empty 112 

Cheese 

Cork, raw 6,267 

Essence, orange and lemon ... 13. 390 

Fish, salt 15,680 

Fraits, dried, and vegetable 

products ~ 

Fruits, preserved 

Gums and resins 

Hair: 

Animal 

Human I 5,436 

Hides and skins 4,466 

Licorice iuioe 447 

Macaroni 

Manna 

Manure of every kind 

Marble, stone, and chalk — 
Metals, and articles thereof 

Mustard seed 

Oliveoil 

Orange and lemon Juioe I 

Orange and lemon peel, dried . | 625 

Oranges and lemons 5,873 

Perfumery (nonalcoholic) I 

Pistachios * 5,124 

Rags, vegetable 

Steamships (635 tons) 

Sumac 

Sundry goods 

Sweets 

Tartar 

Tomato paste 

Vinegar i 

Wine 11,558,852 

Wool I 



$12, 982 



8,505 



$4,811 
110,797 



62 



26,724 
6,270 



6,470 I 
108,660 



375 



$24,024 ' $10,621 $20,710 $84,827 



27,165 



652 
242,302 



2,060 
1,362 



98, 
618 



1,133 



2,353 



1,794 I 

16,767 ' 

922 
15,450 



1,036 
21,336 
28,992 

1,032 



9,712 
374 



11,687 

392 

62,348 

5,114 

6,861 
13,860 



157. 524 

26,969 

1,440 

2,653 

298 

27,072 

2,051 

209 

13,272 
3,194 
10,360 



49,078 



1,231 
3,656 



66,106 
187 



58,309 



1,650 

273 

620 

3,375 

6,689 

1,597 . 

117,118 



96 

290,801 

34,723 

2,389 

192 



3,604 
2,468 



24,135 



5,360 j 

"*43i"| 
19,579 
15,200 , 



605 

374 

80 

31,813 



1,907 
46,086 



6,491 



18, 181 
1,239 * 



905 

2,015 

424 

125,820 

13,086 

700 

1,184,401 

728 

2,080 



I 



826,376 
2,300 | 



620,857 

488 



426,274 



Total 

Total preceding year. 

Increase 



1, 804, 163 
663,841 



:, 140, 322 



1,474 
52,454 



856 ; 
352"! 



99,981 
100 | 
266 
27,213 

142 ! 
2,408 ! 
4,824 



439,887 



82,673 
3,142 



1.946 



765 

13,212 

126 

4,652 

4,718 

197 

4,067 

1,888 

32,511 



3,276 

52, 107 

658 

2,737 



300,000 

216,305 

7,787 

287 

411,437 

14,039 

87 

5,990 



162.967 

415,738 

1,446 

1827 

11,985 

41,636 

187,701 

21.003 

37,880 
18,046 
12,374 

3,389 

32.132 

89,621 

34,357 

20,627 

185,239 

9,988 

8,583 

7.980 

6,661 

484,320 

54,498 

10,444 

1,405,777 

1,386 

29,563 

1,239 

800,000 

2,269,512 

10,812 

553 

1.005.906 

18,169 

2,445 

1,573,438 

52,793 



1, 620, 110 1, 183, 951 
1,597,950 1,060,027 



310,693 2,251,114 1,342,847 , 8,512,878 
231,901 2,088,425 793,518 \ 6.430.662 



22,160 j 123,924 I 78.792 I 167,689 



549,329 | 2,082,216 



Principal articles imported into Palermo, and value thereof, together tcith the countries 
whence they came, during the six months ending June SO, 1898. 



Article. 


Austria. 


England. 


France. 


Germany. 


United 
States. 


Other 
countries. 


Total. 


Acids, hydrochloric, nitric, 
sulphuric 




$154 

165 
820 

181 








$154 


$257 


$127 
800 

6,545 




$2,224 








Beer 


2.773 


Bicycles 


$320 




1,440 


Brass, nickel, and articles 
thereof 


1,317 
1,574 
7,476 

595 


4,732 


$1,311 


14,086 


Casks, empty 




1.574 


Cereals and wheat flour 




906 

4,968 
5,670 






1,598.268 
286 


1,606.650 


Chalk, cement, and earthen- 
ware 


6,980 


1,318 




14,147 


Charcoal 




5,670 


Cheese 








* 2,74»" 
91 

12,289 
4,158 
2,464 


2,749 


Coffee 


3,789 
10, 516 




39,301 

6,180 


645 
5,822 


555 
2,084 


840 


45,221 


Colors, coloring matter, and 
varnish 


35 841 


Cork, raw 




4,158 


Cotton goods 


9.018 

126 

62 

152 

1,162 

4,906 

4,177 

42 


23,106 
115 


2,525 


15,460 
586 
184 
173 


2,421 


54, 994 


Essences and volatile oil 


827 


Feathers, ornamental 


124 

82 

1,616 






810 


Fish, dry, salt, smoked 


1,784 




1,016 


8,157 


Flowers, artificial 




2.768 


Furniture 


804 
716 
241 


280 

6,617 

149 


820 


56 
3,058 


6,366 


Glass and goods thereof 


1,537 


15,100 


Gums and resins 


318 


750 
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Principal articles imported into Palmero, and value thereof, etc — Continued. 



Artic'e. 



Guns and revolvers 

Hate 

Hemp, linen, jute, and goods 

thereof 

Hides and skins 

Horses 



Austria. . England. ; France. Germany. gj^jf 



Other j fr rtt «i 
countries. ToUl ' 



$180 ' 



India-rubber goods 

Iron and steel. 

Iron and steel articles 

Ivory buttons 

Lard 

Leather goods 

Machines and scientific in- 
struments 

Medicines and chemical prod- 
ucts 

Milk 

Oils, olive, flax, mineral 

Paper and books 

Perfumery 

Petroleum 

Pianos 

Pit coal 

Potassa and soda 

Silk goods 

Soap, common and perfumed . . 

Spioes, drugs, etc 

Spirits and liquors 

Starch 

Stearic acid and candles 

Sugar 

Sundry goods 

Sweets 

Timber 

Tin, sine, and foods thereof. . 

Vegetable products 

Watches and clocks 

Water, mineral 

Wine 

Wood and straw goods 

Wool, and goods thereof 



$5,540 

1,932 ! 

I 

5, 107 | 

7, 175 | 



1,394 
110 
5,088 ! 



28,734 
1,598 



1308 

5,484 
3,672 

*i*344" 



$400 



$318 



3,718 ; 
26,480 



445 
9,725 ! 
2,217 



635 



1,018 
427 i 



1,982 
422 



11, 170 
9,687 



270 

4,997 

420 



Total 158,420 



2,142 
46 



2,545 
121 
136 
270 
72 
738 
1,206 
1,611 



73,020 

242 

7,308 



678 



670 
8,552 



4,225 
2,869 



279 j 
1,098 
1,865 



2,167 
208 



6,852 
4,071 



30,552 ' 



1,660 

2,280 

549 



178,838 

5,226 

1,792 

90 

5,372 



1,260 



318 
2,772 I 

437 

4,464 

1,648 

89 

1,174 

300 



20,623 

49 

30 

1,252 



520 



1,406 
32,186 



402,596 



4,657 
132 



447 
87 

261 
1,511 

615 
7,722 



82, 370 



5,854 



4,158 



1,242 

16,457 

808 

111 

240 



2,457 



7,552 
58 



1,502 
12 
72 



131 
1,360 



46,079 



44 

Cmo 



318 



330 
20,886 



820 



$4,908 



4,158 
43,566 

6,840 

497 

12,654 

1,057 , 



1,279 

5,093 
394 
960 



3 
252 

230 | 



633 
50 



168 

3,182 

16, 510 

5 

2,559 

407 

2,988 

11,647 

11,970 



312 

177 

1,334 



150,774 f 114,696 L 759, 932 



$11, 164 
2, 240 

18,597 

80,893 
6,840 
1,335 

54,486 
4,982 
0,088 

34,701 
971 

21. 417 

21,143 

394 

7,246 

17,718 

969 

46,082 

7,812 

179,114 

6,468 

42,050 

618 

5,649 

1,930 

3,572 

22,997 

1,648 

20,887 

2,245 

106,757 

14,565 

20,037 

477 

939 

1,823 

3,518 

70,680 



2,C68,787 



Principal articles exported from Palermo, and value thereof, together with the countries to 
which they were consigned, during the six months ending June SO, 1808. 



Article. 



r 



Austria. England. 



Bitumen, solid 

Brimstone 

Chalk and other stones. 

Cheese 

Cork, raw 

Essence of orange 

Feathers for bed 

Fish: 

Salt (sardines) ...... '.". '. '.'. 

Fruits: 

Dried (almonds, walnuts, 
figs) 

Salt 

Hair: 

Animal 

Human - 

Hides and skins 

Lemon juice 

Lemons and oranges 

Licorice juice 

Macaroni 

Manna 

Must, concentrated 

Mustard seed 

Oats, beans, pease, etc 

Oteiferous seeds 



$194 



1 



18,954 



$6,440 
570 

20,026 
464 



France. 



$16, 624 

12 

379 



67,444 

7,200 I 



442 



n~~«««„l United 
Germany. gtate9> 



Other 
countries. 



$3,472 



$48, 295 
3, 950 
7,841 



4,760 , 



1,374 



332 i 



3,618 ' 
1,168 j. 



.1 



8,307 



22,110 



24 
8,978 



34,861 

515 

214, 791 

6,259 

8,121 

2,896 

1,564 

2,752 

17,813 

48 



6,572 



4,800 
16,450 
11,613 

1,012 
375 



3,685 



1,125 



494 



1,736 I 



247 
2,168 



1,223 
10,967 



2,512 : 



21,442 

480 

42,864 

1,299 

20 

4,606 

198 



1,776 
619, 804 



1,356 
4,304 



91 
128 



$56,292 

1,077 

710 

18,614 

572 



728 



3,015 

1,388 



626 
23,854 
2,802 I 
25 , 
10,245 I 
9,248 



7,905 



Total. 



$6, 440 
121, 975 
28,537 
9,394 
18, 614 
100, 308 
7,200 

247 

7,988 



17,538 
13,523 

2,512 

4,800 

81, 060 

15,010 

924, 435 

9,7*5 

9,546 

29,714 

11,010 

2,752 

26,934 

176 
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Principal articles exported from. Palmer o, and value thereof, etc.— Continued. 



Article. 



Olive oil 

Orange peel 

Paper and books 

Pistachios 

Sumac 

Sundry goods 

Tartar 

Timber 

Tomato paste 

Vegetable products . 

Vinegar 

Wine 

"Wool 



Austria. England. France. Germany. 



$499 



Total 963,575 



8,560 

23,517 

151 

19,684 



851, 179 
284 



$1,462 



367,623 



121, 802 
30 



517 
2,880 



890,918 



$4,017 
179 



6,848 

263,182 

1,169 

11,840 



1,461 



352,161 



$14,364 



5.696 

29,229 

1,217 



151 



2,890 
5,950 



138,857 



United Other 
States, countries. 



$60,613 

281 

1,040 

5,776 

100,690 



2,671 
526 



2,015 



888,163 



$485 

2,154 

495 

7.184 

88,435 

4,155 

144,417 

1,224 

5,141 

42 



3,069 



393,852 



Total 



$80,891 

4,003 

1,535 

84,064 

872,676 

6,692 

297,243 

1,254 

9,209 

667 

209 

860,621 

9,114 



3,627,526 



Statement showing the navigation at the port of Palermo for the year ending December 31, 

1897. 





Entered. 


Cleared. 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


Sailing ves- 
sels. 


Total. 


Steamers. 


Sailing ves- 
sels. 


Total. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 1 No. 


Tons. 


No. 1 Tons. 


Ttalian r 


1,314 

355 

180 

57 


967,807 

487, 310 

160,515 

65.304 


1,776 
2 
6 


109,059 

133 

2,842 


3,090 

357 

136 

57 

27 

35 

8 

16 

22 

1 

1 

3 


1,066,866 

487,443 

153,357 

65,304 

24,940 

23,018 

14,510 

14,137 

13,212 

725 

887 

166 


1,837 

349 

129 

67 

22 

34 

8 

16 

22 

1 


1, 010, 168 1. 730 


98,105 

133 

2,842 


3, 067 1. 108. 273 


British 

Austrian 

German ....... 


478.868 
148,095 
66,304 


2 

• 


351 

185 

57 

27 

84 

8 

16 

22 

1 

1 

S 


478,501 
150,937 
66,304 


Grecian 

Hollander 


22 28,480 
35' 23, 018 
8 14.510 
16 1A. 137 


5 


1,460 


23,480 
22,808 
14,510 
14,137 
13,212 
726 


5j 1,460 


24,940 
22,308 


French 






1 


14, 510 


Belgian 

Norwegian .... 
Danish 






1 


14,137 


22 

1 


13,212 
725 










13,212 










725 


Turkish 


1 
3 


387 
166 


1 
3 


387 
166 


387 


Tunis 










166 














Total.... 


1,960 


1, 750, 018 


1,793 


114,047 


3,753 


1,864,065 


1,975 


1,790,307 


1,747 


103,093 


3,722 


1,893,400 



Statement showing the navigation at the port of Palermo for the six months ending June 

SO, 1898. 





Entered. 


Cleared. 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


Sailing ves- 
sels. 


Total. 


Steamers. 


^St™- 1 To ^ 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Italian 

English 


710 
172 
79 


413,618 
217,688 
78.420 


709 


43,089 


1419 

172 

79 

26 

20 

23 

18 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 


456,667 

217,688 

78,420 

25,064 

18, 012 

17,231 

11,824 

7,776 

3,620 

2,697 

2,303 

1,841 

1,826 

198 

46 


698 

173 

79 

26 

18 

23 

16 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 


408,618 

219,880 

76,518 

25,624 

16,084 

17,231 

10,474 

7,362 

3,620 

2,697 

2,303 

1,841 

1,826 


736 


46,528 


1484 

173 

79 

26 

19 

23 

16 

4 

2 

2 

8 

1 

2 

2 

•2 


456,146 
219.880 








76, 518 




26 25,064 
19 ' 17,989 
23 < 17,231 
18 11.824 


.... 1 


i 


25,624 
16,107 
17 231 


Grecian 

Norwegian .... 
Hollander ..... 


1 | 23 


i J 23 


! 




10,474 
7,352 
3 620 


Belgian 

"Danish 


5 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 


7,766 
8,620 
2,697 
2,303 
1,841 
1,826 


:;::::::::::: 










Swedish 








2,697 










2,803 


Portuguese.... 








1,841 
1,825 








Spanish 


2 
2 


198 
46 


2 | Hi 
2 1 46 


198 


TUniS. TtTT- T.r- 










46 














Total.... 


1062 


801,786 


714 


48,806 


1776 


845,092 


1047 


794,067 


741 I 46,795 


1788 


840,862 
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Number of boxes of oranges and lemons exported from the port of Palermo to the United 
States from October 1, 1896, to September SO, 1897. 



Month. 



Baltimore. 



Boston. 



New 
Orleans. 



New York. 



I 



Philadel- 
phia. 



I 



Total. 



2 
o 



October 

November . 
December . 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 



Total 

Preceding year . 



1,118 



1,818 



6,172 



4,770 



7,253 
3,543 
6,321 
10,464 
4,474 



4,997 
9,796 
19,412 
28,984 
12,302 



3,757 
3,260 
3,148 
313 
1,144 



11,109 
4,500 



8,038 



116 



1,476 229 
19,404 
30,842! 
11,932 
5,7031 
34,815 
38,407! 
29,748! 
10, 701 i 
84 



11,280 
18,337 
68,923 
18,540 
27,227 



22,920 



12,224 

*i,*ioi 



7, 285 21, 706 41, 055 83, 528 11, 738 



159, 198 



5,816 

43,75l| 1,7381 2,480 

29,932 

61,150' 

88, 5291 3, 188 
118,801! 3,179il0;905 

144,969' 

324,589! 2,64514,127 

210,620', 

210,8501 

63,783' 

24,366! 



22,255 
41,852 
18, 735 
18,360 
57,271 
84,025 
38,565 
10, 817 
84 



7,292 
47,549 
46,209 
80,282 
199,784 
177,230 
184,498 
343,495 
230,882 
221,959 
68,283 
25,557 



171, 365 1, 327, 156 .10, 750 50, 432 



242,1931,642,020 
309,8681,742,625 



Statement showing the quantity of brimstone exported from Palermo, Catania, Girgenti, 
Licata, ana Termini during the last five years. 



Whence exported. 


1893. 1894. 


1805. 1896. 


1897. 




Oantart. Canton. 


Oantart. 


Oantart. 

36,190 

1,679,241 

2,286,786 

970,546 


Oantart. 
239,116 


Catania ■. .-.*--<.. r.n. 


1,607,910 

1,990,347 

936,186 


1,440,811 

2,271,921 

777,683 


1,571,205 

2, 152, 100 

789,164 


1,609,804 
2,245,950 
1, 166, 686 


Girgenti 


Licata 


Termini........... 


102,215 














Total 


4,534,443 


4,400,415 


4,512,469 


4,922,763 


5,363,860 







Statement showing the quantity of brimstone exported from Palermo, Catania, Girgenti, 
Licata, and Termini for the six months ending June SO during the last five years. 



Whence exported. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Palermo.. 


Oantart. 


Oantart. 


Oantart. 


Oantart. 

185,837 
1, 105, 141 
1,062,655 

652,876 
71,156 


Oantart. 
91,880 


Catania 


1,132,503 

1,130,515 

457,737 


1,133,802 

1,095,931 

377,041 


1,262,621 

1,131,487 

553,920 


1, 106, 443 


Girgenti 


1,583,718 
900,181 


licata 


Termini 


47, 121 












Total 


2,720,755 


2,607,174 


2,947,987 


3, 167, 165 


3,729,343 
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Statement showing the countries to which the brimstone was exported. 



Where exported. 



Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

England and colonies. 
France and colonies . . 

Germany 

Greece , 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Russia 

8pain 

South America 

Sweden and Norway . 

Turkey 

United States 



1893. 



Cantars. 



1804. 



I 



1895. 



1806. 



1897. 



132, 239 

62,802 

24,274 

333,999 

1, 164, 791 

186,084 

142,670 

41,104 

722, 032 

189, 052 

270,032 

54,703 

315 

64,187 

45,560 

1, 100. 599 



Cantars. , 

83,577 

146,020 

59,534 

10,184 I 

,297,668 , 

746,508 

213,718 

174, 810 

80,790 

881,040 

118,828 

244,908 

36,813 

1,018 

81, 214 

49,078 

1.365,307 



Cantars. 

16,008 

151,356 

74, 016 

2,004 

863,160 

008,745 

204,332 

164,760 

55,741 

643.005 

189,208 

237,383 

68,545 

21, 112 

67,643 

54,232 

1,287,440 



Total 4,584,443 4,490,415, 4,512,460 



Cantors. 

1,726 

177,681 

08,630 

3,22a 

845,470 

896,058 

210, 537 

168,334 

48,568 

618,458 

148,088 

215, 511 

81,077 

18,087 

186,386 

76,047 

1,627,182 



4,922,763 



Cantars. 

2,520 

212.236 

121,509 

3,101 

875,304 

1,072,043 

267,894 

134,756 

47, 107 

074,256 

82,060 

210, 765 

57,698 

19,583 

165,792 

51,260 

1,565,894 



5,868,858 



Statement showing the quantity of brimstone exported from Palermo, Catania, Girgenti, 
IAcata, and Termini to the United States during the last five years. 



Where exported. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1806. 


1807. 


Baltimore *•••• «••« 


Cantars. 

129,360 

6,600 

175,825 


Cantars. 
108,000 
66,220 
197,891 
8,955 
16,492 


Cantars, 
126,860 
64,350 
118,950 


Cantors. 

183,050 
66,800 

100,100 
18,000 
26.000 


Cantars. 

170,810 
106,871 
66,600 


Boston 

Charleston ». 






New Orleans 


18,200 

8,450 

582,474 


22,100 


48,550 




New York 


613, 392 
18,200 


723, 716 

9,100 

11, 441 

108,550 


884.322 
28,000 


083,173 
7,800 


Norfolk 




Philadelphia 

Port Eli&abeth 


106,090 


74,100 


78,000 


70, 310 
10,800 
56,650 


Portland 




16,900 


89.650 
8,580 


Port Royal 


10,400 
19,500 


Providence 


17,040 






40,625 
122,135 
34,580 




Savannah 

Wilmington 


58,890 
14,820 


127, 332 
24,425 


50.502 
8,460 


61,100 
20,150 


Total 


1, 100, 599 


1, 365, 807 


1,287,440 


1,627,132 


1.565,894 



Statement showing the quantity of brimstone exported from Palermo, Catania, Girgenti, 
Licata,, and Termini to the United States for the six months ending June SO during the 
last five years. 



Where exported. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1808. 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Charleston 

Chatham 


Cantars. 
122,200 
10, 720 
65,961 
8,955 
7,392 
265,967 


Cantars. 
49,400 
18. 200 
22,750 


Cantars. 
94,250 
42,900 
14,600 


Cantars. 
56,960 
83,681 
32,890 


Cantars. 
88,725 
78,650 
27,300 


New Orleans 


0,500 
277, 397 

9,100 
11,441 
75,400 


14,300 

448.548 

20,800 


26,650 

421,924 

7,800 




New York 

Norfolk 


586,429 


Pensacola 




Philadelphia 

Portland r , t 


83,150 


52,000 


41,450 
30,550 


85,800 
171,860 


Port Royal --- 




6\580 




Providence 


9,100 


10,400 








40,625 
52,000 




33,000 
25,740 

28.600 


Savannah 

Three Rivers 


50,735 


10,400 


24,700 


Wilmington 


24,425 




34.580 


20,150 


22,100 
136,392 


Montreal, for United States 
















Total 


607,605 


490,988 


823.273 


696,755 


1,204,595 
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The trade conditions in Turin during the last year have been most 
satisfactory. These conditions may be due to unusual circumstances 
which have tended temporarily to stimulate business. During the 
year very important public works have been in progress here, which 
have attracted to the city large numbers of mechanics and artisans, 
who, in addition to the residential working population f the city, 
have readily found employment at satisfactory wages. First in order 
of the public works, must be mentioned the new and complete system 
of city sewerage, the work upon which was commenced in 1893. It is 
now nearly completed. Next to be noted is the almost universal 
change of motive power of the city street railways from horses to 
electricity. The overhead trolley is the system which has been 
adopted most generally, although some of the lines are equipped with 
storage batteries. Work was commenced upon the grounds and build- 
ings of the Italian National Exposition in this city nearly two years 
ago, and since then, thousands of men have found constant employ- 
ment in connection with this enterprise. The exposition has proved 
in every way to be a success, financially as well as otherwise, and the 
probabilities are that the subscribers will not only receive the amount 
of their subscriptions back but also a substantial dividend. The 
municipality has carried on during this period numerous public 
improvements, such as cutting new and wide streets through the old 
portion of the city, destroyiug many old structures and erecting in 
their place new schoolhouses and public buildings. 

COTTON. 

Cotton is the most important article imported from the United 
States into this section. In this consular district and the adjoining 
ones of Lombardy and Liguria, are to be found almost all the large 
and important cotton-spinning mills and some of the most important 
cotton-weaving factories and print establishments in the Kingdom of 
Italy. Local statistics are in such shape as to render it impossible to 
ascertain the precise amount of cotton imported into this district 
during the past year from America. A reliable authority, however, 
places the amount imported from September 1, 1897, to September 1, 
1898, at 120,000 bales. American cotton is becoming more in demand 
each year, and has already to a great extent taken the place of cotton 
formerly procured in India. A promising feature connected with the 
American cotton trade is to be found in the fact that while a few years 
ago, a large portion of the cotton consumed here was purchased in the 
Liverpool market, now, substantially all of it is bought direct from 
New Orleans or Galveston or some other American distributing point. 
The annual increase in the amount of American cotton imported into 
this district has been steady, and will probably be still further 
increased. The cotton mills in this district for the most part have 
been successful, as is witnessed by the very satisfactory dividends 
received by the stockholders, although duriug the past year, the 
business has not proved so successful as in some recent years. 

BICYCLES. 

American bicycles are very well thought of here, for the same rea- 
sons which have made them popular all over the world. This year, the 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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bicycle trade has not been so active as formerly. It is not thought by 
importers and dealers that bicycles are less used or less popular than 
formerly. The falling off in the demand is attributed largely to the long 
season of wet weather with which we were visited during the spring 
months. It is anticipated that the comparatively light trade this year 
will result in an increased demand next spring and summer. 

HARDWARE. 

The demand for and sale of American hardware is constantly 
increasing, particularly in small articles. These goods are far better 
than those of Italian design and manufacture, and infinitely more 
durable and desirable than the often times clumsy imitations which 
are found in the local stores. So far as I can see, this field has never 
been thoroughly worked by American manufacturers. The sending of 
circulars, often in the English language, describing machines and tools 
gauged according to the American standard of feet and inches, instead 
of according to the metric system, which is the only one understood or 
employed here, is a mere waste of time and money. The circulars should 
be in Italian; the weights and measures invariably expressed according 
to the metric system. The prices should be certain and not embarrassed 
by confusing discounts, and, if possible, should be quoted free on board, 
Genoa. 

MACHINERY AND FARMING UTENSILS. 

American machinery does not appear to have gained any decided 
foothold in this part of Italy. The same remark will apply to farming 
utensils. The implements now in use by the agriculturists in this part 
of Italy are of such clumsy design and crude workmanship that they 
would never be tolerated upon an American farm. The farmers here, 
handicapped as they are by the use of the most primitive tools, never- 
theless, by great energy and perseverance, manage to make the soil 
yield crops. Supplied with modern American implements, they could 
with less exertion produce far more satisfactory and substantial results. 

RAW SILK. 

The most important article of export from this district is raw silk. 
Large quantities are annually sent directly to Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, France, and Russia, and a comparatively small amount directly 
from here to the United States. Why the American silk manufacturers 
are satisfied to purchase the silk product of the district of Piedmont 
in a city outside of this district, while their European rivals in busi- 
ness bay direct from this district, I am at a loss to explain. It is an 
undoubted fact that the great bulk of the silk which is grown in Pied- 
mont and shipped to the United States is first sent from this district to 
Milan merchants, where it is purchased by the American manufacturer 
and reshipped to the United States as Milan silk. If the German, Aus- 
trian, or English manufacturer finds it to his advantage to buy direct 
from this, the district of production, I believe that upon careful investi- 
gation, our importers will find that they will save money by following 
this custom. They would get the very silk they buy in Milan at a less 
price than they now pay for it. 

WINE AND VERMUTH. 

Wine is extensively made in this district, and while wholesome, pure, 
and cheap, a very inconsiderable amount is exported. There has been 
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a marked increase in the amount of vermuth recently exported from 
Turin to the United States. Exports during the past year far exceed 
those of any previous year. 

RAILWAY FACILITIES. 

Turin is the most important frontier city in Italy, it is an important 
railway center and natural and actual distributing point for a large 
and busy section of outlying country. Direct lines of railway run from 
here to .France via the Mount Genis tunnel, reaching French territory 
in three hours, and by a southern line of railway via Savona to the 
Riviera. It also has direct connections with Switzerland and northern 
Europe, by the St. Gothard route via Novara. Direct lines run east 
to Venice and Bologna; and Genoa, the port of entry and shipping for 
most of the business of this district, is but three and one-half hours 
distant. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Excepting cotton, there is no branch of trade which shows any great 
advance in the amount of importations from the United States into this 
district. American inventions are looked upon here most favorably 
and held in high esteem. Unquestionably, this section of Italy is sadly 
in need of many of the mechanical appliances, agricultural implements, 
and labor-saving contrivances manufactured in America, and would be 
greatly benefited if they were in general use; but the inhabitants of 
Piedmont will certainly not go to America in search of these articles, 
and this rich field will continue to be exploited by German and Eng- 
lish houses until the American exporter and manufacturer make an 
earnest, comprehensive, and systematic effort to secure their share of 
the business of this part of Italy. 

Percy McElrath, Consul. 

Turin, November 16, 1898. 



VENICE. 1 

The declared exports from Venice to the United States show a total 
increase of $45,950 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, over the 
previous year. 

This figure does not, of course, cover the total amount of exportation, 
yet even if the shipments of less than $100 value were counted, the 
advance could not be considered large as compared with other more 
commercial districts. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
goods exported from Venice to the United States are chiefly in the line 
of lace, glassware, carved wood, wrought metal, and works of art — all 
objects for which the demand is not great. The most important article 
of export from this consular district is hemp, a product coming natu- 
rally from the mainland instead of from the principal city. The gains 
in the export of hemp alone to the United States amount to $51,234.55. 
It may appear anomalous that this figure exceeds the total gain of the 
year, but it will be remembered that in the final calculation, losses in 
some lines impair the good showing made in others. From an exami- 
nation of Table II, giving the comparative exports to the United States 
for the first semesters of 1897 and 1898, it will be noted that the gain 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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in the export of hemp for the first half of 1898— $37,121.04— is more 
than two-thirds of the gain for the entire year. It is to be regretted 
that this trade is largely in the hands of foreigners. The majority of 
the hemp exported is bought by English firms and shipped directly to 
Xew York. In this connection, it is interesting to note than an Amer- 
ican hemp firm has recently made inquiries in this district relative to 
the transportation to farms in the United States of expert Italian hemp 
growers. 

The first semester of 1898 has witnessed th£ revival of a line of export 
that was formerly large. This article is glycerine, the sales of which 
to the United States for the second half of the fiscal year amounted 
to $13,088.82. This product is manufactured by a French firm estab- 
lished in Venice, and bids fair to become once more a leading item of 
export. Other new lines of export are sponges and strings for musical 
instruments. 

On the other hand, there has been a large falling off in the exportation 
of glassware, glass beads, and mosaic glass. The high duties on this line 
of manufacture appear to have discouraged the Venetian glasswork- 
ers. Other decreases are in straw for hats, and in cotton, in both cases 
a total loss. 

In accordance with the special request of the Department, inquiries 
were made as to the qualities of cotton cloth, particularly of " sheet 
ings" and "drills,'' produced in this district. The Venice cotton fac- 
tory, however, replied that the cotton industry was entirely domestic 
and that the company was not in a position to grant the technical 
information requested. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The following tables show the exports from Venice to the United 
States during the last two fiscal years : 

(Comparative exports from Venice to the United States for the fiscal years ended June S0 t 

1897 and 1898. 



Article. 



1897 



1898. 



Loss. 



Gain. 



Antiquities i #9.235.29 

Books, prints, paintings, statuary I 10, 647. 39 

Brass, bronze, copper, and iron ware I 551. 62 , 

Carved wood and furniture j 22,927.82 

Cot ton, rough and t hread 7, 384. 26 

Embroideries, lace stuffs, tapestries I 4, 692. 61 

Enamel \ 119.40 

Eyeglasses 544.39 

Glassware, beads, mosaic 27. **01. 19 I 

<H\ceriue 

Hemp 190.795.54 I 

Macaroni 351.52 

Marble and stone 851. 18 

Matches , 687. 15 

Orris root 233.63 

Porcelain, earthenware, majolica 954. 48 

Photographs 

Rags 

Silverware 

Sponges 

Straw plaits for hats 

Strings for instruments 

Sundries 

Total | 



$2,310.85 , #6,924.44 

15,776.34 

3,037.80 

15, 360. 48 , 7, 567. 34 
(a) 



$5,128.* 
2, 488. IS 



10, 098. 24 
209.63 

"ii," 76*1." 38* 

13, 088. 32 

242, 030. 09 

* 12,269.' ii" 
693.00 

"*i"569.7s' 



1 


5,405.63 




90.23 


(a) 
16 039 86 








(b) 




51,234.56 


<a) 




11,408.96 




5.85 







015.30 


(a) 





i 


417.32 
149. 36 
395.21 
316.82 
600.40 
746.50 


V-, 


(b) 


1 




0) 






(0) 


3,475.37 j 


3, 158. 55 




"" (b) 


8,357.42 | 










284.838.07 ' 


330, 789. 02 




45,950.* 



I 



a Total loss. 



b Total gain. 
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Comparative exports from Venice to the United State* for the six months ended June SO, 

1897 and 1898, 



Article. 



Books, paintings, and statuary 

Brass, bronze, and iron, wrought 

Carved wood and furniture 

Km broideries, lace atufis, and tapestries. 

Glassware, beads, and mosaics 

Glycerine 

Hemp 

Marble and stone 

Porcelain, earthenware, majolica 

«•*» 

Sponges 

Strings for instruments 

Sundries 



Total. 



1897. 



$715.47 

133.68 

10,085.40 

2,815.63 

7,007.91 



110,814.90 
337.18 



662.07 



138, 116. 16 



1898. 



96,407.19 

1,730.53 

4, 189. 93 

8,432.67 

2,899.26 

13,088.82 

147,935.94 

10, 756. 7C 

487.68 

417.31 

163.39 

387.56 

449.90 



192,702.18 



Loss. 



$5,895.47 



4,108.65 



Gain. 



$5,601.72 
1,596.85 



617.04 



(a) 
37, 121. 04 
(a) 

150.60 
(a) 
«*) 
(a) 



54,586.02 



a Total gain. 

Imports from the United States are slowly but steadily on the increase. 
They are not so much in the line of manufactures as in staple and raw 
products. The heaviest import for the fiscal year 1897-98 was petro- 
leum, which entered to the value of $518,394.14; next were cottonseed 
oil, $425,808.18; cotton, $420,376.58; and paraffin, $104,048.23. The 
heavest gains over the preceding year were in cotton- seed oil and cotton, 
which were imported to the value of $380,484.88 and $130,476.68, re- 
spectively, above former importations. A new line of import was indian 
corn, which was bought to the value of $38,579.16. The following table 
gives a comparative view of the importations from the United States 
during the last two fiscal years: 

Comparative imports into Venice from the United States for the fiscal years ended June SO, 

1897 and 1898. 



Article. 


1897. 


1898. 


Loss. 


Gain. 


Cast iron 


$173.70 
4,469.88 


$17,370.00 

15,092.60 

723. 75 

420, 376. 58 

425, 808. 18 

6,854.46 




$17, 196. 30 


Coffee 




10,622.72 


Colors 




<*> 
130, 476. 68 


Cotton 


289,899.90 

45,323.30 

2,200.20 

2,412.50 




Cotton-seed oil 




380,484.88 


Grease 




4,655.26 


R**r , animal 


(a) 




Indian corn ..* T T 


88,579.16 

1,061.50 

301.27 

21,798.88 


(b) 


Meats 






(6) 


^'•'dictnal roots 






(6) 


Mineral oil 


9,294.88 

445.80 

33,562.70 

496,739.74 

78, 846. 10 

81,092.30 

59, 733. 50 

3, 416. 10 

5,584.45 

207, 381. 20 

102,531.25 

214.62 

81, 549. 10 

81,549.10 

815.08 

815.08 

3,763.50 




12,503.50 


Miscellaneous oils 


(«) 




Paraffin 


104,048.23 
518,394.14 
96,466.80 
27,975.70 


70, 485. 53 


Petroleum 




21, 654. 40 


Phosphates 


"*$3"ii6.*66" 

(a) 
2,624.55 

(a) 
136,582.05 

85,971.85 

4.64 

48, 683. 48 

52,502.60 

«*> 


17, 620. 70 


Rosin 




Stearin... 




Staves 


781.65 


............ 


Sulphate of copper 




Tallow ..:. 


70,799.15 

16,559.40 

209.98 

32,865.62 

29,046.50 





Timber: 

Dressed 




Undressed 




Tin 




Tobacco 




Vitriol 




Wheat 


27,857.62 


27, 042. 54 


Sundries............. .................. f 














Total 


1,463,282.96 


1,876,754.19 




413, 471. 23 









a Total loss. 

O B 98— VOL 2 28 



b Total gain. 
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Summary of gains, imports over exports. 





Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Gain. 


18OT-88 

im-&7 




! $1,876,754.19 

1,463,282.96 


$330,789.02 
284,838.07 


$1,545,965.17 
1, 178, 444. 89 


Total 


' 413,471.23 

i 


45,950.95 


367,520.28 



UNITED STATES TRADE. 

Regarding the outlook for American trade I should say that, as 
heretofore, conditions are highly favorable in many lines. But the 
field is largely unexplored, and until common-sense methods are 
adopted, nothing in the way of practical expansion of our manufac- 
turing trade can be hoped for. Our people should adopt the system 
in vogue among commercial men of other countries, who send their 
wares here to compete with the domestic article on its own ground. 
Tons of illustrated literature will not make the slightest impression on 
the Italian tradesman. The unreliability of representations is a deep- 
rooted tradition with him, and he will not buy before seeing. 

There is now an excellent opportunity here for some enterprising 
engineer or bridge-constructing firm. It is desired to unite Venice to 
the mainland by means of a bridge providing separate passageways 
for vehicles, bicycles, and pedestrians. Although various estimates 
have been submitted, no scheme has as yet recommended itself, owing 
chiefly, doubtless, to the hostility of the railway company which owns 
the one bridge now existing. This bridge, however, has not even a 
footpath. 

Tbe estimate which has received the most attention is one of 2,500,000 
francs, or about $500,000. A private company might, without great 
difficulty, obtain the concession to construct such a bridge as is desired. 
By the exaction of a small toll for a number of years, the speculation 
could, I believe, be made successful. Any particulars in the matter 
will cheerfully be furnished by the consulate. 

As I have stated in previous reports, there is an opening in this dis- 
trict for American shoes. A low-grade shoe is made in Milau, which 
retails for about $2, and with which our manufacturers would scarcely 
care to compete. But the better shoes, selling for about $4, do not 
compare favorably with the American medium shoe, and with proper 
management could be displaced by them. High-priced American shoes 
already have a small market here. 

An article consumed in considerable quantities is dried cod, coming 
exclusively from Scandinavia. During 1897, there were imports to 
the value of 1,641,200 lire, (about $328,240) into Venice alone. The cur- 
rent price is 90 lire per quintal, or 10 cents a pound, wholesale. Trans- 
portation from Bergen could hardly be more than from Boston. Ameri- 
can trade in dried and salt fish ought to find a new outlet in Italy. 
There is also a demand for canned meats and fruits, which now come 
largely from England. 

American rubber goods, which are justly esteemed in Europe, have 
little or no sale here. The supply comes almost entirely from Russia, 
with the exception of the better mackintoshes, which are English. 

For machinery, mechanical devices, and •electrical apparatus, it can 
not be said that a demand exists, but manufacturers may be reminded 
that experiment often creates a demand. Electricity is coming more and 
more into use in this city, and naturally there is increasing need for 
accompanying appliances. I think that a satisfactory motor boat, 
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which would compare favorably with a steamboat of the same class as 
to price and maintenance, would find a ready sale here. Tram connec- 
tion in the city and between the adjoining islands of the lagoon is 
carried on by means of steam launches. For boats of such small size, 
undue space is given up to the engines. Goal is also exceedingly expen- 
sive. A boat that would offer greater accommodation and be run more 
economically is desirable.. Small motor tugs might also find a market. 
Aside from the above-mentioned launches of the tram company and a 
small number of tugs, sails and oars are the sole motive force employed 
iu the city and the lagoon. The traffic of the canals, the port, and the 
lagoon would be not only facilitated but benefited by the use of tugs. 
provided advantages in the way of more rapid transportation and real 
economy were once demonstrated. 

For the American bicycle, as I have already stated in previous 
reports, there is an excellent field in this consular district. Roads 
are admirable and cycling enthusiasm is constantly on the increase. 
Dealers have personally expressed to me their desire to represent 
American firms as well as European, but heretofore, our manufacturers 
have not appeared willing to run the risks which their European com- 
petitors have hazarded, and therefore, an American wheel is an extreme 
rarity here. 

I am at present unable to submit a tabular statement of the total 
commerce of Venice for the last fiscal year. The more prominent 
features of this commerce, however, it is possible to indicate. The 
principal articles of export from Venice itself have been, as usual, lace, 
glassware, wrought metal, and carved wood. From the mainland 
hemp is the staple export, and there has been considerable trade in 
timber and cereals, as well as in matches. The characteristic Venetian 
products are taken largely by France. The United States is also a 
considerable buyer. The hemp goes chiefly to England and the United 
States. 

The importations greatly exceed the exportations, and are more in 
the manufacturing line. Textiles, silks, jewelry, hardware, and leather 
are brought from Frauce, England, Germany, and Austria. Petroleum 
in considerable quantities comes from the Caucasus; less from the 
United States. Salt and rough stone are important exportations from 
Austria. Other items are wines and liquors from France, coal from 
England, and cotton from America. 

SHIPPING. 

The table immediately subjoined shows the amount of shipping 
entered and cleared at the port of Venice during the fiscal year 1897-98, 
as compared with that of the previous fiscal year. It will be seen that 
there are gains in both sailing vessels and steamships entered and 
cleared. 



Entries and clearances of vessels from the port of Vet.ice for fiscal years 1897 and 1898. 





* Entered. 


Cleared. 


Class. 


1896-97. 


1897-98. 


1896-97. 


1897-98. 




Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Sailing vessels 


1,916 
1,118 


109, 515 
1,057,895 


1,987 
1,200 


118,409 
1,140,875 


1,752 
1,118 


104, 539 
1, 075, 305 


1,703 
1,192 


114,411 
1, 176, 994 




Total 


3,034 


1, 167, 910 


3,187 


1,259,284 


2,870 


1,179,844 


2,895 


1, 291, 405 
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Nationality of vessels entered and cleared at the port of Venice for ike fiscal year 1898. 



Class. 



Entered. 



Italian. Foreign. 



Sailing vessels. 
Steamships 



1,383 
381 



004 
819 



Total. 



1,764 I 



Cleared. 



Italian. Foreign. 



1,230 
376 



473 
816 



1,606 



Changes in port regulations are not material. A few harbor improve- 
ments have either been completed during the last six months or are in 
course of completion, as follows: 

PORT OF LIDO. 

The northeast arm of the breakwater has been strengthened by a 
crown wall, and the channel approaching the roadstead has been wid- 
ened to 250 meters, with an average depth of 7 meters below the mean 
tide. 

The turn from the San Marco Canal to the channel of the port at 
their junction between the forts of St. Andrew and St. Nicholas has 
been fully marked out by stakes and buoys. 

PORT OP MALAMOCOO AND DEEP-WATER CHANNEL TO THE MARITIME 

STATION. 

The navigable channel of the Kocchetta Canal as far as the San 
Marco Canal has been kept at the average depth of 10 meters below 
the meau level of the sea. 

The right bank of the San Marco Canal has been cut away, broaden- 
ing the navigable channel to 8.50 meters. 

The depth of the Giudecca Canal has been maintained at 8.50 meters. 
From the quays San Biagio and Sant' Euphemia a new channel has 
been cut, making the navigable portion of the Giudecca Canal 200 
meters broad. 

The wharf on the east mole of the maritime station has been extended 
to the Scomeuzera Canal, and the station itself has been enlarged by 
the lengthening of the mole. New lighting facilities have also been 
introduced and new rails laid. 

The rails of the central depot have been joined to those of the 
wharves of Santa Marta, of the bonded warehouse, and of the adja- 
cent warehouses. 

Arrangements are complete in the Scomenzera Canal for carrying 
cars by ferry. 

At the station in the Colombola, Canal slips are in course of con- 
struction for the service of railroad ferryboats. 

PORT OF CHIOGGIA. 

There is in course of construction a navigable channel, 4 meters 
below the mean sea level, from the Caroman Canal through the inner 
basin of the port, to the opening of the Lombardo Canal. 

A wharf for the railway station of Chioggia is in course of con- 
struction. 

These improvements, it will readily be seen, are generally of a char- 
acter to benefit local trade alone. The new marking out of the channel 
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of approach to St Mark's Basin and the multiplying of facilities at the 
maritime station are of distinct service to oceangoing ships. 

Venice seems to be taking her share in the general reawakening of 
enterprise in shipbuilding which at this moment is apparent in Italy. 
Two new steamship lines have recently been organized. One of them 
aims to compete with English bottoms in the carrying trade between 
the Black Sea and this country. Orders for four vessels have been 
awarded, and the second steamer was launched at Genoa some weeks 
ago. 

The second company, organized with a capital of $200,000, intends 
to engage in the Adriatic trade. Considerable skepticism exists, I have 
been informed by one whose opinions in commercial undertakings are 
of value, as to whether the latter project will be productive of any 
practical result. 

H. A. Johnson, Consul. 

Venice, December 15, 1898. 



DECLARED EXPORTS, ITALY. 

Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in Italy during 
the year ended June 30, 1898, 



Article. 


- Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 81. 


June 30. 


BABI. 


$10, 111. 30 

14,480.00 

1,357.50 


$13, 089. 40 

27,592.05 

627.15 

2,076.35 

5. 725. 45 

210. 75 

1, 147. 30 

9.858.60 

444.65 


$11,513.40 

55,606.05 

341.70 

10,646.25 

6,092.10 

2, 77a 55 

1, 170. 90 

4,959.55 

40a40 


$23,784.70 

29,707.85 

227.40 


$58,498.80 
127, 395. 85 






2,553.75 
12,722.60 


Hides 


Olive oil 


5,303.55 
5,842.60 
1,571.70 
18,003.50 
671.95 


6,206.50 
8,416.00 

821.20 
12,292.85 

76a 50 


23,327.60 


Seeds 


12,277.90 




4, 711. 10 


Soap stock. - 


45, 114. 50 


Wine 


2,293.50 




Total , . , T - - , -, 


57,352.00 


60,801.70 


93,516.90 


77,225.00 


288,895.60 




BOLOGNA. 

Books 




99.53 




99.53 


Fish, pickled 




157. 13 
47,072.79 




157 13 




8,595.15 


41, 319. 12 


42,951.13 
656.97 
183.57 


139,9*8.19 
656.97 






302.24 






485 81 


Rush bankets 




147.35 
426.69 




147.35 




447.63 


1,032.22 
585.23 
579.00 

2,438.07 
104.32 




1,906.54 
585.23 






Soap 






579.00 






9,209.86 
164.28 




11,642.93 
473.06 


Wine 





204.46 








Total...... 


9,345.02 


57, 17a 1U 


46,152.49 


48,996.13 


156,671.74 




CARRARA. 

Marble: 

Blocks 


102,996.95 

16, 204. 10 

4,805.85 

821.00 


88,967.33 
10, 428. 36 

1,753.50 

14,540.96 

663.75 

1,904.90 


129,022.40 
10,834.20 
4, 53a 50 
15, 276. 10 
327.45 
2,928.05 


76,488.65 
7,927.80 
3, 473. 10 

11,422.80 


897, 425. 38 

45, 393. 96 

14, 070. 95 

42,060.86 

891.20 




Worked 


Slabs 


Tiles .' 


Cubes 


4, 050. 50 
101.30 


2,280.80 


U, 164. 25 
101 30 


Olive oil 








501.00 


501 00 


Wine 






50.00 


50 00 












Total 


128,479.70 


118,158.80 


•162,976.70 


102, 04a 65 


611,658.85 




CABDfl. 


48, 314. 80 


17,714.28 


78,648.57 


155,344.08 


300, 021. 73 
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Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in Italw during 
the year ended June SO, 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 



GASTELULMABB. 



Beaut 

Cheese 

Chick-pease . 
Chestnuts... 

Figs 

Filberts 

Garlic 

Hams 

Lemons 

Lupines 

Macaroni ... 

Oranges 

Olive oil 

Peppers 

Sundries.... 
Tomatoes ... 
Walnuts.... 
Wine 



Total. 



Alcohol 

Almonds, shelled, sweet 

Artichokes in salt brine 

Asphalt rock, crude (In bulk) . 

Beans and lupines 

Brimstone, crude (in bulk) 

Canary seed 

Cheese 

Citrate of lime 

Figs, dried , 

Filberts 

Hair (cattle), white limed 

Lemons 

Licorice paste 

Musical instruments (mando- 
lins) 

Mustard seed 

Olives, in salt brine 

Olive oil. both sulphurous and 

fine table 

Oranges 

Orange peel 

Pease, chick 

Pistaochio nuts 

Salt, fine marine 

Sulphur: 

Ground 

Flowers of 

Kenned, in rolls 

Tomato paste 

Vinegar 

Wine 

Wine lees 



Total. 



FLORENCE. 



Alabaster goods. . . 

Antiquities 

Books 

Bronzes 

Furniture 

Household effects . 

Majolica 

Marble statuary. . . 

Mosaic goods 

Olive oil. 

Orris root 

Paintings 

Photographs 

Porcelain 

Silverware 

Skins 

Soap 

Straw braids 

Straw hate 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 80. 



$545.20 
7, to& 21 
2, 145. 13 



1,258.57 
8,071.75 
2,197.84 



8,510.44 

839.26 

79,725.37 

872.31 

1,850.09 
811.54 
415.78 



672.78 



109,767.27 



4,234.35 



55.73 



208.78 
635.81 



12, 003. 44 

232.49 

19, 025. 89 



110.00 
1, 848. 94 



4,003.59 
268.69 
271.00 
148.50 



1,408.05 



1, 183. 16 



486.90 

8.18 

126.66 



45, 750. 16 



5,672.00 

6,691.00 

744.00 

881.00 

8,402.00 

1,374.00 

1,836.00 

21,589.00 

585.00 

239.00 

824.00 

9,441.00 

173.00 

2,904.00 

2,363.00 



486.00 
10, 077. 00 
20,035.00 



Dec 81. 



Mar. 81. 



$22,141.76 



5,999.88 
1,313.26 | 



$6,178.78 
859.27 



62.39 



74.83 

141,017.19 

207.29 

8,046.36 

1,675.09 

849.47 



1,719.57 
683.03 



2,687.30 

111.15 

286.39 

140, 715. 50 

400.31 

12, 506. 16 



980.88 

675.37 

1,296.44 

1,287.51 



183,790.12| 167,935.06 



24,508.44 



7,233.08 
63.50 



601.58 



3,120.81 
8,894.59 



14,611.11 
909.81 



641.05 
279.35 



1.528.68 



1,496.22 



22.06 

19,722.05 

8.26 

2,128.00 



19, 985. 11 
209.76 
849.17 

5,840.55 



29,339.27 

146.96 

19,956.68 

3,661.37 



1,757.60 
489.94 

1,266.97 
27,761.15 



3, 120. 15 

3,256.87 

3, 647. 70 

476.71 

921.98 



108.10 
2,258.93 



68,887.72 



5,931.00 
8,464.00 
1,120.00 
582.00 
3, 452. 00 



2,387.00 
11,189.00 



188.00 

2,810.00 

12,621.00 

576.00 



1,520.00 
20,842.00 



80,978.00 
92,140.00 



146, 875. 29 



5,480.00 
11,855.00 

290.00 
1,099.00 
2, 474. 00 

350.00 

987.00 
5,824.00 

160.00 



8,525.00 
271.00 



854.00 
8, 157. 00 



99,960.00 
181, 910. 00 



June 30. 



$25,422.44 



1,684.88 
4,484*24 



96,188.45 
""i*966.*28 
"i, 71*5.66 



2,015.1 



133,417.28 



14,968.12 

10.22 

12,424.76 



8,849.68 
1,021.52 



6,671.23 
495.11 

1,356.75 



3,416.18 

1,110.00 
646.55 



1,138.64 



51,598.71 



4,618.00 
3,423.00 



736.00 
2,888.00 
1,112.00 
1,075.00 
5,859.00 
682.00 
241.00 



7,859.00 
845.00 



48L00 
20,748.00 
25,776.00 



Total. 



$545.20 

61,698.19 

8,604.40 

5,989.88 

2,564.83 

8,071.75 

8,944.56 

2,687.80 

18,105.83 

1,200.48 

457,646.51 

979.91 

24,308.89 

1,986.63 

8,911.79 

675.87 

3,016.01 

4.559.29 



594,909.78 



22.06 

63,427.98 

18.48 

21, 78a 84 

119.23 

19,935.11 

413.51 

2,086.56 

5,840.55 

8,120.81 

49,737.30 

879.45 

61,943.81 

5,592.20 

110.00 

10,413.82 

1,264.40 

6,627.31 

28,029.84 

271.00 

148.50 

1,528.68 

7,944.38 

4,866.87 
5,477.41 

476.71 

4,038.69 

8.18 

234.76 
2,253.83 



307,611.88 



21,701.00 

80,433.00 

2,154.00 

8,298.00 

12,216.00 

2,836.00 

6,285.00 

48,911.00 

1,427.00 

668.00 

3.684.00 

82,916.00 

1,866.00 

2,904.00 

4,737.00 

28,499.00 

967.00 

211,768.00' 

819,861.00 
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Value of export* declared for the United Statee at the several consular office* in Italy during 
the year ended June SO, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept 80. 


Deo. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


Florence— continued. 
Straw, unclassified 


$1,292.00 

882.00 

3,791.00 


$13,381.00 
2,189.00 
3, 141. 00 


$12,527.00 


$1,982.00 

761.00 

8,872.00 


$29,182.00 


Terracotta 


8,582.00 


Wine 


4,895.00 


14, 699. 00 






Total 


96,001.00 


262,961.00 


340,068.00 


81,408.00 


779,438.00 






GENOA. 

Anchovies . » 


5, 144. 16 


2.834.88 


5,891.68 


1,495.68 
779.82 


14,866.80 


Beeswax 


779.32 


Books 


392.17 


825.51 
838.68 




617.68 


Bricks 






338.68 


Canary seed 


161.45 

4,402.58 

428.71 

54.85 






161.45 


Cheese 


12,153.35 
12,768.37 


9, 481. 30 
250.70 


8,151.62 


82,188.85 


Chestnuts 


13,447.78 
64.35* 


Chestnut flour 




Coffee 




4,892.68 
2,000.65 
57, 112. 60 
1,663.54 
687.74 
1,420.56 

887.74 




4,892.80 


Corks 






6,900.69 
41, 150. 02 


8,901.84 


Cotton waste and old bagging. 
Dyeing extract 


22,486.42 

670.90 

876.45 

3, 769. 89 

488.88 
2,113.20 

412.85 
2,954.JB2 
2,924.88 
12,625.58 


58, 709. 80 
2,789.88 


179,457.84 
5, 124. 30 


Filigree 




1, 584. 10 


Fish in oil 


1,872.85 

279.02 

491.08 

147.02 

401.28 

2, 017. 14 

9,982.09 

8,081.70 

170.27 

582.32 


165.80 


7,228.80 


Fruits: 

Candied 


1,150.82 


Dried 




2,604.20 
948.17 


Fur waste. 




388.80 




2,486.87 


5.842.97 


Gloves 




4,941.50 
40,227.20 


Glycerine 


1,870.00 
1,091.44 


15,749.55 


Hsir, animal 


9, 173. 14 


Hats, woolen 






170.27 


Herbs 








582.32 


Instruments, musical 






161.98 


161.90 


I^aces 






107.75 

10.61 

612.44 

205.40 

7,717.85 


107.75 


Tremens 






210.85 


221.40 


Licorice juice 


823.80 

206.60 

8,585.82 


* **'"*848.94* 
15,258.86 


1,438.24 


Liquors T ...... ................ 


644.20 
7,611.07 

989.10 
141.90 
342.66 
531.88 

27, 770. 41 
2,290.44 
2,929.82 


1,402.14 


Macaroni 


89,188.60 


Marble: 

Blocks of. 


939.10 


Works of 






448.36 
612.45 

27,878.45 
8, 118. 67 


530.44 


Medicine* - . * r . . . . ,.,..-, 


581.66 
544.68 

1,059.56 


157. 14 
1, 008. 66 

18,722.26 
464.10 


1, 529. 72 




2,692.82 

100,309.92 
6,932.77 


Ofl: 

Olive 

Sulphuric 


Ore, copper 


2,929.82 
249.44 


Paint 






249.44 




" i,420.i7 

977.22 

209.26 

8, 182. 20 






1,420.17 
977.22 


Plaster models .. 








Plumbago 




1,231.48 

5,365.55 

125.48 


1,728.55 
9,292.90 


8, 164. 27 


Kice...r. 


16,601.68 


84,442.31 
125.48 


Saffron 


Haussges 


137.16 
4,081.94 




616.48 
5,210.85 


753.84 




573. 75 


18,507.44 

215.25 

8,873.20 

750.57 


27,972.43 
789.00 


Snuff 




842.86 


1,291.68 


7, 194. 31 
750.57 


Soda, bichromate of ........... 


Stockfish 




118.82 

800.85 

869.05 

2, 886. 46 




113.82 


Stone: 

Pumice 


832.81 






033.10 


Whet 




489.05 
807.46 


1,158.10 
3, 193. 92 


Straw braids 






Sulphur. 




2,852.48 


2,852.43 


Sweets 




891.79 
1,447.94 




891.79 


Talc 


2,389.89 
173.55 


764.25 


973.19 


5,575.27 
173.55 


Tsmsiind 


Tartar, crude 




2,557.04 

1,585.97 

111.89 


12,428.10 
1,481.05 


14,985.14 


Tomsto paste 


74.88 
834.99 


1, 007. 65 
439.45 
128.55 


4,149.08 


Towels .T 


1,385.83 
128.56 


Truffles 




Twine 




114.28 

800.77 

8,295.28 




114.28 


Velvet 


197.59 

1,930.74 

894.01 






498.38 


Wine 


8,618.74 
1,068.64 


8,241.82 
211.62 


16, 088. 08 


Miscellaneous 


1,872.27 










114,828.30 


181, 395. 26 


174, 782. 80 


153,822.95 


624, 074. 31 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in Italy during 
the year ended June 30, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending. 


Total. 


Sept 30. 


Dec. 81. 


Mar. 31. 


June 80. 


QIRGENTI. 

Almonds 


$6,825.06 
458,625.10 


$1,293.97 

864,850.70 

635.18 


$8,895.98 

514,681.27 

27.02 


**$495,"i06.*80* 
26.65 


$17,015.00 

1,828,663.37 

688.75 




Miscellaneous 








Total 


460,450.15 


366,279.85 


628,604.27 


496,932.85 


1,846,267.12 




LEGHORN. 

Alabaster works - 


2,461.20 


1,627.95 


4,319.82 
270.39 


1,218.11 

9.02 

43.14 

63,967.45 

9,027.90 

272.88 

1,787.66 

36,713.28 


9,617.08 
279.41 


Anchovies - 


Aniseed 


65.94 
47,453.92 




99.08 


Argols 

Beeswax 


69,237.77 

1,873.24 

175.22 


21,938.24 

2,750.25 

279.96 

4, 624. 45 

26,585.64 

330.80 


202,697.38 

13,661.39 

728.06 


Books ■ 


Boracio acid 


1,263.37 

10,818.04 

774.52 


7,676.38 

87,965.75 

1, 105. 32 


Brier wood 


13,848.79 


Castor oil 


Chalk 




175.18 
24, 108. 59 


175. 18 


Cheese 


7,008.70 
6,523.00 


9,987.66 

369.17 
6, 089. 97 
7,901.96 


12,969.15 


64,074.10 
6, 892. 17 


Citron : 

Candied 


In brine 


6,036.13 

8,944.56 

158.45 


934.28 
8,744.06 


12, 059. 38 


Fruits, dried 


1, 408. 17 


16,998.74 
158.46 


Furniture 


Garlic 


3.86 






3.86 


Gentian root 










Glycerine 




1,409.49 

569.58 

11,192.45 


722.73 

329.39 

43,623.50 




2,132.22 
1, 429. 11 


Herbs, dried 


530.14 




Hemp 


80,778.23 

2,509.00 

869.60 


85,594.18 

2,609.00 

6,351.40 

415.04 


Hides, dried 




J uniper berries 


639.99 
145.08 


4,246.72 


596.09 

269.96 

18.68 

11,523.46 
62.34 
203.60 


Laurel leaves 


Macaroni 


9.89 
3,156.62 


81.56 
5,366.00 


60.13 


Marble: 

Blocks 


1,972.65 


22,008.73 
62.34 


Worked 


Statuary 




155.63 
21.23 

77.78 

109,003.86 

657.84 

12,337.99 

275.06 

6,362.13 

32,883.48 

230.83 

15.34 

2,636.03 

48, 626. 18 

17,884.98 

275.90 

2,290.46 

2,121.01 




359.23 


Slabs - 


1, 669. 86 
213.84 
163.64 

70,921.71 
1,036.60 
5,069.65 




1,690.59 


Medicines 




60.44 


352.06 


Mushrooms - 


635.45 

89, 704. 65 
1,460.24 

10,660.70 
531.03 
893. 16 

18,318.89 


1,150.16 

369,027.84 

4,634.02 

29,661.96 

806.09 


Olive: 

Oil 


99, 397. 62 
1,479.34 
1,693.62 

8,' 649. 46* 

48,949.50 


Nut 


Orris root 


Plumbago 


Pumice stone >.... 


1,989.20 
27,873.33 


10,894.45 

128,025.20 

230.83 


Rags 




Sausages 


314. 15 

483.19 

42,019.03 

10,492.94 

32.69 

1,246.65 

4,580.54 




294.08 

1,105.47 

29,301.34 

26,437.47 

2,978.02 

1,951.92 

2,781.79 

162.37 


623.57 


Sienna earth 


583.27 

27,400.12 

16,757.36 

983.24 

1, 859. 56 

3, 841. 67 


4,807.96 
147 346.67 


Soap 


Soap stock 


71,572.75 
4,269.85 
7,348.59 

13, 825. 01 
1,829.06 


Talc 


Umber earth 


"Wine 






Total 


249, 161. 86 


368, 069. 16 


314,678.98 


400,668.77 


1,332.598.77 


LICATA. 

Brimstone. .-. 


169,990.30 


121,276.78 


179,482.50 


385,527.21 


856,276.79 




MILAN. 

Artistic bronze statue 








$273.42 


$273.42 
945 73 


Art furniture 


$159.23 


$786.50 
1,113.57 




Bitters and liquors 


$3,869.10 
444.73 


8,509.00 
256.23 
768.00 

1,849.56 


15, 170. 62 
2,115.73 
1,633.32 
3,137.70 

482.50 


Books 


80L20 
865.32 
126.97 


Buttons 


Canned goods 


798.81 
482.60 


362.86 




Chestnuts. 


Chocolate 




115.80 
1,280.79 




115.80 
11,922.26 
295.68 
689.35 
271.08 


Colors 


6,946.44 


2,431.54 


1,263.49 
295.68 
689.35 


Cotton caps 


Cotton twill 








Dress goods 
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Value ofexport8 declared for the United States at the several consular office* in Italy during 
the year ended June 30, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 



xilan— continued. 

Electric circuit breakers . 
Extract* and essences. . . . 

Gloves 

Hatbands 

Horsehair . 



Iron carriage goods . 
Jewels for watches.. 



Linen 

Medicines 

Machines 

Oil pictures 

Olive oil 

Paper 

Pastry 

Pine nut* 

Printed music 

Wee 

Bubber 

Ribbons 

8alami 

Sausage 

Silk caps 

Silk and cotton, manufactured 
Silk: 

Manufactured 

Raw 

Soap 

Silk waste blankets 

Silk (spun) webbing 

Silk waste 

Silk and cotton caps 

Wine 

Waste, cotton 



Total. 



Argols 

Antiquities 

Bulbs 

Beans 

Bronzes 

Books 

Cheese 

Cherries 

Chick-pease 

Chestnuts 

Crude tartar 

Chile peppers 

Chemicals 

Dried fruit 

Dry stores 

Filberts 

Flags 

Fruit 

Frames 

Garlic 

Gut strings 

Gloves 

Green fruit 

Goatskin* 

Hemp 

Human hair 

Household effects . 

Hams 

Horn points 

Jewelry 

Licorice 

Lupines 

Lithographs ...*.. 

Macaroni 

Magnesia 

Miscellaneous 

Melons 

Mar s ala wine 

Medicines 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30. 



9880.95 
55,020.08 
7,560.05 
28,877.84 



104.50 
3,420.00 



288.67 
86.85 



386.00 
491.24 



77,865.56 

6, 752. 71 

1,215,049.00 

511.39 

129.70 



53, 451. 01 
284.94 
231.60 
112.54 



91, 801. 38 

8,958.33 

301.64 



9, 570. 73 



11,021.83 

542.85 

4,011.80 

1,138.22 

13,917.73 

4,610.58 

8,469.10 

62.74 



5,294.22 
2, 967. 10 
5,404.63 



9, 129. 34 

90.54 

14,860.66 

419.03 

121. 81 



Deo. 31. 



$1,029.02 
37,703.23 
4,545.14 
11,650.76 



1,793.89 



1,473.28 
272.08 



626.71 
*"*i*89 



168.30 

645.16 

109.63 

1,811.84 



27.99 

""74,"i50."08" 

17,749.58 
1,531,478.51 



Mar. 31. 



$412.95 
58,575.67 



31,523.86 
* 2,' 648." 66 



2,808.76 



113. 70 
424.40 



870.56 



195.20 
"io,*287.9i 



1, 387. 17 

118. 21 

5,633.90 



270.58 
1,694.01 



722.58 

1, 881. 27 

174. 71 



227,001.25 
1,208.84 



15,019.36 

107, 981. 16 

187.78 



6,817.32 
344.16 

2, 384. 17 
80.69 
107.45 



908.85 
8," 360* 66 



6,911.65 

14,341.22 

7, 199. 63 

833.97 



812.18 



1,474.77 
2,592.78 



19,431.00 



195. 75 
2,583.00 



98.28 

*"*27,*983."20 

12, 137. 17 

1,800,600.71 

562.70 

377.80 



8,830.94 
***489.*57 



733.97 



230.69 



12,961.42 



265.44 



4, 328. 96 



251.93 

565.64 

227.11 

3,092.19 



38.661.21 

4,399.44 

9, 160. 81 

90.54 

620.85 



4, 296. 16 
240.35 
181.48 
867.95 



June 30. 



$281.00 
2,244.53 
18,041.11 



17,487.55 

224.26 

1, 748. 14 



3,536.25 



452.24 
'185.56 



Total. 



9, 710. 45 
15.44 



556.93 
57,356.89 

20,275.86 
1,481,018.44 



117. 11 
61.10 
548.00 



780.74 



207.68 
15, 434. 18 



21,080.46 
**589."i9 



22,433.78 



7,037.49 

2,529.31 

707.81 



1, 308. 98 
4,200.42 
5, 853. 21 



502.06 
70.35 
63.32 

661.88 



9,000.18 I 



4,928.28 
"8,8i7."68* 



$231.60 
4,567.45 
169,846.09 
12,115.09 
84,539.51 
224.26 
6,190.69 
' 104.50 

11. 239. 19 
272.03 
113. 70 

1,339.78 

86.85 

2.89 

822.80 

168.80 

1,411.92 

600.87 

21. 810. 20 
15.44 

126.27 
556.98 



56,915.32 

6,028,146.66 

1,074.09 

1,894.67 

118. 21 

14,581.95 

61.10 

1,308.15 

1,694.01 



6,747,627.01 



55,688.30 

2. 166. 21 
406.81 
112.54 
230.69 
207.68 

347, 198. 23 

5, 187. 17 

301.04 

15. 019. 36 

129, 061. 62 

187.78 

854.63 

6, 817. 32 

344.16 

38, 717. 64 

80.69 

107.45 

251.93 

19, 533. 89 

8,299.27 

16,172.46 

1. 138. 22 
60,799.57 
27, 551. 66 
25,682.75 

987.25 

1,122.91 

70.35 

5, 357. 54 

8, 737. S2 

5.644.98 

1,656.25 

17, 618. 35 

90.54 

52, 109. 52 

419. 03 

317. 56 

2,583.00 
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Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in Italy during 
the year ended June 80, 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 




Quarter ending- 




Total. 


Sept. 80. 


Dee. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 80. 


Naples— continued. 
Majolica 




$163.41 
144.78 


$2,091.01 


$1,078.89 


$3,327.81 




144.78 




144.98 
500.13 
326.87 
978.59 




144.98 


Marble 







500.18 






326.37 


Oliveoil .... .. 


$4,582.95 


i, 789. 55 
800.61 




2,032.35 






800.61 




2,328.28 




2,328.28 






7a 57 
2,991.12 


78.57 




4,924.41 


2,994.98 
121.62 
159.22 


1,232.93 


12,143.44 




121.62 








159.22 




772.20 
643.19 




772.20 


Plants ' 






643.19 




137.91 




137.91 








177.45 


177. 45 


Salt fish 


1,755.45 

2,714.13 

22,585.21 

894.18 

71.13 

2,207.75 

1,495.20 


881.88 

2,078.29 

30,550.13 

280.98 




2, 137. 38 


Seeds 


621.45 
289.19 
267.84 




5. 413. 87 


Skins 


2,946.62 


56,371.15 


Snnff 


942.95 


Silk flags 




71.13 


Soap stock 


1,752.86 


4,631.65 


7,757.62 

1,188.39 

702.90 


16,849.88 




2,683.59 




581.58 
100.57 


141.91 


1,876.39 






100.57 






432.97 
106.11 




432.97 


Sketches - . - 








106.11 


Statue 






285.90 


285.90 




32,801.11 
252.80 




74,402.06 


107, 203. 16 








252.80 








322.46 
. 135. 13 


822.46 


Tow....: i 






135.13 








789.19 
7,018.19 
11,136.57 


789.19 


Wine 


3, 863. 15 
496.81 


5,401.83 


3,474.97 
2,486.96 


19, 258. 14 




14,120.34 


Walnuts 


8,779.61 


3, 779. 61 


Wool 








2,122.66 








• 




Total 


314,418.58 






120,818,30 


1,111,818.71 






PALERMO. 


2,769.00 
43,460.00 
2, 976. 00 
8,204.00 
11,198.00 


1.614.00 
19.371.00 
1,569.00 
8,028.00 


774.00 

29,847.00 

2, 107. 00 

10,750.00 




5, 157. 00 


Brimstone 


20,880.00 

1,680.00 

16, 561. 00 


113,508.00 


Cheese 


8,832.00 




43, 543. 00 




26,509.00 




2,701.00 
586.00 
883.00 

1,464.00 
414,254.00 

208.00 

990.00 

8,125.00 

6,936.00 

1,208.00 

2,218.00 

160.00 

22,848.00 

53.364.00 

680.00 

414.00 

532.00 


3, 360. 00 


6, 061. 00 


Garlio 


1,005 00 
3,434.00 

775.00 

501,312.00 

4,874.00 

872.00 




1,723.00 




818.00 

988.00 

1,130,417.00 

5,144.00 

176.00 


4,635.00 




668.00 
107,660.00 

5,578.00 


8,895.00 




2, 153, 643. 00 




39, 720. CO 




6,829.00 




990.00 


Oliveoil 


2,651.00 
154.00 


1,218.00 

9.940.00 

1,304.00 

1,836.00 

426.00 

15, 398. 00 

37,677.00 

734.00 

1, 379. 00 

1,349.00 


3,052.00 

203.00 

841.00 

2.889.00 

462.00 

13,245.00 

72,187.00 


10,046.00 




17,233.00 


Pistachios 


2,853.00 




3, 192. 00 
476.00 
711.00 
46,781.00 
505.00 
563 00 
719.00 


10, 135. 00 


Salt fish 


1, 524. 00 




52,202.00 
210, 009. 00 




1,919.00 


Wine 


1,890.00 
853.00 


4,246.00 


Miscellaneous ......**...*..... 


2,953.00 






Total 


636,631.00 


243,448.00 


573,490.00 


1,274,096.00 


2,727,665.00 






Oliveoil 


192.00 
7,026.88 
134.10 
969.20 
141.28 


114.66 

4,364.80 

24.80 

54.84 


96.00 
13,279.17 




402.68 


Salt 


12, 113. 84 


36,784.19 


Salt fish 


158.90 


Wine 


154.10 
53.01 


1,480.96 


4,842.88 
249.13 


Miscellaneous t .,.,.,.*,.,.. T t- t 








Total 


8,463.46 


6. 297. 67 


18,582.28 


13,594.80 


41, 987. 71 
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Value of export* declared for the United States at the several consular offices in Italy during 
the year ended June 30, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 




Quarter 


ending- 




Total. 


Sept. 30. 


Deo. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 80. 


ROME. 

Antignee : 

Marbles ....... 








$1,318.35 


$1,818.85 
385.22 


Stuffs 






$885.22 


Terra cottas. .-«... ........ 






1,758.80 

15,342.43 

221.25 


1,758.80 

15,842.43 

858.26 


Antiquities 








Artichokes, preserved 




$132.0) 




Artistlo goods 


$2,966.72 
40.53 




2,966.72 


Books 


968.28 

8,898.08 

75.80 




1, 195. 34 
7,962.35 
23,453.73 

1,620.70 
10, 582. 10 


2, 204. 15 


Bric-a-brac and furniture 




16, 861. 43 


Bronzes 




80,400.00 

160.40 
8,008.03 


53,920.53 
2, 103. 40 


Bronze, marble, brass, and cop- 


412.30 
27,240.74 


Cbeeae 


42,504.41 
392.36 


88,336.23 
302.36 




China 






56.14 
1.232.42 
3, 015. 00 

72.52 
355.85 


56.14 




158.09 
9.233.68 


287.27 
1,382.84 


262.14 
568.00 


1, 040. 02 


Household and personal effects . 
Ivory 


14, 100. 52 
72.52 


Lithograph prints 








855.85 




2,954.08 

589.80 

1,355.44 






2,054.08 
1, 138. 61 


Mosaics 




152.14 


891.67 


Mneio strings T T , T 




1,355.44 


Olive oil 


1, 321. 16 
107.08 


1,511.00 


893.00 
2,590.00 


8,725.16 


Paintings 


100.63 


0, 702. 37 




207.66 


Plaster statues 


455.03 
1,606.01 

8,290.68 


144.02 

320.00 

718.33 

8,008.74 


509.05 


Sienna earth and pumice stone. 
Silver goods 


618. 17 


204.67 


2,849.65 
991.48 


Statuary and pedestals 

Tapestry 


5,823.01 


1, 080. 41 


25,011.84 
552.55 


Umber earth 






62.00 


1 62.90 


Wine 




201.85 


088.07 


' 1, 280. 82 










Total 


54,757.40 


50, 000. 61 


56,207.04 


82,225.63 


253, 271. 58 






Books 






386.00 
231.00 




386.00 


Cheese 


1,528.35 


050.60 

8,228.00 

187.46 




2, 719. 55 


Chestnuts 




8,228.00 


Fish, preserved 








187.46 


Put, undressed 


196.35 
206.71 






106.35 


Gloves 








206.71 


Granite 


370.56 
1,031.66 




416.88 


787.44 


Gunstocks —- 




1,002.00 


2,034.56 




2,063.13 

1,460.10 

482.50 




2,063.13 


Hair, hnman 


082.46 


5,268.06 


7,667.08 


15, 388. 50 


Paintings, oil 


482.50 


Piano, mechanical 






135.10 
320.35 
18, 800. 03 
2, 373. 50 
100,065.30 
1, 600. 16 
1,741.30 


135. 10 






21, 147. 80 
507.20 

63,101.56 
146.01 
388.40 




1. 307. 64 


Silk, raw '. 


20,077.32 
507.20 

25,735.11 
117.98 
223.88 


14,846.73 
1,206.48 

28,220.07 
207. 09 
160.67 


83,881.87 


Talo 

Vermuth 


4.684.38 
226, 131. 04 


Wax matches r. ,.-...-.*........ 


2, 161. 24 


Wines 


2, 514. 34 
















Total 


62,634.70 






142,220.50 


354, 523. 87 






VENICE. 

Antiquities 


2,310.85 








2, 310. 85 


Books and prints 


255.41 

35.78 

221.65 

7,202.07 


46.41 
131.89 
280.68 
2,684.54 
215. 75 




301. 82 


Brass articles 




81.09 

472. 12 

1,505.39 

103.62 


240.66 


Bronzes 


483.33 
3,878.48 


1, 407. 78 


Carved wood and furniture . . . 
Chinaware 


15, 360. 48 
310.37 


Copper manufactures... 




201.65 
148.04 


201.65 


Earthenware 


140. 73 

245.37 

209.63 

3,536.55 






288.77 


Embroideries, silk 


118.30 


138.75 


602.42 


Enamel .- 




200.63 


Glassware and beads.......... 


4,883.40 


938.40 

10, 750. 22 

79,353.99 

672.73 

907.49 


1,487.60 

2,338.60 

68,581.95 

91.12 

578.62 

186.69 

133. 17 


10, 845. 05 


Glycerine 


13, 088. 82 


Hemp 


8,933.50 


85,160.65 
414.86 
032.11 


242, 030. 09 


Iron manufactures -„ TT -,.- T1 ... 


1, 178. 71 


Lace ....... 


1,585.00 


4,003.22 


Macaroni............. 


186.69 


Majolica ware 


07.12 


73.40 


9.82 


813.51 
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Value of exports declared far the United States at the several consular offices in Italy during 
the year ended June SO, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 




Quarter ending- 




Total. 


Sept. 30. 


Dee. 31. 


Mar. 81. 


June 30. 


Venice— continued. 

Marble: 

liAonf Aotnres ..•••••■•.... 






$3,543.68 
182.91 


$154.97 
94.61 


$3,098.65 


Statuary 


$2,234.07 

693.00 

30.56 


$1,550.46 


4,062.06 




693.00 


Mot*)", Venetian 


411.56 

212.84 

3,461.10 

195.43 




478.26 

387.56 

1,796.69 

15.82 

417.32 


•15.38 


Mnflical'inetnunettfttrings .. . 




600.40 


Paintings 


1,868.11 


4,287.57 


11, 412. 47 




210. 75 


Rags 






417.32 






149.36 




149.36 


Sponges ." 


231.82 


163.39 
5,913.88 




395.21 


Stone: 

Carvings 


564.40 

442.20 

816.82 

1,313.60 


1,144.27 


7,622.55 




535.84 


978.04 


Straw braids 






816.82 


Staffs, silk 


2,589.49 


1,039.66 
296.66 
243.00 


177.50 
853.19 
206.90 


5, 120. 25 


Tapestries 


649.85 


Sundries 


30.37 


266.23 


746.50 






Total 


29,583.82 


108,503.02 


111,780.97 


80,920.21 


330,788.02 



MALTA. 

From an American standpoint, the trade statistics of Malta for the 
year of 1897, which for several months past have been in process of 
compilation and which have just been given out by the Government 
officers, must be regarded as disappointing in completeness and detail. 
The principal articles of import upon which duty is assessed comprise 
beer, cattle, sheep, horses, mules, grain, olive and cotton-seed oil, 
potatoes, pulse, seeds, spirits, vinegar, and wine. An interesting as 
well as pertinent question that should be answered by such a report 
as this would be, "What proportion of goods landed at Malta were of 
American production?" In answer, I would say that inasmuch as 
such a question could be based only upon Government statistics, and 
the methods of compilation in vogue at Malta do not provide for the 
value, amount, or nature of goods landed that are not subject to duty, 
it is utterly impossible to give a satisfactory reply. Nevertheless, it 
is without doubt true that large amounts of goods of American origin 
are landed and consumed at Malta, but being brought here by way of 
other ports and being credited to the last port of transshipment, another 
obstacle arises. There is no export duty, and the returns include, to 
a great extent, only articles subject to import duty which are brought 
and carried away in the same bottoms, or from bond, or which were 
transshipped. In fact, in that section of the report relating to exports 
much space is taken up with the value, amount, and nature of goods 
which have often never been landed. Again, there is no special entry 
for home consumption. The total value of the imports of the colony 
upon which duties were assessed, and which were actually landed at 
this port during the year 1897, amounted to $4,404,211.69. Of this 
amount, the United Kingdom contributed goods to the value of 
$732,276.85. From Russia came goods valued at $1,320,288.81, while 
Italy contributed to the value of $1,026,914.23. Other countries were 
represented by amounts as follows: Austria, $242,211.22; Turkey, 
$233,621.19; France, $217,041.03; Barbary, $191,219.38; Greece, 
$174,527.28. The following table shows the quantities, in English 
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weight or measure, of articles imported during the year. The English 
quarter, it will be remembered, is equal to 8 American bushels, and it is 
necessary to add one-fifth the amount in order to change to American 
gallons: 

929,907 



Beer gallons. 

Cattle: 

Beef and mutton- 
Preserved cwt. 

Frozen do... 

Bullocks number. 

Sheep do... 

Horses do... 

Mules do... 

Grain: 

Wheat quarters. 

Indian corn. do... 

Barley do... 

Saggina do 

Inferior do.. 

Damaged do.. 

Manufactured cwt 

Damaged do.. 



-i 



3,472 

8,906 

15,118 

2,067 

567 

146 

124,528 

'3,869,800 

202 

'717,878 

6,067 

; J 1,862, 020 

7,764 



Oil: 

Olive gallons. 

Cotton-seed do... 

Potatoes cwt. 

Pulse quarters 

Seeds cwt 

Spirits gallons 

Vinegar do.. 

Wine do.. 



:: i 



1 587, 367 

73 

93,492 

516 

275,819 

104,351 

115, 130 

44,388 

1 101, 689 

107,254 

595,849 

5,937 

2,912,928 

In point of value, grain heads the list, 124,528 quarters having been 
landed, at a value of $1,208,025.89, of which Russia sent 111,423 quar- 
ters. The United Kingdom followed with 1,010 quarters. In manu- 
factured grain products France led with a total value amounting 
to $192,981.05; the United Kingdom was second with a contribution 
amounting to $168,838.35. Of wine, 2,912,928 gallons, valued at 
$728,884.90, were landed, Italy sending to the value of $536,166.63, 
and the United Kingdom $8,847.29, while a large proportion was 
placed in bond. 

Out of 929,907 gallons of beer, valued at $369,260.28, the United 
Kingdom's share was valued at $365,104.29. The United Kingdom 
provided all of the preserved beef and mutton. It is safe to say that 
the greater part of this came originally from the United States. Live 
cattle and sheep were landed mostly from Austria, Russia, Turkey, 
Barbary, and Morocco, in varying amounts. 

Of the 104,351 gallons of cotton-seed oil landed, the United King- 
dom sent more than one-half. American origin may be seen in this 
import, also. The remaining portion came from Austria, France, 
Italy, and Turkey. 

Had Malta direct communication with the United States, 1 there 
would soon be a great increase in- the use of American goods. Espe- 
cially is this true as regards frozen and preserved meats, flour, canned 

1 Proceeded in the same bottom. 

9 Since this report was written arrangements have been made to establish direct 
communication. See Advance Sheets 861, Feb. 28, 1899. 
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fruits and vegetables, etc. American canned goods are very popular 
here, and I think, from personal observation, that the demand for 
them is increasing. Merchants often speak of the advantages that 
would acrue from direct communication with the United States, but 
seem to wait for some one else to take the initiative toward procuring 
it. From the present outlook, if Malta again secures it, it will be due 
to the efforts of others. Owing to the fact that imports of petroleum, 
which come under the head of free goods, but which are subject to 
certain Government supervision, are tabulated, I am able to state that 
27,492 cases were received from the United States and 8,727 cases 
from Russia. Of this total amount of 63,320 cases, 5,044 cases were 
exported, 12,604 cases were consumed, and 44,672 cases remained on 
hand in storage December 31, 1897. In this year, 1,561,512 gallons in 
bulk were imported from Russia, in addition to the amount given 
above. 

The total receipts from customs duties for the year amounted to 
$840,481.54, showing a slight falling off from the previous year. 
There are no means of ascertaining what quantities of articles of 
island production were exported, but at all events, the amount was 
small. 

In reviewing the trade conditions for the year 1897, the secretary of 
the Malta Chamber of Commerce says: 

The general conditions of onr trade continue to be less prosperous than they 
have been for several years back. The figures relating to articles subject to duty, 
as far as importations are concerned, also as regards local goods exported, show 
that in many cases the average of the previous fifteen years has not been reached. 
On certain articles improvement may be seen, but in general the figures have been 
against us. 

For its size, Malta is a great bread consumer, and while doubtless 
much American flour is used, coming by way of the United Kingdom, 
I see no reason why, with a little enterprise on the part of American 
merchants, much more should not be used. At the present time, Rus- 
sia is our greatest competitor as regards grain. While upon this 
subject, the following letter, received by me recently, will perhaps 
be of interest: 

84 Strada Reals, Valletta, August 14, 1898. 
John H. Grout, Jr., 

United States Consul, Malta. 

Dear Sir: In view of the proposed call at this island of the line of steamers 
which it is intended to run between America and India, I have been considering 
the advisability of importing direct from America wheat flour, as at present none 
is so imported from that country; in fact, for the last few years it has not been 
quoted on the local brokers' list This is surprising, considering that America is 
one of the principal wheat-producing countries of the world. At present, it is im- 
ported from England, France, and Russia, chiefly, however, from England. I 
may add that the demand is steadily increasing. The total imports for the last 
two years were of about 89,709 hundredweight each year, one-half of which came 
from England. 

Now, taking into consideration the fact that England imports the greater part 
of her wheat and flour from America, and assuming that the quality brought here 
as English is really American, it could, if sent direct here, eliminating thus the 

Srofits and expenses made on it in England, be offered at lower prices than the 
inglish imports. I may add that I have been informed on good authority that 
such American flour as was imported here direct did not meet with favor, because 
it did not make such good or white bread as the English and French brands; still, 
I believe that the American millers could easily prepare a quality to suit this mar- 
ket, if they deemed it worth while to compete here. In bringing this matter to 
your notice, it is my desire to be placed in communication witn any firm that 
would wish to extend its operations to this island, and in requesting you to put 
forward my name I beg to assure you that I shall place myself at the disposal of 
that firm which may intrust me with its confidence. 

I am, yours respectfully, John Critien. 
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The calling of steamers at Malta, bound directly to the United States, 
mentioned in the above letter, I might state, has not yet been settled, 1 
but from latest advices seems to depend upon the action of our mer- 
chants in opening up the Malta market and patronizing the line, which, 
if given sufficient assurance, will cause its ships to stop here. In pre- 
vious reports, I have dilated upon the new line and have pointed out 
the advantages to be derived, so that it seems unnecessary for me to 
go over the same ground twice. 

Recently, American bicycles have appeared upon the market. They 
are very favorably regarded and I expect to see them soon take the 
lead here. There is a short railway line on the island which is run 
by the local government. Often, advertisements for bids for furnish- 
ing supplies appear in local papers, but the time between the appear- 
ance of the advertisements and the opening of the bids being short, I 
do not have the opportunity of notifying our manufacturers so that 
they may enter their proposals. I would suggest that it would be well 
to send illustrated catalogues and price lists to the chief secretary of 
government. Malta uses very little machinery. Some time ago, pump- 
ing machinery was needed for public works, and after testing various 
makes it was decided to obtain some of American manufacture. It is 
pleasing to add that this machinery has given the best of satisfaction. 
Malta is not a large place, the population being but about 177,745, 
and great fortunes may not be made here by our exporters; but I am 
firmly convinced that there is an excellent opportunity for the intro- 
duction of certain lines of our goods, and that it would prove at least 
a factor in general trade. 

NAVIGATION. 

The following tables show the movements of vessels at the port of 
Valetta, from January 1 to December 31, 1897: 



Nationality. 


Arrived. 


Sailed. 


WAR SHIPS. 

British 


193 
4 
8 
2 


188 


Russian _ 

Italian , r . ,. 


4 
8 


Japanese ~ ....... 


2 


French - - ..... . - 




Spanish 




Portuguese 




Swedish - 




German 








Total 


207 


202 






STEAM AND SAILING YACHTS. 

British 


18 
7 
1 
2 
1 


20 


A nri AHr^n (S «tA»m and 1 f»fl) . . 


7 


French 


1 


Italian 


2 


Greek 


1 






Total 


29 


31 







1 See footnote, p. 445. 
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Nationality. 


Tonnage. 


Arrived. 


Sailed. 


MERCHANT STEAMERS. 

British 


2,680,977 

802,702 

307,029 

110,015 

49.672 

47,308 

68,635 

18,541 

4,270 

10,291 

6,946 

3,454 

4,323 

1,673 

807 

1,858 

1,186 


1,675 

479 

214 

123 

61 

43 

41 

27 

9 

7 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 


1,672 

478 


Austria a 


German , . . .* 


213 


Italian 


122 


French 

Norwegian .. 


61 
43 


Greek.". 


40 


Dutch 


27 


Danish 


9 


Swedish 


7 


Spanish .......... .... 


6 


Roumanian............. 


4 


Belgian 


3 


Ottoman 


2 


Russian 


2 


American....... 


1 




1 






Total 


8,564,134 


2,698 


2,691 






Italian 


36,627 

15,503 

11,014 

5,562 

893 

2,778 

624 

490 

205 


999 

178 

114 

53 

12 

11 

8 

5 

1 


1.005 




185 


British 


129 




52 


Tunisian . , 


11 




11 


Samos.. ".... 


8 




5 


Norwegian *. 


1 






Total 


73,276 


1,381 


1,407 





a Inclusive of daily mail steamer (514 tons) running to Syracuse. Sicily. 
Steamers passed in sight of the island in daytime. 



British 529 

German 22 

Dutch 7 

Greek 3 

French 2 

Japanese 2 



Belgian 

Austro- Hungarian . 

Danish 

Norwegian 



Total. 
RECAPITULATION. 



2 

1 
1 
1 

"670 



Class. 



Tonnage. 



Arrived. 



Sailed. 



Warships 

Steam and sailing yachts . 

Merchant steamers 

Sailing vessels 



8,664,134 
73,276 



207 

29 

2,698 

1,381 



202 

31 

2.6B1 

1.407 



Total. 



3,637,410 



4,315 



4,831 



Passengers and troops arrived, civil and military, about 24,154. 

Coal importations. 

Tons. 

Cardiff 285,258 

Newport 72,718 

Liverpool 19,586 

Newcastle 18,949 

South Shields 2,677 

Total 889,088 
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Coal importations of five previous years. 

Tons. 

18G8 853,659 

1898 885,625 

1804 432,895 

1895 863,889 

1896 844,404 

John H. Grout, Jr., Consul. 
Malta, August 26, 1898. 



SANITARY REGULATIONS AT MALTA. 

Under date of January 6, 1899, Consul Grout sends the following: 

GOVERNMENT NOTICE. 

The honorable the deputy governor, having heard the opinion of the board of 
health, has been pleased to modify government notice No. 213 of the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1898, ana to direct that the following regulations be observed, viz: 

1. Vessels which are not allowed to enter the harbor, but are allowed to communi- 
cate in quarantine with the islands of Comino and Cominotto under such restric- 
tions as the collector of customs may direct.— (a) Vessels that have on board, or 
have had during the voyage, cases of cholera, yellow fever, or plague, or cases of 
a disease with symptoms resembling those of cholera, yellow fever, or plague; 
(6) vessels with pilgrims from the East; (c) vessels arriving from Arabian ports 
in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf which have not been admitted to free 
pratique at Suez and Port Said. 

2. Vessels which are allowed to enter the quarantine harbor to coal and take in 
provisions under quarantine restrictions. — (a) Vessels arriving from Indian ports 
without a clean bill of health, which have not been admitted to free pratique in 
a port in the Adriatic or Mediterranean Sea, or which have not, to the satisfaction 
of the chief government medical officer, been thoroughly disinfected before being 
admitted to free pratique at the said port; (b) vessels arriving from any port 
without a clean bill of health which do not fall under any of the preceding regu- 
lations. 

Vessels without a clean bill of health that carry a doctor may complete a period 
of ten days' quarantine, reckoned from date of departure, either at sea or at the 
anchorage of Comino, before being admitted under the same conditions as arrivals 
from Bombay. 

3. Medical inspection. — All vessels arriving at Malta shall undergo strict medical 
inspection. 

4. Pteaenoers.— Passengers arriving from Bombay or Kurrachee shall be landed 
in one of the quarantine establishments where they will be subjected to strict 
medical inspection until their clothing and all other articles of personal use likely 
to retain infection shall have been thoroughly disinfected. 

5. Goods. — The importation of coffee, beans or ground, colored with substances 
injurious to health is prohibited. The importation of cotton seed from any port 
subject to quarantine is forbidden. The importation of rags is prohibited. The 
importation is forbidden, before disinfection, of the following articles, viz, wear- 
ing apparel, soiled linen and clothing, bedding materials, feathers, bones, and 
jute goods. The importation of hides from any port subject to quarantine, or 
from any place where cattle disease exists, is prohibited before disinfection. The 
importation of vines, vine shoots, and fruit packed in vine leaves, is prohibited. 
The importation of plants or roots from any port of the Mediterranean is prohib- 
ited unless the same are accompanied by a satisfactory certificate that phylloxera 
is not known to exist at the place of origin. 

By command: 

G. Strickland, 
Chief Secretary to Government 
Palace, Valletta, January 2, 1899. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 1 

The trade outlook for the year 1898, if judged by the conditions 
attending the first half of the year ending June 30, shows no material 
change from the year 1897, although it is perhaps better not to draw 
a comparison for this period, inasmuch as trade is always dull at 
Malta during the first half of the year, the greater part being trans- 
acted during the fall and winter months, which period may decide the 
total result for the year as regards improvement. It is impossible to 
obtain correct statistics for the first portion of the year. 

As I have often stated in previous reports, the great obstacle to our 
trade here is the lack of direct communication . At the present time, the 
American goods to be seen on store shelves are there simply and solely 
because no other nation manufactures them or because their excel- 
lence is far beyond that of any like product of foreign manufacture, 
and they have been sent, perhaps unwillingly, by the English or Euro- 
pean middlemen acting as agent for the Maltese buyer. Malta is 
subject to the disposition of this middleman, and anything that she 
gets, as a rule, must come through him. Unless the order from Malta 
specifies an American product, the chances are that our goods are 
passed by in favor of some other. Should the middleman see fit to 
venture an American product and should it prove satisfactory, as is 
often the case, its consumption here may be considered as permanent. 
Direct communication would in time certainly create an increased 
demand for American products. 

I have no means of ascertaining the amount or nature of American 
goods landed at Malta during the past year, for reasons already given; 
but could a list be presented embodying this information, I know that 
it would be interesting, and would perhaps provide sufficient encour- 
agement for an investigation on the part of those in a position to estab- 
lish a direct line between Malta and the United States. We manu- 
facture many lines of goods which would find favor here, but which, 
I fear, will not soon gain admittance to this market if left to 
transshipment. 

One great fault with our manufacturers is that they depend too much 
upon their European agents. The greater part of the boot and shoe 
trade here is custom work and prices are reasonable; in fact, more so 
than is the rule in the United States, although the materials used are 
much inferior to the American, and styles are somewhat peculiar. 
Ready-made goods are also cheap, for the same reason. To a limited 
extent, boots and shoes are imported from England and France. 

The introduction of American shoes would require thorough study 
of the demands of the place. In order to be successful, we would 
have to make goods much inferior in quality, in order to satisfy as to 
price. I believe that American straw hats would be very popular 
here. Those worn the greater part of the year vary in size of brim 
from the narrow, as worn in the United States, to the very wide. 
These goods are of English manufacture, with a few of French or 
Italian production. As a rule, they are much heavier than American 
goods. There is very little variety as to material and style, and prices 
for a good article are high. 

A limited amount of American hardware is dealt in, being princi- 
pally confined to patented articles. Shelf goods are not well finished, 
and I do not think they possess the strength of our wares. All lines 
of locks are crude and ancient, being roughly finished and bulky. I 



1 In reply to circular of August 5, N 
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think we might do something in the way of increasing our trade in 
this line. 

Although not often seen, American furniture is well regarded. If 
an attempt were made to introduce it in Malta, I would suggest the 
cheaper grades to start with — parlor sets, wardrobes, chests of drawers, 
fancy chairs, dining-room and chamber sets, minus bedsteads. Bed- 
steads used here are all of iron, and are more suitable on account of 
the climate. Now and then at an auction, one comes acrpss a piece 
of furniture reputed to be American, and when put up for sale its 
origin seems sufficient to secure high bids. American clocks also are 
well regarded, bringing more at auction than when new in the United 
States. 

In the matter of exchange, most of the business is done by way of 
local branches of English and French houses. In fact, this is the only 
way of direct exchange. Exchange on London is sold at one-fourth 
to three-fourths per cent premium for sight bills, and on Paris one- 
fourth to three-fourths per cent discount. Owing to an increasing 
volume of business with Italy and Sicily as regards articles of con- 
sumption and dry goods, Italian paper is handled here to a certain 
extent at about the same discount as at the place of issue. Shipments 
of potatoes to Austria, Germany, and Holland receive remittances on 
invoices in the shape of checks on London. Exchange on New York 
is obtainable, but to a limited extent. 

Goods destined for Malta should be very carefully packed, on 
account of extra handling incidental to transshipment. Goods arriv- 
ing at Malta from the United States usually come by way of British 
and Italian ports. The time of transit from our seaboard to Malta, 
by the above indirect way, is about one month. Owing to an increase 
in the exportation of American goods, competition has recently 
driven freight rates to a figure lower than for some years past. At 
least, this is true as regards rates to Malta. The other day I saw a 
bill of lading of some goods received from one of our Eastern cities, 
which gave the remarkably low rate of 22£ cents per 100 pounds 
gross. 

No license is required for commercial travelers, and there are no 
restrictions against them. Passports are not actually required, but 
may sometimes prove of service. A local port law requires all pas- 
sengers (foreign) arriving at Malta to register their names, places of 
residence, business, etc., at the port office upon landing. They are 
given eight days, at the end of which time they are supposed, if they 
intend stopping longer, to provide satisfactory assurances, often in 
the shape of bonds, for their good behavior. This law seems to a 
great extent to be more honored in the breach than otherwise, as I 
have heard of no cases, with the exception of arrivals from Italy and 
Sicily, for whom the law was evidently intended, of any one being in 
the least bothered after having registered upon arrival. 

The merchant marine of Malta is very limited, being confined to a 
few small steamers and sailing craft, which spasmodically ply between 
these islands and countries of the Mediterranean. The local and 
English board of trade laws for the protection of the merchant marine 
are well enforced. Regulations as to quarantine are strict. Vessels 
from infected ports are not only not allowed to come into the harbors, 
but those supplying them outside the limits of local jurisdiction with 
coal and other necessaries, are at once quarantined for many days. 
Live cattle from certain ports are forbidden to enter at all, while those 
coming from other ports are quarantined and thoroughly inspected. 
Even dogs are quarantined for three months. 
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There is no law requiring goods to be marked so as to show the 
country of origin. jQHN H QeouT) Jr ConmL 

Malta, September S y 1898. 



CEREAL TRADE OF MALTA. 

The following abstract shows the quantities of wheat, Indian corn, 
and barley imported, consumed, and exported at Malta during the 
year 1898. The figures of exports are somewhat misleading, inas- 
much as the customs authorities here count as exports cargoes that 
arrive here in vessels calling at this port on their way to some other 
destination, and which are not even broken here. However, I give 
the figures, as they may be of interest as showing in which direction 
grain is moving. The salm mentioned in the tables is equal to an 
imperial quarter: 





Wheat— 


Indian corn- 


Barley— 


Total 




In port. 


In bond. 


In port. 


In bond. 


In port. 


In bond. 


Remaining on Decem- 
ber 81, lfiW 


Salms. 
17,243 

1,066,060 

1,280,272 

120,260 

58 

1 

815,870 


Salm*. 
44,506 

46,303 


Salm*. 
24,600 

126,704 
668,260 


8alm*. 
11 


Salm*, 
14,600 

1,670,000 

680,062 

16,006 

10,888 

4 

10,677 


Salms. 
1,406 

1,486 
86 


KB, Iff 


IMPORTBD.a 

Russia 


3. 71 L 33 


Tnrkey 


40 


2, 428, 5ft 


Egypt 




144,265 


Barbary (exclusive 
of Tunis) 




4 

77 

10,187 




28 


10. H8 


Tuni* , , ,, 






« 


Other ports. - 


604 




57 


345,746 








Total 


3,668,130 


01,312 


728,772 


60 


2,251,071 


3.015 


6.748,S» 


RELKABBD FOR CON- 
SUMPTION. 

In the islands 

For military depart- 
ment 


60,817 

848 
600 


80,066 

5,220 
000 


276 


60 


2,167 
600 


1,020 
1,286 


a 104,1* 
a7,46S 


For naval department 






aim 












Total 


61,665 

3,606,474 


46,188 


276 


60 


2,767 


2,314 


113,206 


Total imported. 


4571^" 


728,496 




^240J304^ 


701 


6,630,004 








■X PORTED. 6 

The United Kingdom 
of Gibraltar 


1,068,584 

206, see 

133,020 

27 

21,200 

2,170,458 




864,726 
86,066 


1,884,632 
111,000 

6 

8,600 

744,266 




62,802,841 


France and Algiers . . 
Italy \VT. 








6856,294 


1,803 




6135,39 


Barbary (exclusive 
of Tunis) 


1 

20.260 

806,466 






684 


Tunis '. 








640.09 


Other ports 








63,8», m 


Total exported . 


3,503,571 


1,308 


728.806 




2,240,204 




6.57*584 


Remaining on 
December 31, 
1808 


12,003 


48,796 


100 






701 


67,440 











a Including damaged— 

Wheat: From on board 

Indian corn: From on board . 
Barley: From on board 



Total 

6 Wheat— 

• In the same bottom 3,601,174 

Transshipped 2,307 

Indian corn— 

In the same bottom 728,305 

Transshipped 1 

Barley— ~™~" 

In the same bottom 2,240,107 

Transshipped 7 



8ahD& 

24 
851 



3,583.571 



728,» 



2.2A2B4 



Total 

Malta, February 6, 1899. 



6,571,171 

John H. Grout, Jr., Consul. 
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DECLARED EXPORTS, MALTA. 

Value of exports declared for the United States at Malta during the year ended 

June SO, 1898. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 30. 


Dec 8L 


Mar. 81. 


Jane 80. 


Onmmfn oamI . .. .. 




$517.48 




$435.90 
186.08 
181.48 


$968.46 


Fennel seed 






185.00 


TAoe goods 








181.49 












Total 










1,209.90 















NBTHERI^ANDS. 

AMSTERDAM. 

After one year's residence in Amsterdam, carefully noting the busi- 
ness relations between this country and the United States, I am able 
to state that a great advance has been made in the use of American 
goods. 

I have frequently been called upon by and have assisted traveling 
men, representing many lines, all of whom have made good connections 
in Holland. 

American hardware and machinery have shown the greatest improve- 
ment, one firm of manufacturers here having sent its representatives 
to America to ascertain the best houses to buy from. These visited 
nearly all our factories of machinery, and placed orders amounting to 
over $25,000. This firm has bought over $50,000 worth of machinery 
and tools in one year, which is new trade for us. Three years ago, it 
purchased everything from England and Germany. The superin- 
tendent recently took me over the plant and expressed himself as 
highly pleased with results, explaining the superior work done by our 
machines over those of England and Germany. 

American bicycles continue popular, and recently some very large 
orders have been placed, but, I am sorry to say, for low-grade wheels. 
American organs and sewing machines find a ready sale in this market. 

American boots and shoes have been introduced during the last 
year, and now twenty dealers in my district have them in stock. 
The sales have not been large, but it is a step in the right direction 
to get them introduced, and I am sure that in time, they will be popular. 
They require different shapes here, which can easily be made when 
our manufacturers fully understand the needs. Those who have 
bought our articles like them . People who are able have had their shoes 
made to order, and every dealer has been in the habit of so providing 
for his customers. Thus they are all, in a way, manufacturers, and the 
sale of American shoes interferes to a certain extent with the high 
prices they have been in the habit of getting. They are learning, how- 
ever, that they can buy shoes much cheaper than they can make them. 

Buyers of all kinds of goods are becoming more and more interested 
in American makes, calling for catalogues and asking for information. 

Our country continues to purchase largely from Holland, and the 
sales have increased during the last year in all lines except sugar, on 
which the duty is high. There is no prejudice existing here against 
American goods, except, possibly, fruit. They will not admit our 
apples on account of fear of the San Jose scale, although canned 
goods find a ready sale. 
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Speaking of selling American shoes in Europe, we have one broker 
in Amsterdam who travels over the greater part of Europe represent- 
ing several American firms. He has worked up a fair trade, and 
informs me that it is increasing rapidly. One complaint, and it is a 
general one, is that orders sent over are not promptly filled. Taken 
several months in advance, there is no excuse for such delays. He 
had two good orders countermanded because the goods were ordered 
for November 1 for holiday sales. They did not leave America until 
December 1 ; consequently, he will not get them this year. The goods, 
when they come, will have to be returned, unless the agent finds a 
customer for just these lots. 

This not only discourages the agent, but disgusts the buyer, for he 
can get his goods from England in one week. In order to build up a 
large and profitable business in Europe, certain rules must be followed. 
First, of course, get the order for the goods; second, take great care in 
sending just the goods ordered and as ordered, carefully packed, care- 
fully invoiced, and make delivery on time. To do this, it is best to 
start the goods two weeks in advance. 

Not a week passes now that American travelers do not call at this 
consulate, and they all do some business, and by careful investigations 
make such reports to their houses as will lead to future trade. We 
have hundreds of small novelties that find a ready sale in Europe 
when once shown. 

The tram cars of all the cities of Holland are drawn by horses, except 
one line in the Hague, that is electric. One of the largest firms of car 
builders in Amsterdam is negotiating to change the line here to elec- 
tric power, and will probably do so. A member of the firm is now in 
the United States to purchase the material for the plant. The city of 
Amsterdam has lately acquired by purchase the street-car lines, the 
gas works, and the waterworks. 

They have a way here of granting a concession for a term of years, 
and at the end of that time, when the plant is very successful, the city 
or State has the privilege of purchasing it. The gas works were organ- 
ized by outside capital, and made successful. The same is true of the 
waterworks. 

The Government operates the lines of railway covering nearly the 
whole country. There is, however, a competing line which keeps the 
Government lines up to date. The people generally do not favor State 
control of such corporations; they do not appear to be profitable for 
either the Government or the people. 

The diamond business continues good, the new duty working satis- 
factorily. 

There is an active demand in Holland for corn meal. 

First-class American horses, heavy weight for draft, would find a 
ready sale here. There is a market, also, for fancy matched carriage 
horses. 

American stoves, desks, safes, and office fixtures find an opening 
here. In fact, there is hardly anything made in America that could 
not be sold in Holland. 

Americans must not think of the size of this country, but consider 
the wealth of such cities as Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The rich 
people have good taste, and demand the latest in dress and house 
furnishing, and aim to keep abreast of all improved conditions. 

George J. Corey, Consul. 

Amsterdam, January 19> 1899. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 
COFFEE. 

The trade in Java coffee, especially in good ordinary, was limited 
during the whole year, caused by the large difference in prices com- 
pared with competing qualities. In consequence, the consumption of 
good ordinary decreased, and that of the latter increased. Prices 
could not be sustained and were successively reduced from the start- 
ing point, 0.37£ florin ($0.15), to 0.33 florin ($0.13±). 

At the May auction of the Netherlands Trading Society, home and 
foreign consumers paid more attention on account of the decrease in 
price, and a growing demand and firm deliveries caused a higher esti- 
mate of O.OOi florin ($0.00^) for the June auction. 

The result of this auction, however, badly affected the course of 
business, the prices then paid ($0.14£ to $0.14J) for good ordinary 
Java being in no way justified by circumstances, and offers of equal 
quality of private importations at nearly 0.02 florin ($0.00$) lower 
made it almost impossible to sell the coffee of this auction. 

On account of the report that the Government coffee crop, first esti- 
mated at 150,000 bags, would surely not reach this figure, and that it 
was uncertain that it would amount to even 100,000 bags, the price 
soon rose to 0.37£ florin ($0.15) and 0.38 florins ($0.15$, according 
to quality; dropping, however, to 0.37 florin ($0.14|-) at time of the 
auction in August. 

The price paid in the September auction was 0.35 florin ($0.14), in 
October, 0.33£ florin ($0.13£), and the last auction in November closed 
at 0.32^ florin ($0.13). The trade in better sorts was insignificant. 

The sales by importers of West Indian coffee amounted to 220,000 
bags. Prime quality sold regularly at satisfactory prices ; lower grades, 
however, at lower prices than good ordinary. 

Liberia coffee came during the year more to the front. As, however, 
consumption did not keep up with the larger cultivation of same, the 
increasing offers reduced the price enormously. Prices varied at the 
beginning of the year from 0.35 florin ($0.14) to 0.37 florin ($0.14£), 
and were quoted at end of year at 0.20 to 0.25 florin ($0.08£ to $0.10). 

Santos coffee and also Central American coffee strongly competed 
with Java coffee, the difference in price of Santos and Java coffee 
being about 0.15 florin ($0.06). 

The price of Brazil coffee gradually fell from 0.22 florin ($0.08f) to 
19 florin ($0.07|), caused by the large exports (10,500,000 bags) and 
by the low freight rates. 

The imports of coffee into the Netherlands during the year 1898 
amounted to: Java, Sumatra, Menado, and Macassar coffee, 491,645 
bags; Santos coffee, 875,654 bags. 

The Netherlands Trading Society sold, during 1898, 201,342 bags and 
delivered 183,712 bags. 

The course of the price of good ordinary Java coffee was, during 
the year 1898, 0.34£ florin ($0.13£), 0.36£ florin ($0.14£), 0.33£ florin 
($0.13£), 0.34£ florin ($0.13£), 0.35 florin ($0.14), 0.38 florin ($0.15i), 
0.35i florin ($0.14±), 0.34 florin ($0.13f), 0.32£ florin ($0.13). 
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IMPORTS. 

Imports from different countries into the Netherlands during the year 1898. 
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Imports from different countries into the Netherlands, etc. — Continued. 



Article, and whence 
imported. 



1886. 



Kilograms. Pounds. 



Kilograms. Pounds. 



Increase. 



Kilograms. Pounds. 



Decrease. 



FROM GREAT BRITAIN— 

continued. 

Lumber: 

Cabinet wood 

Dyewood 

Manure 

Margarine 

Meat 

Metals 

Metal wares .^ 

Palm oil 

Potash 

Potato flour 

Bait 

Seeds 

Sesame oil 

Spices 

Steam and agricultural 



Stone. 

Sugar, raw 

Sirup and molasses. . 

Tallow, suet, etc 

Tea 

Tobacco and < 
Wine, ho 
Wool. 
Tarn . 



FROM GBBMANT. 



Bark 

Barley 

Beer and malt extract. . 

Brimstone 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle head.. 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Crockery ware and 



porcelain 
Dfetillef 



illed liquors 

Drugs, dyestuffs, and 

chemicals 

Dry goods 

Flax and hemp 

Flour: 

Wheat 

Rye 

Fruits, fresh 

Glass and glassware.... 
Hides, skins, and leather 

Lard 

Lumber: 

Timber for ships 

Cabinet wood 

Dyewood 

Margarine 

Meat 

Mercery ware 

Metals 

Metal wares 

Palm oil 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Potash 

Potato flour 

Bye 

8alt 

Seeds 

Sesame oil 

Sheep 

Spices 

Steam and agricultural 

engines 

Stone 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Allother 



2,838,000 

196,000 

19,594,000 

1,586,000 

8,255,000 

817,908,000 

18,789,000 

19,094,000 

9,791,000 

855,000 

19,790,000 

5,409,000 

876,000 

2,482,000 

26,453,000 

25,181,000 

4,839,000 

2,510,000 

22,527,000 

2,695,000 

2,696,000 

990,000 

19,464,000 

87,855,000 



204,000 

22,965,000 

10,828,000 

539,000 

12,000 

138,000 

15 

4,960,580,000 

4,139,000 

12,867,000 

967,000 
18,539,000 

862,810,000 
86,968,000 
2,304,000 

15,747,000 
46,679,000 

2,381,000 
81,067,000 

9,850,000 
91,000 

244,647,000 

872,000 

821,000 

211,000 

Ano "00 

DO 

00 

JO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

00 

00 

oo 

00 

41,877,000 
1,278,628,000 

28,330,000 
22,180,000 



5,808,600 

429,000 

43,106,800 

3,379,200 

7,161,000 

699,397,600 

41,836,800 

43,826,800 

21,540,200 

781,000 

4,353,800 

11,899,800 

1,927,200 

5,350,400 

58,190,600 

55,396,200 
9,545,800 
5,522,000 

49,559,400 
6,929,000 
6,124,600 
2,178,000 

42,820,800 
2,828,100 



448,800 

50,523,000 

22,721,600 

1,185,800 

26,400 

292,600 



36,000 



79,200 



270,000 



594,000 



2,391,000 



6,260,200 



1,132,000 
4,729,000 



2,490,400 
10,408,800 



196,000 



429,000 



52,000 
1,175,000 



114,400 
2,585,000 



196,000 



431,200 



628,000 
12,000 
83,000 



1,161,600 
26,400 
182,600 



10,957,276,000 

9,105,800 

27,207,400 

2,127,400 
40,785,800 

77,442,200 
81,329,600 
5,068,800 

34,648,400 
102,693,800 
5,242,200 
68,847,400 
21,670,000 
200,200 

OO 

oo 

00 
00 
00 

oo 

00 
00 

oo 
oo 

oo 

00 
00 
00 

oo 

00 
00 
00 

oo 

91,029,400 
28,129,706 

5,132,600 
4,868,600 



412,332,000 
1,792,000 
1,266,000 

126,000 
3,815,000 

196,557,000 



907,130,400 
8,942,400 
2,785,200 

275,000 
8,398,000 

432,426,400 



2,000 



4,400 



2,478,000 
43,073,000 



5,451,600 
94,760,600 



1,498,000 



3,284,600 



4,493,000 
1,083,000 



9,884,600 
2,382,600 



203,000 



446,600 



373,736,000 
3,851,000 



82,290,600 
8,472,200 



484,000 

"9§6,"doo" 



717,000 

86,853,000 

5,832,000 

5,804,000 

5,176,000 

178,000 



4,655,000 
777,000 



6,964,000 
878,000 
156,000 



222,000 
568,000 



885,000 



93,000 



809,000 



30 



2,574,000 
819,000 

5,730,000 
1,094,000 
1,083,000 
3,973,000 
2,264,000 
79,000 

5,682,000 
116,000 



582,000 
120,000 



27,406,000 
839,000 

11,073,000 

136,000 

8,028.000 



6,836,000 



1,159,000 
11,868,000 



2,973,000 



1,064,800 
""2,"646,o66 



1,577,400 
79,976,600 
12,830,400 
12,768,800 
11,387,200 
880,600 



10,241,000 
1,709,400 



15,320,800 

1,981,600 

343,200 



488,400 
1,249,600 



1,969,000 

204,600 
""677,'80O 



66,628,800 
1,802,800 

12,606,000 
2,406,800 
2,382,600 
8,740,600 
4,960,800 
173,800 

12,280,400 
255,200 



1,280,400 
264,000 



60,293,200 
745,800 

24,360,600 
299,2a) 

16,661,600 



12,837,000 



2,549,800 
27,109,600 



6,540,600 



1,188,000 2,618,600 
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ituiow. suet, ews 

Tar and pitch 

Tobacco and cigar* 

Wheat 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottled 

Wool 

Yarn 

FROM FRANCE. 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed oil 

Crockery ware and por- 
celain 

Distilled liquors 

Drugs, dyestuffs, and 

chemicals 

Dry goods 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

All other 

Hides, skins, and leather 

Lard 

Lumber: 

Cabinet wood 

Dyewood 

Mercery ware 

Metal wares 

Palm oil 

Sesame oil 

Steam and agricultural 

engines 

Sugar: 

Raw 

All other 

Tobacco and cigars 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottled 

FROM DUTCH BAST 
INDIE8. 

Distilled 'liquors "'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Drugs, dyestuffs, and 

chemicals 

Hides, skins, and 

leather 

Lumber, d ye wood 

Rattan 

Rice 

Spices .- 

Sugar, raw 

Tea 

Tobacco 

FROM RUSSIA. 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Flax and hemp 

Indian corn 

•Lumber, timber for 

ships 

Oats 

Petroleum 

Potash 

Rye 

Seeds 

Tar and pitch 

Wheat 

FROM ITALY. 

Brimstone 

Drugs, dyestuffs, and 
chemicals 



ww,uuu 

108,009 

6,202,000 

19,247,000 

14,096,000 
11,320,000 
3,160,000 
6,701,000 



7,408,000 

365,000 

44,000 

77,000 
2,347,000 

12,680,000 
84,000 

4,510,000 
1,476,000 
1,450,000 
4,065,000 

260,000 
851,000 
208,000 
844,000 
180,000 
1,616,(00 

188,000 

046,000 
275,000 
040,000 

7,744,000 
534,000 



30,566,000 
1,267,000 

13,864,000 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



236,320,000 

12,000 

1,186,000 

37,217,000 

576,704,000 

601.000 

6,825,000 

8,000 

283,146,000 

112,302,000 

2,021,000 

473,446,000 



4,871,000 
2,176,000 



Z,175,HUU 

431,200 

13.044,400 

22,843,400 

81,011.200 
24,023,800 
6,071,800 
12,542,200 



16,401,200 
781,000 
06,800 

160,400 
5,168,400 

2,780,000 
184,800 

8,041,800 
8.236,200 
3,100,000 
10,023,000 

601,800 
772,200 
457,600 
756,800 
306,000 
8,565,200 

413,000 

1,421,200 

605,000 

2,068,000 

17,086,800 
1,174,800 



67,245,200 
2,787,400 

80.500,800 

8,088,400 
60,400 

2,651,000 
50,173,200 

0,422,600 
10,208,200 

0,244,400 
68,884,200 



510,023,800 

26,400 

2,000,200 

81,877,400 

1,268,046,800 

1,520,200 

15,015,000 

17,000 

623,021,200 

247,262,400 

6,426,200 

1,041,581,200 



10,726.200 
4,787,300 



io.'doo" 

1,065,000 


4i,*866" 

2,343,000 


417, UUU 


V17,IDU 






0,350,000 
112,000 


20,589,800 






246.400 


1,200,000 


2,650,800 




840,000 


1,867,800 


524,000 

1,143.000 
260,000 


1,152,800 

2,514,000 
560,000 












30,000 

08,000 
207,000 

2,818,000 


85,800 






215,600 






653,400 






6,186,600 


58,000 

548,000 
578,000 


127,000 

1,205,000 
1,271,600 












0,000 


19.800 


4,051,000 

30,000 
341,000 


10,802,200 

85,800 
750,200 












52,000 

"*""i76,666" 
4,000 


114,400 


223,000 


400,600 


""SOO'fflO 






8,800 


43,000 


04,600 




12,224,000 
52,000 
301,000 

1,475,009 
110,000 

10,705,000 


26,892,800 






114,400 






662,200 






3,245,000 






261,800 






32.540,000 


208,000 

1,637,000 

100,000 
18,000 


457,600 

3,001,400 

437,800 
80,000 












801. 0U0 


1,762,200 


6,288,000 

805,000 

3,541,000 


13,833,600 

809,000 

7,700.200 












88,000 


193,600 


5,622,000 
40,801,000 


12,368,400 
100,562,200 








7,625,000 
605,000 


16,775,000 






15, 292, 000 


82,710,000 


71,062,000 




17,015,000 
7, 625, 0(0 


80,413.000 






1,677.500 


6,386,000 


24,040,200 




24,000 

41.220,000 

83.072,000 

1,502,000 

260,536,000 


52,800 






00,684,000 






184.738,400 






3,602.490 






561,139,200 


701,000 
75,000 


1,542,200 
165,000 
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All other 

Stone 

FROM AUSTRIA. 

Barley 

Drugs, dvestuffs, and 

chemicals 

Fruits 

FROM NORWAY. 

Lumber— timber for 
ships 

FROM THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed oil 

Flour, wheat 

Fruits 

Indian corn 

Lard 

Lumber: 

Cabinet wood 

Dyewood 

Margarin 

Meat 

Petroleum 

8eed8 

Tallow, soot, etc 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 

Coffee 

Drugs, dvestuffs, and 

chemicals 

Indian corn 

Manure 

FROM PORTUGAL. 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

All other 

Palm oil, etc 

Salt 

FROM TURKEY. 

Fruits 

FROM BRITISH INDIES. 

Cotton 

Rattan 

Rice 

FROM ROUMANIA. 

Barley 

Indian corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Wheat 

FROM SWEDEN. 

Metals 

Tar and pitch 

FROM SPAIN. 

Wine 



V,Y4d,UUU 

2,650,000 
7,201,000 



2,457,000 

230,000 
2,146,000 



100,147,000 



12,177,000 
28,826,000 
00,174,000 
2,864,000 
518,688,000 
27,601,000 

5,452,000 

11,264,000 

41,178,000 

16,102,000 

404,580,000 

21,560,000 

5,475,000 

12,820,000 

287,186,000 



46,748,000 

65,048,000 
22,876,000 
8,060,000 



1,441,000 

1,120,000 

87,000 

27,427,000 



15,802,000 



11,000 
648,000 
186,278 



73,118,000 
28,407,000 
10.036,000 
02.878,000 
68,523,000 



18,400,000 
665,000 



Zl,«tfft,(JUU 

5,848,800 
16,046,200 

5,406,400 

506,000 
4,721,200 

220,828,400 

26,780,400 
62,817,200 
188,882,800 
6,800,800 
1,180,008,600 
60,722,200 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

102,884,600 

145,085,600 
48,227,200 
6,710,000 

3,170,200. 

2,464,000 

81,400 

608,804 

84,886,400 

24,200 

1,426,600 

280,811,600 

160,850,600 
62,688,400 
24,050,200 
204.331,600 
150,750,000 

40,480,000 
1,218,000 

11,275,000 


D7V.UUU 

717,000 


i,j«e, BUU 
1,577,400 






1,031,000 

1,433,000 
422,000 


2,268,200 

3,156,600 
028,400 










751,000 

7,446,000 

8,048,000 

665,000 

20,528,000 


1,662,200 

16,881,200 

6,604,600 

1,453,000 

45,161,600 


















6,486,000 


12,001,200 


111,821,000 


246,006,200 


2,000 


4,400 


2,228,000 
1,673,000 
4,002,000 
4,685,000 
21,828,000 
8,782,000 
3,663,000 


4,001,600 
8,680,600 
10,784,400 
10,807,000 
46,028,800 
10,210,400 
8,102,600 


























3,320,000 


7,304,000 


02,667,000 

11,150,000 

11,682,000 

14, 13), 000 

200,000 


208,867,400 

24,548,800 

25,700,400 

81,063,800 

440,000 


















571,000 

882,000 

8,248,000 


1,256,200 

730,400 

18,134,000 










6.503,000 


14,504,600 


8,406,000 


18,407,600 


4,000 

83,000 

40,154,000 

1,186,000 


8,800 

72,600 

883,388 

2,600,200 














10,506,000 
4,124,000 


23,106.600 
0,072,800 






27,582,000 


60,680,400 


7,466,000 


16,425,200 


3,820,000 


8,423,800 


013,000 


2,008,600 


846,000 


1,861,200 
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Article, and whence 


1806. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


imported. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


FROM JAPAN. 














Rice 


1,000,000 


2.200,000 






8,631,000 


18,988,200 


FROM HAITI. 








Lumber dye wood 


2,292,000 


5,042,400 


162,000 


866.400 






FROM CURA9OA. 














Coffee 


7,000 
11,382,000 


15,400 
25,040,400 






3.000 


6,600 


Lumber, dyewood 


2,150,000 


4.740,800 




FROM CUBA. 














Lumber, cabinet wood . . 














FROM SURINAM. 














Coffee 


188,000 
389,000 


418,600 
855,800 


130,000 


286,000 






Rug ar -, - . 


22,000 


48,400 









EXPORTS. 

Exports from tlie Netherlands to different countries during the year 1898. 



Decrease. 



Barley 

Butter 

Cattle head.. 

Cheese 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Distilled liquors 

Drugs, dyestuffs, and 

chemicals 

Pish oil 

Flax and hemp 

Flour, wheat 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

All other 

Hides, skins, and leather 

Hogs head.. 

Indian corn 

Lumber: 

Ship timber 

Dyewood 

Margarin 

Margarin butter 

Manure 

Mercery 

Metals 

Oats 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Rags 

Rice 

Rye 

Salt 

Seeds 

Sesame oil 

Sheep and lambs. head . . 
Steam and agricultural 

engines 

Stone 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Sirup and molasses 

Tallow, etc 

Tar and pitch 



64,430,000 
3,832,000 
42,162 
10,531,000 
,374,562,000 
6,924,000 
4,200,000 
6,865,000 

50,339,000 

642,000 

27,375,000 

2,571,000 

2,090.000 
4,277,000 
7,335.000 
4.581 
12,953,000 

307,306,000 

162.000 

3,531,000 

393.000 

105,957,000 

6,340,000 

235,360,000 

6.602.000 

17,170,000 

10,055,000 

14,957.000 

16,250,000 

3,858,000 

30,419,000 

3,911,000 

270,000 

62,674 

23,486,000 
176,672,000 

9,709,000 
1,536,000 
6,204,000 
8,604,000 
13,856,000 





grams. 


Pounds. 


141,765,000 
8,430,400 


5,814,000 

288,000 

6,057 

493,000 

221,306,000 

222,000 


11,600,800 
633,600 














23.168.200 
3,024,036,400 
15.232,800 
9,440,000 
15,103,000 

110,745,800 

1,512,400 

60,225,000 

5,656,200 

4,508,000 
9,409,400 
16,137,000 

"'28*496,' 600 

456,073.200 

366,400 

7,768,200 

864,600 

233,105,400 

13,948,000 

561,792,000 

12,324,400 

37,774,000 

22,111,000 

32,905,400 

35,750,000 

8,487,600 

66,921,800 

8,604,200 

504,000 

187,883 

51,660,200 
388,678,400 

21.360,800 
3,379,200 

13,648,800 
8,126,800 

30,488,200 


1,084,600 

486,873,200 

488,400 














2,764,000 


6,080,800 


429,000 


943,800 


4,748,000 
187,000 
072,000 


10,445.600 
411,400 






2,138.400 


060,000 


2,100,800 




247,000 


543,400 


018,000 


2,010,600 




208,000 


470,000 


1.656 
3,872,000 

15,324,000 






8,518,400 
33,712,800 










407,000 
311,000 


895,400 






684,200 


43,000 


94,600 


6,607,000 

207,000 

11,243,000 

272,000 

7.145,000 
308,000 
260,000 


14,733,400 






4%, 4<0 






24,734,600 






508,400 






15,710,000 






875,600 






550,000 


691,000 

466,000 

3,390,000 

1,357,000 


1,520,200 
1,025.200 
7,458,000 
2,985,400 
















237,000 


521,400 


18,306 

521,000 
56,990,000 

812,000 


40,471 

1.146,200 
125,378,000 

1,786,400 
















1,877.000 

8,605.000 

722.000 


8,020,400 






7,931,000 






1,588,400 


187,000 


4ii,400 
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Tea 

Tobacco and cigars 

Wheat 

Wine hogBheads. 

Wool 



TO GREAT BRITAIN. 



Bark 

Barley 

Batter 

Cheese 

Coal 

Distilled liquors 

Drags, dyestuffs, and 

chemicals 

Dry goods 

Fish oil 

Glass and glassware .... 
Hides, skins, and leather 
Margarin 



Margarin batter. 

Meat 

Mercery 

Metals 

Metal wares 

Oats 

Palm oil, etc 

Paper 



Seeds 

Sheep and lambs . head . 

Spices 

Steam agricultural en- 
gines 



Raw 

Refined 

Tallow, etc 

Tea 

Tobacco and cigars . 
Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottled 

Wool 

Yarn 



TO GERMANY. 



.head. 



Bark 

Barley 

Brimstone.. 
Buckwheat. 

Cattle 

Cheese 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed oil 

Distilled liquors 

Drags, dyestaffs, and 
chemicals 

Z&v*** 



Fish oil 

Flax and hemp 

Flour: 

Wheat 

Rye 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

All other 

Hides, skins, and leather 

Indian corn 

Lard 

Lumber: 

Ship timber 

Cabinet wood 

Dyewood 

Margarine 

Margarine batter ... 



94,000 
6,922,000 
86,063,000 
2,887,000 
9,210,000 



296,000 
4,660,000 
11,972,000 
14,715,000 
1,788,000 
5,075,000 

















8 


2,800,000 

29,918,000 

127,257,000 

689,000 

1,997,000 

8,448,000 

1,988,000 

6,870,000 

462,000 

847,000 



158,000 

265,401,000 

5,517,000 

8,261,000 

124 

7,482,000 

257,766,000 

50,840,000 

44,096,000 

24,583,000 

25,882,000 

212,815,000 
16,506,000 
42,612,000 
8,728,000 
22,457,000 

9,001,000 
28,069,000 

21,824,000 
81,919,000 
20,168,000 
879,257,000 
28,244,000 

718,554,000 

9,670,000 

43,277,000 

16,816,000 

582,000 





18. 


Pounds. 


206,800 

13,906,400 

189,382,600 

5,251,400 

20,262,000 

649,000 
10,265,200 
26,838,400 
32,378,000 
3,812,600 
11,165,000 

a> 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

no 

00 

"""*2,"269,466" 

6,179,800 

65,806,600 

279,965.400 

1,515,800 

4,898,400 

7,585,600 

4,252,600 
14,014,000 
1,016,400 
1,863,400 

886,600 

588,882,200 

12,137,400 

18,152,200 


85,000 
1,131,000 


77,000 
2,488,200 










12,605,000 
143,000 


27,731,666 






314,600 


1,399,000 


3,077,800 




91,000 
1,282,000 


200,200 






2,820,400 


368,000 
114,000 


809,600 
260,800 








2,167,000 
813,000 


4,767,400 






688,600 


170,000 


374,000 


1,777,000 


3,909,400 


44,000 


96,800 




1,853,000 


4,076,600 


1,296,000 
882,000 


2,851,200 
840,400 








6,200,000 
4,976,000 


13,640,000 






10,047,200 


3,789,000 
15,020,000 
2,420,000 


8,225,800 
33,044,000 
5,324,000 












2,208,000 
736,000 


4,857,600 






1,619,200 


7,099,000 

845,000 

72,000 

18 


15,617,800 
759,000 
158,400 


















377,000 


829,400 


51,000 

14,696,000 
26,899,000 


112,200 

32,835,600 
59,177,800 










206,000 


457,600 


829,000 
83,000 

185,000 
412,000 


723,800 
182,600 

407,000 
906,400 














717,000 
140,000 

34,000 








308,000 






74,800 


27,548,000 
963,000 


60,594,600 
2,118,600 








1,236,000 
144 


2,719,200 








16,850,400 
567,085,200 
110,748,000 
97,011,200 
54,062,600 
56,940,400 

468,198,000 
86,313,200 
93,746,400 
8,201,600 
49,405,400 

19,802,200 
61,795,800 

48,012,800 
70,221,800 
44,869,600 
834,365,400 
51,136,800 

1,580,818,800 

21,274,000 

89,209,400 

85,895,200 

1,280,000 


890,000 
70,695,000 
8,849,000 
9,619,000 
5,886,000 
4,413,000 

24,905,000 


1,977,800 
155,529,000 
18,367,800 
21,161,800 
12,949,200 
9,706,600 

54,791,000 




























60,000 


132,665 


10,637,000 

137,000 

11,063,000 


23,401,400 

801,400 

24,338,600 












980,000 
3,435,000 

35,830,000 
10,448,000 
1,751,000 


2,156,000 






7,567,000 






78,826,000 








22,974,600 
3,862,200 


113,975,000 
5,894,000 

91.274,000 
3,677,000 

12,938,000 
2,396,000 


250,745,000 
11,866,800 

214,002,800 
8,089,400 
28,463,600 
5,271,200 
























209,665 


459,800 
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Article, and whitt 
exported. 



TO GERMANY— COIll 

Manure 

Meat 

Mercery 

•Metals 

Metal wares. 

Oats 

Palm oil, etc 

Petrolenm 

Rags 

Rice 

Rye 

Salt 

Seeds 

Sesame oil 

Spices 

Steam agricultural 

gines 

Stone 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Sirup, molasses, etc . 

Tallow 

Tar and pitch 

Tea 

Tobacco and cigars . . 

Wheat 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottled 

Wool 

Yarn 

TO FRANCE. 

Cheese 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Distilled liquors 

Fish oil 

Hides, skins, and leather 

Metal wares 

Paper 

Rice 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottled 

TO RUSSIA 

Cheese 

Metal wares 

TO ITALY. 

Metal wares 

TO NORWAY. 

Margarine 

Margarine butter 

Metal wares 

TO DENMARK. 

Coffee 

Fruits — 

Tobacco and cigars.. 

TO SWEDEN. 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cotton-seed oil 

Distilled liquors 

Sugar, refined 

TO PORTUGAL. 

Sugar, refined 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

20,885,000 

8,012,000 

10.581,000 

26,860,000 



8,827,000 

730,000 

28,000 

270,000 

798,000 

577,000 

142,000 

11,000 

2,687,000 

27,000 
28,000 



44,000 
8,118,000 



2,222,000 



620,000 

169,000 

2,755,000 



4,193,000 

2,000 

867,000 



1,908,000 

1,000 

154,000 

931,000 

19,000 



26,305,600 
39,536,200 
108,020,000 
3,060,200 
68,312,200 
2,413,938,800 

44,787,000 
6,626,420 
42,967,200 
59,070,000 



50,400 
50,600 



96,800 

1,848,600 



4,888,400 



1,163,800 

371,800 

6,061,000 



9,224,600 

4,400 

1,907,400 



4,186,600 

2.200 

338,800 

2,048,200 

41,800 







760,000 


1,672,000 


5,577,000 

11,288,000 

182,000 

2.000,000 
44,675,000 

2,868,000 

835,000 

1,438,000 

1.845,000 

20,000 
217,000 


12.269,400 
24,833,600 
400,400 
4,400,000 
98,285,000 

5,209,600 

787,000 

3,168,600 

4,069,000 

44,000 
477,400 










































75,000 


165,000 


98.000 


204,600 




801,000 
158,000 


662,200 






347,600 


68,000 


149,600 




40,000 
27,000 

89,000 


88,000 






59,400 
85,800 






8,000 


17,600 




42,000 


92,400 


189,000 
106,000 
173,000 


805,800 
233,200 
880,600 












129,000 


283,800 


741,000 

460,000 
1,000 


1,680,200 

1,012,000 
2,200 












64,000 

176,000 
3,000 


140,800 






887,200 






6,600 


74,000 
100,000 


162,800 
220,000 








1,000 


2,200 


1.520.000 


3.344.000 
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Exports from the Netherlands to different countries, etc. — Continued. 



Article, and whither 
exported. 



1806. 



Kilograms. Pounds. 



Increase. 



Kilograms. Pounds. 



Decrease. 



Kilograms. Pounds. 



TO TURKEY. 

Sugar, refined 

TO BRITISH INDIES. 

Dry goods 

Tar and pitch 

TO DUTCH KA4T INDIES 

Beer and malt extract. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Coal 

Crockery wares, porce- 
lain 

Distilled liquors 

Dyestuffs, drugs, and 
chemicals 

Dry goods 

Glass and glassware 

Hides, skins, and leather 

Margarine butter 

Meat. 

Mercery 

Metals 

Metal wares 

Paper 

Steam agricultural en- 
gines 

Stone 

Sugar, refined ., 

Tar and pitch 

Vinegar 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottles 

Yarn 

TO SURINAM. 

Dry goods 

Beer and malt extract. . 

Butter 

Distilled liquors 

Mercery 

Bice 

Vinegar 

TO AFRICA, WR8T COAST. 

Beer and malt extract. . 

Distilled liquors 

Dry goods 

Mercery 

Metal wares 

Oils 

Petroleum 

Sugar, refined 

TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Coffee 

Distilled liquors .... 

Spices 

Sugar, refined 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottled 



89,000 



84,000 
3,000 



4,485,000 
000,000 
280,000 

4,401,000 

8,102,000 
2,898,000 

3,865,000 

15,831,000 

2,512,000 

100,000 

86,000 

450,000 

3,168,000 

16,550,000 

36,321,000 

2,081,000 

6,968,000 
1,619.000 

275,000 
1,311,000 

115,000 

166,000 
948,000 
706,000 



762,000 
896,000 
175,000 
656,000 
235,000 
4,167,000 
82,000 



10,000 

9,386,000 

261,000 

121,000 

411,000 

4,000 

13,000 

51,000 



830,000 

5?i,000 

1,062,000 

7,985,000 

2,998,000 
1,400,000 



195,800 



184,800 
6,600 



9,867,000 

2,024,000 

616,000 

9,790,200 

17,956,000 
5,264,600 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

15,329,600 
3,561,800 

605,000 
2,884,200 

253,000 

866,200 
2,067,600 
1,751,200 



1,676,400 
1,971,200 

385,000 
1,443,200 

517,000 

9,167,400 

70,400 



22,000 

20,649,200 

574,200 

266,200 

904,200 

8,800 

28,600 

112,200 



1,826,000 
1,258,400 
2,380,400 
17,567,000 

6,506,600 
3,060,000 



3,000 



72,000 
31,000 
835,000 

207,000 
81,000 

543,000 

256,000 

365,000 

12,000 

3,000 



006,000 

1,704,000 

2,737,000 

92,000 

1,404,000 
404,000 
102,000 
17,000 
44,000 



5,000 
84,000 
67,000 



213,000 
10,000 



2,046,000 



6,600 



158,400 

68,200 

1,837,000 

455,400 
178,200 



1,194, 

561, 

803, 

26, 

6, 



2,191, 
3,748, 
6,021, 



8,068,800 

888,800 

224,400 

37,400 

96,800 



11,000 
74,800 
147,400 



468,600 
22,000 



4,499,000 



35,000 
30,000 



86,000 



17,000 
66,000 
52,000 



53,000 



8,000 



1,000 



143,000 

23,000 

i,000 

3,000 

1,000 

58,000 



461,000 

548,000 

418,000 

20,953,000 

506,000 
20,000 



77,000 
66,000 



668,000 1,465,200 



189,200 



87,400 
145,200 
114,400 



116,600 



6,600 



2,200 



314,600 

50,600 

8,065,200 

6,600 

2,200 

127,600 



1,014,200 

1,205,600 

919,600 

46,096,600 

1,311,200 
44,000 



COCOA BEANS. 



In the beginning of the year, the trade in all sorts was lively, caused 
by the fact that European manufacturers, especially British, had not 
sufficient stock. However, in view of the larger exports from the 
different countries of production, buyers on the Continent withdrew, 
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and the market became doll, lasting until June and July, when 
prices improved somewhat. The second half-year was marked by 
continuous fluctuations in prices, keeping more or less even pace with 
favorable and unfavorable reports concerning the coming crops and 
the larger or smaller demand for consumption. A general dullness 
existed during the last two months of the year, principally in good 
ordinary quality, which, on account of favorable crop reports, could 
be bought at lower prices than some months before. Better quality 
maintained its price. The imports amounted to: 



Country. 


1897. 


1806, 


1895. 


1894. 


Netherlands 


Tona. 

15,000 

15,646 

24,967 

19,672 


Ton*. 
11,867 
17,157 
28,800 
16,100 


Tons, 
8,502 
19,048 
88,816 
14,090 


Tons. 
9,656 


England . . . 


17,955 


Franco . ..... r ...,-.--,, , . , - 


28,000 


Germany -.,, 


11,205 







The imports of Java cocoa beans into the Netherlands have been: 



Bags. 

1894 12,600 

1893 8,630 

1892 6,800 



Bags. 

1898 16,500 

1897 ... 13,800 

1896 12,600 

1895 15,200 

Prime Java cocoa beans sold during 1898 from 39 cents ($0.15^) to 
44 cents ($0.17^) per one-half kilogram (1.1 pound). The imports of 
Surinam cocoa beans were very small, amounting to only 1,000 bags 
in 1898 against 1,650 bags in 1897 and 3,000 bags in 1896. The aver- 
age price of same was 44 cents ($0.17 T \) per one-half kilogram. 

Statement showing the crops of cocoa beans of the main countries of production. 



Country. 


1898. 


1897. 


1896. 


Ecuador ...I......................... - ...................... 


Tons. 

15,584 
8,600 
7,456 
5,854 
2,506 
1,980 
780 


Tons. 

14,582 
8,727 
5,167 
6,545 
3,222 
1,273 
634 


Tons. 
15,378 
8,688 
6,052 
4.888 


Trinidad.. . ..... . . 


St. Thome - - 


Bahia 


Para - - -. ...... .. 


8,338 
1,318 




Java ........ ....... 






COCOA BUTTER. 









Prices of cocoa bntter A, sold by monthly auctions, by the firm of 
C. J. van Houten's Son — one of the leading cocoa manufacturers of 
Holland — in 1898, per one-half kilogram (1.1 pounds): 



Month. 



January . 
February 
March ... 

April 

May 

June 



Prices. 



Florins. 
0.46 
.51* 
.47* 
.60* 
.51 
.52 



Equiva- 
lent 
United 
States 
currency. 



.19 
.20} 
.201 



Month. 



July 

August — 
September 
October ... 
November 
December. 



Prices. 



Florins. 
0.58* 
.71 

•£* 

.79* 



Equiva- 
lent 
United 
States 
currency. 



1 
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Statement showing the sales and average price of cocoa butter, by auction, by the 
firm of C. J. van Hot/ten's Son, during the last nine years. 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Dutch 
cur- 
rency. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


1880 


Kilograms. 
718,500 
776,500 
789,000 
780,000 
748.000 
780,000 
780,000 
748,000 
770,000 


Pi t. 

1, 00 
1, 00 
1, 80 
1, 00 
1, 00 
1, 00 
I, 00 
1, 00 
1, 00 


Fiorina. 
0.71* 
.66 

•Si* 

.73 

m 

.694 
.70 
.56* 
.58* 


$0 r 2M 


1801 




26} 
?8 


J802 


1803 


«8 


1804 


1805 


1896 




1887 


o/J° 


1808 


231 









RICE. 

The rice trade was marked in the beginning of the year by great 
calmness. On account of the large stock on hand and the enormous 
estimate of the 1898 Burma rice crop, very little notice was taken 
of better foreign reports. Gradually, prices for the article became 
more favorable, caused by larger demands for Burma rice for different 
countries outside of Europe; also a larger demand for cleaned rice, 
and consequently decreasing stock, and the demand for grain for 
France and Germany, caused by the small crops of the preceding 
year. 

During the months of April and May, prices improved nearly 30 
per cent, declining afterwards, but showing some improvement in 
December. 

The imports into the Netherlands in 1898 amounted to 1,737,000 
bags, against 1,545,000 bags in 1897, 1,303,000 bags in 1896, 1,538,000 
bags in 1895, and 1,152,000 bags in 1894. 

Cleaned Java table rice sold first from 10 florins ($4) to 16 florins 
($6.40); afterwards from 12 florins ($4.80) to 18 florins ($7.20). 

Ordinary Java sold at 8£ florins ($3.40) to 10 florins ($4); Rangoon 
and Bassein from 6£ florins ($2.60) to 8£ florins ($3.40); Saigon from 
4£ florins ($1.80) to 5£ florins ($2.20) per 50 kilograms (110 pounds). 

spices. 

Nutmegs cmd mace. — The trade was not very brilliant during the 
year 1898. During the first quarter of the year, conditions were good, 
and prices improved, even in March, after the auctions and inscrip- 
tions, nearly 10 per cent. They declined during the latter part of 
the year, showing a difference of 10 to 15 per cent from the March 
prices. With some exceptions the quality of the nutmegs was better 
than in 1897. The quality of mace was inferior. Nutmegs, first 
quality, sold in the first part of the year at 1.30 to 1.35 florins ($0.52 
to $0.54); and were afterwards quoted at 1.20 to 1.25 florins ($0.48 to 
$0.50). Second quality at first at 0.85 to 0.95 hoiln ($0.34 to $0.36); 
afterwards at 0.80 florin ($0.32). The imports consisted of 775,000 
kilograms (1,705,000 pounds). The sales amounted to 852,000 kilo- 
grams (1,874,000 pounds), the stock on hand being 282,000 kilograms 
(620,400 pounds). Prices of Banda mace varied from 1. 10, 1.20 to 1.05 
florins ($0.44, $0.48, $0.42). Two hundred and twenty-six thousand 
kilograms (497,200 pounds) have been imported — 215,000 kilograms 
(473,000 pounds) sold, stock on hand consisting of 45,000 kilograms 
O B 08— VOL 2 30 
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(99,000 pounds). Padang mace sold at 1 to 1.10 florins ($0.40 to $0.44) ; 
inferior quality at 0.75 to 0.95 florin ($0.30 to $0.38). 

Of mace peel, 13,000 kilograms (28,600 pounds) sold in this market 
from 0.16 to 0.25 florin ($0.06} to $0.10). 

Amboina cloves. — The imports of this article were larger than the 
preceding year, and the trade was important. Prices advanced from 
0.25 florin ($0.10) to 0.32 florin ($0.12$) during the months of Jan- 
uary and February, however to close at 0. 30 florin ($0.12) at end of 
tKe year. 

The imports amounted to 2,800 bags, the sales to 1,500 bags, and 
the stock on hand to 740 bags. 

Zanzibar cloves. — On account of the varying crop reports, there 
was an important trade during the first half year at fluctuating prices. 

In January, prices advanced from 0.16 to 0.25 florin ($0.06| to 
$0.10), declining in March to 0.20 florin ($0.08), to close again at 
0.25 florin ($0.10) at the end of the year. 

White pepper. — The imports of white Java pepper consisted of 700 
bags, the sales amounting to 800 bags. Prices advanced from 0.45 to 
0.60 florin ($0.18 to $0.24). 

Black pepper. — Imported, 2,600 bags; sold, 2,500 bags. Prices 
increased from 0.20 to 0.26 florin ($0.08 to $0.10}). 

Statement showing the imports of nutmegs, mace, doves, and pepper into the Neth- 
erlands during the last jive years. 



Year. 


Nutmegs. 


Mace. 


Cloves. 


Pepper. 


1804 


Tons. 
84) 
780 
848 
870 
776 


Tons. 
175 
210 
208 
178 


Tons. 


Tons. 
2,750 
2,050 


1805 


26 
12 
21 
140 


1896 


1,400 


1807 


1,800 


1896 


2,150 







The following quotations show the prices of nutmegs, mace, cloves, 
and pepper during the last five years: 

Nutmegs.— 1894, 1, 0.95, and 1 florin ($0.40, $0.38, and $0.40); 1895, 
1, 0.95, and 1 florin ($0.40, $0.38, and $0.40); 1896, 1, 0.90, and 0.85 
florin ($0.40, $0.36, and $0.34); 1897, 0.85 florin ($0.34); 1898, 0.85, 
0.95, and 0.80 florin ($0.34, $0.38, and $0.32). 

Mace. —1894, 1.10, 0.95, 1.20, and 1.10 florin ($0.44, $0.38, $0.48, and 
$0.44); 1895, 1.10, 0.95, and 1 florin ($0.44, $0.38, and $0.40); 1896, 1, 
0.95,|and 0.90 florin ($0.40, $0.38, and $0.36); 1897, 0.95 and 1.10 florin 
($0.36 and $0.44); 1898, 1.10, 1.20, and 1.05 florin ($0.44, $0.48, and 
$0.42). 

Cloves.— 1894, 0.28, 0.32, and 0.30 florin ($0.11$, $0,124, and $0.12); 
1895, 0.30, 0.25, and 0.22 florin ($0.12, $0.10, and $0.08$); 1896, 0.22, 
0.23, and 0.20 florin ($0.08$, $0.09$, and $0.08); 1897, 0.20, 0.26, and 
0.24 florin ($0.08, $0.10|, and $0.09}); 1898, 0.25, 0.32, 0.27, 0.30, and 
0.26 florin ($0.10, $0.12$, $0.10$, $0.12, and $0.10|). 

Pepper.— 1894, 0.12*, 0.10, 0.11, 0.10, 0.12*, and 0.10 florin ($0.05, 
$0.04, $0.04}, $0.04, $0.05, and $0.04); 1895, 0.10, 0.12, 0.11, 0.12*, and 
0.10 florin ($0.04, $0.04$, $0.04f, $0.05, and $0.04); 1896, 0.10, 0.10$, 
0.10, and 0.11* florin ($0.04, $0.04$, $0.04, and $0.04$) ; 1897, 0.11, 0.14}, 
0.14, 0.15, 0.14*, 0.19, 0.17, and 0.18} florin ($0.04$, $0.05^, $0.05}, 
$0.06, $0.05}, $0.07}, $0.06}, and $0.07 J); 1898, 0.19, 0.20*, 0.26*, 0.24*, 
and 0.26 florin ($0.07}, $0.08*, $0.10}, $0.09$, and $0.10}). 
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TIN. 



The price of tin advanced, during the year 1898, 36 per cent. Banka 
and Billiton tin, quoted January 1, 1898, at 37£ florins ($15.07), closed 
at end of the year at 51£ florins ($20.70). Straits tin also advanced 
from 37| florins ($15.17) to 51± florins ($20.60). 

The imports of tin into the Netherlands amounted to the following: 





1898. 


1897. 


1896. 


Banka 


8labs. 

280,520 
95,800 
80,880 


Slabs. 

276,199 

115,656 

76,920 

17,848 


8labs. 
206,800 


Billiton 


86,560 


Straits 


135,390 


Singkep T .,.. T .. „ . .,. r „ r -*-- r -- T 


26,000 








Total 


457,206 


486,623 


456,750 







Deliveries amounted to : 





189a 


1897. 


1896. 


Banka 


Slabs. 

300,668 

104,859 

78,960 

777 


Slabs. 

287,111 

125,242 

85,980 

21,071 


Slabs. 
210,960 


Billiton 


114,305 


Straits , 


124,470 


Singkep ...... - .. 


24,200 






Total .... , , 


485,264 


469,404 


473,925 







Stock on hand December 31, 1898: 



1898. 



1897. 



1886. 



Banka... 
Billiton. . 
Straits .. 
Singkep. 



Total. 



Slabs. 
69,067 
82, 117 
13,620 



Slabs. 
89,207 
41,179 
11,700 

777 



114,804 I 142,863 



Slabs. 

50,119 

50,765 

24,480 

4,000 



129,364 



COTTON. 

Notwithstanding the exceedingly large crop of 1897-98, prices did 
not reach the low point which was expected. Although the crop was 
large, the same was true of the demand for consumption. During 
the month of May prices advanced 0.03 florin ($0.01 J), principally on 
account of the expected small cultivation and the war between the 
United States and Spain, which it was feared might harm the cotton 
crop. As this, however, was not the case, prices could not maintain 
themselves, and fell again. 
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Statement showing the imports of cotton at Amsterdam during the last twenty-five 

years* 



Year. 


American. 


East In- 
dian and 
other. 


Total. 


Year. 


American. 


East In- 
dian and 
other. 


Total. 


1874 


Bales. 
'""76 
TO 
88 
68 
66 
64 
48 
10 
00 
71 
10 
84 
64 


Bales. 
10,808 
28,703 
87,066 
15,408 
21,448 
28.108 
18,770 
24,631 
7,227 
11,256 
18,006 
8,017 
8,016 


Bales. 
50,674 
55,881 
93,504 
74,066 
87,100 
98,247 
48,218 
77,250 
43,826 
84,472 
64,025 
32,761 
41,480 


1887 


Bales. 
42,279 
86,751 
28,080 
28,801 
41,573 
25,080 
25,118 
17,821 
18,787 
11,326 
8,680 
8,811 


Bales. 
17,188 
1,100 
885 
2,138 
1,150 
279 


Bales. 
59,467 
86,851 


1875 


1888 


1876 


1889 


28,074 
30.930 


1877 


1800 


1878 


1801 


42,723 


1870 


1802 


26,288 


1880 


1803 


25,118 


1881 


1804 


566 


18,387 
18,787 
11,336 
8,680 


1882 


1805 


1883 


1806 




1884 


1807 




1886 


1808 




8,811 


1886 













Statement showing the weekly price quotations of cotton at Amsterdam during the 

year 1898. 





be. 


Middling Amer- 
ican. 


GoodOomra. 


Date. 


Middling Amer- 
ican. 


GoodOomra. 


Dal 




United 




United 




United 




United 






Prices. 


States 

cur- 
rency. 


Prices. 


States 
cur- 
rency. 




Prices. 


States 
cur- 
rency. 


Prices. 


States 
cur- 
rency. 






Florins. 




Florins. 






Florins. 




Florins. 




Jan. 


8 


0.18* 


$0.07* 


0.17* 


$0.07* 


July 9 


0.10* 


$0.07* 
.07| 


0.18* 


$0.07* 




15 


.18 


.07* 


• 17* 


.07* 


16 


.10* 


■17* 




07* 




22 


.18 


.07* 


• 17* 


:8f 


23 


.19* 


.07* 


•17* 




07 




20 


.18 


.07* 


.17 


30 


.19* 


.07* 


17* 




07 


Feb. 


5 


.18 


.07* 


• 17* 


.06*, 


Aug. 6 


.10* 


.07* 


.17 




06* 




12 


.19 


.071 


.18* 


.07* 


13 


• 19* 


:S| 


.16* 




06* 




10 


.10 


.071 


.18* 


.07* 


20 


.19 


.16* 




Si 




26 


.10* 


.071 


.18 


.07* 


27 


.18* 


.07* 


.16 




Mar. 


5 


.19* 


.07f 


.18 


.07* 


Sept. 8 


.18* 


.07* 


.15* 




08* 




12 


.10* 


.07* 


.18* 


.07* 


10 


.18* 


£* 


.15* 




06* 




10 


.10 


.07| 


.18* 


.07* 


17 


.18 


.07* 


.15* 




06* 




26 


.18* 


.07* 
.07} 


.18* 


.07* 


24 


.17* 


.07 


.15* 






Apr. 


2 


.10 


.18* 


.07* 


Oct. 1 


• 17* 


.07 


.16* 




06f 




16 


.10* 


.07* 


.18* 


.071 


8 


17* 


.07 


.16* 




06$ 




28 


.20* 




.10* 


.07| 


15 


17* 


.07 


.16* 




$ 




30 


■ 20* 


.08* 


.10 


.07* 


22 


17* 


.07 


.16* 




May 


7 


.20* 


.08* 


.18* 


.07* 


20 


.17* 


• 08A 


.16* 




06* 




14 


.20* 


.08* 


.10 


.07j 


Nov. 5 


.17 


.06f 


16* 




06* 




21 


.20* 


.08$ 


.10* 


.07* 


12 


.17 - 


.06} 


.15* 




06* 




28 


.20* 


.08* 


.10* 


.07* 
.07| 


19 


.17 


.06$ 


15* 




06* 


June 


4 


.20* 


.08* 


.18* 


26 


.17 


.06| 


.15* 




06* 




11 


.20* 


.08* 


.18* 


.07* 


Dec. 3 


.17* 


.06* 


.16 




06* 




18 


.20 


.08 


.18* 


.07* 


10 


• 17* 


.07 


.16 




06? 




25 


.10* 


• 07*, 
.07* 


.18* 


.07* 


17 


.17* 


.07 


.16 






July 


2 


.10* 


.18* 


.07* 


31 


.17* 


•06ft 


.16 


06| 



JAVA INDIGO. 

The condition of the Java indigo trade was unfavorable during 
1898 ; the stock increased continually, consisting at last of 7,800 chests, 
whereas the sales were small. 

The stock on hand at Amsterdam and Rotterdam at the end of the 
year was larger than the preceding year, being 4,750 chests in 1898, 
against 3,750 chests in 1897. 

The imports of Java indigo into the Netherlands during the last 
ten years amounted to — 

Chesta 

1898 9,590 1893 

1897... 9,200 1892 

1896 5,900 1891 

1895 5,160 . 1890 

1894 4,950 | 1889 •„ 



Chesta 
. 6,650 
. 7,550 
. 8,600 
. 7,450 
. 9,240 
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AMERICAN OIL OP TURPENTINE. 

Whereas in the months of May and June prices were quoted at 16 
florins ($6.43) and in July and August at 17 florins ($6.83\ they rap- 
idly fell at the arrival of the first shipments to 14 florins ($5.62), and 
later on, on account of larger imports, from 13 florins ($5.22) to 12± 
florins ($4.92). However, they improved again after it became known 
that the crop did not come up to expectations. Prices rose nearly 
uninterruptedly, and still higher ones were to be expected during 
the first months of the year 1899. At the end of 1898, prices for float- 
ing were 19} florins ($7.94). 

AMERICAN RESIN. 

There was during the year 1898 a regular but not large demand for 
this article. Prices, however, fell slowly. 

PETROLEUM. 

After first strongly declining, prices of American petroleum rose 
considerably. Quotation at this market was, January 1, 1898, 8.10 
florins ($3.26), dropping to 7.25 florins ($2.91), and then rising to 10.55 
florins ($4.24). 

Statement showing imports, deliveries, and stock on hand at Amsterdam during 

the last three years. 





1806. 


1897. 


1806. 


Imported ,.-..-, ,,„,.»„, . ^-, 


Barrels. 
681,540 
614,628 
55,687 


Barrels. 
605,870 
600,814 
38,770 


Barrels. 
488,638 


Delivered .. . .. .. .--- - ....... . . . . 


408,883 


Stock on hand Pecember 81 „--.,„, r , rr - -,,-. - - - --- 


40,214 







Russian petroleum was not directly imported here, and no official 
quotation of prices was published. 

JAVA CINCHONA BARK. 

Of the new imports, 4,996,000 kilograms (10,991,200 pounds) were 
offered in this market, the sales amounting to 5,375,000 kilograms 
(11,825,000 pounds), showing that a large part of the balance of for- 
mer importations was bought for consumption. The old stock is sold 
out; the stock on hand at beginning of the year is 55,000 kilograms 
(121,000 pounds). 



Statement showing the import 
prices at AmsU 


s of Java cinchona bark, and the lowest and highest 
traam during the last thirteen years. 




Imports. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Year. 


Kilograms. 


• 
Pounds. 


Prices. 


United 
SUtes 
cur- 
rency. 


Prices. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


1886 


654,000 
012,000 
1,423,000 
1,066,000 
2,973,000 
3,380,000 
3,043,000 
3,626,000 
8,779,000 
4,160,000 
4,850,000 
4,887,000 
4,906,000 


1,438,800 
2,006,400 
8,130,600 
4,303,200 
6,540,600 
7,436,000 
6,694,600 
7,977,200 
8,313,800 
9,152,000 
10,689,800 
10,751,400 
10,991,200 


Florins. 
0.13 
.08 
.09 
.07 
.07* 
.061 
.06 
• 02f 
.02* 
.024 

.02* 
•04* 


10.05* 

M 

.03 
.02* 
.02f 
.01 

•s* 

.01 


Florins. 
0.18 
.18 
.13 
.10* 
.10* 
.07* 
.06* 
.05* 
.04* 
.08 
.08 
.07* 
.06* 


10.07* 


1867 




07* 


1888 


05* 


1889 


8ft 


1890 


1801 


oa™ 


1892 -• 


<% 


1898 




1894 


oil 


1895 


oil 


1896 


01* 


1807 




1808 


(«* 
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SUGAR. 

The disappointments to which speculation was subjected during the 
last years contributed largely to prevent a rise of any importance in 
the prices of sugar. The stock of sugar being large enough for the 
trade, the prospects of large crops of colonial sugar and the possible 
extension of beet-root culture made improvement doubtful. 

The result of the American-Spanish war makes it uncertain if 
America, as before, will be obliged to buy part of its sugar for home 
consumption in Europe, as Cuba and Porto Rico are in the first rank 
in sugar culture. 

The beet-root crop in Europe during the year 1898 did not com- 
mence under very favorable circumstances; the continuous cold 
weather in spring, followed by a long, dry period, and a late begin- 
ning, justified the belief that the crops would be short. When it was 
shown that the figure for Europe might be higher than last year, prices 
fell considerably. 

Statement showing the amount of beet sugar produced in Europe in the last five 
years (in million kilograms). 



Country. 


1894-06. 


1895-96. 


1896-97. 


1897-98. 


1898-99. o 


(iternifwiy ,..,-., - - . -..-. . 


1,844 
1,066 
792 
616 
244 
86 
166 


1,616 
791 
668 
712 
286 
107 
166 


1,836 
984 
750 
730 
290 
174 
201 


1,847 
832 

890 
735 
225 
125 
188 


1,710 


Austria-lliuigary 


1,000 


France 1...". 


800 


Russia 


750 


Belgium 


220 


Netherlands 


155 


Other countries 


156 






Total 


4,792 


4,285 


4,915 


4,778 


4,790 





a Estimate December. 
DIAMONDS. 

The diamond trade in general was satisfactory during the year 
1898. The American-Spanish war affected the market for some time 
and caused a temporary dullness; however, the European, as well as 
the American markets, had no reason for complaint. Until nearly 
the middle of the year, rough diamonds kept their standard price. 
The last months, the English syndicate regularly raised the price and 
transactions were somewhat retarded. 

The prospects are that these higher prices will be kept up during 
the first months of the year 1899, which will have the result that 
buyers of polished diamonds will perhaps have to diminish their pur- 
chaser The factories worked fairly well during the year. 

George J. Corey, Consul 

Amsterdam, February 28, 1899. 



TRADE IN 1898. 

Consul Corey sends from Amsterdam, February 1, 1899, a statement 
showing the imports from the United States into the Netherlands 
during the year 1898, as follows: 

Pounds. 
45,654,400 
77,000 
47,482,000 
12,045,000 
87,123,800 



Pounds. 
Corn, Indian 1,130,003,600 



26,789,400 
62,817,200 
6,300,800 
60,722,200 
85,622,400 
90,591,600 
Petroleum 890,076,000 



Cotton . 
Cotton-seed oil . 

Fruits 

Lard 

Meat 

Oleomargarine . 



All other oils. 

Potash 

Seeds 

Tallow 

Tobacco 

Wheat... 631,809,200 

Wheat flour 198,882,800 

Wood, fine cabinet 11,904,400 
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Statement of the value of declared exports from Amsterdam to the United States 
during the year ending December 81> 1898, 



Aniline colors $24,192.83 

Antiquities 11,462.98 

Books • 21,400.15 

Bulbs and plants 17, 898. 12 

Caraway seed 52,550.03 

Cassiavera 89,619.06 

Cheese 62,868,25 

Cinchonabark 193,127.27 

Cloves 2,855.44 

Cocoa, manufactured- ... 248, 119. 81 

Cocoa beans 88,803.93 

Chocolate 22,757.48 

Cocoa butter 866,740.53 

Coffee 233,026.34 

Diamonds, rough 38, 439. 13 

Diamonds, polished 2, 483, 382. 67 

Garden seeds 20,549.17 

Gold, in bars 140,401.97 

Gums, damar and copal . . 4, 053. 97 

Hides and skins 232,688.17 

Indigo 23,946.11 

Liqueurs and gin 26,495.69 



Mace 

Metallic capsules 

Nutmegs 

Oils, Haarlem, etc 

Paintings 

Paper 

Pepper 

Plate glass 

Rags and cotton tares . . . 

Rice 

Rubber 

Sardelles 

Straw covers 

Sugar, refined 

Tin, Bankag Straits 

Tobacco, Sumatra (26,132 

bales) 

Turf litter 

Vegetables, in brine 

Sundries 



$16,800.96 

5,398.24 

43,400.54 

24,071.45 

26,760.02 

1,441.84 

60,927.78 

2,298.56 

22,802.26 

144,909.19 

2,244.88 

6,694.88 

12,590.58 

429,861.70 

138,951.08 

4,515,986.87 

7,189.40 

5,727.85 

13,165.94 



Total 9,881,087.07 



NORTH SEA CANAL. 

I submit the following report on the canal from Amsterdam to the 
North Sea: 

Length. — Length of the canal from Ymniden (outer ends of the piers) 
to Amsterdam, 16.78 miles; length from the end of the piers to the 
main and small lock, 1.55 miles; length from the end of the piers to 
the great (new) lock, 1.86 miles; length of the main piers in sea, 0.75 
miles; length of the canal under the management of the Government 
(Rijkswaterstaat) from Ymniden, 14.292 miles; the other part is under 
the management of the municipality of Amsterdam. 

Depth and breadth. — Between the piers, 260 meters (853 feet) broad; 
navigable part, 200 meters (656 feet). On account of the deposit of 
loose blocks to protect the massive piers, depth 9.5 meters (31 feet) 
below Amsterdam level, the navigable part for large ships in the outer 
harbor is 250 meters (820 feet) in width; 31 feet in depth below Amster- 
dam level. The breadth gradually decreases to 121 feet in the inner 
harbor. The outer entrance to the new lock has a width of 47 meters 
(154 feet); depth, 9.5 meters (31 feet) below Amsterdam level. 

Main canal. — Width 36 meters (118 feet) at the curves near Velren 
and Buitenhuiren, and at the mooring stages for ships carrying gun- 
powder, 54 meters (177 feet) ; near the Hambrug, 40 meters (131 feet) ; 
thence to the petroleum docks, 46 meters (142 feet), and beyond, 40 
meters (131 feet), gradually increasing to 50 meters (164 feet) close to 
Amsterdam. Tne inner entrance to the new lock has a bottom width 
of 53 meters (174 feet), and near the main lock 40 meters (131 feet). 
The depth of the main canal from the new lock to Amsterdam is 9 
meters (29 feet) below Amsterdam level. 

Locks. — At Ymuiden, there are three locks and a discharge lock. 

New loch. — Length of the lock chamber, 225 meters (738 feet); 
width of the lock chamber, 25 meters (82 feet); depth of the sill 
below Amsterdam level, 10 meters (32 feet). 

The locks are electrically lighted. The doors, etc., are moved by 
electricity. 

Main lock. — Length of the lock chamber, 120 meters (392 feet); 
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width of the lock chamber, 18 meters (59 feet); depth of the sill 
below Amsterdam level, 8 meters (26 feet). 

Small lock. — Length, 70 meters (229 feet); width, 12 meters (39 
feet); depth, 5 meters (16 feet). 

Discharge loch. — Width, 10 meters (32 feet); depth, 5 meters (16 
feet). 

The above-mentioned locks will soon be electrically lighted. The 
doors are moved by hand winches with chains. 

The entrance to the harbor is indicated by two light-houses on the 
downs, visible at 18 and 19 English miles, and small light-houses on 
the piers. 

Three bridges cross the canal — two railway and one for carriages, 
etc. Width, ± 19. 25 meters (63 f eetV After some years, larger bridges 
with a width of 55 meters (180 feet) will probably be made instead of 
those now existing, and the bottom width of the whole canal will be 
brought up to 50 meters (164 feet), with a depth of 10.30 meters (33 
feet) below Amsterdam level. 

Ships are free from harbor and canal dues. 

The Orange locks (only for small ships) belong also to the North 
Sea Canal and give entrance to the Zuider Zee. 

There are three locks and one discharge lock. The largest is 90 
meters (295 feet) long and 18 meters (59 feet) wide. Depth of the 
sill below Amsterdam level, 4.5 meters (14 feet). 

The two others : Length of the lock chamber is 67 meters (219 feet) ; 
width of the lock chamber is 14 meters (47 feet) ; depth or the lock 
chamber is 4.5 meters (14 feet), and the discharge lock is 10 meters 
(32 feet) wide and 4.5 meters (14 feet) deep. 

George J. Corey, Consul. 
x Amsterdam, November 17 , 1898. 



TOBACCO MARKET IN THE NETHERLANDS. 



Statement showing the sales at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Bremen, during the 
year 1898, of Sumatra and Borneo tobacco of the 1897 crop. 

SUMATRA TOBACCO— AMSTERDAM. 

DELI MAATSCHAPPY. 



Brand. 



Deli Maatschappy: 
H 

Deli Maatschappy: 
C 

Deli Maatschappy: 
PB 

Deli Maatschappy: 

M. — ... ...... 

Deli Maatschappy: 

Deli Maatschappy: 
PG 

Deli Maatschappy: 
AB...... ........ 

Deli Maatschappy: 



Deli Maatschappy: 
KB/Lank*.... 

Deli Maatschappy: 
QM 

Deli Maatschappy: 
QB 



Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 




Florins. 




3,338 


1.98 


$0.79* 


3,525 


1.66 


.67 


2,288 


1.66 


.67 


2,636 


1.65 


.66 


2,154 


1.64 


.66 


2,278 


1.52 


.61 


8,233 


1.61 


.61 


2,727 


1.60 


.60 


2,096 


1.49 


.60 


3,038 


1.48 


.69* 


2,510 


1.46 


.59* 



Brand. 



Deli Maatschappy: 

D/ Lank *_:;.._. 

Deli Maatschappy: 

Deli Maatschappy: 

Deli Maatschappy: 

DeliToewa 

Deli Maatschappy: 

no :...._ 

Deli Maatschappy: 
LM ...... — .... 

Deli Maatschappy: 

Deli Maatschappy: 

E 

Deli Maatschappy: 

Deli Maatschappy: 

TS 

Z/Deli 

Z/Langkat 



Bales. 



2,128 
2,071 

896 
2,256 
1,715 

809 

1,458 

3,167 

1,720 

1,833 
637 
840 



Prices. 



Florins. 
1.44 
1.44 
1.42 
1.41 
1.35 
1.29 
1.10 
1.06 
1.01 
1 



50,617 bales were sold at an average price of 1.42 florins ($0.57). 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



$0.56 

.58 

.57 

.57 

.54 

.52 

.44 

■ 42* 

«* 

.40 
.21 
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2,411 bales of Senembah Maatschappy, 1,782 bales of Senembah Maatschappy K, 
2.341 bales of Senembah Maatschappy P, 2,883 bales of Senembah Maatschappy 
BK. 1.806 bales of Senembah Maatschapny SB, 1,271 bales of Senembah Maats- 
chappy SP, 480 bales of Senembah XX, and 1,176 bales of Senembah TT were sold 
at an average price of 1.23 florins ($0.49). 

2,529 bales Medan Tab. My. TR Deli and 1,028 bales Medan Tab. My. A and Deli 
S. Lankat were sold at an average price of 1.22 florins ($0.49). 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
8tates 
cur- 
rency. 


Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
SUtes 
cur- 
rency. 


BPCP 

OK r/Angkat. 


684 
3,424 
1,976 

4,828 
1,948 
48 
987 
792 
882 


Florins. 
1.47 
1.44 
1.86 

1.85 

} 1.22 

1.19 
1.06 
1.06 


10.50 
.58 
.54 

.54 

.49 

.48 
.48 
.43 


L&P Langkat 

TTR Langkat 

KwP Langkat 

SSTC7B 


25 

2,005 

989 

3,734 


Florins. 
1.06 
l.Oi 
1.07 


$0.43 
.42 


MAK Langkat 

BAR Dell & id. B 


.43 


Deli 

JL Pakarm Deli .... 
LDeli 


UU Langkat 

BM Langkat 

CFMPadangDeU.. 
ft Tiangkftt .... 


'266 / AW 

900 .97 

2,117 -83 


.41 

.89 
.88 


SPDeli 


819 
65 

78 


.79 
.42 
.30 


.82 


ADC Deli Sumatra. 
t*r TjAngfcat 


SW Deli Sumatra.. 
Q Langkat .. 


.17 
.12 









96, 911 bales were sold. 

Amsterdam Deli Company.— 2,652 bales of Amst. Deli O A, 2,235 bales of 
Amst. Deli O V, 2,582 bales of Amst. Deli O JH, and 2,752 bales of Amst. Deli 
O SB, a total of 10,221 bales, were sold at an average price of 1.78 florins ($0,714). 

NED HANDEL MAATSCHAPPY. 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 

$0.56 
.39 


Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
SUtes 
cur- 
rency. 


LangktTab.M7GL. 
Langkt Tab. Mr HL . 


1,549 
1,908 
1,751 
1,969 
1,388 
2,068 


Florins. 
1 al.38 

> a .96 


SZGDeli 


969 
71 
61 
118 
106 
138 


Florins. 
0.83 

1 - 

.52 

.47 


$0.33 


EG Deli 




LangktTab.MjVDP 
NATM P 


SB Dell . - .. 


.21 


RMDeli 




NATMH 


TGDeli 


.21 


NATM K 


MDeli 


.19 









12,006 bales were sold. 



a Average price. 
DELI BATAVTA MAATSCHAPPY. 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 

Florins. 

1.57 

1.35 

1.24 

.91 


United 
SUtes 
cur- 
rency. 


Deli B» Mr: 

Tandem...... 


2,857 
2,597 
1,932 
1,383 


$0.63 


TL 


.54 


TH 


.50 


P 


.365 







10,456 bales were sold at an average price of 1.29 florins ($0.52). 

MAATSCHAPPY, FRANCO DELL 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
SUtes 
cur- 
rency. 


Franco Deli: 

A 


1,900 

1,077 

577 

141 


Florins. 

1.54 

1.19 

.94 

.49 


$0.68 


C 


.48 


B 


.38 


WDeli 


.20 







8,695 bale* were sold at an average price of 1.30 florins ($0.52). 
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BUNGE & CO. 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


T/PO Pftdiwisr Frahranpr ,. 


1,987 

564 

2,191 

1,042 


Florins. 
1.85 
1.88 
1.21 
1.06 


$0.54 
.535 


LPCDM 


LPCT 


.465 


LPCSG 


.425 







5,784 bales were sold at an average price of 1 .26 florins ($0.50). 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


W & V8 Deli Langkt: 


1,679 
532 
688 

1,600 


Florins. 

1.84 

1.09 

.95 

.90 


$0.54 


E 


.44 


C 


.38 


B 


.86 







4,499 bales were sold at an average price of 1.09 florins ($0.44). 



Brand. 



Bales. 



Prices. 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



Paya Jambu Langkt 

AP Langkat 

KFH 

un 

Sum. Cultuur My 

A Deli 

|A. M.I 



1,189 

71 

2,060 

118 

1,574 
281 



Florins. 
i 1.83 



.91 



$0,535 

.365 

.29 
.19 



15,562 bales were sold. 

Serdang Tab. My.— 984 bales of SM Sumatra A, 441 bales of SM Sumatra B, 
1,552 bales of SM Sumatra F, and 93 bales of Sumatra Z, a total of 3,070 bales, 
were sold at an average price of 1.09 florins ($0.44) . 

Deli Langk't Tab. My.— 1,782 bales of Deli Langk* W/ St. Cyr Deli and 72 bales 
of CC Deli, a total of 1,804 bales, were sold at 1.11 florins ($0.44*). 

Deli Tabak My.— 1,581 bales of Deli Tab. M* A and 1,136 bales of Deli Tab. Mr B, 
a total of 2,717 bales, were sold at 0.93 florin ($0.37). 

Tabak My. Namoe Z>/aii?i.— 654 bales of NDPC Langkat, 1.12 florins ($0.45). 

Tab. My Sakoeda.—858 bales of Sakoeda Langkat, 1,26 florins ($0.50±). 

Amst. Sum. Cult. My.—\ ,090 bales of ASCM A and 1,586 balesof ASCM B, a total 
of 2,676 bales, were sold at 0.96 florin ($0.39). 

Tab. My Langkat Soekaranda.—71Z bales of HD Langkat, at 0.89 florin ($0.36). 

Tab. My Limanmanis.—$45 bales of EV Langkat, at 0.95 florin ($0.38). 

Van Eeghen <fc Co.— 1,820 bales of PTM Deli, at 0.95 florin ($0.38). 

GEBR. HARTSEN. 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
SUtes 
cur- 
rency. 


DeliTH 


696 
124 
88 

788 
274 


Florins. 

M°:8 

.26 
.60 
.54 


|0.29 


TH 


.21 


DeliT 


.105 


NR S^Tiwmbfth 


.24 


PDDeli 


.22 







1,965 bales were sold. 
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Langkt Cvituur Uy.— 1,981 bales of Lanffk' Cnltunr My A and 168 bales of 
D / Langkat & B / Langkat, a total of 2,094 bales were sold, at 1.10 florins (90.44) . 



VAN HEEKEBEN A CO. 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


WK Langkat 


408 
285 
261 
694 
618 
264 
116 
171 
180 
28 
409 
184 


Fiorina. 
0.94 
.88 
.84 
.79 
.68 
.66 
.42 
.34 
.81 
.81 
.29 
.28 


$0,866 
.866 


LE/ and VR/ Deli ~ '.'. 


Tador/ Deli & LT /Deli 


.84 


AR/Deli 


.88 


TP/Snmatra ,.. 


.27 


ppft/ AnfAtArdam. 


.286 


EE/Deli - 


.17 


pA/iR/T-anflritat 


.136 


Pfl/ TtahgkatT 


.126 


PB'/Iiftngkftt 


.126 


PS....." 


.116 


P/Deli 


.11 







8^234 bales were sold. 

MATTHES A OSTWALT. 



Brand. 



Bales. 



Prices. 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



TMKKS 

ABC Dell 

CDeli 

C Langkat 

ADelfTT. 

BDeli 

A Langkat 

968 bales were sold. 

KAUP& A WILDE. 



617 
82 
86 
91 
68 
82 
67 



Fiorina. 

0.81 

.40 
.38.6 

.88 

.28 



$0,886 

.16 
.166 

.16 

.11 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


«r ■ D *H- AAM A,B, AC , . 


809 
60 

86 
889 
188 


Fiorina. 
0.87 




y^angkaNy 


|0.16 


/^\a 




pDeH....:.::?. 




8 Deli 


.09* 







866 bales were sold. 

Henri Dentz.—2M bales of HK Deli were sold at 0.85 florin ($0.14). 

A total amount of 169,866 bales were sold at Amsterdam at an aver- 
age price of 1.25 florins ($0.50). 
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SUMATRA TOBACCO-ROTTERDAM. 
TOBAK MY. ARENDSBURG. 



Brand. 



Bales. 



Prices. 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



PvdAH 

PvoAK/Deli 

Tandjong Betoes Deli 

Mano 1 ! Agin Deli 

AT Deli 



2,689 

2,948 

2,047 
2,447 
2,408 



Fiorina. 

}«G:3 

1.28 
1.20 
1.01 



$0.69 
.82 
.49 
.48 
40* 



12,384 bales were sold at an average price of 1.80 florins (|0.62). 
DELI CULTUUR MAAT'Y. 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


Delicultuur My.: 

M . 


8,840 
1,947 
2,562 
2,705 


Florins, 

1.14 

1.02 

.88 

.79 


$0.46 
.5 


G 


s 


.85 


B 


.82 







10,664 bales were sold at an average price of 0.97 florins ($0.39). 

Rotterdam Deli 3f#.— 1,314 bales of RDM/Arnhemia Deli and 2,510 bales of 
RDM/Deli, a total of 8,824 bales, were sold at 1.11 florins ($0.44*). 

Van Nievelt <St Co.— 717 bales of JvB Deli at 1.80 florins ($0.52). 

Koch & 8uermondt.—2^H bales of Tandjong/kassan and 195 bales of Perangeran, 
a total of 2,749 bales, were sold at 0.57 florins (90.28). 

A total amount of 30,228 bales was sold at Rotterdam at an aver- 
age price of 1.09 florins ($0.44). 

SUMATRA TOBACCO— BREMEN. 

Warveken & Sohn.—887 bales of different marks, at 0.48 florins (f0.17). 
Chr. Papendieck <& Co.— 196 bales of different marks, at $0.87 florins ($0.15). 
Joh. Lange 8ohn% Wm., & Co, — 559 bales of different marks, at 0.88 florins 
($0.18). 

A total amount of 1,642 bales was sold at Bremen at an average 
price of 0.39 florins ($0.15i). 

Total amount of Sumatra tobacco sold at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and Bremen was 201,736 bales, at an average price of 1.22 florins 
($0.49). 

BORNEO TOBACCO-AMSTERDAM. 

LAARMAN & GO. 



Brand. 



NLBTCr, Ranan . 
NLBTC7, Tandek 
NLBTCy, Bandan 
NLBTCy, Rongon 
NLBTO, Marfan 
8SB 



Bales. 



1,120 

196 

1,007 

1,699 

400 

243 



Prices. 



Florins. 

1.26 

.88 

.86 

,78 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



.28 
.11* 



4,005 bales were sold at an average price of 0.88 florins ($0.36*). 
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H. Q. TH. CRONE. 



Brand. 



Bales. 



Prices. 



United 

States 

currency. 



Barrel Lahad Datn 

BTEJLamag 

BTEKoyah 

ATM 

Balangan .... 

BB Borneo 

3,886 bales were sold. 

VAN HEEKEREN & CO. 



2,310 
460 
606 
316 
103 
106 



Florins. 
1.20 
1.H 
1.01 

k • 78 

}«{:8 



10.52 
.46 

•£* 
.20 

.33 

.19 



Brand. 



Bales. 



Prices. 



United 

States 

currency. 



F8Mahe. 
K 

Tabalong . 



Florin*. 



105 



}0.9l{°; 



65 



$0.37 
.26 
.15 



A total of 811 bales was sold. 

Borneo Landbouw My.— 670 bales of BLM and 94 bales of M, a total of 764 bales 
was sold at 60 florins ($0.24) . 

Cvltuur My. Kinarven.— 1,841 bales of Tandjong and 603 bales of N, a total of 
2,444 bales was sold at 0.71 florins ($0.28*) . 

Scherrewitz & Co.— 23 bales of SAC Borneo, at 0.29 florins ($0.11*). 

M. Stibbe.—$8 bales of MrMs, Amst. Borneo, 1897, at 0.16 florins ($0.06*), and 
54 bales of SAO Borneo, at 0.26 florins ($0.10*) , a total of 87 bales was sold. 

B. D. KrOsemann.—ll bales of Tabalong Borneo, at 0.17 florins ($0.07). 

A total amount of 12,726 bales was sold at Amsterdam at an 
average price of 0.90 florins ($0.36). 

BORNEO TOBACCO— ROTTERDAM. 

A. KNOTTENBELT & CO. 



Brand. 


Bales. 


Prices. 


United 

States 

currency. 


Soelinge** - - - ........... . -. 


866 
147 
366 
46 
288 
113 


Florins. 

0.70 

.46 

} ■« 

.65 
.40 


$0.28 


8 - 


.18 


T,ahvA*ii / AKC 




L./AKC/- 


.20* 


C'lfy. Anrnnth*! ,-,.- , 


.26 


LPM Borneo 


.16 







1,886 bales were sold. 

A. van Hoboken <£ Co.— 22 bales of TH, Borneo, at 0.60 to 0.70 florins ($0.28) , and 
10 bales of Bn, at 0.60 to 0.57 ($0.28), a total of 32 bales. 

Tabaks My. Arendaburg.—te bales barito, at 0.52 florins ($0.21), and 5 bales of 
tawao, at 0.41 florins ($0.16), a total of 39 bales. 

A total amount of 4,308 bales was sold at Rotterdam at an average 
price of 0.73 florins ($0.29). 

BORNEO TOBACCO— BREMEN. 

Gebr. Kuienkampff.—b49 bales of Gomantong, at 0.62 florins ($0.25). 
Joh. Lange Sons, Wm. <Sc Co.— 32 bales of Borneo, at 0.33 florins ($0.13). 

A total amount of 581 bales was sold at Bremen at an average price 
of 0.60 florins ($0.24). 
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Total amount of Borneo tobacco sold at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and Breman was 17,615 bales at an average price of 0.85 florins ($0.34). 

George J. Corey, Consul. 
Amsterdam, November 7, 1898. 



Statement showing the, imports and proceeds of Sumatra tobacco since the cultivation 

of same. 





Bales. 


Quotations. 


Total amounts. 


Tear. 


Florins. 


United 

States 

currency. 


Florins. 


United States 
• currency. 


1864 


50 

189 

174 

224 

890 

1,881 

3,114 

8,922 

6,409 

9,288 

12,895 

15,555 

29,084 

36,517 

48,545 

57,596 

64,965 

82,366 

102,047 

98,588 

125,498 

124,911 

189,512 

144,577 

182,284 

184,322 

236,323 

225,629 

144,689 

169,521 

192,767 

204,847 

190,931 

201,736 


0.48 
1.49 
1.13 

.70 
1.42 
1.29 
1.22 
1.87 
1.52 
1.82 
1.50 
1.70 
1.52 
1.26 
1.26 
1.17 
1.12* 
1.15 
1.87> 
1.33* 
1.44 
1.41* 
1.54 
1.21 
1.284 
1.46 

.724 

.92 
1.26 
1.44 
1.19 

.90 
1.11 
1.22 


ft 




tl.flOR 


1865 


16,080 


1866 


12,060 


1867 


8,040 


1868 


80,400 


1869 


100,500 


1870 


801,000 


1871 


801,500 


1872 


402,000 


1878 


1,005,000 


1874 


1,146,700 


1875 


1,562,800 
£,613,000 


1876 


1877 


2,733,600 
J, 608, 400 


1878. 


1879 


L 160. 700 


1880 


1,622,500 


1881 


i'. 929, 500 


1882 


3,648,000 
T, 608, 800 
1,075,100 
J, 843, 950 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


3,105,200 


1887 


1713,300 


1888 


4,271,000 


1889 


X 321, 200 


1890 


9,452,000 


1891 


8.622,800 


1882 


3,733,400 


1893 


S, 115,200 

3,700,000 


1894 




1,386,660 


1896 


2,924,300 




«v«u am 






1 


1 ' ' 



ROTTERDAM. 

The port of Rotterdam has, during the year 1897, continued its prog- 
ress and materially increased in importance as a seaport. 

Excluding 2,480 fishing smacks and 57 foreign tugboats, 6,212 ves- 
sels, with a capacity of 8,434,035 registered tons, entered the new 
waterway to Rotterdam from the sea. Of these, 5,810 ships had a 
draft up to 22 feet, 240 from 22 to 23 feet, 115 from 23 to 24 feet, 33 
from 24 to 25 feet, 10 from 25 to 26 feet, and 4 above 26 feet. 

Of the above ships, 6,177, with a capacity of 8,347,226 tons, entered 
the port of Rotterdam; the others entered the ports of Schiedam, 
Vlaardingen, and Maassluis, ports on the waterway between Rotter- 
dam and the North Sea. 

The number of entrances at Rotterdam in nine years was: 



Year. 


Ships. 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Year. 


Ships. 


Registered 
tonnage. 


1896 


5,877 
5,094 
5,157 
4,599 
4,236 


7,608,865 
6,320,266 
6,299,690 


1891 


4,365 
4,487 
4,482 
4,880 


4,861,419 
4,224,275 
8,978,200 
3,784,600 


1895 


1890 


1894 


1889 


1893 


5,213,775 
4,424,184 


1888 


1892 
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The number of clearances has not been published. 

From the records of this consulate, it appears that 259 ships cleared 
from Rotterdam to the United States during the year, and obtained 
bills of health. 

IMPORTS. 

The official statistics that I have been able to obtain are all stated 
in kilograms. In the following statements I have reduced them to 
pounds. 

The complete table of the imports at Rotterdam during the year 1897 
is as follows: 

Imports at Rotterdam, 



Article. 



1807. 



Ammunition 

Animal charcoal 

Ashes 

Bark 

Beans and pease 

Beer and malt extract 

Bran 

Bread, biscuits, etc 

Batter 

Cattle food 

Cereals: 

Wheat 

Bye 

Barley 

Corn 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Rice 

Other kindB 

Chalk, raw and ground 

Cheese 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton, raw 

Drapers* wares 

Drugs, dyestuffs. and chemicals 
Earthenware, bricks, and tiles. . 
Engines and machinery 

Pish "oii."""".*.".".".".I.'l_"!"" '."."'. '. 

Flax and hemp , 

Flour 

Fruits 

Glass and glassware 

Gold 

Ground nuts 

Hides, skins, and leather 

Hops 

Lard 

Lime 

Manganese 

Manure 

Margarin: 

Sutter 

Baw 

Meat 

Mercery................. 

Metal articles 

Metal, raw 

Mineral and spring water 

Oils: 

Ground-nut 

Cotton-seed 

Sesame 

Petroleum 

Palm and other 

Ores 

Palm nuts 

Paper 

Potato flour and its products 

Bags 

Rattans 

Hopes 

Rosin 

Salt 

Seeds 



2,306.662 

4,968,010 

28,964,350 

642,688 

66,383,780 

10,830,800 

25,747,313 

6,726,007 

2,908,099 

100,989,286 

►14 
00 
45 
02 

11 
113 

117 



no 

189 
87 
19 
105 

m 

B7 
27 
120 
18 
88 
47 
ft 

m 

86 
162 
31 
49 
KK 
111 
W *,J15 
172.619,849 



84,472,606 
16,847,990 
35,238,636 
215,944,016 
776,913,708 
36,604,769 

4,190,068 

43,402,096 

14,262,088 

698,560,318 

117,398,899 

4,393,383,651 

62,990,237 

64,533,980 

45,034,169 

21,954,490 

571,889 

5,421,317 

11,689,468 

37,788,800 

44,377,971 



1,124,701 

6,268,714 

87,663,386 

2,861,671 

90,697,225 

12,686,268 

49,718,841 

7,467,006 

3,077,622 

186,604,918 

2,258,484,800 

922,514,870 

631,514,284 

890,887,678 

613,069,677 

47,697,314 

106,625,051 

8,575,894 

1,215,096 

3*2,473 

1,108,685,080 

169,835,770 

31,408,938 

66,380,440 

463,437,719 

69,876,002 

66,547,990 

23,304,827 

13,977,164 

82,436,280 

198,700,379 

137,128,326 

33,274,723 

17,480 

27,797,801 

35,189,826 

1,951,069 

72,573,227 

1,696,128 

404,299 

211, 661, 441 

487, J>17 
84,742,619 
27,275,311 
28,838,782 
240,612,249 
861,163,067 
31,150,879 



4, 

69, 

27, 

687, 

117, 

6,316, 

65, 

65, 

48, 

27, 

1, 

5, 

79, 

27, 

876, 



792,800 
380,967 
043,328 
907,296 
860,121 
463,361 
606,626 
031,291 
428,448 
925,309 
671,087 
342,843 
452, 107 
700,799 
128,122 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
Imports at Rotterdam — Continued. 



Article. 



1806. 



1897. 



Sirup 

Spices 

Spirits 

Stone 

Sugar: 

Raw 

All other 

Sulphur 

Tallow, soot, etc.. 

Tar and pitch 

Tea , 

Tobacco and cigars 

Vinegar 

Wine 

Wood: 

For shipbuilding and timber. 

Dyewoods 

Hardwoods •••-- 

Wool T... 

Yarns 

Miscellaneous 



5,844,147 

4,880,311 

14,668,148 

82,107,140 

81,458,808 
86.807,675 

5,981,777 
84,191,783 
11,589,468 

6,622,064 
65,342,539 

2,732,990 
58,221,051 

897,651,826 
60,775,589 
17,030,728 
12,781,641 
59,626,064 

560,878,920 



22,802,178 

5,709,914 

87.887,811 

40,691,095 

50,692,572 
55,622,851 

5,492,506 
41,228,815 
16,836,580 

6,261,064 
73,086,550 

1,811,848 
58,088,005 

1,804,792,510 
42,711,920 
21,144,319 
12,054,758 
54,749,096 
170, *T~ 



Total. 



16,576tf33,8ft, 



18,712,820,641 



The following statement gives the amount of some of the American 
articles imported in the Netherlands. A list of all the articles, or a 
separate list for Rotterdam, was not to be had. 



Pounds. 

Wheat 428,836,587 

Corn 885,845,758 

Flour... 153,541,572 

Hardwood 7,107,630 

Raw cotton 20,136,816 

Ra w margarin _ _ 79,974,070 

Cotton-seed oil 60,981,441 



Pounds. 

Petroleum 844,915,155 

Other oils 34,028,001 

Lard 60,853,574 

Tobacco 84,499,785 

Meat 25,368,382 

Dried fruits 18,430,456 

Seed 27,180,609 



In regard to such articles as cereals, petroleum, lard, oleo, cotton- 
seed oil, and tobacco, I have obtained the following information: 

The year 1897 has been very favorable for the grain trade in the 
Netherlands. The conditions of the weather were such that the 
grain in the fields profited by it, and good crops were the result. On 
the other hand, the short crops of the neighboring countries, which 
import what they lack via the Dutch seaports, tended to bring about 
a very lively trade. The partial failure of crops in some countries 
caused a rise in prices, by which the farmers in the Netherlands 
profited. 

Rye, which had declined in price from 110 florins ($44) per 2,100 
kilograms (about 4,630 pounds) at the beginning of 1897 to 95 florins 
($38) in April, went up to 100 florins ($40) again in June, and reached 
in August from 120 florins ($48) to 130 florins ($52), and remained 
until the end of the year on the latter basis. Wheat opened the year 
with 190 florins ($76) per 2,400 kilograms (about 5,291 pounds); was 
quoted in April at 165 florins ($66); toward the end of July at 195 
florins ($78); in November at 230 florins ($92); and closed the year 
at 225 florins ($90). 

Other cereals showed similar fluctuations in prices, with the excep- 
tion of corn, of which there were large and regular imports, due to a 
growing demand for consumption. During the first half year, quota- 
tations fluctuated between 75 florins, or $30, and 70 florins, or $28; 
during the second half year, between 85 florins, or $34, and 90 florins, 
or $36. In November, corn reached 100 florins, or $40, per 2,000 kilo- 
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grams (about 4,409 pounds) for immediate deliveries. Corn again in 
1897 greatly influenced the general grain prices, and an extraordinary 
stirring up was necessary to raise the prices of other cereals. 

The stir was not brought about by European politics, or by less 
favorable reports of crops in Russia and Austria-Hungary, but the 
very bad prospects for crops in France and Germany enlivened the 
cereal trade, and under the lead of the United States a rise in wheat 
and rye followed, notwithstanding the fact that the consumption 
could be amply supplied with corn. 

There was, however, a reaction in September, partly attributable to 
the inferior qualities of cereals in the countries on the Danube, partly 
on account of the large imports of corn for consumption, and also in 
consequence of various causes always following a lively period. 

Average quotations for the five principal cereals at the end of the 
years 1896 and 1897 were as follows: 



Articles. 



Rye,.. 
Wheat 
Barley 
Oats.. 
Corn.. 



1806. 



Florins. 



110.00 

190.00 

100.00 

6.20 

85.00 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



144.00 
76.00 
40.00 
2.48 
84.00 



1887. 



Florins. 



180.00 

885.00 

100.00 

6.70 

96.00 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



150.00 

90.00 

40.00 

2.68 

89.20 



Weight. 



Kilo- 
grams, 



Poundf>.a 



2,100 
2,400 
2,000 
100 
2,000 



4,680 
6,291 
4,400 
220 
4,409 



a Approximate. 

The nominal values of the several cereals were about as follows, 
toward the end of 1897: 

Rye (per 2,100 kilograms, or about 4,680 pounds). —Southern Russian, 125 florins 
($50) to 145 florins ($58); Danube, 118 florins ($47.20) to 157 florins ($62.80). 

Wheat (per 2,400 kilograms, or about 5,291 pounds).— American red winter, 240 
florins ($96) to 250 florins ($100) ; Southern Russian, 215 florins ($86) to 235 florins 
($94); Danube, 200 florins ($80) to 215 florins ($86). 

Barley (per 2,000 kilograms, or 4,409 pounds).— Feed barley, 100 florins ($40) to 
105 florins ($42). 

Corn (per 2,000 kilograms, or 4,409 pounds) .—American mixed, 98 florins ($89.20) ; 
Danube, 96 florins ($38.40); Cinquantine, 115 florins ($46). 

Oats (per 100 kilograms, about 220 pounds).— Russian, 6.75 florins ($2.70) to 7 
florins ($2.80); American, 6.55 florins ($2.62) to 6.75 florins ($2.70). 

The lowest and highest quotations during the last ten years were: 





Lowest. 


Highest. 


Cereal and year. 


Florins. 


United 
Stotes 
cur- 
rency. 


Florins. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


Rye: a 

Southern Russian— 

1888 - 


96.00 
110.00 
120.00 
185.00 
186.00 
116.00 
86.00 
90.00 
90.00 
97.00 


$86.80 
44.00 
48.00 
86.00 
64. oa 

46. ea 
84. oa 
88.00 
86.00 
88.80 


146.00 
W0. 00 
166.00 
286.00 

moo 

h)0. 00 
126.00 
180. 00 
180.00 
162.00 


168.00 
64.00 


1889 


1890 


66.00 


1891 


114.00 


1MB 


105.00 


1896 


60.00 


1894 .• 


60.00 


1896 


63.00 


1896 


62.00 


1897 


60.80 



a Per 2,100 kilograms, or 4,680 pounds. 

b 98— vol 2 31 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Ighest. 



1898 

1888 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

American, red, winter 

1888 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

Black Sea— 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1898 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Barley: b 

From Baltic porta— 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1898 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Feed barley— 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Com:c 

American, tranter: 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1898 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Oato:c 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1898 

1898 

1894 

1886 

1896 

1897 



186c 00 


74.00 


180.00 


78.00 


UK. 00 


60.00 


175.00 


7a 00 


186.00 


74.00 


180.00 


92.00 


816.00 


86.00 


286.00 


90.00 


856.00 


108.00 


170.00 


68.00 


176.00 


70.00 


1S5.00 


64.00 


166.00 


68.00 


156.00 


68.00 


180.00 


78.00 


196.00 


78.00 


196.00 


78.00 


800.00 


80.00 


170.00 


66.00 


150.00 


60.00 


100.00 


40.00 


110.00 


44.00 


186,00 


64.00 


170.00 


66.00 


180.00 


48.00 


180.00 


48.00 


140.00 


66.00 


165,00 


66.00 


186.00 


64.00 


180.00 


62.00 


106.00 


48.00 


110.00 


44.00 


116.00 


46.00 


116.00 


46.00 


98.00 


86.80 


100.00 


40.00 


110.00 


44.00 


186.00 


64.00 


100.00 


40.00 


86.00 


84.00 


70.00 


88.00 


86.00 


84.00 


86.00 


84.00 


88.00 


88.80 


6.00 


8.40 


6.50 


8.S0 


6.00 


8.00 


7.00 


8.80 


6.00 


8.40 


6.50 


8.80 


4.60 


1.80 


4.50 


1.80 


8.60 


1.44 


8.50 


1.40 


5.86 


8.10 


6.00 


8.40 


7.00 


8.80 


6.86 


8.60 


7.60 


8.00 


6.50 


8.60 


6.00 


8.00 


6.00 


8.00 


6.86 


8.10 


6.80 


8.06 



10 

10 
10 
K) 

880.00 
196.00 
806.00 
215.00 
230.00 
850.00 

860.00 
856.00 
896.00 
850.00 
800.00 
166.00 
800.00 
815.00 

840.00 
880.00 
886.00 
890.00 
27a 00 
175.00 
166.00 
175.00 
815.00 
840.00 



140.00 
146.00 
170.00 

2iaoo 

886.00 
146.00 
116.00 
116.00 
180.00 
180.00 

185.00 
wa 00 
14O.00 
180.00 
180.00 

18a oo 

100.00 
180.00 
115.00 
115.00 



7.85 
6.86 
7.00 
10.00 
9.50 
7.00 
6.60 
6.65 
4.75 
6.80 

8.00 
8.00 
9.00 
11.50 
9.50 
8.00 
7.50 
7.85 
7.75 
7.85 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



a Per 8,400 kilograms, or 5,891 
6 Per 1.960 kilograms, about 4 
c Per 100 kilograms, 280 poun< 



nda 
pounds. 
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The imports at Rotterdam of rye, wheat, and barley, in bushels, 
during the last ten years, were as follows: 



Year. 


Bye. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


1888 


18 67 
14 09 
14 187 
14 29 
6 ffl 
8 110 
18 168 
16 166 
16 187 
16 43 


13,504,112 
15,450,600 
15,088.568 
19,79,9189 
17,502,589 
18,481,289 
28,114,067 
28,587,781 
82,199,211 
84,147,503 


6,961,880 


1889 


7,668,860 


1890 


8,264,888 


1891 


7,984,148 
6,758,107 


1892 


1808 


11, 212, 440 
14,592,308 


1894 


1896 


12,465,576 


1896 


11,071,592 


1897 


11,496,751 







The supply of rye, wheat, and barley on hand at Rotterdam, in 
bushels, on the 1st of January of the last ten years, was estimated 
as follows: 



Year. 


Bye. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


1889 


718,871 
440,898 
668,757 
1,762,966 
869,896 
170,268 
417,167 
212,835 
840,686 
840,586 


564 
80 
»4 
1, W2 
38 

roi 

L88 

roi 

$47 

m 


281,468 
209,658 
869,286 


1890 


1801.,. 


1802 


775,280 


1898 


570,483 


1804 


883,106 


1806 


187,296 
127,701 
144,728 
170,268 


1886 


1807 


1806 





Quantities of rye imported at Rotterdam: 



From— - 


1807. 


1896. 


1885. 


1894. 


1893. 


Russia 


Bushels. 
10,007,888 
196,745 
4,212,778 
1,541,436 
17,621 


Bushels. 
10,268,606 

140,812 
6,044,769 

440,898 


Bushels. 
10,587,179 

20,948 
8,746 


Bushels. 
8,600,278 

66,745 
4,607,268 

21,284 
19 


Bushels. 

2,924,358 

2,279,289 

3,395,655 

115,963 

55,080 


Prussia ^...i 


Turkey .................................. 


America ....,.„ 


Other countries 






Total 


16,875,948 


16,894,587 


15,782,056 


13.885,568 


8,770,210 





Quantities of wheat imported at Rotterdam: 



From— 


1897. 


1896. 


im. 


1894. 


189a 


Russia 


Bushels. 

24,588,741 

701,642 

8,576,888 

5,194,281 

84,288 


Bushels. 
20,991,490 

280,857 
8,049,590 
1,962,764 

907,106 


Bushels. 

20,106,481 

168,117 

4,644,9U 

1,752,824 

1,657,962 

841,728 

18,768 


Bushels. 

11,101,474 

567,678 

8,644,927 

4,044,972 

2,275,972 

451,721 

27,888 


Bushels. 
2,688,068 
1,122,882 
8,988,554 
9,137,262 
1,651,812 


Prussia 


Turkey 




South America 


India 


Other countries.. 


8,178 


7,407 


48,186 




Total 


84,147,608 


32,199,2U 


28,687,781 


22,114,067 


18,481,280 
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Quantities of corn imported at Rotterdam: 



Prom- 


1897. 


im 


1895. 


1894. 


1893. 


New York 


Bushels. 
10,326,908 
1,772,820 
1,600,511 
266,849 
64,872 


Bushels. 
5,909,321 
8,248,945 
1,105,720 
1,660,496 
85,900 


Bushels. 
2,412,442 

90,827 

1,802,125 

780,934 

15,239 


Bushels. 

2,708,198 
206,665 

2,789,245 


Bushels. 
2,902,964 


Naw Orleans r - TT 


72,875 


Black Sea . 


6,176,642 


flout h America ,, ,. r .., T 




Various places... ........... ...... 












Total 


14,229,465 


11,995,879 


4,601,067 


5,700,998 


9,152,601 







Quantities of barley imported at Rotterdam : 



From — 


1897. 


1896. 


1895. 


1894. 


1888. 


Russia 


Bushels. 

7,680,783 
178,271 

2,860.602 
188,848 
786,836 
62,017 


Bushels. 

7,370,806 
55,983 

8,2U,254 
208,067 
226,082 


Bushels. 
9,632,997 

144,472 
2,616,891 

113,824 
57,892 


Bushels. 

10,014,909 

49,548 

4,242,812 

257.580 

28,009 


Bushels. 
7,064,206 


Prussia 


196,830 


Turkey 


8,209,257 


Austria-Hungary .. 


670,483 


America ....7..." 


181,676 


Various places..... ................ ....... 














Total 


11,496,761 


11,071,692 


12,465,675 


14,692,808 


11,212,449 





Quantities of oats, buckwheat, and buckwheat groats imported at 
Rotterdam : 



Tear. 



Oats. 



Buck- 
wheat. 



Buck- 
wheat 
groats. 



1897. 
1896 
1885 
1894. 
1803. 



Bushels. 
14,283,979 
18, U9, 580 
10,791,926 
11,968,734 
8,867,860 



Bushels. 
748,828 
626,501 
518,784 
435,460 
441,443 | 



Bushels. 
82,410 
163,627 
142,429 
139,024 
168,519 



Quantities of linseed imported at Rotterdam: 



From— 


1897. 


1896. 


1895. 


1894. 


1898. 


Russia 


Bushels. 

5,871,487 

78,162 

235,991 

3,235 


Bushels. 

5,664,641 

72,704 

731,229 

132,383 


Bushels. 

8,760,773 

128,978 

"""216,i84" 


Bushels. 

2,066,272 

133,820 

7,917 

108,065 

2,554 


Bushels. 
1,533,604 


Prussia 


73,981 


North America ,.. T ._, ,..„,. 


836,101 


South America........... - 




Various places... 


85,160 












Total 


6,188,815 


6,600,962 


4,106,886 


2,818,098 


2,478,846 







PETROLEUM. 

Prices of petroleum declined a couple of guilders during 1897. The 
article went down from 9.65 florins, or $3.86, free on board, duty paid, 
in January, to about 7.90 florins, or $3.16, in December. To state the 
exact prices is not possible, as they differed for the various places of 
consumption and were influenced by a more or less severe competition. 
The quotations for petroleum delivered in bond were from 9 florins, 
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or $3.60, at the beginning, to 7.25 florins, or $2.90, at the end of the 
year. 

As a port for the importation and distribution of petroleum, Rotter- 
dam has gained in importance. A new company has started and will 
very soon have its tanks ready, increasing the number of petroleum 
tanks here from 13, with a capacity for holding about 76,000,000 
pounds, to 15, with a capacity for holding more than 92,000,000 
pounds of petroleum. (In Flushing, in my consular district, there 
are also 2 tanks, with a capacity of more than 16,500,000 pounds). 

Part of the oil stored in these reservoirs is for transit trade. 

The petroleum consumed in Holland during 1897 was approximated 
to be 970,000 barrels, and probably as much passed through on its 
way to Germany. 

The consumption in Holland in the years named was: 



Barrels. 

1896 970,000 

1895 970,000 

1894 902,000 

1898 868,000 

1893 819,000 



Barrels. 

1891 769,000 

1890 675,000 

1889 680,000 

1888 600,000 



At Rotterdam and Flushing there were imported in the years 



named: 

Barrels. 

1897 1,857,000 

1896 1,928,000 

1895 1,871,000 

1894 1,525,000 

1898 1,522,000 



Barrels. 

1892 1,436,000 

1891 1,010,687 

1890 784,200 

1889 673,968 

1888 467,986 



NEUTRAL LARD. 

This article has become indispensable in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial butter here. During 1897, quotations for lard were always lower 
than quotations for oleo. The highest quotations were 40 to 43 florins 
($16 to $17.20) per 100 kilograms (220 pounds) sailing, and 38 to 39 
florins ($15.20 to $15.60) for immediate delivery in September. The 
lowest quotations were 28 to 29± florins ($11.20 to $11.70) per 100 kilo- 
grams (220 pounds) sailing, and 29 to 32£ florins ($11.60 to $13) for 
immediate delivery in June. In August and September, the offers 
for sailing or future delivery were too high to draw buyers and, in 
consequence of this, for some time no lard was imported. Consumers 
were then mostly supplied by dealers, who had purchased a stock when 
quotations were lower, and now disposed of it at a profit. The total 
import of neutral lard for 1897 was estimated at 143,000 tierces, 
against 80,000 tierces in 1896. 

OLEO. 

Imports of American oleo in The Netherlands during the last ten 
years have been: 

Tierces. Tierces. 

1897 173,000 1892 223,000 

1896 182,000 1891 223,000 

1895 135,000 1890 256,000 

1894 190,000 1889 243,000 

1893 211,000 1888 173,000 

Of the 173,000 tierces imported during 1897, about 102,000 were 
prime, 50,500 second, and 20,500 third grade. 
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The prices of some of the standard brands daring the year per 100 
kilograms (220 pounds) were: 





Harrison. 


Morn's Extra. 


Swift's Extra. 


Month. 


Florins. 


United States 
currency. 


Florins. 


United States 
currency. 


Florins. 


United States 
currency. 


JftTinftry „.™-^ 


87 to 40 

88 to 86 
84 to 40 

86 to 42 

87 to 89 
86 to 80 

88 to 41 
40 to 47 
46 to 48 

88 to 46 

89 to 40 
88 to 89 


$14. 80 to $16. 00 
18. 30 to 14.40 
18. 60 to 16.00 
U».20to 16.80 
14.80to 15.60 
14. 00 to 16.60 
16.20 to 16.40 
16.00 to 18.80 
18.40to 19.20 
16.20to 18.40 
16. 60 to 16.00 
16.20 to 16.60 


86 to 89 
82 to 86 
82 to 89 
88 to 41 
86 to 40 

86 to 88 
88 to 41 
40 to 46 
46 to 48 
88 to 44 
88 to 40 

87 to 89 


$14. 40 to $16. 60 
12. 80 to 14.40 
12.80 to 16.60 
15. 30 to 16.40 
14.40to 16.00 
U.OOto 15.20 
16.20to 16.40 
16.00to 18.40 
18. 00 to 19.20 
15. 30 to 17.60 
15.20to 16.00 
14.80 to 15.60 


87 to88 

88 to36 

84 to87 
88 to42 
87 to40 

85 to36i 
88* to 40 
40 to42 

45 


$14. 80 to $15. 20 


February - 


13. 30 to 14.40 


M A, *ch. 


13. 60 to 14.80 


April 


15. 30 to 16.80 


May 


14. 80 to 16.00 


June.... ......... .- 


U.OOto 15.40 


July 


15. 40 to 16.00 


AUgUfft . . ■ . T . r T - - 


16. 00 to 16.80 


September 

October ........... 


18 


November 

December 


88 
88* to 89 


15.20 
15. 40 to 15.60 








Eastman's Extra. 


Modoc * 


United. 


Month. 


Florins. 


United States 
currency. 


Florins. 


United States 
currency. 


Florins. 


United States 
currency. 


January ... 


87 to 88 

88 to 86 

88 to 88 

89 to 42 
86 to 89 
86 to 37 

88 to 41 

89 to 46 
46 to 48 
88 to 44 
39 to 40 


$14. 80 to $16. 20 
13. 20 to 14.40 
I8.20to 16.20 
16.60to 16.80 
14. 40 to 16.60 
14. 00 to 14.80 
15. 30 to 16.40 
16.60to 18.40 
18. 40 to 19.20 
16.20 to 17.60 
16. 60 to 16.00 


87 to 88 
84 to 86 

88 to 87 
38 to 40 
86 to 88 
86 to 87 

88 to 41 

89 to 46 
46 to 46 
38 to 46 
88 to 89 

88 


$14. 80 to $16. 20 
18.60to 14.40 
13.20to 14.80 
15. 30 to 16.00 
14.40to 16.20 
14.00to 14.80 
16.20to 16.40 
16. 60 to 18.00 
18. 00 to 18.40 
15.20 to 18.00 
15.20 to 15.60 
15.20 


87 to 40 
84 to 87 

84 to 88 

88 to 42 
86 to 89 

85 to 88 
88 to 41 
42 to 45 
46 to 48 

40 


$14. 80 to $16. 00 


February ... 


18. 60 to 14.80 


M Ar ch ....... ^.... T 


18. 60 to 15.20 


April 


16.20 to 16.80 


Mfty 


14. 40 to 15.60 


June............... 


U.OOto 15.20 


July 


15.20 to 16.40 


AUgUflt -X- X!-- 


16, 80 to 18.00 


September 

October ..... 


16. 00 to 19.20 
16 


November 




December 

















The first-hand stock of American oleo on hand on January 1, 1897, 
was 2,700 tierces, and on December 31, 1897, 2,400 tierces. The total 
sales for the year were about 173,300 tierces. 

COTTON-SRED OIL. 

The inferior quality of some of the brands imported caused a decline 
in prices in the spring of the year. The highest quotations were (for 
a short time) 26 to 27 florins, or $10.40 to $10.80, per 100 kilograms, or 
220 pounds; and the lowest 18 florins, or $7.20, per 100 kilograms, or 
220 pounds, against 27 florins, or $10.80, and 18.50 florins, or $7.40, in 
1896. 

The imports during 1897 amounted to 69,380,967 pounds. 

TOBACCO. 

During the first six months of the year, trade in Maryland and Mason 
County tobacco was very regular. Prices remained low, although 
Mason County tobacco was exceptionally nice and light — better than 
it had been for years. As United States exporters continued offering 
at low prices, manufacturers here bought large quantities. It was 
June before a change came. Then reports of unfavorable prospects 
for crops commenced to come from the United States, which in July 
and August became still more accentuated, causing prices to be 
steadier. They did not rise to any extent, however, until October, 
when importations had ceased and the stock in the Netherlands had 
changed hands once or twice. In November, the market became 
calmer again, more in consequence of lack of stock than on account 
of lower quotations. The year closed with higher quotations for Bur- 
ley (Mason County) and ordinary Maryland than last year. Good 
Maryland has been high for some years, and remains so. 
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Seed leaf. — Business in leaf, fillers, and cuttings was very unsatis- 
factory. Small importations were disposed of with difficulty. Dealers 
seemed to prefer to go to neighboring markets, where there was more 
choice, to supply their needs. Some lots were also imported direct by 
dealers. Prices rose strongly during the year and the stock on hand 
was largely decreased. Some very fine lots of the crop of 1896 were 
observed, but the high quotations prevented important transactions. 

Quotations, per i kilogram or 1.1 pounds, were $0,036 to $0.14 for 
Maryland tobacco; $0,044 to $0,128 for Virginia tobacco; $0,036 to 
$0.10 for Kentucky tobacco; $0,056 to $0.14 for Mason County tobacco; 
and $0.06 to $0.26 for seed leaf. 

Imports and sales at Rotterdam during 1897. 





1807. 


Importations. 


Variety. 


Stock 

Jan. 

1. 


Im- 
ported. 


Total 


Sold. 


Stock 

Dec. 

81. 


1897. 


1896. 


1896. 


1894. 


1898. 


1892. 


Maryland ....hhds.. 

Virginia do.... 

Kentucky and Ma- 
son County .hhds.. 

Java hales.. 

Sumatra do — 

Borneo - ....do.... 


487 

124 

447 
3,216 


7,579 
780 

1,980 
81,607 
24,943 

8,046 
924 


8,016 
904 

2,407 
84,782 
24,942 

8,046 
924 


7,580 
886 

2,291 
80,027 
24,492 

8,046 
887 


486 
68 

116 
4,755 


7,579 
780 

1,960 
81,567 
24,942 

8,046 
924 


5,080 
798 

8,115 
51,265 
26,268 

1,058 
614 


4,080 
886 

1,564 

74,461 

19,895 

629 

*"*45* 

18,665 
1,283 


5,232 
489 

842 

83,448 

18,478 

576 

657 

150 

2,192 

6,491 
500 


2,766 
289 

466 
87,858 
9,061 

668 

600 
2,012 

200 

8,106 
2,015 


2,980 
125 

468 
73,008 
16,769 
2,782 


Mfln<1# 4" 




1,115 


Brazil do.... 






Paraguay do.... 














120 

12,664 
489 




Greece, Turkey, 

Trebizonde.hales. . 

Seed leal do.... 


1,684 


9,827 
226 


U.461 
226 


9,992 
166 


1,469 
60 


9,827 
226 


2,689 
1,275 









Total of imports and sales in 


the Netherlands during 


1897. 




Variety. 


Stock. 


Sales. 


Variety. 


Stock. 


Sales. 


Maryland hhds.. 

Virginia, Kentucky, Mason 

County hhds.. 

Java hales.. 

Sumatra do — 

Borneo do 

Moluccas ....do.... 


10,482 

3,626 

206,128 

189,089 

17,931 

141 


10,212 | 

4,107 1 

201,896! 

189,089 

17,981 j 

| 


Menada bales.. 

Mexico do — 

Manila do — 

Greece, Turkey, TreW- 

zonde bales.. 

Seed leaf do.... 


994 
3,821 
12,276 

18,189 
961 


994 
3.695 
11,967 

18,676 
1, 024 




1 





UNITED STATES MANUFACTURES. 

As to the importation of American machinery and hardware, no 
statistics are obtainable. It is the general opinion that the sale of 
these articles is on the increase, and many dealers seem to be anxious 
to handle our wares. Of course, English and German competition is 
strongly felt. Some time ago, a representative importer of American 
and English machinery pointed out to me in his show room two 
machines, one English, the other American, stating that the English 
machine was sold 50 per cent cheaper than the American. The only 
difference seemed to be in the finish of the steel. Still, that dealer 
said that in spite of the much higher price there was sale for such 
machinery. Some of these people, he said, are proud of the looks of 
the interior of their machine shops, and will take only the finest looking 
machinery, provided it be good also in all other respects, and will just 
as soon pay the 50 per cent additional. Some of the small manufac- 
turers, especially those just beginning, prefer the best machinery they 
can get at the lowest figure. 

American hardware is also coming to the front, and the same may 
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be said of tools. I have reason to believe that our tools are bought 
through German houses in small quantities. This indirect importa- 
tion Betakes them higher in price than they should be. I have noted 
many United States tools in the machine shops here. They are easily 
recognized by their finish. 

Factories that imitate the manufacture of American machinery or 
parts thereof have at first tried to use German tools, the same being 
very much cheaper, but I have been told by one man that they did 
not answer. Some tools are not made fine enough to fit certain parts, 
and the metal of which most, if not all, of them are made is not last- 
ing like the American material. They are very soon replaced by 
American tools, which are said to last two or three times as long. 

As to methods of introducing United States manufactures here, I 
have given some hints in former reports as regards the undesirability 
of the cash system, the sending of catalogues broadcast, and the 
importation through German agents. The situation has practically 
remained unchanged. 

There is another drawback to the introduction of American machin- 
ery and hardware. Many people have experienced difficulty in getting 
defective parts replaced, on account of there not being a stock here. 
It would seem advisable, with every shipment of machinery or hard- 
ware, to send some extra parts to be ready to replace broken ones when 
required. 

EXPORTS. 

I have not been able to procure a complete table of exports from 
Rotterdam for 1897. 

The following gives the quantities of some of the principal articles 
exported from this city: 

Pounds. 

Metal articles 366,226,226 

Metal,raw 561,311,001 

Oils: 

Ground nut 4, 078, 510 

Cottonseed 87,224,671 

Sesame 25,994,489 

Petroleum 258,634,854 



Pounds. 
17,976,808 

8,560,429 
13,099,733 

2,449,311 



Ashes 

Bark 

Beer and malt extract. . . 

Butter.... 

Cereals: 

Wheat 1,830,833,876 

Rye 601,853,595 

Barley 409,852,777 

Oats 495,415,507 

Bice 48,807,195 

Cheese 29,645,256 

Coffee 60,864,597 

Cotton,raw 8,220,953 

Drapers* wares 51,880,408 

Drops, dyestuffs, and 

chemicals 316,304,985 

Earthenware, bricks, and 

tiles 45,017,932 

Engines and machinery . . 84, 067, 684 

Fish 71,605,408 

Fishoil 10,260,208 

Flax and hemp 12,464,808 

Flour 71,581,157 

Fruits 151,718,367 

Glass and glassware 83, 750, 321 

Groundnuts 71,581,157 

Hides, skins, and leather. 26, 596, 294 

Lard 22,434,010 

Manure 189,562,531 

Margarine: 

Butter 80,935,275 

Raw 22,456,056 

Meat 61,911,782 

Mercury 26,885,097 



Palm and other . 

Palm nuts 

Paper 

Potato flour and its prod- 
ucts 



97,462,273 
54,455,825 
98,638,218 

36,219,373 
30,551,347 

Rattans 1,503,537 

Seeds 206,388,038 



Sirup . 

Spices 

Spirits 

Stone : 

Sugar: 

Raw 

All other 

Tallow, suet, etc 

Tea 

Tobacco and cigars . . . 

Vinegar 

Wine 

Wood: 

For shipbuilding . 

Dyewoods 

Hardwoods 

Wool 

Yarns 



19,034,516 

4,704,616 

58,854,002 

84,722,778 

87,511,269 
47,601,723 
18,331,249 

1,194,893 
39,588,593 

2,114,211 
51,567,799 

783,426,656 

86,852,094 

11,951,137 

5,121,286 

38,194,849 
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The following table gives the declared value of exports from the 
consular district of Rotterdam for the years 1896 and 1897: 



Article. 



1807. 



1800. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



Alum 

Antiquities 

Balances and weights 

Beans and pease 

Beef extract (returned American goods) . . . 

Beeswax 

Bicycles (returned American goods) 

Books and printed matter 

Bottles and cases 

Bulbs 

Candle pitch 

Carboleum 

Carbolic add 

Cheese 

Chicory roots 

Chloride of— 

Barium 

Manganese 

Zinc 

Church symbols 

Cloves 

Cocoa powder 

Cocoa butter 

Coffee 

Earthenware 

Emery stone 

Empty grain bags (returned American 

Ptaandtow.-I.Iirr*l"I."JI".."I.*.J."-I"".I 
furniture. ........... ............ ........... 

Fusel oil 

Gin 

Glycerin 

Grease (returned American goods) 

Hardware (returned American goods) 

Herring 

Human hair 

Indigo w 

Jewelry 

Leather (returned American goods) 

Linen 

Machinery 

Mackerel 

Madder 

Matches 

Metal capsules 

Mineral water 

Keats 1 - foot oil (returned American goods) 

Nutmegs 

Oleo oil(returned American goods) 

Opium 

Paintings 

Paints 

Paper 

Patent oil 

Peatmoss 

Pepper 

Pipes (Gondaclay) 

Plants 

Potato flour 

Prussiate of potash 

Bags and paper stock 

Boots andnerbs 

Bcpe 

Rubber 

8ardels 

Seeds 

Shoe blacking 

Silverware 

Skins and hides 

8ponges (returned American goods) 

Staves and headings 

Straw covers 

Sugar 

Tin „ 

Tinfoil 

Tobacco 

Tortoise shells 

Vegetables in brine 

Wine 

Woolen manufactures 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Increase over 1890, $116,886.78. 



$4,818.91 

1,221.80 

481.60 

680.54 

120.86 

832.13 

375.00 

8,084.23 

1,850.72 

216,048.72 

2,790.62 

2,115.60 

1,751.66 

56,628.86 

1,106.50 

602.16 
042.82 
8,188.60 
2,524.62 
2,777.50 
1,587.28 
2,422.08 
185,584.80 
11,857.86 
5,289.82 

4,208.06 

67,511.45 

1,278.66 

122.22 

04,072.52 

21,048.60 

2,800.00 

25.00 

457,758.69 

8,899.50 

63,882.28 

702.18 

3,818.40 

577.88 

186.50 

5,887.87 

11,691.64 

8',840!S8 

18,319.27 

1,451.06 

84,288.71 

69.60 

1,051.08 

26,062.86 

888.81 

1,482.90 

3,847.24 

46,170.77 

10,699.45 

1,050.00 

57,491.61 

928.00 

2,276.52 

67,956.83 

4,842.50 

213.14 

19,956.83 

3,756.80 

85,867.85 

111.80 

23,383.78 

20,783.63 

235.82 

750.41 

1,526.56 

203,187.83 

183,477.63 

1,038.64 

884,276.33 

424.00 

6,448.54 

1,534.72 

1,518.22 

746.32 



2,831,832.02 



$1,760.50 
221.80 
890.46 

10, 94a 84 



1,949.45 

770.88 

247,806.16 

2.244.95 

2,887.70 



68,808.80 
280.40 



2,411.62 
3,629.57 



1,257.49 



187,569.69 
15,698.10 
5,248.95 

6,829.86 

51,417.54 

4,682.59 



100,862.98 

68,867.22 

4,869.55 

687.92 

587,045.86 

5,616.80 

8,268.69 



170 J 



170.00 
5,510.20 
9,451.08 
5,184.11 
1,646.74 
19,870.97 



21,629.14 
318.72 



80,886.72 
968.71 
419.48 

4,729.87 
40,181.05 



611.40 
57,201.90 



2,849.98 
54,287.26 
8,144.33 



162,482.72 

738.10 

4,000.84 

853.64 

29.944.60 

14,148.12 



4,100.60 

102,284.16 

56,654.23 

556.21 

202,151.55 



14,821.86 

901.70 

1,192.24 

85,625.40 



2,214,995.29 



$4,318.91 
*""259."80 



882.13 

875.00 

2,084.78 

680.84 



554.67 
"1,751*65 



913.19 

602.16 

942 8? 

6,776.9b 



2,777.50 

829.79 

2,422.06 



16,098.91 
■"122.22' 



$547.70 

*289.«B 

10,814.48 

3i,"257."44 
""*722."26 
6,"764."4& 

i,"t04.*S 

"2,684.86 

3,840.74 

4.18 

2,6*8.80 



60,618.54 

702.18 

8,642.57 

577.88 

16.50 

377.67 

2,240.46 



7,198.64 



1,451.06 
12,659.67 



1,051.08 



1,063.47 



5,989.72 

10,699.45 

488.60 

289.71 

928.00 



13,669.57 

1,198.17 

213.14 



8,018.70 
81,277.01 



6,685.51 
235.82 
750.41 



100,903.67 
126,823.40 

482.43 
182,124.78 

424.00 



569.485.09 



3,408.98 



6,290.46 

42,318.53 

1,559.55 

562.92 

129,291.66 

1,617.30 



3,785.73 

TdsTro 



249.12 



4,823.86 
74.90 



1,382.63 



578.46 



142,525.89 



741.84 
6,560.82 



2,574.04 



8,373.32 



34,879.06 
452,598.86 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



RATBS OF EXCHANGE. 

Official discounts changed in April from 3£ to 3 per cent and were 
held at that figure, even while, in September-October, Berlin went 
up to 4 and 5 and London from 2 to 2£ and 3. 

The stock of money in the Netherlands remained the same during 
the whole year. 

Exchange rates declined in November to 12.044- florins on London, 
47.85 florins on Paris, and 59.05 florins on Berlin, after they had been, 
in March, 12.10£, 48.10, and 59.25 florins. 

On New York they were, in the beginning of 1897, 249; subse- 
quently they went down to 248, and during the four last months of 
the year they were 247£. 

S. Listoe, Consul. 

Rotterdam, July 30, 1898. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

In accordance with directions received from the Department of 
State, under date of August 5, 1898, I submit the following report on 
the commerce and industries of my consular district during the first 
six months of the present year. 

This report gives but little statistical information, as few figures 
could be obtained for the period; information relating to quality and 
fluctuation of prices of articles, even, could be had in very few cases. 
The cause of this is that information from official sources can not be 
obtained, and the business men who provided me with considerable 
data for the annual report submitted July 30 at present state that 
they have nothing to add. 

Rotterdam as a port, I am informed, has grown in importance. 
Several new steamship lines have been established, and the number 
of ships entered and cleared has increased considerably. 

The new harbor, Maashaven, mentioned in former reports, has not 
yet been completed. 

Below, I give the imports and exports of the principal articles in my 
consular district, these being the only figures I have been able to 
obtain from official publications. 

Imports of principal articles into the consular district of Rotterdam 
during the first six months of 1898 were: 



Pounds. 

85,150,800 

5,942,200 

6,629,800 

1,223,200 



Ashes 

Bark 

Beer and malt extract . . 

Butter 

Cereals? 

Wheat 1,128,080,800 

Rye 485,947,000 

Barley 845,814,200 

Corn 775,616,600 

Oats 218,950,600 

Buckwheat 26,318,600 

Rice 83,899,800 

Other kinds 1,676,400 

Coal 2,326,746,400 

Coffee 88,231,000 

Cotton, raw 52,604,200 

Drapers' wares 28,391,000 

Drugs, dyestuffs, chem- 
icals 231,081,400 



Pounds. 

Earthenware 133,821,600 

Engines and machinery . 47, 680, 600 

Fish 6,298,600 

Fish oil 5,522,000 

Flax and hemp 80,863,800 

Flour 104,423,000 



Fruits 

Glass and glassware 

Ground nuts 

Hides, skins, and leather 

Lard 

Manure 185;871,40tf 

Margarin: 

Butter 

Raw.. 

Meat 

Mercery... 

Metal articles 267,572,800 

Metal, raw 499,620,000 



86,049,5 

19,412,6 

19,272,000 

20,818,600 

41,813,200^ 



2,442,000 
46,934,800 
21,340,000 
16,867,400 
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Oils: 

Ground-nut 

Cotton-seed 

Sesame and other edi- 
ble 

Palm and other 

Petroleum 

Palm nuts 

Paper 

Potato flour and its prod- 
ucts 

Rattans. 

Salt 



Pounds. 

1,518,000 

87,687,000 

10,876,800 
47,471,600 
845,845,000 
22,180,400 
48,579,800 

17,562,600 
885,000 
28,578,000 
25,100,240 
14,500,200 
2,059,200 
18,282,000 



Stone s 

Sugar: 

Raw 

All others 

Sulphur 

Tallow, suet, etc 

Tobacco and cigars 

Wine 

Wood f or— 

Shipbuilding and tim- 
ber 

Dyewoods 

Hardwoods 

Wool 

Yarns 



Pounds. 
1,610,481,400 

40,400,800 
26,980,800 
785,400 
82,146,400 
80,818,200 
81,413,800 



489,524,800 
11,706,200 
21,608,400 
20,592,000 
82,472,000 



Sirup 

Spices 

Spirits 

Exports of principal articles from the consular district of Rotterdam 
daring the first six months of 1898 were: 



Ashes 

Bark 

Beer and malt extract .. . 

Butter 

Cereals: 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Corn 

Oats 

Rice 

Cheese 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton, raw. ....... .. 

Drapers' wares 

Drugs, dyestuffs, chem- 
icals 

Earthenware 

Engines and machinery . . 

Fish 

Fish oil 

Flax and hemp 

Flour 

Fruits 

Glass and glassware 

Ground nuts 

Hides, skins, and leather. 

Lard 

Manure 

Margarin: 

Butter 

Raw 

Meat 

Mercery 



Pounds. 
89,508,200 
1,474,000 
6,078,600 
1,115,400 

1,080,816,600 

878,851,600 

220,484,000 

154,044,000 

802,082,000 

40,724,200 

18,006,400 

625,220,200 

86,656,400 

86,825,800 

29,924,400 

191,065,600 
41,187,800 
50,878,400 
24,068,600 

8,986,400 
45,161,600 
28,166,600 
40,284,200 
20,148,200 

6,126,000 

18,405,200 

16,717,800 

144,448,200 

87,642,000 
16,801,400 
26,878,000 
17,888,800 



Metal articles 

Metal, raw 

Oils: 

Ground-nut 

Cotton-seed 

Sesame 

Petroleum 

Palm and other 

Palm nuts 

Paper... 

Potato flour and its prod- 
ucts 

Rags 

Rattans 

Seeds 

Sirup 

Spices 

Spirits 

Stone 

Sugar: 

Raw 

All others 

Sulphur 

Tallow, suet, etc 

Tar and pitch 

Tea 

Tobacco and cigars 

Vinegar ... 

Wine 

Wood f or— 

Shipbuilding 

Dyewoods 

Hardwoods 

Wool 

Yarns 



Pounds. 
128,682,400 
191,028,800 

2,996,400 
15,318,600 
12,248,000 
264,495,000 
72,652,800 
20,785,600 
41,001,400 

24,750,000 

18,878,200 

2,580,600 

168,222,400 

9,798,800 

2,280,800 

88,680,400 

82,678,200 

45,286,400 
80,228,000 

785,000 
11,248,600 
11,686,400 

554,400 

15,140,400 

1,137,400 

30,657,000 

841,897,600 

36,612,400 

4,945,600 

3,412,200 

16,519,800 



I snbmit below information relating to some of the representative 
articles, entering into the trade of the United States. 

CEREALS. 

Imports of wheat during the first six months of the present year 
were abont 30 per cent larger than last year. The wheat was mostly 
imported from southern and northern Russian ports. Considerable 
quantities came from Reval, Liban, Riga, and St. Petersburg. Odessa 
was the principal shipping point in southern Russia. The imports 
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from the United States were larger than they were last year for the 
same period. Imports from La Plata also increased. 

Generally speaking, the quality of wheat was very good; only the 
produce of the countries on the Danube was of inferior quality. 

Prices in Europe did -not fluctuate much during the first three 
months of the year. Toward the middle of April, there was a sudden 
rise in prices on account of the war between the United States and 
Spain. Prices were even raised from $10 to $20 per last of 2,400 kilo- 
grams (about 5,292 pounds). This rise was followed by a standstill 
of business, which, however, did not effect lower quotations. 

In the beginning of May, France and Italy decreed a temporary abo- 
lition of duties on foreign produce, in order to replenish their stocks 
of grain. This caused a sudden demand, and prices were again driven 
up tremendously. Highest quotations were reached between May 10 
and 17; then a heavy fall followed, which continued till about the 
middle of June, when Russian wheat could be had at $40 less per last 
of 2,400 kilograms (about 5,292 pounds) than a month before. 

Imports of rye were of more importance than last year. Every 
country producing rye to any extent had its share of the imports. 
Southern Russia and the countries on the Danube supplied large 
quantities. There was a fair consumption, prices remaining nearly 
stationary during the first three months of the year, fluctuating only 
slightly now and then on account of sudden demands for home con- 
sumption. In April and May, rye followed the fluctuations of wheat 
Quotations for Russian rye were, for January, February, and March, 
♦55.20; for April, $74, and for June down again at tSS. May showed 
the highest quotations for western rye, viz, $76; in February, they 
were $56, all per last of 2,100 kilograms (about 4,630 pounds). 

Of barley, imports were about 30 per cent larger for the period than 
they were last year. Imports from the United States, however, did 
not show any increase. Rotterdam was at times entirely without 
stock, and prices fluctuated in accordance with the number and size of 
cargoes received from day to day. Russian barley was quoted in Jan- 
uary at $41.60; in February at $46.40, but in May it could not be had 
under $56. In June, it was again down at $42 per last of 2,000 kilo- 
grams (about 4,410 pounds). 

Imports of oats were considerably less for the period than last year, 
probably 40 per cent. Prices did not vary much, and the trade was 
rather slow during the whole of the period. Quotations in January 
for American clipped oats were $2.72 per 100 kilograms (about 220 
pounds); in February, $2.92; in March, $2.86; in April, $3.50; in May, 
$2.96, and in June, $3.60. 

Imports of linseed were about 55 per cent smaller than last year for 
the same period. Southern Russia supplied most, northern Russia 
came next, then the United States and La Plata. The prices of this 
article were not materially influenced by the quotations of other 
cereals. 

Although corn was imported to an enormous extent during the first 
six months of 1897, the imports for the same period of the present 
year are said to show an increase of 20 per cent, the United States 
having the lion's share. 

Prices were in January from $35.20 to $36 per last of 2,000 kilograms 
(about 4,410 pounds); in February and March, about the same; in 
April, from $48 to $50; toward the end of May, again $36, and in June, 
$32. In June the selling prices here were lower than the offers from 
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the United States. This was due to the declining market, on account 
of which the importers here wanted to get rid of their comparatively 
large stocks, fearing heavy losses by holding on. 

The condition in which corn arrived was considerably better than 
last year. A few steamers discharged sotne slightly heated corn, but 
they were exceptions. Corn seemed to lend itself better to shipping 
this year. Perhaps the many complaints from Europe last year as 
regards arrivals of corn in damaged condition may have led to a more 
careful inspection of shipments in the United States. A large part of 
the corn imported was again exported to Germany. 

PETROLEUM. 

There is nothing new regarding this article. 

The Pure Oil Company, having built tanks here, tries to get its share 
in the sales of petroleum for consumption, competing with other 
companies. 

Prices were about on the same base as last year, and fluctuated 
more or less between $3.54 and $3.72, duties and wooden barrel 
included, per 220 pounds net, or between $2.74 and $3 in bulk, duties 
included, according to the conditions at different selling points. These 
are retail prices, however. 

OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 

Prices for oleo and neutral lard were steady during the first six 
months of the year, and there were no fluctuations of importance. 

The trade in oleo was fairly good, so far as the quantity disposed of 
is concerned, but competition between manufacturers was very keen. 
This caused small profits. 

A glance at the prices of neutral lard will at once show that the 
same remarks can be applied to this commodity. Prices kept steady, 
and have only gone up and down in sympathy with oleo. 

For some time, a second grade of neutral lard has been coming to 
this market from the United States, made from the fat of the back of 
the hogs. This is weaker in body than prime neutral lard, but the 
flavor is very good indeed, and the article is another proof of the 
great perfection which is now reached by our packers in preparing 
these goods. 

Quotations for oleo oil, for prime grade, per 100 kilograms, or 220 
pounds, were: January, $15.20, $14.80, $14.40, $14, $14.40; February, 
$14.40, $14.80,. $15.60, $15.20; March, $14.80, $14.60, $14.80, $15.20, 
$14.60, $14.80; April, $14.80, $15.20, $15.80, $16, $15.60, $15.80, $16, 
$16.60, $17.20, $18,^18.24; May, $16, $16.40, $16, $16.40, $16.80, $16.40, 
$16, $16.40, $16.80; June, $16, $15.60. 

Quotations for neutral lard per 100 kilograms, or 220 pounds,- were; 
January, $13:60, $14, 14.20, $14; February, $13.80, $14, $14.40, $14.60, 
$14.80; March, $14.40, $14* $14.40; April, $14.40, $15, $14.80, $15, $15.40, 
$15.60, $16, $16.40, $16.40, $16.80; May, $16, $16.40, $16, $15.80; June, 
$16, $15.60, $15.20, $15, $14.80. 

Prices for the second grades were regularly quoted from 40 cents to 
60 cents below the prices of prime qualities. Very little of the second 
grade was shipped to this market. 

The imports during the first half year were: Oleo, 125,019 tierces; 
neutral lard; about 115,000 tierces. 
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COTTON-SEED OIL. 

The markets for cotton-seed oil were, as a rule, low daring the first 
six months of the year. The only time there was any demand was in 
April, just before the war. Cotton-seed oil on the spot was then taken 
at pretty fair prices. 

TOBACCO. 

During the first six months of the year, 4,200 hogsheads and about 
600 cases of leaf tobacco were imported at Rotterdam from the United 
States. Prices did not advance, and business was done on a very lim- 
ited scale. The business in old-crop tobacco was fair. Virginia 
tobacco attracted attention, considering the dullness of the market, 
and some sales were effected at current prices. There was little 
demand for Ohio tobacco, and sales at the beginning of the year were 
very small. The lower grades of Maryland tobacco were offered at 
low figures. There was a little more demand for high-colored Mary- 
land at §ood prices. 

The high prices asked in the United States for seed-leaf tobacco 
made the importation here very difficult. 

LUMBER. 

The following statement shows the imports and exports of lumber 
at Rotterdam from January 1 to June 30, 1898: 

Lumber for shipbuilding, etc., was imported by sea in full cargoes 
from the countries named as follows: 



UNSAWED. 

Tons. | 

Prussia 1,381 Russia (Baltic) . 

Riode la Plata 730 | 

SAWED. 



Tons. 
256 



Tons. 



Tons. 

Prussia 7,611 

Norway 1,767 

Russia (Baltic) 4,884 

None of the aforesaid lumber was exported. 

Value of unsawed lumber imported in other ways from — 

Prussia $187,546 Spain 

Belgium 286 Austria 

Great Britain 4,270 Java 

United States of America 812, 037 

Russia 1,881,080 

Hamburg 15,396 

Of the above lumber, the following quantities were exported : To 
Denmark, 33,000 pounds; Great Britain, 7,902 pounds; Prussia, 
41,602,429 pounds; Belgium, 57,860 pounds. 

Value of sawed lumber for shipbuilding imported in other ways 
from — 



United States of America 8,242 

Sweden 2,028 

Java 1,218 



$1,610 

11,040 

8 

5,400 

20,000 



France 

Rio de la Plata. 



Prussia - $614,768 

Belgium 8,290 

Russia 888,619 

Sweden 58,624 

Norway 181,400 

UnitedStates 268,554 

Great Britain 18,288 



Hamburg $5,180 

France 44,978 

Bremen 256 

Countries on the Danube 91,720 

Mecklenburg 41,500 

Italy 1,200 
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Of the above lumber, the following quantities were exported to — 



Pounds. 

Prussia 216,686,889 

Belgium 8,679,214 

Africa, west coast 180,218 

Countries on the Danube . . 428, 245 



France 

Great Britain . 
Hamburg 



Pounds. 
2,038 
278,981 
19,800 



Value of unsawed hard woods for the manufacture of furniture, 
etc., imported at Rotterdam from — 



Great Britain $96, 768.80 

France 6,816.00 

Hamburg 27,812.00 

United States of America . . 70, 600. 00 



Java $117,600.00 

Italy 740.00 

Prussia 472.00 

Belgium 745.60 



The following quantities of unsawed hard wood were exported to — 

Pounds. 

Russia 24,200 

Belgium 76,148 

Prussia 4,806,254 



Pounds. 

Great Britain 84,880 

Hamburg 151,800 

Bremen 44,297 



Value of sawed hard wood imported from — 



Prussia -. $455 

Belgium 17,780 

GreatBritain 48,582 



United States of America $126,978 

Hamburg 42,894 

France 11,748 



Of sawed hard woods, the following quantities were exported: To 
Africa, west coast, 7,920 pounds; Prussia, 4,892,371 pounds. 

AMERICAN MACHINERY, HARDWARE, FURNITURE, ETC. 

These lines of American manufactures are coming more and more 
to the front. As a sign of the times, it may be observed that the 
American self-feeding stove is getting to be generally used here. 
The old Dutch pot stove has almost entirely disappeared for heating 
purposes; at least, the only Dutch stoves yet to be seen are the open 
grates. 

When you enter a store to buy a stove, the American self-feeder 
will be presented to you for inspection first, and in some of the large 
Rotterdam hardware stores, only the American stove seems to be 
handled. One dealer told me that he sold as many as 600 American 
self-feeding stoves of one kind this year. Though no such marked 
preference is shown with the other lines mentioned, the people here 
are getting better acquainted with their good qualities and commence 
to appreciate them. Lathes, drilling and boring machines have 
grown much in favor. If American electric-light fixtures could be 
sold at lower prices, they would certainly come into demand. 

Furniture is not yet introduced to a greater extent than last year, 
but favorable results in that direction may be looked for, as some of 
our manufacturers have commenced offering goods on easier terms. 
It is possible that purchases will now be made in the United States, 
which would never be done under the "cash against documents' 
system. 

I have noticed that most of the agents and dealers handling Amer- 
ican goods or representing American firms are very reticent about 
giving information relating to the introduction or sale of our manu- 
factures. I am under the impression that most of these merchants 
are afraid that an expression of opinion in regard to the line of 
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articles they handle might lead to the appointment of agents here by 
competing manufacturers. This is what they wish to prevent. 
Every agent handling a well-introduced article wishes to have the 
monopoly of it. 

It has happened of late, that American manufacturers have requested 
me by letter to point out to them reliable agents. In more than one 
case, when I applied to agents of good standing, I found that the 
manufacturer was already represented, either by the agent to whom 
the representation was proffered or by someone known to him. The 
only way I can explain such an action on the part of the manufac- 
turer is that, not receiving any orders, he becomes dissatisfied with 
the agent and tries to replace him. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that slowness in making sales is not necessarily the fault of the 
agent. It takes a very long time in this country before people recog- 
nize the value of things entirely new to them. When articles are 
offered "as per catalogue or price list" it is hard to place them. 

When reliable agents, trying to introduce a new article, find that 
their principals are looking for other representatives, they will inva- 
riably drop the article, and when a well-known agent drops a certain 
article no other reliable person is likely to take it up. I have had it 
said to me more than once, "This article was tried by so and so, and 
dropped; I do not care for it." 

Agencies in new articles manufactured in the United States, Eng- 
land, Germany, and France are numerous, and it is to the advantage 
of the manufacturer, when he has a trustworthy agent, to exercise as 
much patience as possible in awaiting results. 

DISCOUNT RATES. 

Netherlands. — From January 1 to June 30, 3 per cent. 

Great Britain. — From January 1 to May 26, 3£ per cent; from May 
26 to June 2, 3 per cent; from June 2 to June 30, 2£ per cent. 

Germany. — From January 1 to January 21, 5 per cent; January 21 
to February 18, 4 per cent; February 18 to April 9, 3 per cent; April 
9 to June 30, 4 per cent. 

France. — From January 1 to June 30, 2 per cent. 

RATES OF EXCHANGE. 

The following are the rates of exchange, expressed in Dutch 
guilders: 

Great Britain (pound sterling). — January, 12.05; April, 12. 13±; 
June, 12.04. 

France (100 francs). — January, 47.87$; February, 47.75; April, 
47. 87$; June, 47.70. 

Germany (100 marks). — January, 59.10; April, 58.80; June, 58.95. 

New York ($100).— January, 248.87$; February, 248; April, 250.75; 
June, 248. 

S. Listoe, Consul. 

Rotterdam, November ?8, 1898. 
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FREIGHT RATES FROM ROTTERDAM. 

The following report was made in answer to inquiries by the director 
of the Philadelphia Museum, to whom a copy has been sent: 

Rates to Capetown, Port Natal, Fort Elizabeth, East London, etc, per steamers 
of Union Steamship Company f Limited. 

[Per ton weight] 





Class 1. 


Class 2. 


Classa 


Class 4. 




Flor- 
ins. 


United 
States 
equiv- 
alent. 


Flor- 
ins. 


United 
States 
equiv- 
alent. 


Flor- 
ins. 


United 
States 
equiv- 
alent. 


Flor- 
ins. 


United 
States 
equiv- 
alent. 


St. Helena (including lighterage) 
per steamer 


53.9 

47.6 
46.0 

53.9 
51.3 

55.0 
52.6 

57.6 
55.0 


$13.06 

11.56 
10.95 

13.08 
12.48 

13.38 
12.77 

13.99 
13.38 


53.9 

33.9 
33.6 

41.3 
46.0 

41.3 
40.0 

43.9 
42.6 


$13.06 

8.21 
7.91 

10.03 
9.78 

10.08 
9.73 

10.64 
10.34 


53.9 

25.0 
26.0 

32.6 
32.6 

32.6 
32.6 

35.0 
35.0 


$13.08 

6.08 
6.08 

7.91 
7.91 

7.91 
7.91 

8.62 
8.62 


53.9 

22.6 
22.6 

30.0 
30.0 

30.0 
30.0 

82.6 
82.6 


$18.06 


Capetown, Port Elizabeth ( Algoa 
Per mail steamer. 


5.47 


Per intermediate steamer 

East London (including lighter- 

^tV»r mail steamer 


5.47 
7.30 


Per intermediate steamer 

Port Natal (including lighterage) : 
Per mail steamer 


7.30 
7.80 


Per intermediate steamer 

Delagoa Bay: 

Per mail steamer ..- 


7.30 
7.91 


Per intermediate steamer 


7.91 



All freights with 10 per cent primage. 

Agents at Rotterdam, Messrs. Kuyper, Van Dam & Smeer. 

The rates include railroad freight from Nine Elms Station, London, to South- 
ampton. 

Bicycles and boots and shoes are considered freight of the first class. Machin- 
ery, furniture, merchant iron, hardware, and glassware are in the second class. 
Iron pipes (loose) are in the fourth class. There is no regular direct connection 
between Rotterdam and the ports above mentioned. 

Freight rates on machinery from Rotterdam to Java by direct steamers of the 

ki Rotterdamsche Uoyd." 



Weight of pieces. 



Batavia, Sam a- 
rang, Surabaya. 



Florins. 



United 

States 
equiva- 
lent. 



Padang, north 
coast of Java. 



Florins. 



United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 



South coast of 
Java. 



Florins. 



United 
States 

equiva- 
lent. 



1 to 2 tons 

2 to 4 tons 

4 to 5 tons 

5to8tons 

More than 8 tons 



35.00 
40.00 
46.00 
50.00 
60.00 



$14.21 
16.24 
18.27 
20.30 
24.36 



40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
65.00 
65.00 



$16.24 
18.27 
20.80 
22.33 
26.39 



45.00 
50.00 
56.00 
60.00 
70.00 



$18.27 
20.30 
22.33 
24.36 
28.42 



Pieces weighing less than 500 kilograms (about 1.100 pounds) pay according to 
the second class of the freight tariff. Pieces weighing from 500 to 1,000 kilograms 
(about 2,200 pounds) pay 5 florins ($2.08) above the freight of the second-class 
tariff. 

Agents at Rotterdam, Messrs. Ruys & Co. 

C R 98— VOL 2 32 
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Freight tariff. 





Class 1. 


Class 2. 


Classa 


Class 4. 


Class 5. 


To- 




United 


United 




United 




United 




United 


Flo- 


States 


Flo- 


States 


Flo- 


States 


Flo- 


States 


Flo- 


States 




rins. 


equiva- 
lent. 


rins. 


equiva- 
lent. 


rins. 


equiva- 
lent. 


rins. 


equiva- 
lent. 


rins. 


equiva- 
lent. 


Batavia, Sama- 
rang, Surabaya . 




















17.00 


$6.90 


21.00 


$8.53 


24.00 


la 96 


27.00 


$10.96 


32.00 


$12.99 


Padang 


20.00 


a 12 


24.00 


9.74 


27.00 


30.00 


12.18 


36.00 


14.62 


All the ports of 
the north coast 










































of Java from St 






















Nicholas Point 






















to Banjoe Wan- 






















gle, Inclusive, 






















provided steam- 






















er touches at 






















suchport8 


20.00 


8.12 


24.00 


9.74 


27.00 


10.96 


30.00 


12.18 


36.00 


14.62 


All the ports of 
the south coast 










































of Java, pro- 
















• 






vided steamer 






















touches at such 






















ports ...... 


24.00 


9.74 


29.00 


11.77 


32.00 


12.99 


35.00 


14.21 


40.00 


16.24 


Atjeh, when 




steamer touches 






















there 


21.00 


8.53 


25.00 


10.51 


28.00 


11.87 


31.00 


12.59 


36.00 


14.62 







The freights are per cubic meter or per 1,000 kilograms weight 
(2,200 pounds), at the option of the steamship company. Furniture is 
considered freight of the second class. Iron staves, plates, and rails 
are freight of the first class. Ironwork and steel work are freight of 
the second class. Bicycles are freight of the second class. Glassware 
is freight of the first class. Boots and shoes freight of the third class. 
Tin work freight of the first class. Iron pipes freight of the first class. 
Goods must be delivered alongside the steamers under the hoisting 
apparatus of the steamers. 

Freight rates per "Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company/' 



To— 



Columbo ... 
Rangoon ... 

Manila 

Tientsin 

Perth 

Wellington. 

Aden 

Madras 

Bangkok ... 

HioKO 

Melbourne . 
Brisbane ... 
Auckland .. 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Singapore .. 
Yokohama . 
Adelaide ... 
Hobart 



Machinery. 



Furniture, bi- 
cycles, boots 
and shoes. 



$10.34 to $15. 

8.53 to 11. 

9. 73 to 12. 

19. 

18. 

8. 

9. 

7. 91 to 10. 

5. 88 to 9. 

14 

16. 

18. 



$9.12 
$9. 12 to 10. 34 
10.34 to 11 56 
19.46 
18.25 
8.52 
9.73 
9.73 
7.91 
14.60 
16.42 
18.25 



8. 52 to 
6. 69 to 



5. 47 to 8. 
6.08to 9. 

14. 

17. 



03 



6.08to 7.30 

6.09to 7.91 

14.60 

17.03 



Hardware. 



(a) 

$7.30 

$9. 12 to 10.34 

10. 34 to 11. 56 

19.46 

18.25 

8.52 

9 73 

8.52to 9. 73 

6.69to 7.91 

14.60 

16.42 

18.25 

(b) 

(c) 

6. 08 to 7.30 

6. 69 to 7.91 

14.60 

17.08 



Glassware. 



$4. 87 to $10.34 


9. 12 to 


10*4 


10.34to 11.56 




19.46 




18.25 




6.80 




9.73 


8. 52 to 


9.73 


6. 69 to 


7.91 




14.60 




16.42 




18.25 


(o) 

(c) 

6. 08 to 




7.30 


6. 69 to 


7.91 




14.60 




17.08 



o Fluctuating between I 
b Fluctuating between \ 
c Fluctuating between j 



i.35 and $7.91. 
K74 and $7.91. 
>.35 and $7.91. 



Five per cent primage in addition charged per 40 cubic feet, or 20 hundredweight. 
The steamship company is not bound to take goods at the above rates. 
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Freight rates of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company from Rotterdam (via 
Southampton) to Callao and Valparaiso: 

Machinery, furniture, iron (black, corrugated), iron fencing, iron sheets in 
cases, iron tanks, iron vises, hardware, bicycles, glass ware? boots and shoes, 47.6 
florins ($11.55) per ton + 5 per cent per 40 cubic feet, or 1,000 kilograms (2,200 

Sounds) + 6 d. (12 cents) per ton for wharfage at Colon; for Peruvian ports, 2 
orins (40 cents) per set of bills of lading for consular visa. 
Iron pipe, pipes and bends (cast iron for underground use) not exceeding 6 
inches in diameter, according to weight; over 6 inches but not exceeding 12 inches 
in diameter, according to weight and 5 florins ($1.22) additional; above 12 inches 
in diameter, according to measure when stacked. 

The foregoing rates apply only to packages and pieces not exceeding 2 tons in 
weight. 
Agents at Rotterdam, Messrs. Vroege & de Wijis. 

Freight rates to Pernambuco, Montevideo, Bahia, Rosario, Rio de Janeiro, and 

Buenos Ayres. 

There are no direct lines of steamers from this port to Brazil and River Plate. 
Goods from this port are therefore generally sent on tnrough bills of ladingvia 
Antwerp at the syndicate rates of the North German Lloyd, Lamport & Holt 
Line, Prince Line, Deutsche Dampfschifffahrt Gesellschaft " Hanza, and Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company. 

Agents at Rotterdam, Messrs. Hudig & Blokhuyzen. 

The following rates are to Montevideo and Buenos Ayres: 

Machinery, pieces of ordinary dimensions up to 2 tons, per 40 cubic feet or 2,200 
pounds, 39 florins ($9.49) plus 10 per cent 

Furniture, 24 florins ($5.84) plus 10 per cent; furniture (bent wood) 21.6 florins 
($5.23) plus 10 per cent; iron castings, 39 florins ($9.49) plus 10 per cent; iron, 
angle, bar, bundle, hoop, plate, and scrap, in bulk, 29 florins ($7.06) plus 10 per 
cent; iron, galvanized, angle, bar, sheet, ties, etc., 34 florins ($8.27) plus 10 per cent. 

Hollow ware, aluminum, iron, tin, brass, enameled, freight when measured 
amounting to not less than twice the amount of the freight when weighed, 26.6 
florins ($6.45) plus 10 per cent. When the freight computed by measure amounts 
to less than twice tbe amount of the freight when weighed, 39 florins ($9.49) plus 
lOjper cent. 

Hardware, 39 florins ($9.49) plus 10 per cent 

Bicycles, 39 florins ($9.49) plus 10 per cent. 

Glassware, 21.6 florins ($5.23) plus 10 per cent. 

Boots and shoes, 49 florins ($11.92) plus 10 per cent. 

Malleable iron tubes other than boiler tubes, per 1,000 kilograms (2,200 pounds), 
unflanged, 29 florins ($7.06) plus 10 per cent; flanged, 34 florins ($8.27) plus 10 per 
oent 

Cast and wrought iron underground pipes up to 4 inches inside diameter, 31.6 
florins ($7.66) plus 10 per cent; over 4 inch ana up to 8 inch diameter, 34 florins 
($8.27) plus 10 per cent; over 8 inches and up to 24 inches diameter, 86.6 florins 
($8.88) plus 10 per cent; over 24 inches in diameter, 46.6 florins ($11.31) plus 10 per 
cent. 

Ground pipes up to 4 inches in diameter, 31.6 florins ($7.66) plus 10 per cent; 
over 4 inches and up to 8 inches diameter, 34 florins ($8.27) plus 10 per cent; exceed- 
ing 8 inches in diameter, 36.6 florins ($8.88) plus 10 per cent. 

Rain-water pipes up to 4 inches in diameter, 86.6 norins ($8.88) plus 10 per cent; 
over 4 and up to 8 inches in diameter, 39 florins ($9.49) plus 10 per cent; exceeding 8 
inches in diameter, 41.6 florins ($10.10) plus 10 per cent, to Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Pemambuco. 

Malleable iron tubes other than boiler, per 1,000 kilograms (2,200 pounds), 
unflanged, 47.6 florins ($11.56) plus 10 per cent, 87.6 florins ($9.12) plus 10 per 
cent; flanged, 52.6 florins ($12.77) plus 10 per cent, 43.6 florins ($10.58) plus 10 
percent. 

Cast and wrought iron underground pipes up to 4 inches diameter, 47.6 florins 
($11.56) plus 10 per cent, 37.6 florins ($9.12) plus 10 per cent; over 4 inches up to 
8 inches, 52.6 florins ($12.77) plus 10 per cent, 42.6 florins ($10.34) plus 10 per cent; 
over 8 and not exceeding 15 inches, 57.6 florins ($13.99) plus 10 per cent, 47.6 florins 
($11.56) plus 10 per cent; over 15 inches in diameter by special agreement 

Cast and wrought iron soil pipes up to 4 inches diameter, 47.6 florins ($11.56) 

Sins 10 per cent 37.6 florins ($9.12) plus 10 per cent; over 4 and up to 8 inches 
iameter, 52.6 florins ($12.77) plus 10 per cent, 42.6 florins ($10.84) plus 10 per 
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cent; exceeding 8 inches in diameter, 57.6 florins ($13.99) pins 10 per cent, 47.6 
florins ($11.56) pins 10 per cent. 

Cast and wrought iron rain-water pipes np to 4 inches in diameter, 52.6 florins 
($12.77) pins 10 per cent, 42.6 florins ($10.84) pins 10 per cent; over 4 and np to 8 
inches diameter, 57.6 florins ($13.99) pins 10 per cent, 47.6 florins ($11.56) pins 10 
per cent; exceeding 8 inches diameter, 67.6 florins ($16.42) pins 10 per cent, 52.6 
florins ($12.77) pins 10 per cent per 40 cnbic feet. 

Pieces or packages np to 2 tons, by measurement, 52.6 florins ($12.77) pins 10 

Ser cent per 1,000 Kilograms; 42.6 florins ($10.34) pins 10 per cent by weight, 57.6 
orins ($13.99) pins 10 per cent per 40 cnbic feet or 1,000 kilograms, 47.6 florins 
($11.56) pins 10 per cent. 
Goods for Rosario are charged 5 florins ($1.22) more than for Bahia. 

The statement of freight rates given above is of course only an 
extract of the full tariff of freight rates; but as the rates vary for such 
an immense number of articles it was practicable to quote rates only 
for articles in which our exporters are chiefly interested. 

S. Listoe, Consul. 

Rotterdam, December 8, 1898. 



DECLARED EXPORTS, NETHERLANDS. 

Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in the 
Netherlands during the year ended June 80, 1898. 



Article. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30. 



Dec. 31. 



Mar.3L 



June 30. 



Total. 



AMSTERDAM. 



Aniline colors 

Antiquities 

Books 

Bulbs and plants 

Caraway seed 

Cassiavera 

Cinchona bark and quinine. 

Cloves 

Cocoa, manufactured 

Cocoa oeans 

Cocoa butter 

Coffee 

Diamonds: 



Rough. 
PdlShed. 



Garden seeds 

Gold in bars 

Gum dammar and copal . 

Hides and skins 

Indigo 

Liqueurs 

Mace 

Metallic capsules 

Nutmegs 

Oils, Haarlem, etc 

Paintings 

Paper 

Pepper 

Plate glass 

Rags and cotton tares ... . 

Rice 

Rubber 

Sardelles 

Straw covers 

Sugar, beet-root 

Sugar, refined 

Tin, Banka and Straits -. 

Tobacco, Sumatra 

Turf litter 

Vegetables in brine 

Sundries 



$7,006.87 

5,906.92 

404.54 

19,138.30 

26,599.15 

25,335.81 

18,186.92 

36,134.39 

1,718.19 

7,034.89 

22,158.98 

59,543.21 

59,409.51 

25,880.76 

976,395.52 

2,332.06 



$12,449 67 
2,699.18 
5,518.97 
2,522.55 
6,984.64 
18,770.41 
18,338.87 
52,615.95 



70,480.87 
56,376.80 
51,920.13 
67,376.68 

29,082.53 
502,279.14 
21,860.46 



619.15 

21,768.45 

4,443.87 

1,621.97 

6,871.94 

294.48 

13,989.64 

5,349.08 

27,667.40 

658.94 

6,111.65 

2,544.95 

8,414.73 

16,291.62 



2,687.34 
2,772.40 



492,876.86 
84,206.67 
890,676.50 



8,061.20 
4,857.81 



5,483.20 

61,281.88 
6,179,33 
5,591.05 
428.26 
1,153.84 

12,218.85 
6,880.90 
2,934.00 
769.60 
2,557.34 
3,443.74 
6,288.48 

49,817.99 
5,999.12 
1,212.50 
1,516.82 
7,064.80 
147,100.28 

16,168.00 
296,271.28 
5,839.76 
5,127.15 
8,487.08 



$6,111.01 
2,102.62 
2,134.44 
449.93 
13,675.96 
14,733.29 
10,609.39 
14,200.49 



06,554.53 
12,071.12 
102,151.51 
69,066.26 

22,425.85 

277,846.83 

1,406.92 



1,067.18 

83,670.50 

625.44 

6,958.50 



1,223.41 
6,805.59 
8,665.89 
4,877.00 
343.68 

19,751.34 
2,296.56 
7,793.31 

32,469.62 



4,454.20 



114,644.82 

16,688.17 

166,138.26 

890.72 

807.23 

4,264.74 



$5,909.14 
962.20 

7,538.77 



8,588.86 

9,838.97 

7,364.28 

99,648.20 



73,743.73 
18,867.89 
99,670.50 
42,128.85 



579,758.68 

846.60 

90,166.82 

1,026.51 

46,004.00 

16,611.28 

4,160.11 

1,022.34 

404.38 

9,818.72 

5,709.20 

8,235.00 



88,797.32 



3,417.91 
96,490.48 



1,896.06 
4,405.72 



146,842.00 

05.068.14 

2,864,884.16 

3,022.00 

002.50 

4,491.82 



$33,078.19 

11,641.02 

15,596.72 

22,110.78 

55,848.11 

68, 07a 48 

54,509.46 

202,599.08 

1,718.19 

217,819.06 

104,474.79 

818,285.35 

237,971.30 

77,838.64 

2,386,280.17 

25,942.94 

90, 106. 88 

8,106.09 

212,724.83 

27,759.92 

18,326.63 

8,322.54 

8,076.11 

42,882.80 

26,605.02 

38.713.40 

1,772 23 

62,217.65 

8,287.25 

25,909.43 

196,069.66 

5,999.12 

5,796.92 

13,149.14 

7,064.80 

901,464.56 

182,072.98 

8,714,420.20 

9,852.48 

9,008.08 

16,611.40 



Total 



2,840,989.12 



1,570,017.10 



1,099,839.81 



4,362,957.71 



9,868,308.74 
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Value of exports declared J or the United States at the several consular offices in the 
Netherlands during the year ended June 30, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 80. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 81. 


June 80. 


ROTTERDAM. 

Alum 


61,126.46 








$1,126.46 

5,151.87 

1,455.80 

760 00 


Antimony 






" "$5,i5L87* 
234.00 
760.00 
518.36 


Antlqultfes -... 


962.88 


$259.42 




Apples, dried a „. 




Balances and weights 


238.52 
106.54 






756.88 


B*ans and pea** .7. 






106.54 


Bicycles, and parts of a 






2,623.98 
489.62 
396.00 


2,623.98 

2,631.88 

821.85 


Books and printed matter — 
Bottles and cases 


295.82 

371.62 

206,848.48 


1,477.18 


$869.70 
63.78 
256.20 
883.40 


Bulbs 


9,324.24 


215,928.92 
883.40 


Candle pitch 




Carboleum 


591.50 




860.00 
1,065.92 
4,998.79 


971.60 


Cassia vera 




2.027.24 
11,791.88 


8,093.16 

52,917.66 

468 67 


Cheese 


16,896.70 


19,730.29 
468.67 
397.00 
754.74 


Chloride of manganese 


Church symbols.T 


1,139.71 

832.54 

2,422.08 

25,675.15 


2,883.50 


8,207.82 


7,078.08 
1,587.28 
2,422.06 
128,979.42 
15,996.04 
161.60 


Cocoa powder . . 


Cocoa butter • 






Coffee 


83,089.14 


80,024.02 

15,996.04 

161.60 

970.74 

1,668.56 


40,241.11 


Copper 


Copper a 








Cotton manufactures 








970.74 




3, 794/64 


8,724.60 


2,660.97 
12,259.41 

1,010.70 
17,406.44 


11,838.76 
12,259.41 


Emery stone 


Empty grain bags a 


2,863.28 

800.86 

3,904.16 


6,090.19 


19,686.00 
2,796.00 
5,528.76 


5,273.25 


Flax and tow 


46,145.91 
8,596.86 


Furniture and personal effects 


liin - 


5,830.15 
2,800.00 


7,542.20 
9,769.96 


22,800.27 
42,887.46 
2,800.00 
1,722.10 
3,320.96 
61,256.97 
648.01 


Glycerin .... ..... 


Grease <* 




Hard ware a 




1,000.00 

606.96 

6,924.89 


722.10 

888.50 

8,109.66 

648.01 

99.36 

778.87 

84.88 

2,668.50 

1,696.60 


Human hair 


2,825.50 
1,762.92 


""id' f m'io 


Indigo 


Iron ore, crude 


Leather a 










Linen 




577.88 




1,351.75 

84.83 


Lumber a......... 






Machinery u . 


186.50 
3,292.25 




396.90 
8,714.00 


8,236.90 

10,486.21 

888.44 


M*dd<"- . T 


1,781.86 
388.44 

1,451.70 


M*t"hA« 




1,872.78 


1,326.12 


1,267.80 
1,686.00 


5,918.40 
1,686.00 


Mineral water 


Neatsf oot oil a 


5,179.97 






1,451.06 


Nutmegs 


1,066.97 






6,245.74 
427.50 


Organsa 


427.50 

1,948.60 

724.25 

571.18 

601.68 

8,837.73 

2,345.62 

406.02 

28,587.48 




Paintings 


458.00 


560.66* 

1,209.52 
1,276.28 
9,458.86 




2,951.60 


Paints 




1,296.49 
2,336.48 


Paper 




655.78 




527.55 
5,590.04 


2,305.51 


Peat moss 


7,964.14 


81,370.77 


Pepper 


2,345.62 


Pipes (Gondaclay) 


287.40 
837.00 






642.42 


Plants* '.'. ... 


27,266.14 
928.00 


1,285.67 


52,476.29 
928.00 


Potato flour 


Prunes a 






206.00 
16,662.94 


206.00 


Rags and paper stock 


10,901.46 


11,075.86 


13,497.98 
8,279.64 
1,417.28 


52,138.24 
8,279.64 


Rice 


Roots and herbs 


1,058.28 


1,926.88 

213.14 

5,177.47 


848.06 


5,249.52 
213.14 




Rubber 




5,529.45 


28,686.96 

50.00 

8,854.44 

425.52 


84,893.88 
50.00 






Seeds" 


27.349.16 


1,054.73 


2,008.13 


88,766.46 
425.52 


Sesame oil r 


Shoe blacking 


111.80 
12,025.84 
2,414.30 




110.12 
2.227.85 
49,272.52 


221.92 


Silverware 


7,345.60 
18,369.33 


2,891.48 

50,119.12 

126.47 


24,490.27 

120,175.27 

126.47 


skins and hides 


8tatuary 


Staves and headings..... 




750.41 




750.41 


Straw covers 


13,812.48 
68,496.52 

142.28 
19,591.13 
3,824.20 

207.20 




847.82 


607.82 


Sugar, granulated 






13,812.48 


Tin. ...7. 


22,382.76 

***"i2,85i.'92* 

2,624.34 

462.52 

305.44 


64,286.66 

516.92 

8,067.64 

994.00 

202.64 


85,725.24 

448.99 

130,636.30 

922.28 

78.91 


190,830.18 


Tinfoil 


1,106.19 


Tobacco. 


171,136.99 


Vegetables in brine 


8.364.82 


Wine...... 


951.27 


Wool 


306.44 



a Returned American goods. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Value of exports aeclaredfor the United States at the several consular offices in the 
Netherlands during the year ended June SO, 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 80. 


Dec. 81. 


Mar. 81. 


June 80. 


Rotterdam— continued. 
Woolen manufactures 




$687.75 

278.00 


$867.98 
96.18 


$255.60 


$1,151.18 


Miscellaneous 


$162.88 


586.01 








Total 


462,646.88 


286,067.81 


814,066.94 


400,460.52 


1,453,261.10 






SCHIEDAM. 

Beans - 






200.00 
479.91 
841.60 

8,166.88 
73,700.24 

2,061.86 
584.72 




200.00 


Candle pitch ...... 


466.62 

162.96 

2,099.16 

179,816.28 


697.66 
418.06 

8,120.66 
226,863.16 

4,277.60 
988.98 

1,066.80 


906.75 

262.52 

6,099.82 

1,868.96 


2,652.94 
1, 185. 16 


Cheese T 


Gin 


14,476.00 
481,247.58 


Herring................... 


Mackerel 


6,838.86 

4,195.24 

2,689.00 

251.76 


Old rope (paper stock) 

Bardels 


961.72 
720.00 


1,664.82 

1.162.20 

251.76 


Staves and hoops 














Total 


184,227.68 


286,927.82 


80,624.21 


11,706.88 


618,386.54 





PORTUGAL. 

USBCXNV 

Value of the goods (excepting coins and gold and silver bars) imported from the 
United States of America and exported to the same country in the year 1897. 





Imports. 


Exports 
of Por- 
tuguese 
products. 


Foreign exports. 


Article. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Reex- 
porta- 
tion. 


Trans- 
ship- 
ment 
and 
transit. 


Reex- 
porta- 
tion. 


Trans- 
ship- 
ment 
and 

transit 




$108 
2,870,000 

25,270 
2,462.724 

82.188 
85,424 
9.072 






$648 
600,912 

216 

48,706 

106 
8.682 






Raw materials for art and industries. 
Thread, tissues, felts, and finished 


$59,282 

6,872 
86,816 

14,256 
2,160 


$972 


$806,424 

8,024 
89,420 

482 

482 


$75,924 


Alimentary substances 


10,868 

1,512 
824 


648 


Tools, instruments, machinery, arms. 




Sundry manufactures 


108 


















Total 


4,984,0*0 


117,896 


13,176 


650,124 


848,782 


76,680 







Navigation and coasting trade between the United States of America a,nd the ports 
of Portugal and adjacent islands. 





Arrivals. 


Departures. 




Cargo. 


Ballast. 


Cargo. 


Ballast. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Steamers.. - - 


212 
81 


607,293 
45,070 


27 

8 


52,911 
8,469 


130 
80 


819,482 
29,220 


82 
24 


167,793 


Sailing vessels 


18,853 


Total 


298 


662,863 


85 


56,870 


160 


848,702 


106 


186,645 







PORTUGUESE AND FOREIGN VE88ELS. 



Steamers........................... 


76 
83 


174,932 
19,827 


10 
1 


20,298 
1,878 


48 
4 


116,857 
2,282 


24 
8 


46,821 


Sailing vessels 


877 






Tntal ,r, T 


109 


194,259 


11 


21,676 


52 


119,189 


27 


47,608 







'In reply to circular of August 5. 
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Movement of goods, including gold and silver bars and coins, in first six months 

of 1897 and 1898. 



Article 



IMPORTS TOR CONSUMPTION. 



Livestock 

Raw materials for art and industries 

Thread, tissues, felts, and finished goods 

Alimentary substances 

Tools, machinery: instruments employed in the 
sciences, art, industry, and agriculture; arms, 
vestels,and vehicles 

Sundry manufactures 

Tares 



Total 

Gold and silver bars and coins.. 



Total. 



EXPORTS OP PORTUGUESE PRODUCTS. 



Livestock 

Raw materials for art and industries 

Thread, tissue**, felts, and respective finished 
goods 

Alimentary substances 

Tools, machinery; instruments employed in the 
sciences, art, industry* And agriculture; arms, 
vessels, and vehicles 

Sundry manufactures ... 



Total 

Gold and silver bars and coins. 



Total. 



EXPORTS OF FOREIGN PRODUCTS. 



8undry goods: 
Reexportation. 
Transit 



Total. 



January to June— 



1807. 



Reis. 



1,202,601 
7,888,875 
2,681,089 
8,968,246 



906,227 

1,461,140 

87,018 



22,446,661 
161,681 



22,698,282 



1,688,189 
2,770,264 

696,744 
7,724,999 



87,648 
809,875 



18,722,669 
1,575,576 



15,298,245 



4,182,496 
886,075 



5,018,571 



United 

States 

currency. 



11,298, 766 
8,519,445 
2,896,576 
8,929,706 



980,885 

1,578,081 

89,974 



24,242,888 
168,699 



24,405,962 



1,817,790 
2,991,885 

752,484 
8,842,999 



40,660 
874,665 



14,820,488 
1,701,622 



16,622,105 



4,517,096 
902,961 



5,420,057 



1898. 



Reis. 



1,528,492 
10,146,066 
3,084,248 
5,861,967 



1,848,724 

1,792,887 

35,962 



23,797,831 
913,473 



24,711,804 



1,718,960 
2,541,810 

998,911 
8,118,790 



89,805 
884,489 



14,247,755 
1,198,980 



15,441,735 



6,960,882 
1,117,861 



8,047,743 



United 

States 

currency. 



fl,650,771 
10,957,740 
3,330,982 
6,330,924 



1,466,622 
1,936,778 



25,701,656 
986,561 



26,688,207 



1,866,466 
2,745,155 

1,078,824 
8,762,896 



42,969 

901,248 



15,887,575 
2,289,498 



17,677,073 



7,484,813 
1,206,750 



8,691,668 



1 milreis=|L0e. 

Custom-house revenues , January £# June, 1897 and 1898. 



January to June— 



1897. 



Reis. 



United States 
currency. 



1898. 



Reis. 



United 8tates 
currency. 



Duties on importation (except ce- 
reals and tobacco) 

Duties on— 

Cereals 

Tobacco 

Exportation 

Taxes on— 

Victuals, etc 

Fishery 

Excise 

Taxes on traffic 

Various receipts 



5,482,581,623 

1,221,400,672 
114,889,462 
190,240,862 

1,128,822,458 
89,084,696 
182,225,973 

141,882,448 
584,006,414 



$5,921,184,045 

1,819,112.726 
123,540.619 
205,469.680 

1,218,728.255 
96,211.468 
142,804.051 
158,233.044 
606,726.927 



5,746,268,120 

48,406,487 
105,892,129 
190,886,567 

1,126,665,064 
90,713,463 
124,211,960 
124,836,969 
690,895,629 



Total. 



9,029,583,995 



9,751,960.715 



8,148,098,862 



$6,205,963,370 

62,275.766 
174,363.499 
206,106.482 

1,216,679.468 
97,970.540 
IM, 148. 917 
134,823.920 
637,627.279 



8,799,946.231 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Maritime movements, January to June, 1894-1898. 
ARRIVALS. 



1894. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



1896. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



1896. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



1897. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



1896. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



Long-distance navigation: 

Steamers 

Sailing vessels 



Total 

Coasting: 

Steamers 

Sailing vessels ... 



2,0022,888,7e0|2, 
798, 145,744 



1,0582,960,7062, 
828, 160,128 



,1098,897, 
567 128,804 



4562,304,3.797 



2,7962,984,504 



2.8843,140,8292,6763,525.7608,069^,940,070(8,1514,469.474 



488 517,931 
1,428, 85,557 



481 
1,428 



Total . 



1,916. 603,488 



479,716 
88,934 



521 
1,504 



1,909 



705, 



7,6742,3814,311955 
142,396 770 157,519 



539,216 
87,4301 



5MM 

,446 



562,129 

89, 



568,660j2,045 636, 646|1, 964j 651,967jl,925 670,23 



828,1,440 



485: 570,068 

"- 100,304 



DEPARTURES. 



Long-distance navigation: 

Steamers 

Sailing vessels 



Total. 



2. 829 2, 986, 465.2, 924 3, 106, 818 



Coasting: 

Steamers 

Sailing vessels . 



Total . 



1,995'2, 838, 894'2,04^2, 946, 613(2, U5J3, 394, 7992, 806!3, 785, 35l{8, 39114,336, 550 
834, 147,571, 882f 160,2O5| 622J 135,037| 774J 153,910 789| 156,801 



481 
1,416' 



502, Oil 1 4 
84,5001,445 



1,897, 586,5111,922 



2,7373,529,8363,0803,989,961 



478,536 520 



89,984 



568,5202,004 



1,484 



543,025 51lj 580,980 
85, 155,1, 432J 98,115 



028,1801,943 674, 0Qp|l, 904] 620.190 






462 518.515 
,442 101,675 



Long-distance navigation and coasting, 
ARRIVALS. 



1894. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



1895. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



1896. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



1897. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



1898. 



No. 



Ton- 
nage. 



Steamers 

Sailing vessels . 



2,4903,356,. ._ 
2,2211 231,301 



691,2, 



Total. 



.539 3, 460, 422 2, 680 3, 936, 6722, 823 4, 369,803 2, 866,4, 882, 0S» 
2,254) 249,0672,091 215,7342,150 232,2342,210) 257,720 



-I- 



X 



4, 711J3, 587, 992'4, 793,3, 709, 479 4, 721J4, 152, 406j4, 9734, 592, 027J5, 0765, 139, 746 



DEPARTURES. 



Steamers 

Sailing vessels . 



Total. 



2.4763,840,9052,5193, 
2,250 232,071^,327] 



4.7263,572,9764,8463,675,8384,741 



425,1492,6358,997,8242,8174,966,331 
2B0,189|2,lO8r220.1«2.«6 " " "~ 



4,158,0165,0234, 




t, 85314, 857,065 
281. 256,478 



5,115,543 



General budget of receipts and expenditures of the State, 1898-99. 

[ Amounts in reis. The nominal value of the milreis (1,000 rels), as estimated by the United 
States Director of the Mint is $1.08.] 



RECEIPTS. 

Ordinary. 

Direct taxes .. . 

Stamp and register 

Indirect taxes 

Additional taxes 

National property and varions revenues 

Compensations of expense 



13,068,550,000 

5,873,000,000 

34,749,880,000 

1,088,000.000 

4,782,819,550 

8,594,192,830 

Total 51,855,942,880 

Extraordinary. 
Operations for compensation of the expenditure 
with the inactive classes during this exercise, 

according to the law of September 18, 1897 1, 850, 000, 000 

Second installment of the compensation to be paid 
by the municipality of Oporto for the transfer of 

the barriers of the town ... 100,000,000 A AAAAAfl 

! 1,450,000,000 

Total 52,805,942,380 
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General budget of receipts and expenditures of the State, 1898-99 — Continued. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Ordinary. 

General charges 9,562,740,306 

Public funded debt 18,206,958,909 

Difference of exchange 500,000,000 

Ministries: 

Finance 3,788,472,191 

Interior 2,425,580,228 

Ecclesiastic and justice 1,023,798,251 

War 5,619,340,537 

Marine and colonies : 

Marine 8,050,595,330 

Colonies 1,127,079,000 

Foreign relations... 8,379,712,355 

Public works, commerce, and in- 
dustry 5,815,146,879 no ^ n ne%A _. 

! — -I 23,179,724,771 

Trust fund and provident institutions 69, 337, 500 

51,518, 761, 4oo 

Extraordinary. 

Ministry of finance 20,000,000 

Ministry of war 90,000,000 

Ministry of marine and colonies : 

Marine 87,775,800 

Ministry of foreign relations 70,000,000 

Ministry of public works, commerce, and industry .. 918, 500,000 

1 , 136, 275, 800 

Total 52,655,087,286 

Balance 150.905,094 

Total 52,805,942,380 

Lisbon, January 5, 1889. J ' H ' Thieriot, Consvl. 



DECLARED EXPORTS— PORTUGAL. 

Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consulates in Portugal 
during the year ended June 80, 1898. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 80. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 80. 


FARO. 

Cork wood 


$867.14 
19,354.14 
6,786.96 


$8,998.22 
43,605.43 
12.639.68 


$24,305.75 
28,594.52 
19,856.76 


$8,946.08 
20,229.50 
12,087.71 


148,122.19 
111,783.69 


Ore - 


Sardines in oil........ 


51,220.10 






Total 


26,996.23 


66,138.33 


72,776.08 


41,213.29 


206,125.88 






FATAL. 

Embroidered goods 




212.47 


136.98 


189.77 


539.22 








LISBON. 

BeeuwaXrr,- .---.., TT „-, T 








2,960.09 


2,960.09 


Canary seed ,.. , 






980.40 
25,966.70 


960.40 


Cocoarcrnde... ...... .......... 




i3,i2i.ii 

23,434.04 

179,901.09 

496.09 




39,087.81 


Coffee, erode .................. 






23.434.04 


Cork wood. 


130,559.41 


171,781.69 


206,460.72 


688,702.91 


Cotton waste.................. 


496.09 


Fusel oil 


316.98 

1,075.63 

140,733.15 

370.84 






316.98 


Goatskins, dry . . -.„, .. r , .. 




1,212.43 

424,250.41 

224.31 




2,288.06 


India rubber,"crude.. 


137.924.99 


421,206.69 


1,124,115.24 




595.15 


Licorice root ,.,.-,,-,,.-,,... 




3,269.06 


3,269.06 


Rush manufacture, chairs 






241.90 
1,060.21 

867.86 
7,752.21 
1,132.12 


241.90 


Salt 




1,714.60 

459.90 

22,875.80 

485.90 




2,794.91 


Sardines 


2,365.47 

27,295.25 

191.00 

4,066.29 


1,068.31 

34,451.52 

851.14 


4,756.54 


Tartar^ crude. ,-,.»,,-»-„-,, ., r . 


92,374.78 


Wtoe.- - 


2,660.16 


Wine lees.. ................... . 


4,066.29 


Wood manufactured (tooth- 
picks) 


1,317.00 


1,317.66 




2,634.66 










Total 


306,974.02 


381,730.42 


636,787.90 


670,282,55 


1,995,774.89 
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COMMERCIAL RELATION8. 



Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consulates in Portugal 
during the year ended June SO, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 




Quarter 


ending- 




Total. 


Sept 80. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 81. 


June 80. 


OPORTO. 

Oork shavings "„» 








$116.07 
2,070.65 


$115.07 


Cork wood.r.... - - 


H,aao.05 


$065.05 
284.78 




4.415.75 


Dried fruit 




284.78 


Eucalyptus oil . ^ .. , 






812.85 
80,508.58 


312.35 


Port wme - 


06,405.15 
4,008.45 


24,860.68 
884.56 


$85,724.42 
1,755.66 


117, 493. 78 


Toothpicks 


6,642.67 








Total 










129,214.40 












BETUBAL. 

8ardines in oil 


4,706. 16 


17,885.20 


28,280.04 


12,941.95 


56,778.34 







RUSSIA. 

REPORT FROM CONSULATE-GENERAL AT ST. PETERSBURG. l 

The foreign trade of Russia for the first nine months of 1897 was 
set out in detail in my report mailed to the Department February 23, 
1898. 8 

The export trade of Russia during the whole of 1897 amounted to 
$362,674,330, an increase of $18,923,466, as compared with 1896, and 
during the first four months of 1898 it amounted to $102,257,370, show- 
ing an increase of $19,042,125, compared with the same period of 1897. 
The articles exported were divided into the following groups: 



Article. 


1897. 


1896, 


Jan. -Apr., 
1898. 


Jan.-Apr., 
1897. 


Provisions , 


$212,941,170 

181,070,690 

8,802,880 

9,800,190 


182,628,782 
7,784,016 
6,688,684 


$64,688,120 
82,461,480 
2,622.470 
2,665,800 


$44, 782,355 


Raw and half -worked materials 


88,689,210 


Animals 


2,699,116 


Manufactures.. 


2,064,636 






Total 


882,874,880 


848,760,864 


102,267,870 


88,216,245 







In the total amount of provisions exported during 1897, cereals rep- 
resented $181,976,795, an increase of $16,172,545, compared with 1896. 
The articles exported were distributed among the following countries : 



Country. 



1897. 


Jan.-Apr., 
1893. 


$90,24,, 065 


$25,68,085 


77,712,986 


16,667,09$ 


44,986, 3S 


9,394, 6jg 


82,797,280 


lo, 088, m 


20,127,230 


8,678,* 


16,207,666 


11,280,45 


16,848,740 


4,688,045 


6,583,290 


l ^B 


4,766,296 


1,136,090 


2,995.240 


1,274.89 


5,626,890 


*SS 


966,740 


fltt,0g 


1,894,106 


^JS 


519,120 


161,710 


25,278,625 


^WJS 


15,702,865 


4,HM» 


862,674,880 


102,07,870 



Germany 

Great Britain 

Holland 

France , 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy ™-.... 

Belgium 

Turkey , 

Denmark 

Jgypt 

Roumania 

Bast Indies 

United States.... 

China 

Other countries. . 
Finland 

Total 



1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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The exports from Russia to the United States have increased dur- 
ing 1897, compared with 1896, by $567,015. 

The exports from this consular district to the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, were as follows: 



Birch tar $864.60 

Boltxopes. 81,820.85 

Books 257.08 

Bristles 166,956.86 

Bronze and stone articles ... 2, 208. 46 

Cattle hair, white 2,786.18 

Church articles 2,574.61 

Caviar 97.84 

Crash 17,560.68 

Fish bladders 9,487.08 

Flax 66,708.57 

Furs 872.50 

Goatskins 176,968.27 

Horse manes and tails 18,606.78 

India-rubber shoes, old 12, 945. 89 

Lamb skins 4,006.11 

Leather, dressed 5,860.67 

Linen 184.78 

The imports of foreign articles into Russia during 1897 amounted 
to $261,885,740, an increase of $3,860,824 compared with 1896, and 
during the first four months of 1898 to $82,962,380, an increase of 
$7,094,125 as compared with the same period of 1897. The imports 
were divided into the following four groups: 



Lycopodium $8, 454. 97 

Machinery 1,140.85 

Oakum, tarred 21,071.71 

Papier-mache ar deles 690. 42 

Paraffinum 1,996.49 

Platinum.... - 158,715.88 

Porcelain ware 1,048.20 

Ravensduck 138.86 

Sheet iron 15,619.65 

Silverware 4,170.52 

Soap 103.69 

Sundries 8,640.16 

Tow 11,637.45 

Wooden articles 500.00 

Wool 48,843.45 

Total 792,031.96 



Article. 



1807. 



1806. 



J an. -Apr., 
1808. 



Jan. -Apr., 
1807. 



Provisions 

Baw and half -worked materials 

Animals 

Manufactures 

Total 



$32,906,566 

146,120,486 

833,786 

81,064,066 



$84,830,826 

148,060,618 

678,004 

74,066,678 



8,786,000 
,668,446 
178,706 
26,410,280 



261,886,740 



268,004,016 



82,062,380 



$0,664,066 

44,743,716 

223,510 

21,336,066 



75,868,266 



These articles were imported from the following countries: 



Country. 



1807. 


Jan.- Apr., 
1896. 


00 


$30,661,040 


66 


12,315,106 


46 


4,158,625 


66 


3,785,766 


56 


2,080,350 


70 


1,646,425 


16 


1,066,566 


85 


1,020,485 


45 


710,455 


75 


863,500 


00 


217,845 


70 


10,507,000 


80 


4,778,170 


65 


1,958,070 


65 


819,880 


00 


2,643,405 


10 


3,261.405 


261,885,740 


82,962,380 



Germany 

Great Britain.... 

France 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Holland 

Denmark 

Boumania 

United States.... 

ggypt 

Cnina. 

Bast Indies 

Other countries. . 
Finland 

Total 



The imports from the United States to Russia during 1897 decreased, 
compared with 1896, by $9,266,395. The principal article of import 
from the States is raw cotton, of which, in 1897, 92,758 tons, valued 
at $20,839,990, were imported, showing a decrease of $5,584,145, com- 
pared with 1896, when the import of cotton amounted to $26,424,135. 
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FINANCE. 

According to the imperial orders of January 3, August 29, and 
November 14, 1897, and March 27, 1898, the Russian monetary unit is 
the gold ruble, equal to one-fifth of an imperial, which contains 
11.6135 grams of pure gold, on which basis the Government bank 
changes paper money for gold coins in an unlimited quantity. All 
acccounts and operations must be made on the basis of the above 
gold ruble, which, according to the amount of gold it contains, is equal 
to 0.5145673 gold dollar of the United States. 

TARIFF RATES. 

During the year 1897-98, the customs dues and tariff rates of Russia 
have undergone the following alterations: 

I. Change in the import duty on some agricultural machinery, im- 
plements, and other articles used in the agricultural industry, as stated 
in my report to the Department of State, dated June 20, 1898. l 

II. On April 27, 1898, new regulations concerning the import duty 
on vessels were published, according to which — 

1. During ten years, beginning with July 1, 1898, iron sea vessels, 
intended for sailing in the interior seas, can be imported free of duty. 

2. Also, such foreign vessels and machinery which it is desirable to 
introduce for the improvement of the Russian fleet and waterways, 
and which are not being built in Russia, can be imported free of duty, 
including steam yachts, dredging machines, ice cutters, and swim- 
ming docks. 

3. Also, sea vessels imported from abroad, for sailing under the 
Russian flag on the river Danube, are exempt from duty. 

4. The principal metallic appurtenances for sailing vessels, such as 
chains, anchors, and wire rigging, can be imported duty free. 

5. Former regulations permitted shipowners to pay the duty on 
vessels in installments; paragraph 5 of the new regulations remits the 
unpaid portion of such duty. 

6. Permission to pay duty on vessels by installments is suspended 
from and after July 1, 1898. 

7. Vessels intended for sailing in the Caspian Sea and the interior 
rivers and lakes, also tugs and barges for interior ports, will be 
required to pay, from January 1, 1899, $13 per each ton of their full 
capacity, and steam vessels shall pay, besides that, $1.55 per each 
square foot of the heated surface of the boiler. 

8. Wooden vessels shall pay $4.12 per each ton of their full capacity. 

III. A new law, confirmed April 24, 1898, admits free of duty for 
ten years from January 1, 1899, foreign gold-mining machinery and 
parts of same required for the gold-mining industry in Siberia and 
the Urals, and coming through the ports of the Amoor district, through 
the Siberian rivers, and also, if necessary, over the European frontier. 

IV. A new law concerning the import of foreign goods to the mouths 
of the Siberian rivers was confirmed July 3, 1898, and reads as follows: 

1. Pressed tea will be allowed to pass through the mouths of the 
rivers Ob and Yenisei during the navigation of 1898 and 1899, paying 
a duty of $143.68 per ton in the first river and $127.72 per ton in the 
second. 

2. The following foreign goods, coming to Siberia, may pass duty 
free during the navigation seasons of 1898-1903 through the mouths 
of the rivers Ob and Yenisei: (a) Salt, pit coal, agricultural machin- 

, See Advance Sheets, No. 177, July 27; Consular Reports, No. 216, September, 
1898. 
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ery and implements, with parts of same, without exception; (b) 
machines with their parts, intended for fitting up factory and all 
kinds of mechanical establishments in Siberia, except machinery and 
parts of same required for steamers; (c) fishing nets and yarn for 
same, required for local fishing industry; (d) cyanic potash and chlo- 
ric lime, but only in quantities required for separate mining enter- 
prises and factories in Siberia; (e) zinc, lead, and olive oil, but only 
in quantities required by separate enterprises for preparing fish pre- 
serves, and (/) all kinds of bags for cereals exported through the 
mouths of the above-named rivers. 

3. If any of the above-named articles, intended exclusively for 
Siberia, should penetrate into European Russia, they will have to pay 
the ordinary duty. 

RAILROADS. 

The total length of the Russian railroad lines completed amounted, 
on January 1, 1898, to 26,838 miles, of which the Government owned 
16,773 miles; private companies, 8,500 miles, and Finland, 1,565 miles. 
This gives an increase of 1,018 miles constructed during 1897. 

The construction of the following branch railway lines was sanc- 
tioned for 1898: 

Miles. 

Kalinovka-Gaivoron-Vinnitza 146 

Ban durovka- Chechelnik 9 

Warsaw- Yablonia 8 

Valk-Marienburg-Alt Schwanebnrg-Stockmanshof 129 

Romodan-Nizshni-Novgorod ■ 192 

Besides, the question has been raised of constructing the following 
railway lines: St. Petersburg- Vitebsk-Kief; Moscow-Vindau; line 
joining the town of Kalisz with the general line of Russian railroads; 
line joining the town of Sumy, government of Kharkof , with Belgorod, 
government of Kursk. 

The gross receipts of the Russian railroads in 1897 amounted to 
$226,121,525, against $210,167,632 in 1896, an increase of 7.6 per cent. 
The income per verst increased 1.6 per cent. 

From January 1 to May 1, 1898, the gross receipts of the railroads 
in Russia increased 7.3 per cent, amounting to $69,556,509, against 
$64,845,268 during the same period in 1897. 

The length of the railroads in use increased 1,509 miles during the 
year ending May 1, 1898. 

SHIPPING. 

On January 1, 1898, the Russian merchant marine fleet on the 
exterior seas (White, Baltic, Black, and Azof) consisted of 2,146 ves- 
sels, with a tonnage of 322,023, viz: 1,755 sailing vessels, tonnage 
155,430, and 391 steam vessels, tonnage 166,593. On the Caspian Sea 
there were on January 1, 1898, 213 steam vessels, tonnage 95,365, and 
539 sailing vessels, tonnage 188,416. They are divided as follows: 



Seas. 


Steam vessels. 


Sailing vessels. 


Grand total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


White 8ea 


33 

95 

263 

213 


5,028 
19,053 
142,512 
96,365 


396 
586 
773 
539 


22,149 

78,745 
54,535 
188,416 


429 

681 

1,036 

752 


27,177 


Baltic Sea 


97.798 


Black and Azof 


107,047 


Caspian 8«v , 


283,781 




Total during 1887 


604 
567 


261,958 
240,957 


2,294 
2,207 


343,845 
886,260 


2,898 
2,774 


605,803 


Total during 1896 


577,207 






Ifn*r**u*e in 1 W- T - , - r „, r . 


37 


21,001 


87 


7,595 


124 


28,596 
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In 1897, 5,045 vessels, with 1,614,920 tonnage, entered, and 5,028 
vessels, with 1,600,286 tonnage, cleared the port of Cronstadt-St. 
Petersburg alone, against 1,966 vessels, with 1,383,843 tonnage, entered, 
and 1,957 vessels, with 1,383,748 tonnage, cleared in 1896. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

On January 1, 1898, the length of the Government telegraph lines in 
the Russian Empire (besides those belonging to railway lines) was 83, 862 
miles, and of telegraph cables, 175,395 miles. There were, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1898, 3,721 miles of telephone lines and 30,974 miles of telephone 
cables. 

During the current year 2,756 miles of Government telegraph lines 
and 9,917 telegraph cables are being constructed; also, 1,988 miles of 
telephone cables, of which 1,590 miles are between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, that being the longest line in Russia. 

There have been no changes in port regulations, wharfage dues, 
quarantine regulations, patent, copyright, and trade-mark laws dur- 
ing the year ended September 30, 1898. 

COTTON GOODS. 

The coarser classes of cotton textiles used in Russia are: Domestic, 
bombazine, and the so-called "mitkall" (coarse calico); the latter 
forms 95 per cent of all the textiles used in this country. The width, 
count, and number of yards to the pound of the coarser cotton textiles 
are as follows: 

Mitkall: 28 to 56 inches wide, 72 by 60 picks to the inch, and 2£ 
yards to the pound. 

Domestic: 26£ inches wide, 56 by 52 picks to the inch, and 3£ yards 
to the pound. 

Bombazine: 24£ inches wide, 76 by 40 picks to the inch, and 3 i 
yards to the pound; 28 inches wide, 76 by 44 picks to the inch, and 2£ 
yards to the pound. 

No American textiles are imported into Russia; the finest and 
most modern cotton textiles come from France and England, and the 
import of same decreases every year, as Russia is yearly improving in 
the production of such textiles. The coarser classes are not imported, 
as the duty on such goods is very high, amounting to from 27 ttf 48 cents 
per pound and even more. 

W. R. Holloway, 

Consul- General. 

St. Petersburg, October 14, 1898, 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 
NAVIGATION IN ST. PETERSBURG AND CRONSTADT IN 1898. 

The navigation of 1898 continued from May 7 to December 14. On 
April 25, the ice on the Neva began to move, and direct communica- 
tion with St. Petersburg was opened May 2 by the ice-breaker Luna. 
The navigation was opened by the Russian steamer Czaritza, coming 
from Odessa with freight. December 14 the last steamer, the Ger- 
man vessel Volga, going to Stettin via Reval, left for sea. 
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The following table shows the movement of tonnage at Cronstadt 
and St. Petersburg during the navigation of 1898 : 

Movement of tonnage at Cronstadt and St. Petersburg during th$ navigation of 
1898, compared with that of 1897. 



Nationality of vessels. 



1897. 



British 

German — 
Norwegian 
Swedish.... 

Danish 

Russian — 

Dutch 

French 

Belgian — 
Spanish.... 

Italian 

Austrian... 

Total. 



Tons. 

613,032 

206,411 

148,204 

86,111 

234,920 

76,074 

42,460 

9,836 

3,468 

16,680 

5,129 



1,430,612 



Ton*, 

664,004 

164,347 

127,980 

56,804 

196,427 

74,067 

24,044 

10, (Ml 

8,039 

6,419 

2,869 

4,386 



1,323,467 



St. Petersburg, January 10, 1899. 



W. R. HOLLOWAY, 

Consul- General. 



Exports from St. Petersburg, 1898. 



Article. 



Pounds. 



Hemp, flax, and tow... 

Sheet iron 

Bones and bone flour 

Butter 

Pitch 

Mineral oil 

Oilcake 

Skins, hair, and bristles 

Dressed leather 

Wool 

Wheat flour 

Wheat 

Rye, pease, oats 

Linseed 

Wood 



1,248,894 

11,699 

986,560 

106,301 

67,127 

866,570 

2,640,302 

176,849 

5,102 

149,648 

a 159, 956 

667,788 

c 704, 788 

8,671,897 

152,706 

e2, 502, 080 



46,100,060 

422,474 

36,500,506 

8,838,742 

2,062,970 

81,257,464 

96,846,586 

6,832,203 

21,739 

6,400,477 

a 159, 956 

667,768 

44,197,420 

d 21,869,819 

899,517 

e 2, 502, 060 



a Cases. 



6 Sacks. 



cChetverts of 8 bushels. 



d Bushels. 



e Pieces. 



RUSSIAN FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1897. 

The report of the controller to the Government council, showing 
the receipts and disbursements of the imperial treasury during the 
year 1897, has just been published, and is as follows: 



According to 
the budget. 



Actually 
spent. 



More(+)or 
lees (-), 

compared 
with the 
budget 



Ordinary receipts 

Ordinary disbursements 

Extraordinary receipts 

Extraordinary disbursements. 



Ruble*. 
1,318,366,495 
1,284,868,862 
3,808,627 

129,112,196 



Rubles. 
1,416,886,096 
1,299,649,813 
42,691,639 

194,948,911 



Ruble*. 
4-98,019,601 
--14,790,451 
--38,782,912 
--65,886,717 
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Thus there has been an excess of the receipts over the expendi- 
tures of 116,736,783 rubles, more than the excess expected when the 
budget was formed. 

A comparison of the paragraphs giving the ordinary incomes with 
those of 1897, shows in twenty-five paragraphs of the budget that the 
receipts exceeded the estimates by 122,259,537 rubles, and in ten 
paragraphs, estimates fell off 24,239,936 rubles. The total excess of 
incomes amountedto 98,019,601 rubles, or 7.4 per cent. 

The excess of the extraordinary incomes, as compared with the 
estimates, which amounted to 38,782,912 rubles, is principally due to 
the following: (1) From the realization of the 4 per cent Government 
loan, issued to cover part of the expense caused by the retirement 
from circulation of eleven series of bills of the Government treasury 
and to exchange the 5 per cent railway loan for the sum of 29,100,000 
rubles + 3,239,181 rubles = 132,339,181 rubles; (2) from the turning 
over to the Government of the 2,313,650 rubles in the treasury of the 
private railroads when they passed into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and (3) from the deposits in the Government bank, which 
exceeded the amount by 5,287,965 rubles. 

The excess of 65,836,715 rubles in the total extraordinary expenses 
is principally due to the redemption of the eleven series of Govern- 
ment treasury notes issued in 1889 for 33,000,000 rubles, and to the 
payment of a debt to the Government bank for the notes issued, to 
the sum of 31,278,167 rubles. 

Taking tha above as a basis and adding to the resources of the 
Government treasury the surplus of former years, we are furnished 
the following: 

INCOMES. 

Rubles. 

Ordinary incomes 1,416,886,096 

Added to the resources of the treasury the surpluses of the budgets 
of former years 12,946,804 

Total 1,429,332,900 

Extraordinary resources . 42, 591 , 539 

Free surplus from the budget of former years 551 , 796 

48,148,885 

Total 1,472,476,235 

Of the free money on hand, for fully covering the extraordinary 
expenses, due to a want of incomes, there have been spent 22, 121, 989 

Total 1,494,598,224 

EXPENSES. 

Ordinary expenses made and to be made 1,299,649,818 

Extraordinary expenses made and to be made 194,948,911 

Total 1,494,598,224 

W. R. HOLLOWAY, 

Consul- General. 
St. Petersburg, November 12, 1898. 

c R 98— vol 2 33 
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REPORT OP MINISTER OP FINANCE ON BUDGET FOR 1899. 

I give below extracts from the report of the Imperial minister of 
finance on the Government incomes and expenses for 1899, the cur- 
rency, and the failure of crops. 

Government incomes: 

Ordinary $756,601,034 

Extraordinary 2,060,000 

Free money on hand in the Government treasury 50,781,288 

Total... 809,443,812 

Government expenses: 1 

Ordinary 758,269,505 

Extraordinary 56,173,807 

Total 809,442,812 

Compared with last year's budget, the Government incomes are 
expected to increase by $53,905,043. The principal increase of $14,- 
059,500 is expected from the tariff income. Other increases expected 
are: 

Railroads $10,454,500 

Excise duties on liquors 5,856,000 

Government trade tax 4,582,000 

Sugar excise 3,605,000 

Government forests 2,781,000 

Owing to the unsatisfactory harvest, it is proposed £o lower taxes 
$1,493,500. 

The Government ordinary expenses are expected to increase $57,- 
975,520. These expenses include the outlays of the war and marine 
ministries and an increase of $12,051,000 for the ministry of ways and 
communications. The ministry of finance estimates that the expenses 
of its department will increase $11,381,500. This sum includes, 
amongst other expenses, $3,038,500 for the Government sale of liquors; 
$1,545,000 for fitting up additional retail stores for the sale of liquors; 
$3,090,000 for loans to the village boards for constructing roads; 
$875,500 for increased coining of money, etc. 

There will be also an increase in the expenses of the following: 

Ministry of public instruction $1 , 286, 000 

Ministry of justice 1,188,000 

Ministry of interior i 1,155.000 

Ministry of agriculture 618,000 

Holy synod 412,000 

This estimate includes the $4,120,000 for covering the supplemen- 
tary expenses of the ministry of war, by reason of the rise of prices 
on provisions and fodder in 1898 and for 1899. 

For extraordinary expenses, according to the budget for 1899, $56,- 
172,808 have been assigned. In that amount are included $15,893,212 
for the construction of the Siberian Railroad; $12,760,458 for the con- 
struction of other railroads; and $24,135,130 for the purchase of 
rolling stock. 

The ordinary Government expenses are covered by ordinary incomes, 
which show an excess of $3,331,520, which, together with the extraor- 
dinary incomes, amounting to $2,060,000, are used for covering part 
of the extraordinary expenses; the remaining part of the extraordi- 
nary expenses, to the sum of $50,781,188, is covered by the free cash 
money in the Government treasury. This treasury money, which 
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amounted January 1, 1898, as per statement of the controller for 1897, 
to $110,570,050, will increase this year, first, from the increase of the 
ordinary incomes, as compared with the budget, by $109,437,500, and, 
secondly, from extraordinary incomes not foreseen by the budget and 
amounting to $42,899,500, and from free sums remaining from 1898 
and former years, to the amount of $5,150,000. 

On the other hand, the free cash will decrease, as it will have to 
cover the extraordinary expenses, as per statement for 1898, in the 
sum of $54,744,500, and the following expenses not foreseen by the 
budget, viz: 

Guarding the peninsula of Quantun $5,258,000 

Shipbuilding 46,850,000 

Needs caused by the failure of crops 18,128,000 

Sundry hank operations 45,474,500 

Paying the debt of the treasury to the Government bank 38, 625, 000 

On January 1, 1899, the free cash of the Government treasury 
amounted to $59,225,000, a sum sufficient to cover the extraordinary 
expenses. Notwithstanding the considerable expenses unforeseen by 
the budget, the ministry of finance will not require a loan for the 
budget proper. 

The finances of Russia, notwithstanding the rapid increase of the 
outlays, continue to improve, the incomes balancing the outlays. 
The great importance of the results attained has been diminished by 
reports that the debts of the Government have increased. In view 
of this fact, the minister of finance feels it to be his duty to present 
to His Imperial Majesty information concerning the growth of the 
Government debt during the last twelve years. 

From January 1, 1887, to January 1, 1899, the Government debt 
has increased by $788,465,000. Of this sum, $586,585,000 fall to the 
loans made for the purchase of private railroads and constructing 
Government railroads, which required $218,875,000 during the said 
period, in addition to the above $586,585,000. Consequently, during 
these twelve years $805,460,000 have been spent for increasing the rail- 
road mileage. During the above period, the debt of the Government 
treasury to the Government bank was decreased by $226,548,500. It 
will be seen from the above that the debts contracted during the last 
twelve years were not used for balancing the Government budget. 
On the contrary, the excess of the income over the outlays made it 
possible to spend for extraordinary necessities, principally for increas- 
ing the mileage of Government railroads, a surplus of $243,543,500, 
which forms the difference between the above sum of $805,460,000 
and the increase of the Government debt of $561,916,500. 

The increase of the Government debt during the last twelve years 
is due to the great expenses incurred by the purchase of private and 
by the construction of Government railroads, a necessity which is not 
only of special economic significance for the Government, but is of 
great financial importance, as the interest on the debt incurred is 
paid out of the income from the Government railroads. As these 
incomes increase rapidly, it is expected they will soon be an impor- 
tant source for augmenting the Government budget. 

GOLD CURRENCY. 

During 1898, the currency of Russia was put on a new footing, 
being changed from the paper to the gold standard. It is now stand- 
ing as firm as in other countries. The following table, showing the 
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comparative amounts of gold, silver, and paper currency in the Gov- 
ernment bank and treasury during 1897 and 1898, is the best con- 
firmation of the above: 



Currency. 


1807. 


1806. 


Gold: 

In Government bwik And treasury 


$677,226,000 
79,825,000 


$500,190,000 


In circulation ....". 


229,175,000 






Total 


757,060,000 


819,865,000 






High standard silver: 

In Govern m^nt bank and treasury ,,.,.. „»-.., 


82,445,000 
50,065,000 


24,720,000 


In circulation , , .... r » ,„,.".,. T ...., Tn -. . _-_ x - 


78,180,000 






Total 


88,480,000 


97,860,000 






Paper money: 

In Government bank and treasury . . . 


35,585,000 
478,960,000 


21,627,000 
851,848,000 


In circulation , .". 






Total 


614,485,000 


873,875,000 






Increase: 

Gold 




82,815,000 


High standard silver 




14,420,000 
141,110,000 


Decrease: Paper money 











The above figures show two very important and satisfactory results 
arrived at in 1898 : First, the full- value coin, principally gold, acquires 
predominant importance in circulation. Only three years ago, at the 
beginning of January, 1896, there were in circulation 98 per cent of 
paper money and only 2 per cent of gold and high-standard silver. 
Secondly, in 1898 the total amount of gold in the country, as well as 
the guarantee by gold of the paper money in circulation, increased 
from 141 per cent in 1897 to 168 per cent in 1898. 

The paper money in circulation is guaranteed by the gold in Russia, 
which circulates freely at par with paper and silver currency. The 
law requires that, when paper bills are issued for the sum of $309,000,000, 
the guaranty in gold can not be less than for $154,500,000; for the 
surplus of $309,000,000 the bills are protected by gold, ruble for ruble. 
By this law the $351,745,000 issued in paper bills must correspond to a 
stock of gold for $197,245,000. But the gold in the Government bank 
(besides the gold in the Government treasury, amounting to $72, 100,000) 
exceeds this amount by $320,845,000. Consequently, there is no need 
to fear that the gold will float away from the country and destroy the 
firm footing of the Russian currency. 

FAILURE OF CROPS. 

The harvest of the past year, in the fifty governments of European 
Russia, was below the average crop of 1897. The harvest was very 
unequal in the different territories of the Empire. In some govern- 
ments, especially in those lying along the Volga and the Kama, there 
was great failure of crops, exceeding that of 1897. The winter and 
spring cereals in the same governments were equally bad. This fail- 
ure of crops was very severe on the population, as it followed that of 
1897. The condition was still more embarrassing because of a bad crop 
of hay and straw; as a consequence, there was no fodder for the cattle 
and horses. In the greater part of other localities of European Russia 
the crop of last year was middling, and in the northwestern region 
even good. According to the irre^ilarity of the crop in the different 
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localities, the prices of grain were varied; in the Volga governments 
they rose much higher than in the others, bat were not too high on 
the principal interior markets and at the ports. In consideration of 
the fact that during the past five years the prices of grain, owing to 
exclusive abundant crops, not only in Russia but also in other grain- 
exporting countries, were very low, the present prices can be consid- 
ered normal. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively satisfactory results of the agri- 
cultural industry during the past year, it was very unfavorable for 
the population of some of the localities visited by the failure of crops. 
In addition to the ordinary assistance in provisions the Government 
assigned an extra sum of money, amounting to $18,128,000, for assist- 
ing the suffering population. Such a fact must be attentively consid- 
ered. Although it has also a financial importance (as the Russian 
Government's budget has always to cover a heavy outlay, as mentioned 
above, which is unknown in western Europe), it is not this that pre- 
occupies the Government so much as the general economic condition 
of the population which requires such assistance. It often happens 
everywhere that a fruitful year is succeeded by a bad harvest. But 
when — as it is in Russia, especially in the central and eastern govern- 
ments — a bad harvest plunges a considerable part of the population 
into misery, out of which it can not get by its own means, this is 
a proof that the rural population has not attained a firm economic 
position and is not able to provide for itself in case of emergency. 
The minister of finance finds it his duty to give his opinion of the 
reasons of the slow development of the welfare of the peasantry. 

He says that it is a very common opinion that the slow development 
of the rural population is due to the heaviness of the Government 
taxes. In orcler to judge of this fact, one must know that the rural 
population has to pay only the land tax and redemption tax. The 
Government land tax has never been heavy, and since the imperial 
manifest of May 14, 1896, it has become quite inconsiderable. There- 
fore, the whole weight of the direct Government taxes on the peas- 
antry is concentrated in the redemption tax. The amount of this tax, 
$49,955,000, seems very high at first sight, but in comparing this sum 
with the total number of peasants it will be seen that the average 
redemption tax in the governments of European Russia is not more 
than 62 cents per head and $3.71 per family of six persons. Statis- 
tical investigations show that the redemption certificates form but an 
inconsiderable part in the total expenses of the peasantry. It may 
be that for some families and single persons these taxes are rather 
heavy, but it can not be admitted that they hinder the development 
of the peasants, as the total sum of the redemption tax can not 
increase, whereas the population which pays it is increasing all the 
time. 

The direct taxes could not hinder the peasantry from ameliorating 
its condition, the more so now when the paying of the same has been 
facilitated. Indirect taxes have no effect on the welfare of the peas- 
ants, as they are not obligatory and are not levied on articles of direct 
necessity. 

It has been often said that the economic backwardness of the peas* 
ants is caused by the want of education. It can not be denied that 
this is partly true. The education of the people is an important fac- 
tor in the economic development of the population. The spread of 
public education among the masses of peasantry must have a favorable 
result on the economic condition of the population. Wide fields have 
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now opened for Russian trade and industries, and the want of pro- 
fessional education among the population hinders the development of 
the same. . But when the question arises about the causes which hinder 
a certain part of the Russian peasantry to be able to supply itself in 
case of a bad harvest, its illiteracy can not be taken into considera- 
tion. This is confirmed by historical facts. At the end of the last 
century and the beginning of the present, when the agricultural 
classes of the principal European countries were not more educated 
than the Russian peasants are at present, their economic condition 
was firm. During the liberation of the serfs in Russia the peasants 
in Western Europe, who had been free for many years, were for the 
greater part illiterate. On the other hand, Russian peasants also 
prove sometimes that they can attain good economic results, notwith- 
standing the low level of their education. The same peasant, when 
he has once acquired a firm footing in trade or commerce, sometimes 
exhibits a spirit of enterprise which can not be easily met with in the 
agricultural class. 

Although various circumstances of an economic character and the 
low level of public education are in a certain degree causes hinder- 
ing the progress of the peasantry, there is doubtless another reason, 
and a more powerful one, which lies in the organization of the peas- 
ant's household. It is the opinion of the minister of finance that the 
reason lies in the irregularity of the property and social relations of 
the peasants. Great and manifold are the difficulties which the rural 
population suffers for want of a stable and distinct law, for deciding 
questions concerning the personal, family, and property relations of 
the peasants. It is hoped that reforms in these conditions may be 
effected. 

W. R. Hollow ay, 

Consul- Gteneral. 

St. Petersburg, February &£, 1899. 



ODESSA. 

The exports of grain produce from Odessa have been gradually 
decreasing for several years. In 1897, however, a slight increase was 
shown over the previous year, having a total of 1,782,000 tons, as 
compared with 1,710,000 tons in 1896. But this increase is not suffi- 
cient to encourage the hope that the extraordinary exports of 1894 
and 1895 will be equaled in the near future. A discouraging feature 
is the item of wheat, the most important cereal of the Odessa trade, 
which shows a reduction amounting to 180,000 tons, as compared with 
1896; and this decrease of wheat exports is only balanced by the 
export of the less valuable grains. 

The activity in the grain trade during the second half of 1896 
resulted in the consuming markets of western Europe being oversup- 
plied, so that but little grain crossed the Atlantic during the first half 
of 1897; yet purchasers were not very eager, and had it not been for 
the fact that a certain amount of anxiety existed lest complications 
might arise out of the Turko-Greek conflict, the grain trade would 
have been very dull until the reserve stock of western Europe had 
been consumed. As it was, the activity of the beginning of the year 
was but short lived and prices soon fell. 

The prices of grain in the autumn, when the new crop is being 
rushed to the markets, as a rule, are lower than earlier in the year. 
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In 1897, however, owing to the bad harvest, the prices were much 
higher in the autumn than they had been in the spring. 

The conflict between the United States and Spain, with the general 
belief existing in Europe that shipments of grain from America would 
be difficult and risky, drove prices for a short time to a level which 
they had not attained for many years ; but the farmers, who, as a rule, 
have no reserve capital, had also no grain in reserve on which they 
might have gained this profit, and it went, as usual in this country, 
into the pockets of the middlemen. 

Odessa was also a loser, from the fact that each year more and more 
grain finds its way from the railway station inland direct on board 
ship without being warehoused in the city; the high quality of corn 
in 1897 made this especially possible, whereas, as a rule, this kind of 
grain contains so much moisture that it requires repeated handling 
in the warehouses to prevent it from heating. 

At Nicolaiev, which exports grain practically from the same region 
as Odessa, the difference between the exports of 1896 and 1897 was 
45,000 tons in favor of 1897. 

The fluctuations in the price of grain here have closely followed the 
variations of grain values in the London market. This is due to the 
fact that the Russian Government succeeded in satisfactorily fixing 
the rate of exchange and in inspiring full confidence in the stability 
of the measure, a circumstance the importance of which, in connection 
with Russia's foreign trade relations, can not be overestimated. 

The quantity of grain in store in the Odessa warehouses on the 1st 
of January, 1898, was 55 per cent less than on the 1st of January, 1897. 

The value of wheat varied during 1897 between 44 cents and 62 
cents per pood of 36 pounds, and the crop of 1897 was quoted at 1£ to 
5 cents cheaper than the grain of 1896. 

The total quantity of wheat exported during 1897 is computed by 
the Odessa custom-house at 843,494 tons, against 1,029,690 tons in 
1896, but owing to the advance in the price of grain, the exports of 
wheat in 1897 have been estimated at $23,429,000, i. e. , about $2,000,000 
in excess of 1896. 

The total export of the Empire was 3,690,000 tons, against 3,951,000 
tons in 1896. The wheat brought by the Siberian railway to the 
Baltic ports for shipment has commenced to be of some importance. 

Odessa maintains its position as the principal wheat-exporting cen- 
ter of the Russian Empire, Nicolaiev coming next with 711,000 tons, 
while Rostoff-on-Don only exported 821,520 tons of all grains, and 
Novorossisk, owing to the bad harvest all along the northern slope of 
the Caucasus, shows an export of only 324,000 tons of all kinds of 
grain. 

CORN. 

The corn exported in 1897 was 142,523 tons, valued at $1,979,500, 
against 81,774 tons, valued at $1,333,500 in 1896. This, however, 
remained far short of the quantities exported in 1894, 632,646 tons, 
and in 1895, 201,294 tons. It may be stated here that the total export 
of corn from the Russian Empire is almost the same as in 1896, 231,858 
tons, and in 1897, 231,102 tons — so that while the export from Odessa 
increased in 1897 as compared with 1896, the exports of corn fell off 
at the other ports. 

Poti stands next to Odessa in corn exports, but with a very much 
smaller quantity; in fact, the total exports of cereals from Poti only 
reached 27,666 tons during 1897. The price of corn varied, like that 
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of wheat, and was due to the same causes. The lowest price was 20 
cents per pood of 36 pounds, and the highest, 26 cents. The red 
variety, called cinquantino, was valued higher, being occasionally 
quoted 6 and even 7 cents per pood higher than ordinary corn. 
Great Britain always takes the bulk of the corn exported from Odessa. 
It is worthy of note that while in the United States, great care is 
taken to develop new varieties of corn having more valuable proper- 
ties, very little thus far has been accomplished or attempted in Russia, 
in that direction. It is stated that the finer varieties of American 
corn show, here, signs of immediate deterioration. Fungi in some 
seasons play great havoc among the cobs. The stock in hand at 
Odessa was 22,140 tons on January 1, 1898, and 85,860 tons on January 
1, 1897. 

RYE. 

Besides the quantity of rye shipped to the Russian possessions in 
the far east of Asia, 222,750 tons, valued at $3,712,500, were exported 
to foreign countries, the same figures for 1896 having been 239,454 
tons, valued $3,658,500. A less favorable proportion prevailed in 
other parts of the Empire, so that the total export of rye from Russia 
was only 1,184,994 tons, against 1,406,124 tons in 1896. 

Nicolaiev, though still exceeding Odessa, exported only 223,398 tons, 
while in 1896 it exported 277,200 tons, and the aggregate exports 
of Rostoff, Taganroj, and Yeisk were 252,000 tons, the bulk being 
shipped from Rostoff-on-Don, so that there and at St. Petersburg the 
exports of rye did not fall behind those from Odessa, where most of the 
rye was shipped from February to July. The price for good rye 
ranged from 24 cents per pood in April to 37 cents in August, and 
inferior grades were quoted at H to 2£ cents cheaper. 

The stock on the 1st of January, 1898, was 31,500 tons, while on the 
1st of January, 1897, it amounted to 103,500 tons. 

BARLEY. 

The shipment of barley from Odessa during 1897 amounted to 
519,210 tons, valued at $7,382,500, i. e., more than the exports of 1896, 
which were 270,954 tons, valued at $4,139,500, and even exceeded the 
large exports of 1895, which were 498,866 tons, valued at $5,311,000; 
the shipments of 1894, which amounted to 655,902 tons, owing to 
low prices, were valued at $8,183,500, so that the actual trade results 
of 1897 in barley came very close to those of 1894. 

Nicolaiev shipped 316,080 tons in 1897 (in 1896, 198,000 tons) and 
Mariupol 108,000 tons, while the shipments from the other ports were 
comparatively small, as the total exports of the Empire were only 
about 1,440,000 tons, or considerably short of the 1,638,000 tons of 
barley exported in 1896, which were already less than in former years. 
The price of barley varied from 20 to 28 cents per pood, and inferior 
qualities 1 cent per pood lower. The stock at Odessa on the 1st of 
January, 1898, was 30,600 tons, against 28,600 on the 1st of January, 
1897. 

OATS. 

The shipment of oats from Odessa during 1897 was 8,748 tons, valued 
at $150,500, and in 1896, 8,982 tons, valued at $137,500. The total 
exports of oats from the Empire amounted to 744,382 tons, far short 
of the 1,209,384 tons exported in 1896. 
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The price of oats, commencing with 28 cents per pood in the begin- 
ning of the year, steadily advanced to 39 cents per pood at the end of 
1897, France and Holland being ready purchasers. The stock of oats 
at Odessa on the 1st of January, 1898, was only 2,340, and on the 1st 
of January, 1897, 4,140 tons. 

OILSEEDS. 

The shipments of oilseeds, though not very large, were greatly in 
excess of those of the preceding year; 57,798 tons, worth 11,966,000, 
being sent, against 37,620 tons, worth $1,416,500, in 1896. 

The oilseeds exported in 1897 were: Linseed, 35,478 tons, worth 
$1,035,000; hemp seed, 1,944 tons, worth 154,000; various rape seed, 
20,376 tons, worth $877,000; and, in 1896: Linseed, 24,714 tons, worth 
$858,000; hemp seed, 593 tons, worth $20,000; various rape seed, 12,240 
tons, worth $136,000. 

From this, it will be seen that there was a very marked advance 
under the head of " various rapeseed," the value of which also appears 
to have advanced considerably. This was due not only to the failure 
of certain oilseed crops in India, but also to the small crop in Russia 
in 1897, so that what was shipped from Odessa during the course of 
1897 was reserve stock of previous crops. 

In the matter of rape seed, Odessa exports stands first on the list, 
while in linseed Novorossisk, Rostoff-on-Don, St. Petersburg, Riga, 
and Nicolaiev exported larger quantities. 

On the 1st of January, 1898, the oilseed stock of Odessa consisted 
of 2,646 tons of linseed, 540 tons of hemp seed, and 1,080 tons of rape 
seed, while on the 1st of January, 1897, the stocks were: 12,690 tons 
linseed, 1,620 tons hemp seed, 4,950 tons rape seed, a total of 19,530 
tons, which is more than four times the amount in store at the begin- 
ning of the current year. 

SHIPMENTS OP OTHER KINDS OP GRAIN. 

Pulse. — Eight thousand and eighty-two tons of pease, worth $179,500, 
were exported from Odessa in 1897 (13,536 tons, worth $297,000, in 
1896); French beans and broad beans 15,770 tons, worth $432,500 (in 
1896 only 7,398 tons, worth $265,000); millet and millet grits, which 
for many years past have shown an almost regular decrease, have 
now reached the merely nominal figure of 90 tons, worth $2,000, 
against 594 tons, worth $10,500, in the preceding year. 

The pease find their way to Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
France, and Italy; the beans, to France, Italy, and a small quantity 
to Great Britain. Buckwheat seems to have ceased to be an article 
of export from south Russia. 

The stocks held at Odessa on the 1st of January, 1898, were: Pease, 
918 tons; beans, 144 tons; and on the 1st of January,1897, pease, 9,230 
tons; beans, 4,140 tons, and millet, 982 tons; so that the exports of 
these grains during 1897 were chiefly the result of the crop of 1896. 

The custom-house returns show, as the result of the general reca- 
pitulation, the following totals for 1897: 1,782,000 tons of grain of all 
kinds, valued at $39,400,000, i. e., valued to surpass the value of grain 
exports for 1896 by $7,150,000, and those of 1895 by $3,300,000. 

The aggregate exports of the Empire for 1897 were 8,100,000 tons, 
against 9,486,000 tons in 1896, and, with the sole exception of a com- 
paratively small increase under the headings of barley, corn, and lin- 
seed, all other kinds have fallen off, more or less. 
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A comparison of the totals of the exports of grain from the several 
ports may not be devoid of interest: 



Tons. 

Odessa 1,782,000 

Nicolaiev 1,242,000 

Rostoff-on-Don 828,000 

Taganrog 842,000 

Novoroesisk 824,000 

Theodosia 289,400 



Tom. 

Mariupol 228,200 

Berdianak. 210,600 

Ghenicheak 162,000 

Enpatoria 82,800 

Yefek 75,600 

Sevastopol 34,200 



The sum total of all shipments of grain from the ports in the Baltic 
and White Seas was 1,816,000 tons (in 1896, 1,854,000 tons), and the 
exports over the land frontier at Grayevo, Kdnigsberg, Mlava, Dant- 
zig, and by way of Volochisk into Galicia, were 594,000 tons, against 
612,000 tons in 1896, showing a decrease of 18,000 tons in each of 
these two instances. 

The total grain trade of Odessa, including the quantity converted 
into flour and shipped to various ports pnd trade centers in south 
Russia, and also to the Russian possessions in the Far East, was: 

Tons. 

1,882,000 

810,000 

1891 1,530,000 



Tons. 

1896 1,980,000 

1895 2,480,000 

1894 2,952,000 



In 1897, which year drained the reserve stock in hand from 590,400 
tons, including flour, to about 270,000 tons, the total purchases of 
grain may be expressed almost accurately in the quantity of 1, 620, 000 
tons. 

The manner by which grain was shipped at Odessa was as follows: 
540,000 tons were delivered to the foreign shipping by the railways; 
630,000 by barges and boats, and 594,000 by carts. 

The market price of grain at Odessa can not be said to have been 
governed by the results of the respective harvests of Russia, but by 
the comparative results of the harvests of western and southern 
Europe, and those of the trans- Atlantic grain-supplying districts; yet 
the following figures, recording in round numbers the harvests in 
Russia of the principal varieties of grain, are instructive: 



Variety. 



Rye 

Spring wheat 
Winter wheat 

Oata 

Barley 

Buckwheat... 

Millet 

Corn 




1886. 



1805. 



21 


00 


2£ 


00 


t 


00 


4 


00 


2 


00 


a 


00 


V 


00 


18 


00 


fi 


00 


B 


00 


1 


00 


1 


00 


2 


00 


1 


00 




00 




00 



1894. 



Tons. 

27,988,000 
7,814,000 
8,744,000 

20, 07a 000 

7,704,000 

1,440,000 

1,404,000 

576,000 



To the totals for 1895 and 1894 must be added from 2,700,000 tons 
to 3,600,000 tons as the harvest of the cis-Caucasian territories, which 
were not included in the statistics returned for these years. 

In 1897 the crop of pease, as well as that of oilseeds, was below the 
average, and hay yielded much less than usual, especially in the cen- 
tral parts of Russia in Europe. The result was much suffering among 
the poorer classes of the farming population. 

There have been no new features introduced in the manner or 
method of shipping grain at Odessa. The only circumstance worth 
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mentioning is that more grain than heretofore has been shipped 
direct from the railway cars, in which it arrived from up-country sta- 
tions, which saves about one-half cent per pood (36 pounds) expense 
at Odessa. This saving, however, can only be effected when the steam- 
ers are chartered to load a full cargo, and when to a near certainty 
the time of the vessel's readiness to receive cargo can be fixed; but in 
cases where vessels are chartered to load parts of cargo " on the 
berth" it frequently leads to extra expense, when the grain arrives in 
the harbor at a time when the vessel is not ready to receive it, and 
the cars have to be sent away to a side track. This extra expense in 
some cases amounts to $5 per car — i. e., about 50 cents per ton — which 
is more than it would have cost to have warehoused the grain at 
Odessa. 

The company has taken no steps in the construction of floating ele- 
vators, for which a concession was obtained in 1896. 

The arbitration committee attached to the Odessa exchange com- 
mittee has again shown itself to be of advantage. Fifty-two cases 
were settled by it, as compared with sixty of the previous year; but 
these fifty-two cases represent but a small fraction of the number of 
cases which would have arisen, if the parties had gone to the courts 
with the customary tedious mode of litigation. The clause inserted 
now in almost all dealings and transactions, that " all disputes in the 
premises are to be settled by the Odessa exchange arbitration com- 
mittee," and the knowledge that all cases are settled expeditiously and 
effectually, causes those who would raise disputes on trivial matters 
to settle them amicably. 

The value of such arbitration committees is so well understood at 
present, that the Rostoff-on-Don exchange committee is about to 
adopt a similar system, and there are indications that other ports and 
grain-trading centers will follow this example. 

The very fine building of the Odessa Exchange is progressing rap- 
idly, and at present, parts of it have been so far completed as to 
accommodate the Odessa committee of trade and manufacture and 
the exchange committee, and when fully completed the exchange 
meetings will be held there daily. The arbitration committee will 
also have quarters in the new building. A new code, or set of rules l 
has been drawn up for the exchange and now awaits confirmation, 
which is expected during 1898. 

Although the harvest of 1897 was unsatisfactory and the failure of 
the crops to a certain extent extended to territory tributary to Odessa, 
rents remained steady and land advanced in price, and at present, 
land values are higher in the provinces of Cherson, Bessarabia, and 
Ekaterinoslav than in the rich loam provinces, such as Podolia and 
Kiev. One reason for this is that the rate of interest on various bonds 
and shares has been reduced, which caused the investors to withdraw 
their money from these securities and invest it in land. The princi- 
pal purchasers were peasants and German colonists. 

As regards agricultural machines and implements, the fact that in 
1897 only 1,260 tons were imported, against 2,880 tons in 1896 and 
4,410 tons in 1895, is explained by the circumstance that all the ma- 
chines, even such as had remained in store for several years, were sold 
out during 1897, and also by the fact that there is an annual increase 
in the home production of these articles. 

The business at the Odessa elevator is expressed in the following 
figures: 25,030 tons of wheat, 7,344 tons of rye, 742 tons of oats, 10,584 
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tons of corn, 744 tons of oil seeds, and 1,584 tons of pulse deposited 
in 1897, which, together with the balance (14,814 tons) from 1896 
carried over in the elevator, makes a total of 40,375 tons, of which a 
balance of 10,062 tons was carried into 1898. The elevator thus did 
more work in 1897 than in 1896, but considerably less than in 1895 or 
1894, which is partly accounted for by the fact of its being inconven- 
iently placed at a considerable distance from the shipping; and fur- 
ther, by the circumstance that farmers make but very limited use of 
it in putting their produce there on commission. 

FLOUR. 

Flour was shipped as follows : 27,066 tons in 1897, valued at $1,487,000, 
against 27,882 tons in 1896, valued at 1929,000. With the exception 
of about 540 tons of rye flour, all of the balance was wheat flour. 

In spite of all facilities given to the milling industry, the flour 
exported abroad from Odessa and other south Russian ports shows an 
annual decrease. 

The chief recipients of the flour shipped were Turkey and Egypt. 
The flour exported from Odessa was only in part produced in the 
town, a great part coming from Chereon, Rostoff-ou-Don, and Sevas- 
topol, and also from Elizabethgrad and Eremenchug. Besides the 
flour shipped abroad, a quantity was also shipped to Russian ports in 
the Baltic, and to the Cai^casus. 

The flour trade is in a very depressed condition here, so much so 
that at a conference of flour-mill owners, it was decided to petition that 
the railway rates on exported flour be decreased from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent, and on the grain delivered to the mills in the port work- 
ing for the export trade, from 7 per cent of the rates to 15 per cent. 
This i6 asked in consideration of the fact that not 75 per cent of flour 
is obtained from the grain, as specified in the official order, but only 
about 60 per cent, this latter being also the estimate in France. 

It has also been decided to petition that all flour from mills in the 
interior, which is intended for exportation, shall be forwarded to the 
port of shipment out of town; but should such flour be subsequently 
not shipped, but sold here for local use, the full rate of railway charges 
shall be levied thereon. Application has also been made that all pos- 
sible care be taken to guard the flour en route against such damage 
as may arise from its being placed in cars that have not been properly 
cleaned, after carrying coal or like freight. 

Russian flour is made dear by the long distances, by the fact that 
such mill parts as are brought from abroad have to pay a heavy duty 
(amounting in certain cases to 40 per cent ad valorem), and to the 
encouragement given to small mills as compared with large mills, of 
the type usually seen in Hungary, where flour can be made at much 
less cost. 

The price of wheat flour per bag of 180 pounds weight in 1897 ranged 
from $2.38 to $5.40. A general downward tendency of values reigned 
until the beginning of August, when prices commenced to advance at 
a very rapid rate and attained in September $2.38 to $6.40, these 
being the quotations of the largest mills. It happens, unfortunately 
for Russian millers, that the numbers, marks, or brands used by them 
are not fixed standards, so that the same denominations of flour, but 
from various mills, will represent various grades or qualities. This 
is not only a disadvantage to the local consumer, but it seriously 
affects the prosperity of the foreign trade in Russian flour. 
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BRAN. 

Odessa exported, in 1897, 6,552 tons of bran, valued at $74,500, and 
7,110 tons in 1896, valued at $69,000. This article goes almost exclu- 
sively to Germany and Denmark. 

The export of bran from the Ejnpire is not on the increase, and as 
cattle raising generally is growing in Russia, and hay is both an uncer- 
tain and a short crop, the probabilities are that the bran will be used 
largely for feeding cattle, and cease to be exported. 

The principal points of export at present are along the northwestern 
land frontier — Alexandrovo, Mlava, Grayevo, and Sosnovitsa — and 
from the port of Libau on the Baltic Sea. Prices varied, according to 
quality, from 20 to 25 cents per pood of 36 pounds. 

OIL CAKE AND VEGETABLE OIL. 

Oil finding a ready field of consumption within the Empire is not 
largely exported, but oil cake is exported annually in increased quan- 
tities from Odessa. In 1897, 33,840 tons, worth $568,500, were sent, 
against 25,614 tons, worth $203,000, in 1896. 

The principal recipients of the rape seed oil cake were France, Den- 
mark, and Germany, and linseed oil cake, Holland and Belgium. 

ALCOHOL. 

Five hundred and seven thousand two hundred and forty vedros 
(vedro = 2.70 gallons), or 1,369,548 gallons of absolute spirits of wine 
were exported in 1897, which, taking the weight of a vedro of alcohol 
at 28 pounds, represent 6,480 tons weight, having a value of $377,500. 
For 1896, the corresponding figures were 5,526 tons, valued at $240,500. 

Odessa exported more than one-fourth of the alcohol exported from 
the Empire, which amounted to 1,939,000 vedros, showing a satisfac- 
tory increase over the 1,653,000 vedros exported in 1896; about one- 
third of this amount was rectified alcohol, and in 1897, nearly all of this 
(497,000 vedros) was shipped from Odessa. 

Statistics show, however, that Odessa stands second on the list, 
Libau being first with 989,000 vedros, having almost doubled the export 
of 1896, which was 578,000 vedros, against 503,000 vedros from Odessa. 
Revel exported 240,000 vedros. 

The alcohol shipped from Odessa was sent to Turkey, Egypt, Bul- 
garia, and Greece. The alcohol trade of Odessa meets with powerful 
competitors in Hungary and Roumania, especially the latter country, 
which is making extraordinary efforts to develop her trade in spirits 
by the aid of a large export bounty. 

Underpressure of this competition the price of alcohol, which was 
about 50 cents a vedro in the early spring, fell to 43 cents, when, how- 
ever, the reserve stocks of Roumania had been exported, and when, 
owing to the failure of crops in Hungary, the shipments from Trieste 
commenced to fall off, prices in Odessa rose rapidly to 53-55 cents, and 
continued to rise until they reached 63 cents per vedro of 100 degrees 
alcohol, and the higher quality (Uladovka) reached 68 cents; and 
these remunerative prices continued into 1898. Nearly all the spirits, 
especially the better qualities, come to Odessa by train from Podolia 
and the province of Kiev, and smaller quantities from other provinces. 
Seven hundred and forty-one cars, containing 12,257 casks, or 570,000 
vedros, approximately, were brought to Odessa during 1897. The 
local production is very small, and an unimportant quantity is brought 
here by the coasting trade. 
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SUGAR. 

The export trade in sugar has fallen off from 100,206 tons, valued 
at $4,814,000 in 1896, to 61,416 tons, valued at $2,672,000 in 1897, 
which includes the shipment, in 1896, of 3,672 tons to the Russian pos- 
sessions in eastern Asia, and in 1897$ of 3,114 tons. 

The falling off in the quantity of sugar shipped to the Far East, 
when compared with the very rapid growth of the Russian population 
there, can only be accounted for by the surmise that the demands were 
satisfied from southern China or Japan. 

As the total exports of the Empire have fallen off (not reckoning the 
stationary trade with Finland and that across the Caspian, which is 
slowly but steadily increasing) from 207,108 tons in 1896 to about 
72,000 tons in 1897, and as the harvests of beet root do not show this 
disparity, it is only possible to account for this reduction of exported 
sugar by a considerable increase in the home consumption, which, as 
a matter of fact, is the case, as sugar appears to be entering more 
and more into the daily food of the lower classes, who until quite 
recently consumed very little of this article. 

Sugar is principally exported to Great Britain and Italy, and some 
goes to the Balkan peninsula States. That which is shipped to the 
Far East is principally refined loaf sugar. As the drawback of excise 
on sugar exported to central Asia has been reinstated since the month 
of February, 1897, it is fair to expect that this trade will rapidly 
assume important dimensions. 

The price of sugar at Odessa, in the beginning of the year 1897, was 
$2.45 to $2.48 cents per pood of 36 pounds for sand sugar (sugar in 
fine, loose crystals) for local consumption and 79 cents per pood for 
exportation. A slight reduction in prices took place, and in April 
there was a rise to $2.53 to $2.55, which continued with slight fluctua- 
tions until the end of the year. Prices for refined loaf sugar varied 
from $2.93 to $2.70 per pood. 

The sugar-refining trade was prosperous, and good dividends were 
obtained, which has encouraged the erection of new refineries. 

No molasses was exported, as there is a good local or home demand 
among the distillers and confectioners. 

TOBACCO. 

Only 144 tons of all kinds of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes were 
exported in 1897, so that this may be classed as an extinct trade, while 
there are important shipments in the coasting trade to St. Petersburg 
and a great deal more (270 tons of tobacco and 6,000,000 cigarettes) to 
eastern Siberia. 

A great deal of tobacco was imported from abroad— chiefly from 
Turkey — in 1897, about 162 tons (in 1896, about 189 tons), which does 
not include large quantities of tobacco passing through Odessa to be 
cleared at inland custom-houses. 

Prices on imported tobacco varied from $17.50 to $50 per pood of 36 
pounds for the best qualities, and from $9 to $15 per pood for the other 
kinds. Tobacco of Russian growth varied in price, according to qual- 
ity, from $1.50 to $21 per pood. 

WOOL. 

Two thousand six hundred and eighty-two tons of wool were exported 
from Odessa in 1897, having a value of $475,500, against 3,204 tons, 
having a value of $636,500, in 1896. The total exports from the Empire 
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have somewhat increased, Petersburg and Rostoff-on-Don having 
exported more than Odessa. The wool exported was almost exclu- 
sively the common grade, to be used in the manufacture of carpets, 
and was shipped to Great Britain, whence most of it is transshipped 
to the United States. Shipments of wool are also sent to Turkey and 
Austria-Hungary. 

The price of wool was slightly lower than in 1896, and «*c was the 
quality, which was due to climatic conditions prevailing in the spring 
of 1897, namely, frequent and sudden changes from comparatively 
mild to sharp cold weather. 

The demand for these wools from abroad was less active than 
usual, but the home demand more than compensated for this falling 
off, and it is safe to say that the Russian factories will eventually 
use all the wool grown in the country. 

The Warsaw wool trade was as follows: Offered for sale in 1896, 
1,407 tons; in 1897, 1,271 tons. Sold in 1896, 756 tons; in 1897, 1,108 
tons. 

The prices quoted, in German thalers, per centner of 118 pounds 
weight, were: 

Thalers. 

In 1896, very finest wooL. 90 to 118 

In 1897, very finest wool 90 to 118 

In 1896, fine first quality 78to 86 

In 1897, fine first quality 78 to 86 

In 1896, fine second quality 70 to 77 

In 1897, fine second quality 66 to 78 

At Harkov, the sales were 3,240 tons in 1896 and 4,140 tons in 1897. 
Value of unwashed wool there in 1896 was $3.62£ to $4.68 per pood 
(36 pounds); in 1887, $3 to $4.15. 

At Tsaritsyn the sales were 1,800 tons in 1896- and 1,710 tons in 
1897. 

Prices of Donskoi wool were from $1.75 to $2.50 per pood in 1896 and 
$2.10 to $2.60 in 1897. Up-country wool (track), $2 to $2.30 in 1896 
and from $2.25 to $2.40 per pood in 1897. Transvolga wools were sold 
at $2.13 to $2.33 per pood in 1896, and in 1897, from $2.33 to $2.40 
per pood. 

Rostoff-on-Don sold 19,800 tons of wool in 1896 and in 1897, 20,250 
tons. 

Prices of unwashed wool per pood in 1896 were $3.58 to $4.88, and 
in 1897, from $3 to $4.08. 

CATTLE. 

Five thousand seven hundred and seventy-six head of cattle, worth 
$231,040, were shipped in 1897; 4,962 head, worth $198,500, in 1896. 

The increase in the work of the Odessa slaughtering houses, from 
283,528 animals in 1896 to 289,252 animals in 1897, being more than 
in proportion with the actual increase of the population, shows that 
the quantity of meat consumed per head by the inhabitants is increas- 
ing, which is not the case in many parts of Russia. Besides the cus- 
tomary provinces of Cherson, Bessarabia, Podolia, etc., which have 
always supplied the Odessa market, the Kuban and Chernomor dis- 
trict of Caucasia have now entered the field with live animals; Rou- 
mania, even, has sent cattle to Russia, which is quite a new departure 
in the economic history of the Russian Empire. The average market 
value of beef in 1897 was $1.59 per pood of 36 pounds, and in 1896, $1.68. 

The shipments were principally to Malta; also to Greece and Turkey. 
An annually increasing quantity of tallow and meat, etc., is being 
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brought to Odessa from other localities, amounting in 1897 to 1,130 
tons, worth $394,288. 

Calves were not exported from Odessa during 1897, so that the 
25,928 calves, which were brought to the Odessa markets and sold for 
$95,000, were all locally consumed. The price varied according to size 
and condition, and ranged from $1 to $15 per head. 

Pigs were not exported from Odessa in 1897. The number con- 
sumed here was 26,667, worth $223,383. In addition, 5,034 slaughtered 
pigs were brought to this market. The price of pork varied from 
$1.25 to $2.40 per pood of 36 pounds. 

A considerable number of sheep — 35,552 head, worth $71,104 — was 
exported in 1897, while in the preceding year, the number was 28,334, 
worth $56,668. Most of these sheep found their way to French mar- 
kets. 

Two thousand nine hundred and eighteen horses of good quality, 
worth $150 per head, representing $437,700, were shipped from Odessa 
in 1897, chiefly to Turkey to recruit the cavalry; some also to Greece, 
Roumania, and France. 

FOWLS. 

Fowls (principally cocks and hens, and but few turkeys, geese, or 
ducks) were shipped in 1897 to the number of 647,000, valued at 
$161,750, against 738,500 in 1896, worth $221,500. The greater part of 
these were sent to Marseilles in transit for Spain, and a few to Turkey. 

Meats, pork, sausages, etc., are not exported from Odessa. 

In 1897, 162 tons of butter, worth $54,500, were exported from 
Odessa, against 180 tons, worth $60,000, in 1896. 

The trade in margarine has dwindled to $1,500 in 1897; in 1896, it 
amounted to $6,000. 

Other animal produce, such as hides and skins, both raw and 
tanned, or cured, as well as bone meal, sausage casings, tripe, dried 
blood, etc., show an annually decreasing export. There is, however, 
a satisfactory iucrease in the quantity of feathers exported, which 
was 149 tons, worth $103,623, in 1897, against 111 tons, worth $77,950, 
in 1896. 

The quantity of eggs exported from Odessa is very small, the prin- 
cipal places from which they are sent abroad being Riga, Volochisk, 
and St. Petersburg. 

Tallow is annually exported in growing quantities; in 1897, 661 tons, 
valued at $91,726, were shipped, as compared with 286 tons, worth 
$40,200, in 1896. Tallow candles are not exported from Odessa, and 
stearin candles are sent only to Russia's possessions in the Far East. 

Fishery produce shows a falling off in 1897 in the quantity exported, 
which was 8,100 tons, valued at $850,000, the principal items being: 
Salted fish, 6,732 tons, worth $561,000; red caviar, 1,242 tons, worth 
$103,500; and other kinds of caviar, 108 tons, worth $184,000. This 
kind of produce is slowly but steadily advancing in price, in propor- 
tion as the source of supply becomes more and more exhausted; so 
that Odessa, for instance, consumes all of this produce that its sur- 
roundings can supply, and only exports that which is brought here 
from the Crimea, Azof, and even the Volga, for transshipment. Most 
of this produce is sent to the Balkan peninsula States. 

Naphtha is an article which naturally finds its way abroad, princi- 
pally from the port of Batoum; still there is a small quantity shipped 
from Odessa, as well as about 324 tons of lubricating oil, worth $19,000, 
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against 270 tons, worth $15,000, in 1896. This articlegoes principally, 
if not exclusively, to the Balkan peninsula. 

In former years, the transit trade in petroleum was quite large, the 
oil being carried by coasting vessels to Odessa and discharged into 
railway trucks for carriage to Germany and Austria; but now, the oil 
works of Galicia are turning out each year increasing quantities of 
petroleum, and shipments from here have ceased. 

MINERALS. 

For some years past, there has been no exportation of phosphorites 
or other materials for manure from Odessa. 

The export of manganese ore was 7,263 tons, worth about $101,000, 
in 1897; in 1896, the quantity exported was 576 tons, valued at $8,000. 
Metals and all kinds of metal ware form but small items in the exports 
from Odessa. A certain amount of machinery and tools, as well as 
arms, are annually exported to the Balkan peninsula. 

Silk, raw or otherwise, was exported to a very trifling amount, and 
the same may be said regarding felt and carpets. Cloth to the value 
of $33,000 was exported in 1897. In 1896, the quantity exported was 
valued at $21,000. 

Cotton goods, on the exportation of which there is a premium of 
$1.15 to $1.40 per pood of 36 pounds, were exported to the value of 
$33,000, against $29,000 worth in 1896. This seems a very small 
increase, when compared with the enormous quantities (1,062 tons, 
worth $5,000,000) shipped from Odessa for the Russian far east and 
for ports in the Baltic. Cotton goods of Russian make are steadily 
improving in quality, and quite a trade is being opened up with Africa 
and Abyssinia. 

Ropes, lines, and string were exported in 1897 to the value of $21,000; 
in 1896, exports were $23,500. 

TIMBER. 

Besides the transit trade from Austria and Roumania, there were 
shipped in 1897 from Odessa 30,402 tons of timber, worth $414,500, 
which compares favorably with the 13,392 tons, worth $180,000, shipped 
in 1896. The logs were mostly sent to Great Britain, the deal boards 
to France and Holland. There were also 7,056 tons of staves, worth 
$197,500, shipped in 1897, and in 1896, 9,180 tons, having a value of 
$305,500. The staves were nearly all shipped to France and her depen- 
dencies. Thus, all nontransit timber shipped reached a total of 35, 784 
tons, while the transit timber shows a total of 108,000 tons. 

TOTAL EXPORTS. 

The total exports of Odessa during 1897 are estimated to represent 
a value of $48,500,000, or $50,000,000, including the transit trade, so 
that the entire volume of Odessa's export trade was $6,000,000 in excess 
of that for 1896. Taking the value of all exports of Russia toward 
Europe at about $350,000,000, Odessa's share is 14£ per cent and of 
the entire trade of the Empire about 12 per cent. 

THE IMPORT TRADE OF ODESSA FOR 1897. 

The imports at Odessa are given by the custom-house authorities 
at 288,000 tons, or, adding 9,000 tons of tea, tobacco, cotton, olive oil, 
etc., which passed through in transit, the sum total would reach 
C R 9a— VOL 2 34 
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297,000 tons. If numerous articles which are not reckoned by their 
weight, such as fine carriages, velocipedes, and even ships bought 
abroad, are included in the imports, it is estimated that the total 
would not be less than 360,000 tons. This is far short of the imports 
of the preceding year, the difference being mainly under such head- 
ings as steam coal, currants, castor seed and copra, various kinds of 
iron for hoops, bars, staves, etc., tea in transit, and ships, while cot- 
ton has increased, as well as sheet iron and various kinds of fresh 
fruits. 

The custom-house valuation of the imports in some instances — for 
example, tea — is much below the real value, and is given at $28,250,000, 
which is approximately the same as in 1896. The total amount of 
customs duty collected at Odessa in 1897 is given at $7,715,500, or far 
in excess of the $6,464,000 collected in 1896, which in its turn was a 
maximum figure over all preceding years. 

An interesting detail is the large increase in the amount of fresh 
fruit imported by way of Odessa, which is mainly attributable to the 
fact that the railway administrations are taking greater care that the 
fruit should reach its destination in a satisfactory condition, which 
naturally produces a greater demand, so that Russia's imports all 
along her frontier are on the increase. This increase is largely under 
the headings of oranges and lemons, while grapes are decreasing, due 
to the increased production and improvement in the native product. 

Nuts show an increased import, which is probably due to the reduc- 
tion of forests and the attention given to timber trees, which necessi- 
tates the clearing away of the undergrowth of bushes, etc., among 
which is the hazel bush, so that this, almost the only nut of European 
Russia, is annually being produced in smaller quantities. 

Coffee and tea are annually showing an increased importation, 
which indicates that they have become more and more important 
items in the daily maintenance of the people. Tea, for instance, is 
consumed at the rate of 100,000,000 pounds per annum. It is but 
natural, with such an enormous consumption, that the Russian Gov- 
ernment is very anxious to bring about a partial home supply of this 
article by making use of the suitable lands in the southwest territories 
of the Caucasus, where several hundred thousand plants have been 
planted and are said to be doing fairly well. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the growing and successful 
production of effervescing wines in south Russia, there should still be 
a slight increase in the imports of this article. 

White lead and white zinc show a considerable increase also, in 
spite of a growing home industry in these articles* 

The increased imports of tanning materials will not surprise anyone 
familiar with the home supply, which is limited and not of the best 
quality, while the demands of the tanning trade annually increase. 

Steel is being produced in larger quantities in Russia, and espe- 
cially in Poland, but still the growing importation of this article 
proves that the production, far from supplying the wants of the 
country, can not even keep pace with the growth of the demand in 
the Empire. 

Tinware shows a similar increase, although the quantity as well as 
the quality of the home production has augmented and improved. 

The remarkable increase of cotton imports from 29,250 tons, worth 
$4,825,500, in 1896, to 42,498 tons, worth $7,084,000, in 1897, is partly 
accounted for by the rapid growth of cotton industries in the country, 
but more by the fact that the measures taken by the Russian Govern- 
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ment to divert the carriage of the cotton from Austrian railway lines, 
commencing at Trieste, to those of Russia, beginning at Odessa, have 
proved successful, and that the large factories situated in Poland are 
now drawing their raw material by way of Odessa. The cultivation 
of cotton in central Asia does not appear to develop to the extent 
that was expected a few years ago, and only the small quantity of 
5,400 tons was landed at Odessa during 1897 from Turkestan and 
Caucasia. 

Rice shows a small increase, but nothing to compare with the con- 
siderable increase in the imports in this line from Persia, where the 
quality of late has been much improved. 

Starch is not an important article of the import trade, much of 
excellent quality being produced in the country; still, there was a 
small increase in the quantity imported during 1897. 

Mineral waters will probably continue to show an annual increase, 
until the price of the necessary bottles and wooden cases will have 
been so reduced as to make it possible for the numerous and valuable 
mineral waters of the Caucasus to compete with similar waters from 
abroad. Up to the present, however, only the waters from Borzhom 
are brought to this market. 

The very rapid growth of the city of Odessa and the erection of 
numerous handsome and costly buildings largely account for the 
increased importation of marble slabs, etc., although the home supply 
from Poland is steadily increasing. 

Chemical and pharmaceutical preparations show a small increase 
over 1896, though doubtless, with the growth of industrial informa- 
tion, Russia will become more and more self -supplying in this respect. 

Palm oil, cocoanut oil, and various cosmetics were not imported to 
any extent. The same may be said regarding spices, colophonium, 
and other resins and verdigris. 

On the other hand, there was a conspicuous falling off under the fol- 
lowing headings: Copperas, agricultural implements, tools, machines, 
apparatus, etc. 

The importation of currants was quite small — 1,530 tons, worth 
$128,000, against 28,836 tons, worth •517,000, in 1896— which is 
accounted for by the fact that in anticipation of the establishment in 
1897 of an almost prohibitive import duty on this article Odessa and 
other Russian merchants hastened to lay in large quantities of cur- 
rants during 1896 free of duty, and when, in 1897, the effects of the 
bad harvest of currants in Greece began to be felt, Odessa exported 
currants to Marseilles, Germany, and England, with the result that 
the large reserve stock on hand on the 1st of January, 1897 — viz, 
14,400 tons — was reduced to 1,800 tons by the 1st of January, 1898. 

Tobacco shows a decreased import of 36 tons and $35,000 less in 
value than was the case in 1896. These conditions prevailed in many 
other parts of the Empire. 

Wines show a reduction of 45 tons, worth $14,500, which is not a 
matter for surprise in view of the development of viticulture in Rus- 
sia, principally in the province of Bessarabia, where, however, there 
was a short crop in 1897 and of an inferior quality; but owing to the 
almost entire cessation of the manufacture of wine at Odessa from 
Greek currants, prices had a decided upward tendency. 

In 1893, about 108,000 acres were under grape culture in Bessarabia, 
while in 1897 there were 175,500 acres. 

Sardines were imported in about the same quantities as in former 
years. There are but few canning establishments in South Russia, 
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and these, owing to the limited supply of available fish, can not sap- 
ply the demand. 

Bricks, ordinary and fireproof, tiles, and drainage pipes show a 
falling off of 4,356 tons, worth $49,000, and this occurred in spite of 
the increased employment of these articles in the building operations 
at Odessa. This was due to the fact that new works are annually 
springing up at and near Odessa, which not only produce brick, etc., 
to a large extent, but in some instances of superior quality. 

Steam coal. — During 1897, the coal imported at Odessa amounted to 
63,342 tons, having a value of $211,000, against 90,918 tons, worth 
$320,500, in 1896. This decrease is only the continuance of the same 
conditions, with an occasional increase, of previous years, and has 
been brought about by the high duty levied on foreign coal, making 
it impossible here in the south for this article to successfully compete 
with coal mined in Russia. 

At the Baltic ports, where there is no Russian coal near at hand and 
where the duty is much less, Russia continues to increase her coal 
imports, almost exclusively from Great Britain. The fear is at times 
expressed that, although the coal mining in the Donetz basin is so 
rapidly growing that the yield at present is 6,300,000 tons, yet the rapid 
development of the railway system in Russia and the still more con- 
spicuous growth of metallurgy may exceed in demand the quantity 
which the Donetz basin is capable of supplying. In this case, there 
would result a temporary coal crisis, and all seaport towns on the 
Black Sea would be reduced to the use of foreign coal, unless it were 
possible to bring the liquid fuel of the Caucasus oil wells into the 
Black Sea market at a cheaper rate; but until such time as the rivers 
Volga and Don are connected at their nearest points, Kalach and 
Tsaritsin, and thus a continuous waterway made between the Caspian 
and Black Sea, the cost of liquid fuel on the Euxine will remain high. 

It is really a matter of surprise that the present Russian Govern- 
ment, which is daily demonstrating a serious desire for the develop- 
ment of Russia's means of communication, has not thus far taken up 
the question of the Volga-Don waterway, which would open up the 
sections of Central Asia adjoining the Caspian Sea, where much min- 
eral wealth exists, and also the great petroleum basin of the Empire. 

There is a decrease in the imports of soda, potash, natron, and kali; 
also in natural mineral paints (earthy paints) and in pig iron, although 
this latter article in the entire Empire shows an annually increased 
import, because the demand is growing at a faster rate than the home 
manufacturers of pig iron can supply. Even when the several new 
foundries now under construction are finished, the demand for the 
imported article will still increase. 

The dividends paid by some of the iron works started in south Rus- 
sia are simply fabulous, and show that the industry is capable of 
enormous expansion with profit. 

Tin (pewter) shows a remarkable decrease of imports, which may, 
however, be altogether temporary; at least, no special reasons are 
assigned for this falling off. 

Lead shows a considerable decrease in import, supposed to have 
been caused by the large imports of the two preceding years, which 
have left large quantities in store unsold. 

Paper, raw jute, cotton yarn, silk ware, and half silk ware show a 
decrease, doubtless due to the development of Russian home indus- 
tries and to the fact that it has been found possible to grow jute in 
some parts of the extreme south of Russia. 
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Almonds show a decreased import, probably owing to the fact that 
considerable quantities of apricot kernels are brought here from Cen- 
tral Asia, and being much cheaper, are largely employed as a substi- 
tute for almonds. 

There are many articles of merchandise which, in spite of the elab- 
orate Russian customs tariff, are found difficult to classify, with the 
result that sometimes they go toward swelling the sum total under 
one paragraph, while in the following year they may be included in 
another, thus giving rise to apparent fluctuations. 

Cement and paving materials are each year produced in larger quan- 
tities in the country, with the result of a decreasing import of these 
articles. 

Glassware, faience, and porcelain are falling off in proportion as 
the Russian goods improve. 

The total value of the exports and imports at Odessa for 1897 is 
computed at $78,500,000, which is quite 13 per cent of the $600,000,000 
of the total foreign trade of Russia, and thus, Odessa remains the 
principal door of the country. 

Principal articles of export and import at Odessa, Russia, during ihe years 

1897-1896. 

EXPORT. 



Article. 



1807. 



Quantity. Value. 



1896. 



Quantity. Value. 



Wheat .• 

Barley 

Rye 

Corn 

Oats 

Oilaeeda 

Beans and pease. 

Sugar 

Oilcake 

Flour 

Butter 

&S&::::::: 

Fish 

Caviare 

Feathers 

Timber . 



Mangane 
Alcohol.. 



Alcohol. 
Cattle.. 
Sheep- 
Horses. 
Poulti 
Sum 



iltry. 
dries 



— tons.. 
....do.... 
.....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do 

do.... 

....do— . 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

.gallons.. 
....head.. 
....do.... 
....do. .. 
....do... 
tons.. 



843,484 

519,210 

228,750 

142,523 

8,748 

57,798 

16,770 

61,416 

88,840 

27,066 

162 



2,682 

6,782 

1,850 

149 

87,458 

7,263 

1,369,548 

5,776 

85,552 

2,918 

647,000 



89,000 


1,029,690 


82,600 


270,964 


12,500 


239,454 


79,500 


81,774 


50,500 


8,982 


96,000 


37,620 


32,500 


7,396 


ra '9ffi 


100,206 


68,500 


25,614 


87,000 


27,882 


F>4,600 


180 


1,500 




75,500 


8,204 


61,000 


8,000 


87,500 


1,000 


08,623 


111 


„12,000 


22,572 


101,000 


676 


877,500 




231,040 


4,962 


71,104 


28,334 


437,700 


247 


161,750 


738,500 


1,714,323 





121,500,000 

4,139,500 

8,658,500 

1,333,500 

137,500 

1,416,500 

265,000 

4,814,000 

208,000 

929,000 

60,000 

6,000 

686,500 

755,750 

249,000 

77,950 

491,000 

8,000 

240,500 

198,500 

66,668 

39,400 

221,500 

2,662,740 



Total. 



50,000,000 



44,000,000 



IMPORT. 



Agricultural machinery and implemen ts . tons. 

Cotton do... 

Coal do... 

Coffee do... 

Currants do... 

Fruits: 

Fresh do... 

Dried, and nuts do... 

Iron and steel do... 

Machinery do... 

Tea do. 



8undries... 
Total. 



.do. 



1,700 

42,498 

63,842 

2,831 

1,530 

25,000 
1,600 

35,000 
2,600 
8,633 



$210,000 
7,084,000 
211,000 
622,000 
128,000 

792,400 
137,450 

1,501,900 
669,800 

3,300,000 
13,593,980 



28,250,000 



3,000 
29,250 
90,918 

1,900 



21,000 
30,000 
33,000 
3,100 



$639,000 
4,825,500 
825,500 
515,000 
517,000 

679,650 

889,400 

1,460,160 

633,150 



17,615,640 



28,000,000 
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Return of all shipping at the port of Odessa, Russia, during the year 1897. 



Nationality. 


Number of vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


British 




663 
218 
122 
81 
16 
29 
17 
18 
15 
13 


1,060,0a 


Russian. ....._ - - 


2 


315,435 


Austrian ,.. -r 


134,298 


Italian 


1 


123,297 


French 


23.319 


German -. - * ,- r - T - 




20,888 


Danish 




19,964 


Norwegian .. ...,-.. - - - 






Greek." 


9 

22 


19,41$ 


Other oonntries 


21,145 






Total 


34 


1,192 


1,761,338 







Return of all shipping at the port of Nicolaiev during the year 1897. 



Nationality. 


Number of vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Steam. 


Sailing. 


British -• 


355 
37 
33 
17 
9 
7 
5 
1 
2 
1 




530, 327 


Italian .,..,,,. T . r T , . . , . . , . 




50,280 


Austrian ..,.,. - -- 




48; a» 


Greek 


1 


18,565 


Norwegian 


12,662 


Danish ..... 




8,223 


Russian - 




3,606 


Turkish 


1 


2,605 


French.- 


2,206 


Spanish....................... - - 




2,409 








Total 


467 


2 


674,896 







Return of all shipping at the port of Theodosia during the year 1897. 



Nationality. 


Number of vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Steam. 


Sailing. 


British 


86 
17 
16 
4 

4 
8 
2 

1 
1 




132,609 


Italian 




20,386 


Greek 




17,616 


French 




4,888 


Austrian 




8,962 


Russian 




2,555 


TnrWiib , 




1,606 


Norwegian 




a, 272 


Dutch 


^ 


2,087 








Total 


134 




183,580 









Return of all shipping at the port of Novorossisk during the year 1897. 



Nationality. 


Number of vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Steam. 


Sailing: 


British 


184 

1,537 

42 

27 
20 
14 
11 
8 
4 
2 
1 
1 




191,494 


Russian \ 




a980,00t) 


French 




53.249 


Greek 




24,890 


Italian 




25,605 


Danish 




16,005 


Austrian . 




12,551 


German 




7,392 


Norwegian 




4,585 


Dutch." 




3.781 


Belgian.......... . 




1.249 


Spanish 




1,439 


Turkish 


1 


66 








Total ... 


1,801 


1 1.141.736 









a Estimated. 
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Manufacturing industry in the city of Odessa for 189?. 





Number 

ot 
factories. 


Output. 


Number of 
workmen. 


Wages. 




I 

a 

I 

u 




Industry. 


1 
1 


3®d 

£ © © 


6 

© 
> 
< 


3 

a 

8 


1 

a 

s 



Wadding making 


5 


4 


$5,688.00 


9 


9 


1685.00 




1 








Pelt making ---- ---- 


3 

1 


2 


2,400.00 


7 
6 


8 
15 


746.00 




1 


Artificial wool 














1 


Total 


4 


2 


2,400.00 


13 


23 


746.00 




1 








. 


Jute hag* r - - - 


1 
3 


1 
2 


600,000.00 
207,248.00 


880 
227 


880 
258 


91,557.00 
25,608.00 


4 
4 






Rope making - - - 












T^tal , . . 


4 


8 


807,248.00 


1,107 


1,138 


117,085.00 


8 


1 




1 


Tarpaulin 


1 
4 
12 
2 

1 

4 
1 


1 
1 

10 
2 
1 
2 
1 


2,850.00 
10,000.00 
128,483.00 

9,000.00 
10,500.00 
21,220.00 
12,600.00 


3 
14 
209 
53 
18 
88 
14 


3 
14 
253 
53 
18 
95 
16 


325.00 
600.00 
26,154.00 
1,900.00 
2,085.00 
9,622.00 
1,453.00 




I 


Weaving and knitting works. 
Tailoring . 




1 




1 


Artificial flowers ....- 




....!.... 


Shirt* and underwear 




1 


Steam laundries .. 


6 
2 


■ 


Dyeing and scouring -, 






1 


Total 


22 


18 


194,563.00 


399 


462 


42,139.00 


8 


1 






Wrapping paper 


1 

1 
1 
1 
9 

42 


1 

1 
1 
1 
9 

40 


76,022.00 
26,000.00 
24,835.00 
3,100.00 
108,927.00 

362,345.00 


95 
30 
15 
12 
344 

884 


95 
95 
20 
12 
414 

986 


11,942.00 
7,598.00 
1,944.00 
1,080.00 

19,072.00 

119,775.00 


3 
1 


1 


Wallpaper ... 




1 


Asphalted paper (roofing) — 
Architectural ornaments 










Cigarette paper 


1 
2 


2 

7 


1 


Typographic, lithographic, 
etc 


18 






Total 


55 


63 


690,229.00 


1,430 


1,604 


161,411.00 


7 


9 


20 






Sawmills 


5 
5 
6 
3 
11 


4 
5 
4 
3 
10 


22.576.00 
60,586.00 
151,514.00 
499,433.00 
231,305.00 


27 

87 
219 
950 
497 


27 
96 

261 
1,190 

622 


8,572.00 
11,672.00 
28,057.00 
74,003.00 
70,564.00 


3 

4 
2 
2 

1 


2 




Floor and box making 




Ca*k making . . r . , . w , 






Cork cutting 


2 
2 




Furniture 








Total 


30 


26 


955,413.00 


1,780 


2,186 


187,868.00 


12 


6 








Iron smelting 


1 
1 
2 
8 
10 
1 
2 

6 
2 
2 

1 
3 

1 
2 

5 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
3 
1 


1 

1 
2 
8 
10 

1 
1 

6 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

4 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
3 
1 


887,500.00 
30,627.00 
17,728.00 
298,400.00 
772,241.00 
24,451.00 
41,939.00 

306,998.00 
41,750.00 
32,844.00 
2,786.00 
4,140.00 
167,500.00 
85,010.00 

77,'952.00 
25,670.00 
196,536.00 
82,750.00 

9.000.00 
35,300.00 
43,250.00 

2,600.00 
38,200.00 
10,500.00 
22,978.00 

1,000.00 


260 
77 
42 

174 

1,437 

67 

66 

488 
117 
64 
14 
12 
98 
24 

192 
26 

418 
32 
20 
50 
41 
8 
77 
14 
58 
1 


300 

143 

46 

210 

1,689 

75 

75 

486 
142 
92 
17 
22 
98 
30 

208 
30 

452 
37 
20 
69 
46 
8 

79 

14 

84 

1 


60,845.00 
7,251.00 
6,502.00 

23,321.00 
240,773.00 

12,625.00 

10,082.00 

79,663.00 
11,481.00 
6,386.00 
1,318.00 
1,916.00 
15,250.00 
1,445.00 

20,970.00 
4,212.00 

55,759.00 
5,819.00 
1,300.00 
5,767.00 
7,838.00 
1,500.00 

12,542.00 

1,389.00 

6,570.00 

150.00 


3 
2 

1 
6 
15 

1 
2 

5 
3 

1 






Steel casting" 






Iron foundries 






Iron tinning and sine works. . 
Machine building 






3 




Railway car works 




Shipbuilding 






Agricultural implements and 
engines ....... 






Weights and scales 


1 




Iron and cast-iron stoves 




Iron furniture .. ..... 






Mechanical works 


3 
2 






Bolts, pins, and nuts 






Wire- work and wire-drawing. 
Locksmiths, steel window 
ftcreenSr ,,.-,--, ,.^,-, 






1 
1 
2 


3 




Wire web....--...- 




Metal boxes with printing 

Copper apparati.. 






1 


1 


Working up lead.. ............ 




Hooks and pins 


8 










Wind instruments (musical) . 

Carriage manufacturers 

Small-shot factory . - - 










1 


.... 


Electric fittings -.-.---- 


1 


1 


1 


Refineries.... 7. 












Total.. x,. 


72 


66 


2,628,000.00 


3,817 


4,363 | 609,385.00 


10 


51 


2 






Wat©r*glass factory........... 


1 

1 
1 

1 


i 

1 
1 


22,000.00 

190,457.00 

630.00 

27,500.00 


8 

401 

4 

59 


8 

505 

4 

65 


835.00 
72,715.00 

126.00 
11,847.00 


1 
1 


.... 




Bottle factory J*. 




Glass paper (for polishing) . . . 
Agate buttons 




1 
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Manufacturing industry in 


the city of Odessa for 1897— Continued. 








Number 

of 
factories. 


Output. 


Number of 
workmen. 


Wages. 


I 

00 


! 

a 
a 


© 

i 




Industry. 


5 

9 


S3 © • 

•SaTs 




I 


c 
6 

a 

© 


Cement factories 


2 
4 
4 
10 
2 
9 


2 
4 
2 
10 
2 
9 


$243,897.00 

16,413.00 

7,840.00 

115,063.00 

9,600.00 

98,268.00 


392 
14 
23 

401 
17 

170 


530 
14 
29 

690 
26 

197 


$54,261.00 
1,068.00 
2,711.00 

84,360.00 
4,256.00 

28,752.00 


4 
2 

1 






Plaster of parte 


.... 


1 


Ornamental tiles, etc 




Brickworks 






Artificial stone 








Marble works, etc 








Total 


35 


83 


725,652.00 


1,489 


1,968 


210,418.00 


10 




1 






Hide ealteriee 


1 
2 

14 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

14 
2 
1 
1 


1 
2 

14 
5 

1 
1 


101,260.00 
70,000.00 
1,146,609.00 
47,900.00 
6,000.00 
47,660.00 


2 
88 
490 
114 
9 
26 


2 
102 
502 
156 

9 
27 


420.00 
14,062.00 
97,740.00 
6,822.00 
600.00 
4,370.00 








Tallow and sausage casing 


2 

10 






Tanneries 






Shoemakers* supplies 




BnntmiiMng 








Margarin.r 


1 

1 
1 






Tallow manufacture 






Bone mills 


1 
1 

13 
2 
1 


1,260.00 

8,500.00 

618,239.00 

146,182.00 

8,708.00 


4 

4 
195 
36 
11 


4 

4 

200 

36 

11 


466.00 

280.00 

21,500.00 

4,480.00 

1,567.00 






Bone-charring works 






Soap making.. 


5 
8 
1 




1 


Wax taper 




Blood desiocatories 




Fatty acids and glycerin 






















Total 


45 


42 


2.086,580.00 


979 


1,152 


156,924.00 


24 


.... 


I 






Flour mills 


22 
5 

7 
9 
7 
5 
9 

1 
1 
1 
14 

5 

26 

1 
1 
2 
1 

3 
5 
1 

6 
1 
12 
9 


19 
5 

7 
8 
7 
5 

7 

1 
1 
1 
13 

5 

25 


2,828,575.00 
263.654.00 
214,330.00 
403,780.00 
184,472.00 
89,237.00 
985,276.00 

7,500.00 

775.00 

12,000.00 

246,912.00 

94,065.00 

68,490.00 


392 
36 
180 
196 
150 
65 
259 

5 

16 

28 

840 

68 

71 


433 
87 
188 
244 
160 
75 
819 

5 

18 

82 

426 

97 

86 


63,839.00 
4,530.00 
28,548.00 
33,888.00 
15,428.00 
7,011.00 
42,206.00 

700.00 

307.00 

1,473.00 

28,189.00 

8,662.00 

9,297.00 


80 
3 

7 


.... 


I 


Orit* and rice ... 




Macaroni and vermicelli 




Bakeries 




5 


Preserves (canned) - 


2 
2 
11 

...... 

2 

6 
1 


*3 

1 




Smoked preserves 




Pressed oil mills 




Dry mustard and French 
mustard 




Chicory making 




Starch factory 






Confectioneries 


1 




Halvaand Rabat lukum (Span- 
ish and Turkish sweets) 




Mineral and effervescent 
waters 


6 


8 


Vinegar 




Rectifying spirits 


1 
2 

1 

2 
5 
1 
2 
6 
1 

12 
9 


1,586.00 
80,960.00 
22,000.00 

35,210.00 

335,040.00 

750.00 

7,418,540.00 

150,820.00 

6,899.00 

576,262.00 

1,827,680.00 


2 
47 
26 

14 

251 

4 

1,089 

54 

5 

748 

412 


2 
56 
25 

18 

261 

4 

1,178 

61 

7 

839 

537 


180.00 
1,645.00 
4,244.00 

1,488.00 

46,157.00 

225.00 

111,656.00 

6,548.00 

948.00 

89,966.00 

33,896.00 








Alcohol distilleries 


4 
9 

1 
9 






Champagne and cognac 

Vodky (Russian under-grade 
whisky).. 










Breweries 






Mead breweries 






ftngai" refineries ... . 


15" 
8 

1 
1 






Raftmill* 






Artificial ice 




Tobacco factories 


.... 


3 


Tea weighing and packing 




Total 


156 


146 


15,782,328.00 


4,456 


5,117 


540,540.00 


100 


11 


17 






Producing various chemicals. 


8 
2 
8 
1 
7 
5 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 


8 
2 

7 
1 
7 
5 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 


169,120.00 

264,000.00 

101,607.00 

164,132.00 

90,800.00 

67,743.00 

87,496.00 

75,620.00 

1,260.00 

2,250.00 

8,000.00 


144 
43 
• 96 
92 
75 
26 
189 
36 
3 
2 
4 


172 

47 

108 

104 

91 

32 

200 

54 

4 

2 

5 


26,790.00 

6,688.00 

13,038.00 

17,410.00 

10,637.00 

2,820.00 

12,781.00 

4,640.00 

112.00 

243.00 

410.00 


8 
4 
3 
3 
9 
1 
2 
2 






Tartaric acid 






Pain ts and varnish 


1 
.... 




Light gas 




Naphtha refineries 




Paraffin 




Matches 






Blacking and boot grease 






Ultramarine 






Ink and floor wax 








Fireworks 




1 








Total 


41 


39 


977,018.00 


707 


814 


94,358.00 










.... 


Grand total 


469 


432 


24,751,618.00 


16,186 


18,826 


2,120,854.00 


252 


40 


41 







Odessa, October 27, 1898. 



Thos. E. Heenan, 

Consul. 
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ODESSA: TRADE IN 1898. 

The change announced to take place relating to the duty on agri- 
cultural machines and implements was of special interest to the 
American trade, and came into force on September 1/13, 1898. The 
changes made were as follows: Portable engines with complicated 
threshers or steam plows — 50 copecks (about 25 cents) a pood (36 
pounds) ; harvesters and binders, reapers with rakes, steam plows, 
clover hullers with two drums, complicated steam thTeshers with beat- 
ers, not less than 4£ feet wide; hayrakes, seed screens, screens with 
spiral wire cylinders, screens for potatoes, manure spreaders, pulver- 
izers, injectors, continuous wine presses, cream separators and their 
parts, and all newly invented machines and implements intended for 
experimental stations and museums, free of duty. 

Reserve parts for machines and implements, 50 copecks a pood. 

Manila twine for binders (1,080 pounds with each binder) free of duty. 

Aprons for binders and screens free of duty. 

These regulations will remain in force until December 18, 1903. 

In the matter of harvesters and binders, reapers, mowers, and hay- 
rakes, the manufacturers of these articles in the United States have 
shown commendable enterprise in introducing their goods into Russia, 
and a fair share of success has crowned their efforts. Of late, how- 
ever, signs are not wantiug which seem to show that the binder is 
growing out of favor, and the reaper with an automatic rake, or one 
from which the grain is raked off by hand, is coming largely into use. 
The reapers which have thus far been largely sold are of German 
make, and are put on the market on easy terms and at a lower 
price than those of British or American make. Reapers are also being 
made in Russia in considerable numbers, such parts as knives and 
guards being imported from the United States. The American plows 
of which we are so justly proud at home find no market here, for the 
reason that they are more expensive and of a different pattern than 
the favorite plow of German make, which largely occupies the field. 
Years ago, the English plow was the only one imported into Russia, 
and a large trade was done, but the great cost and the exacting terms 
on which these plows were sold has resulted in their place being taken 
by plows of German manufacture, which are cheap, durable, and do 
good work. The German manufacturers, not only of plows but of 
other articles, give the Russian dealers as much time as they desire to 
pay for their purchases, and also study local requirements in the 
matter of shape or pattern, and will make any alterations required. 
At least twice a year the agents of German firms visit their chief cus- 
tomers in Russia. The German language is quite as useful among 
business men in Russia as the Russian, and gives German firms an 
immense advantage. It has been the fashion with the English as well 
as ourselves to regard articles of German manufacture as inferior in 
quality, and not to be compared with similar goods of English or 
American make. This belief has cost Great Britain her plow trade 
with Russia, and to a certain extent, has prevented the American plow 
from gaining a foothold in the country. 

The relative merits of the different plows may be left to experts, 
but the fact that the German plows are prime favorites in Russia and 
hold the first place among foreign plows with all classes of the popu- 
lation, is a circumstance which tells very strongly in their favor. 

As a rule, but two direct shipments of articles of American manu- 
facture take place between the United States and Black Sea ports 
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each year, and these articles are agricultural machines and imple- 
ments. In the case of these shipments, it is possible from custom 
returns to learn the country of origin. In the event of goods from 
the United States being transshipped at British or continental ports, 
the Russian customs returns credit such ports with the goods. This 
makes it difficult to discover how much merchandise the United States 
sends to Odessa. An inquiry instituted some time ago, almost from 
store to store, brought forth the information that the following arti- 
cles of American manufacture could be bought in the stores of Odessa: 
Harvesters, binders, reapers, mowers, seeders, horse rakes, hand 
rakes, hand seeders, hay knives, plows, pumps, apple parers, belt 
fasteners, belting, bookbinder machines, bells, brushes, cornshellers, 
corn planters, cultivators, chains, carpet sweepers, chaff cutters, 
churns, clocks, clover hullers, carriages, engines, emery wheels, fan- 
ning mills, feed grinders, forges, freezers, fruit dryers, grindstones, 
harrows, horse powers, hay presses, hog rings, hole diggers, jacks, 
iron safes, knives, knitting machines, locks, lawn sprinklers, letter 
files, lamps, lumber, lawn mowers, mills, meat choppers, ozone gen- 
erators, organs, pianos, paint mills, scythes, sewing machines, scales, 
stump pullers, soap, seeds, stoves, thrashers, twine, typewriters, 
trucks, water motors, yokes, typewriter ribbons, chairs, forks, spades, 
drills, evaporators, canned fruits, watches, padlocks, tube scrapers, 
cornshellers, writing desks, curtain cabinets, exercisers, fly fans, track 
sulkies, fodder shredders, fruit presses, napkin rings, pins, dust beat- 
ers, steel rat traps, steel broilers, key chains, frying pans, metallic 
body straps, liquid fish glue, medicated paper, graphophones, garden 
tools, saws, leather, guns, revolvers, hunting knives, bicycles, fishing 
tackle, kodaks, antifriction metal, valves, etc. 

These goods, or at least three-fourths of them, were sold by German 
travelers representing Hamburg houses. It is to be presumed that 
these travelers will continue to sell goods of American manufacture 
just as long as similar articles are not put on the market at a cheaper 
rate by German manufacturers. Judging by present indications, this 
will not take any Considerable period of time. 

An American firm has secured from the city of Odessa the contract 
to furnish about $125,000 worth of cast-iron water pipe of large dimen- 
sion. The competition with foreign as well as Russian firms was 
keen, but the contract was awarded to a well-known Philadelphia 
firm, and some of the pipes have already been delivered. The Odessa 
water works was formerly owned and managed by an English com- 
pany, but since January 1 of the present year the ownership rests 
with the city. It was for the purpose of extending the water supply 
to distant sections of the city that these pipes were purchased. The 
contract for pipes under 36 inches was awarded to Russian firms. It 
is a matter of regret that the pumping engines were not bought in 
the United States, all the more so in view of the fact that owing to a 
misunderstanding, a well-known firm whose pumps have an inter- 
national reputation failed to send in a bid. The contract was given to 
an English firm. The price was about 8100,000. 

An interesting item of trade news during the present year was the 
shipment from Odessa to Vladivostok of a number of harvesters and 
binders of American manufacture. These machines were sold in 
Odessa for cash, and were shipped by Russian merchants. 

Shipments of all kinds of merchar^dise from Odessa to the far east 
have been very numerous since the beginning of the year. Large sup- 
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plies of such articles as flour, provisions, sugar, cattle, horses, and lum- 
ber, as well as soldiers and munitions of war have been sent. Besides 
the regular ships of the volunteer fleet which ply between this port 
and the far east, and always have their carrying capacity taxed to 
the utmost, a number of foreign steamers have been chartered during 
the present year to carry goods and troops to Port Arthur, among 
others being the steamship Scandia, under the German flag, which 
vessel is now the property of the United States, and is engaged in the 
carrying trade between San Francisco and the island of Luzon. 

The table which follows shows the exports from Odessa from Jan- 
uary 1 to July 31 for the years 1898, 1897, and 1896. It will be seen 
from this table how completely Russia was stripped of all reserve 
stores of wheat, when the high price per bushel brought for exporta- 
tion a less quantity by 199,502 tons from Odessa alone, as compared 
with the corresponding period of time during 1897. 

Russia has no reserve stocks of wheat, and present advices tend to 
the belief that the wheat crop of 1898 is as much below the average as 
it was in 1897. The black-earth country which is tributary to this 
port nearly always produces fair crops of wheat, but this area is con- 
fined to four or five provinces, and elsewhere in Russia, wheat has 
either failed altogether or is much below an average yield. 

Rye, barley, and corn show an increased export over 1897, but the 
exports of rye do not equal the large export of this cereal in 1896. 

Exports from Odessa for seven months ending July 31, 1898, 1897, and 1896. 



Article. 


1898. 


1897. 


1896. 


Wheat 

Bye 


tons.. 

do.... 


300,447 

55,675 

187,665 

1,527 

1 

238,084 

7,643 

4,685 

16,138 

2,837 


499,949 

36,660 

148,850 

3,607 

32 

51,140 

6,393 

14,037 

13,507 

1,897 


665,949 
192,593 


Barley.... - 


do.... 


144,368 


Oate 


do.... 


6,719 


Millet 


do.... 


'550 


Corn 


do.... 


67,115 


Pease and beans 

Oilseeds 

Flour 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


8,090 
7,899 
17,185 


Bran 


do.... 


4,064 




do.... 

do.... 

do.... 




Total 


814,652 


776,072 


1,113,528 


Oilcake 

Sugar 


20,342 

'21,967 

483 

1,025,559 

2,816 

9,513 

261,818 

23,936 


17,857 

8,266 

1,253 

660,501 

1,925 

'"**5i3,"934* 
24,905 


14.158 
67,379 


Wool 


do.... 


1,138 


Alcohol 

Cattle 


gallons.. 

head.. 


678,966 
8,266 


Sheep 


do.... 


8,919 


Poultry 

Timber 


do.... 

tons.. 


586,888 
16,271 



The Baltic-Black Sea ship canal is a project which has been dis- 
cussed with a wealth of detail by newspapers, scientific journals, and in 
consular reports for many years past. The length of the canal was given 
at 1,000 miles and the cost at $100,000,000. The Black Sea and the Baltic 
were to be joined chiefly in order that Russia's Black Sea fleet might, 
in case of need, reenforce Russia's fleet in the Baltic, and vice versa. 
The canal was to be completed in 1902, about the same time as the 
Siberian railroad is expected to be finished. Maps, showing Riga in 
the Baltic and Kherson far down south on the Dnieper River, were 
also printed in some of these journals. This canal scheme is men- 
tioned here simply for the purpose of stating that, during the present 
year, the Russian Government has officially disclaimed any responsi- 
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bility for the reports that it intended building such a canal, and fur- 
thermore stated that it would be almost, if not quite, a physical 
impossibility to construct it. 

It has been decided to clear, the river Dnieper of the obstructions 
between Kherson and the point where the river flows into the Black 
Sea. When completed, this will permit the passage of steamers up 
to Kherson, where full cargo can be loaded. At present, all grain is 
brought down the river to Odessa in barges. 

It has also been decided to deepen the river Bug, and make a 36- 
foot channel from Nicolaiev to Ochakov, where the river flows into the 
Black Sea. At present, large-size steamers can not load full cargo and 
must be sent to Odessa or elsewhere to complete. 

The work on both of these rivers will probably be undertaken and 
finished by Americans. 

Referring again to the proposed deepening of the river Bug, it may 
be of interest to mention that on and after January 1, 1899, the head- 
quarters of the Russian Admiralty of the Black Sea will be at Nicolaiev. 
As a naval station, Nicolaiev has the advantage over Sebastopol of 
being situated in a perfectly safe position. It has a splendid dock- 
yard belonging to the Russian Government, where several ironclads, 
now a part of the Black Sea fleet, were built. It has also a private 
shipbuilding yard, with buildings which cover an area of about 70 
acres. The entire plant of this yard, when completed, will permit of 
the simultaneous construction of two first-class battle ships, three 
first-class cruisers, and some half dozen torpedo boats or torpedo-boat 
destroyers. The yard has also a very fine pontoon dock in course of 
construction, which will be capable of accommodating a vessel of 
5,000 tons. 

The appliances of the Russian admiralty dockyard, at present, are 
sufficient only for the simultaneous construction of two battle ships 
and several torpedo boats or destroyers; but they are capable of 
extension. 

The great importance of the proposed new channel for the river 
Bug will be best understood by the statement that the present chan- 
nel is too shallow to permit the passage of the new battle ships or 
cruisers, when completed with their armor plate and equipment, and it 
has been found necessary to send such ships to Sebastopol for com- 
pletion. The new channel, however, will obviate this. That Russian 
statesmen are determined to foster and extend the country's carrying 
trade is amply evinced in a recent ukase, which remits all duty on 
gold-mining plants of foreign manufacture destined for use in Siberia 
and the Urals, and on ships built abroad. This duty is remitted for 
a period of ten years, dating from July, 1898. 

Thos. E. Heenan, Consul. 

Odessa, October 27, 1898. 



RIGA. 



During the last year, there was little change to note in the trade 
between this consular district and the United States, and the goods 
imported consist, as usual, chiefly of agricultural implements, hard- 
ware, and tools, besides cotton, rosin, lard, and phosphate. These 
latter articles are generally coming in vessels direct from the United 
States, whereas those before mentioned are transshipped in some Eng- 
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lish or continental port, and are therefore named in the statistics as 
coming from that country where transshipped. 

Notwithstanding the superiority of many of the American articles, 
they are in some instances not able to compete with similar goods 
from England or Germany, because the exporters there are, in gen- 
eral, more willing to accommodate the Russian buyers with liberal 
terms of credit, whereas American manufacturers, as a rule, require 
cash upon delivery of shipping documents. 

The Russian Government has ordered several locomotives from the 
Baldwin works in Philadelphia, and a Danish steamer with some 2,000 
tons of locomotives is expected here shortly direct from Philadelphia. 
The locomotives jrill be put together here and run down on the rail- 
way line to Novorossisk, a port on the Black Sea. 

The declared exports from this consular district to the United States 
for the year ending June 30, 1898, amounted to $363,465.94, which, 
compared with the previous year ($264,208.71), shows an increase of 
$99,257.23. 

The goods exported from here to the United States consist chiefly 
of albumen, flax, hemp, liquors, rennets, rubber waste, skins, books 
(Hebrew), etc. 

During the year 1897, this port was visited by 1,887 steamers and 
sailing vessels, under the following flags: 



Flag. 




Tona. 



Austrian .. 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English.... 

French 

German... 
Norwegian 
Russian ... 

Spanish 

Swedish... 

Total 



648 

2,748 

£25,108 

14,128 

380,805 

2,454 

179,456 

60,834 

167,356 

2,824 

64,402 



1,100,058 



No vessel flying the Stars and Stripes has visited this port since 
1892. 

The port was not closed by ice during this winter; only in February 
was navigation impeded during some weeks, by drifting ice in the bay 
of Riga. With regard to keeping open the bay during the whole win- 
ter, with the assistance of ice breakers, experience has shown this to 
be difficult, not so much on account of the heaviness of the ice, but 
owing to the constant changes of its position and character, due to 
the varying winds and currents in the bay. 

The Russian Government has ordered a very strong ice breaker * in 
England of 10,000 horsepower, I believe the strongest ever built, and 
costing $750,000, which will be ready in December of this year. It is 
likely that she will make a trial trip in the bay of Riga, should ice at 
that time impede the navigation. 

From January 1 up to this date, there have arrived in this port 965 
steamers and sailing vessels, 570 with cargo and 395 in ballast. 

On July 1/13, this year, a new law entered into force, in accordance 
with which steamers intended for navigation in foreign seas are to be 

1 See Consular Reports No. 220, January, 1899 ; Advance Sheets No. 279, Novem- 
ber 21, 1898. 
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admitted free of duty for the next ten years. This exemption of duty 
is extended for a like period of ten years to steam yachts, dredgers, 
ice breakers, floating docks, anchors, chains and wire cables. The law 
is intended to give an impetus to home shipbuilding and lead to the 
establishment of additional yards. While the construction of large 
ocean-going vessels is at present beyond their power, they will gain 
such experience and knowledge during the ten years of free importa- 
tion as will enable them to undertake these also, and thus ultimately 
dispense with the foreign shipbuilder. After January 1/13, 1900, all 
non-Russian vessels are to be excluded from the coasting trade and 
the navigation of inland waters, an arrangement affecting foreign 
owners, who have long been engaged in this branch of Russian ship- 
ping. The transport of salt from the Black Sea to the Baltic ports is 
still to be allowed under foreign flag. 

A new floating dock for vessels, 300 feet long, is in course of erec- 
tion at Bolderaa, at the entrance of the river Duena. It was built at 
Kiel, Germany, and cost $110,000. 

The trade and commerce of Riga during last year has been brisk, 
and the healthy tone in the market has been maintained, which, to a 
great extent, is due to the stability of the paper ruble since its value 
in gold has been fixed by the Government. 

The following is the value of the imports and exports during the 
year 1897, compared with those of 1896 : 



1897. 



1886. 



Increase. 



Imports. 
Exports. 



$20,867,000 
30,200,000 



$16,616,500 
29,268,500 



$4,240,500 
931,500 



Of articles of import, the following are the principal: Coals, coke, 
cork wood, dye wood, cotton, colonial produces, herrings; iron in bars, 
plates, sheets, etc. ; machinery, agricultural and industrial pig; iron, 
rails, salt, steel, etc. 

The export articles are chiefly cereals of all kinds, such as rye, bar- 
ley, wheat, hemp, and linseed; oil cake; eggs, the export of which from 
Riga is increasing yearly; wood of all kinds, deals, battens, boards, 
baulks, sleepers, lath wood, pit props, etc. 

The destination of these goods was the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, and ports 
in the Mediterranean, and from the foregoing table, it will be seen 
that they are carried in vessels principally under the foreign flags, 
viz: English, 34 per cent; Danish, 20 per cent; German, 16 per cent; 
Norwegian, 6 per cent; Russian, 16 per cent; Swedish, 5 per cent. 

The works on the new railway, Tuckum-Windau, are progessing 
fairly from both ends, and the line will likely be open for traffic dur- 
ing this year. 

The harbor works at Windau are also in progress, with a large 
steam dredger just imported from England. 

The sanitary condition of this city is good. A new slaughterhouse 
was opened last autumn, costing about $350,000, and consequently all 
private slaughterhouses were closed. A net of sewers is being laid 
down through this city, with an expenditure of $1,500,000. 

N. A. P. Bornholdt, Consul. 

Riga, August 1, 1898. 
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DECLARED EXPORTS, .RUSSIA. 

Statement showing the value of exports declared for the United 
States at the several consular offices in Russia during the four quarters 
of the year ended June 30, 1898. 



Article 


Quarter ended— 


Total. 




Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


ABO. 

Salted flsh (silakka) 








$7.24 


$7.24 












BATOUM. 

Licorice rock 










457,029.09 


Kifer 










• 131.81 


Manganese ore , 










164,335.18 


Rugs, Russian and Persian 








37,663.43 


Wobli Persian . 










154,948.13 


Wool, Georgian 










42, 127. 16 














Total 










866,234.30 














HELSINOrOKS. 

Books, printed 






$346.39 


83.02 


429.41 


Effects^ household 




$162.12 
144.75 


162.12 


Fkh,*alt, , . , 








144.75 


Mal£ ry* * 




173.75 




173.75 












Total 










910.03 














LIBAU. 

Anise-seed oil..... 


^ 






367.04 
4,269.12 


367.04 


Calfskin* ... 






14,224.80 


18.493.92 


Cattle-glue stocks 


$660.27 




650.27 


Ooatff Wfns 


83,554.60 


278, 06a 08 


106,462.12 
817.45 


418.079.95 


Horsehides 




817.45 


Safety matches. . , 


209.78 






209.78 


Sheepskins , 






1,073.00 


1,073.00 


w 










Total 


760.06 


38,554.60 


292,287.88 


112,488.98 


439,091.41 






Moscow. 
Albumen of blood 


2,223.37 
1,600.07 








2,223.37 


Bronze ware 








1,600.07 


n*if*iriTi«t 


4,045.52 


4,410.44 


32,314.51 
3,419.89 


40,770.47 


Calf and cow skins 




3,419.89 


Oamel hair 


10,075.82 
98.67 




14,453.33 


25,429.15 


Cast-iron groups 






98.57 


4>tt.i«h*ir 


1,348.45 






1,817.99 


Caviar 








1,348.45 


Cloths . . L , . 


161.30 
6,779.06 






151.39 


Cow hair . 


11,443.78 






17,222.84 


Cow*kiu* ... . . L 


17,443.34 


2,506.60 
110.14 

83,519.69 


19,948.94 


Dry rawhides 






110. 14 


Fleece wool. 


74,666.54 
22,380.79 


182,780.33 

35,065.63 

153.46 


6,718.23 
281,026.78 


264,160.10 


Omftlrim 


371,962.84 


Tfovrf kerchiefs . 


153.46 


Harness 


51.49 
24,127.22 






51.49 


Horsehair 


7,825.72 


17,579.38 
891.85 




49,532.32 


Horse skins , 




391.35 


Ice-bear carpets 


123.58 
68.74 
260.45 






123.58 


Images 








68.74 


Lace, embroidery, etc 








250.45 


Lace, napkins, etc . ., , 




125.86 

1,685.44 

236.87 




125.36 


T^mfwkinft.... 








1,685.44 


Licorice root. 








236.87 


Liquors . . ... . . . . ,, 


122.29 


190.52 

1,452.07 

248.04 




312.81 


T^yrvmndlntn . -, ... r , ,..-n 






1,452.07 


Machinery 








248.04 


Manes.. ,, , 








1,995.74 


Mnnm>]iivn WOOl ., 


63,070.53 

1,127.86 

111.18 


25,080.70 
666.31 


18,798.30 


106,949.53 


Old india-rubber boots 


2,646.56 


4,240.73 


Perfumery ........ .... 




111. 18 


law horsetail* 


2,171.45 






2,171.45 


Sausage casings 


1,489.64 
3,997.21 


1,125.44 




2,615.08 


Seeds". 7. 






8,997.21 


Sheepukins 






851.48 


851.48 


Siberian manes..... 






3,207.84 


3,207.84 


Silverware 




1,755.21 
6,348.30 




1.755.21 


Skin wool 


8,209.98 






9,558.23 


Skin and horsehair 




584.83 


584.83 
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Article. 


Quarter ended— 


Total. 


Sept.3C. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


Moscow— continued. 
Tea 






$07.83 
514.02 




107.83 


Typewriters and typewriters 
returned 






1607.61 


1,122.63 
226.57 


Vases ......... 


$226.67 




Wool 




10,463.86 
33,783.86 
9,851.01 
1,258.15 
7,818.44 




19.453.86 


Bokhara 




|6,377.32 
73,804.06 




40,160.68 


Calmuck 




83,655.97 


Khorassan 






1,258.15 
12, 117. 26 


Carpet, washed...... 




4,706.82 
10,216.28 




Lamb , ... 






19,216.28 












Total 


162,760.63 


428,488.82 


306,328.33 


142,712.05 


1,120,243.83 






ODESSA. 

Blackseed 








02.70 


92.70 


Corn, blighted 


842.06 

10,646.34 

088.84 

1,460.72 




763.11 

33.624.73 

718.68 

1,783.46 


1,605.17 
62.028.68 


(Goatskins. 


3,186.82 
5,608.88 
7,660.52 
8.163.44 
401.47 
85,706.20 


14,720.70 




7,295.90 


Hemp seed..... ...... ....... 


1,106.81 


12,002.51 


Manganese ore 


8,163.44 
401,47 


Sundries - - 








Wool 


38,764.00 


8,248.58 




127,714.68 








Total 


62,601.86 


113,561.83 


40,128.56 


16,012.30 


219,804.65 






Bristle*, flax, and goatskins 




0,880.66 


27,611.28 


0,886.00 


47,837.04 








RIGA. 
Alhnn^en - 


8,000.34 
1,602.22 
2,008.78 


2,058.03 

718.78 

064.10 

2,661.50 

7,401.46 






11,068.27 


Books, printed 


2.060.84 


023.25 
1,704.21 
8,871.46 
12,681,78 
858.83 
652.07 
20.5U.84 


6,189.69 


Flax , 


4,677.18 


Hairs, cattle and horses 


4,140.56 

8,771.76 

1,138.44 

263.68 

11,001.04 
1,281.28 

28,224.05 
6,806.06 


10,673.62 


Hemp.. 


8,408.75 
726.26 
743.06 

1,257.71 

180.14 

106,486.06 


32,488.56 


Liquors 


2,718.63 


Objects for Divine service 

Rubber waste 


228.77 
14,408.65 
2,446.44 
84,047.48 
10,834.66 


1,888.87 
47,269.14 




8,907.81 


Skins 


5,848.02 


225,606.46 


Wool 


17,188.51 










Total 


124,680.11 


127,246.41 


64,684.06 


47,046.46 


863,465.94 






ROBTOFIT-ON-DON. 

Wool 


40,825.68 


720,141.65 


163,448.78 


80,226.62 


963,642.68 






ST. PETERSBURG. 

Birch tar 








864.60 
6,681.00 

*"*"i7,"884.'8i* 


364.60 


Bol tropes...... . 


12,763.63 


11,085.72 




81,320.35 


Books 


257. CC 
32,733.14 


257.06 


Bristles 


60,211.78 

313.56 

2,786.18 


56,126.63 
1,804.00 


166,956.86 


Bronze and stone articles- - - 


2,208.46 


Cattle hair, white .. 






2,786.18 


Church articles . ..... 


2,265.66 


808.85 
07.84 




2,574.61 

07.84 


Caviar 






Crash 


870.02 
5.688.06 


16,680.71 

. 2,404.60 

833.83 

324.40 

21,487.44 

13,122.07 

1,874.62 




17, 56a 63 


Fish bladders 


1,077.65 
10,888.97 


406,76 
64, 084. 77 


9,487.06 


Flax . 


66,708.57 




548.10 

165,480.83 

5,483.76 

6,440.04 

4,006.11 

147.17 


872.60 


Goatskins ,.,.„.. 






176,068.27 


Horse manes and tails 






18,606.73 


India-rubber shoes, old 




4,620.03 


12,945.89 






4,006.11 


Leather, dressed .. 


8,347.18 


1,866.32 

184.73 

1,107.30 




5,860.67 


Linen 




184.73 


Lycopodium ....... 




1,822.78 


624.88 

607.60 

5,830.75 


8,454.97 


iMachrnery , T 


442.85 
8,706.33 


1.140.35 


Oakum, tarred 


6,625.63 

600.42 

1,066.02 

21,817.86 

1,048.20 




21,071.71 


Papier-mache articles .... 




690.42 


Parafflne 




080.47 
63,423.36 


'"*62,260."o6" 


1,996.49 


Platinum ,^-. T - 


31,714.17 


158,716.38 




1,048.20 




133.36 
6,430.31 






133.8* 




2,017.88 
4,170.62 




6,271.96 


15,619.65 






4,170.52 


Soap . — - 






103.60 

5,*472.*» 

500.00 


108.69 


Sundries...... 


1,351.00 
2,662.38 


1,366.82 
802.71 


032.84 
8,118.97 


8, 64a 16 


Tow 


11,637.45 




500.00 




13,473.78 


85,369.67 




48,843.45 










Total 


319,554.24 


200,035.55 


106,020.12 


166,518.05 


792,031.96 
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Article. 



Quarter ended— 



Sept. 30. 



Dec. 31. 



Mar. 31. 



Jane 40. 



Total. 



WARSAW. 

Seeds 

Sugar-beet seeds — 

Goat's leather 

Beet-root sugar 

Human hair 

Books 

Mixed woolen cloth . 



Total. 



$849.01 
5,264.28 



5,613.27 



$900.77 



989.96 
742.26 



$749.62 

1,199.16 

110.01 

549.93 

2,331.90 

1,107.70 



$17,124.00 



8,127.15 



2,731.96 



6,048.32 



20,251.15 



$749.62 
2,198.93 
110.01 
17,673.93 
3,321.83 
5,825.42 
5,264.26 



34,644.00 



SPAIN. 

The value of declared exports from the consular district of Barce- 
lona to the United States during the quarter ended June 30, 1898, 
were: Licorice, $26,000.79; mineral water, $3,909.73; nuts, $514.67; 
preserves, $706.51; tartar, $7,844.16; wine, $451.66; total, $39,427.52. 
Spanish gold is at a premium. The highest premium of gold during 
this quarter (ending June 30, 1898) in this district was 110 per cent; 
the lowest was 60 per cent. 

J. Nedonett, 
Temporarily in Charge of United States Consulate' General 

at Barcelona. 



No exports were declared during the quarter ended June 30, 1898, 
from the consular district of Gijon to the United States. 

William Penlington, 

British Vice- Consul, 
Temporarily in Charge of United States Consular Agency. 



Declared value of exports from the consular district of Malaga, Almeria, and San 
Felin de GuixoU to the United States during the four quarters of the year ended 
June SO, 1898. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 80. 



Dec. 31. 



Mar. 31. 



June 80. 



Total. 



Almonds 

Brandy 

Figs 

Grapes 

Lemons 

Olive oil 

Orange peel 

Oranges (bitter) . 

Paintings 

Palm-leaf hats. . . 
Pepper (red) .... 
Pomegranates... 

Raisins 

Soap .: 

Wine 



$106,669.80 
166.70 



221.60 
8,668.84 
9,864.87 



$76,643.13 

478.81 

86.26 

1,260.38 

9,770.11 

14,976.86 



$31,666.29 
18.01 



$60,983.90 



9,121.02 

2,604.63 

913.70 

61,009.70 



169.60 
292.18 

19,674.34 

394.45 

1,006.39 

16,721.66 



40,634.64 
609.04 
89.45 



72,799.72 



14,068.83 
166.22 



16,177.01 
650.48 



1,126.70 



3,233.39 



1,831.52 

70.76 
1,636.90 



867.98 
"3*3ii*94" 



$275,962.12 

662.62 

26.25 

1,471.99 

18,328.95 

137,776.08 

509.04 

269.05 

292.18 

50,041.20 

3,605.68 

1,919.00 

80,430.85 

70.76 

9,308.99 



ALMKRIA. 



Grapes 

BAN FELIN DE GUIXOL8. 

Corks and cork wood 



23,393.75 



289,650.45 



313,044.20 



63,098.29 



41,691.00 



72,004.10 



52,004.82 



228,798.21 
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The value of declared exports from the consular district of Tarragona 
to the United States during the quarter ended June 30, 1898, were: 
Tartar, $13,111.73; almonds, $6,843.38; wine, $1,750.16; oil, $110.58; 
total, $21,815.85. 

Spanish gold is at a premium. The highest premium of gold during 
this quarter (ending June 30, 1898) in this district was 80 per cent; the 
lowest was 35 per cent. 

Thos. Robinson, 
British Vice- Consul, 
Temporarily in Charge of United States Consular Agency. 



The value of declared exports from the consular district of San Felin 
de Guixols to the United States during the quarter ended June 30, 
1898, were: Corks and cork wood, $52,004.82. 

Spanish gold is at a premium. The highest premium of gold during 
this quarter (ending June 30, 1898) in this district was 81 percent; the 
lowest was 71 per cent. 

J. Sibils, Consular Agent. 



SWEDEN. 

REPORT FROM CONSULATE GENERAL AT STOCKHOLM. 

Sweden has made more progress during the past two years than 
probably any other country in Europe. That great expanse of timber 
and iron land in the northern part of Sweden that formerly was the 
home of the Laplander and his reindeers, is just being opened up to 
civilization. It has in times past been thought to be a worthless 
stretch of territory, but exploration has brought to light some of the 
finest mineral land in the world. Immense forests of birch and pine 
are also to be found awaiting the woodman's ax. 

A new railroad is to be constructed from Lulea, over the moun- 
tains, into Norway, thus making the territory near to the world's 
markets and giving it speedy communication with the seaports on 
the North Sea, which are never closed by ice. Labor is well paid, 
and it might be said that this land is virgin soil. 

Machinery will be needed, iron (manufactured) and steel rails re- 
quired, and immense quantities of canned goods to feed the workers; 
American pork, fat and heavy, to take the place of butter; tools to 
put in the mechanics' hands, and tobacco to keep away the mosquitoes 
in summer and solace the laborer during the long winter nights. Great 
things are in store for Sweden during the coming years, and her 
wants are to be many and varied. Our merchants can find an outlet 
for almost any product that a new country is liable to require. It is 
a land that is going to be the Klondike of Europe. 

A great mistake our exporters make is in not having the goods sent 
here properly packed and inspected before shipping. Many articles, 
such as machinery, bicycles, boots and shoes, and provisions, lose 
their attractiveness and ready sale on account of their poor appear- 
ance on arrival. Many orders are placed from samples, and, to the 
disappointment of the buyer, the merchandise is frequently some 
grades below the sample which brought the order. A merchant who 
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has been disappointed in this manner is loath to venture a second 
time. 

Belgium and England have been supplying Sweden with cast-iron 
pipe, rails, and iron and steel beams suitable for building purposes. 
In the city of Stockholm, the old houses are fast disappearing and the 
modern structures will require a great quantity of these beams. 

Sweden has to a great extent been overlooked by our merchants. 
In a large measure, the American goods come here through German 
and English houses, thus making the importations more expensive. 

The latest statistics that are obtainable in regard to the trade of 
Sweden for the year 1897 are herewith presented. They indicate the 
value of imports and exports, with a detailed statement of the esti- 
mated value of the leading articles of commerce. 

Value of imports, $99,625,000; value of exports, $94,600,000. 

Compared with the preceding year, we have in these figures an 
increase of about $4,000,000 in the value of imports, and an augmen- 
tation of almost $8,500,000 in exports. 

According to the population, it may be said that each inhabitant 
imported $20 worth of goods and exported $19 worth of goods. 

The principal articles of export and import, with the value of the 
same, may be condensed as follows: 



Article. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Article. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Cattle 


$319,000 
4,870,000 
7,866,000 
11,635,000 
1,485,000 

1,825,000 
5,550,000 
5,000,000 
14,500,000 
5,000,000 

900,000 

4,800,000 


fl, 910, 000 

15,975,000 

1,565,000 

182,000 

155,000 

48,000 

65,000 

31,000 

2,000,000 

1,300,000 

230,000 

600,000 


T! nnfactnred 

ts of oils 

L 


$660,000 

850,000 

450,000 

1,300,000 

3,300,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

11,500,000 

1,150,000 

2,500,000 

5,150,000 

6,000.000 

200,000 

1,350,000 




Provisions 


$325,000 

85,000,000 

7,500,000 

100,000 

140,000 


OerenUi . 


Colonial products 

Pruita and vegetable . . . 
Malted and alcoholic 


W ware 


Pj id colors 

V es 


liquids . . , 


Pa 


2,100,000 
160,000 


Textiles 


V e fiber, etc 

M*t«7*«.«,(coal) 

Manufactured minerals 
Metals 


Yarn, thread, etc 

Dry goods - 


4,500,000 
4,100,000 
9,000,000 


Hifle«, skins, etc . 


Leather, boots, shoes, 
etc 


Manufactured iron 

Machinery r 


2,100,000 
2,150,000 


Lard, grease, tallow, 


Gold and silver coin 

Miscellaneous 


and mineral oils 


1,000,000 









Edward D. 



Stockholm, September 2S y 1896. 



Winslow, 
Consul- General. 



INDUSTRIES IN SWEDEN. 

I submit the inclosed report of the number of factories in this King- 
dom, value in dollars of their output, and number of men employed. 
I have compiled the same from the latest statistics obtainable. The 
report covers the year 1896, and shows the great strides that have been 
made in manufacturing i n Sweden. The factories that are maintained 
by the Government, such as ammunition works, gun casting, printing 
offices, etc., are not included. Their production is estimated at about 
$9,600,000 for the year 1896. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
Value of product for year 1896. 



Industry. 



Number of- 



Men em- 
ployed. 



Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 



Value of 
products. 



Sawmills and lumber manufactories, 

Flonr and feed mills 

Cloth manufacturers 

Sugar refineries 

Iron and steelworks 

Spinneries 

Mechanical works 

Raw sufrar works 

Distilleries 

Rectifiers 

Breweries 

Wood-pulp industry 

Paper and paper boards 

Sash and furniture works 

Tobacco manufactories 

Printing, etc 

Brick and tile works 

Tanneries 

Matches 

Shipbuilding 

Malt houses 

Glassworks 

Slaughterhouses 

Stone-dressing factories 



86,797 
4,063 

18,081 
2,054 

12,864 
4,881 

16, 239 

4,111 

781 

166 

5,511 

4,950 

6, en 

5,504 

4, on 

4,552 

0,048 

2,348 

5,268 

4,587 

79 

4,560 

156 

7,056 



902 
1.402 
161 

400 
187 
296 

15 
122 

21 
364 
128 

50 
221 

94 
261 
508 
581 

22 

71 
120 

53 

8 

157 



$35,230,000 
15,070.000 
13,250,000 
9,675.000 
9,230,000 
9,000,000 
8. 670. 000 
7,500,000 
5,340,000 
6,430,000 
5,175,000 
4,335,000 
3,642,000 
4,390,000 
3,240.000 
2,380,000 
2,070,000 
1,786,000 
1,675,000 
1,567,000 
1,500,000 
1,462.000 
1,385,000 
1,280,000 



About $1,000,000 worth of soap is produced yearly, and about 
$1,000,000 worth of minor goods, under which head may be mentioned 
shoes, stockings, ready-made clothing, etc. 

About $750,000 may cover the value of the products of the bakers, 
porcelain manufacturers, fertilizing works, etc. 

To summarize: There are estimated to be in the Kingdom 8,812 
factories and 202,21)3 workmen employed therein; and the value of 
their combined production for the year 1896 is about $185,000,000. 
This firure shows an increase over the previous year of some 
$70,00u,000. 

Edward D. WinsijOw, 

Consid-QvneraL 

Stockholm, August 6, 1898. 



TRADE IN 1898. 

I give below statistics of the imports and exports of the Kingdom of 
Sweden in 1898, as compared with 1897: 

IMPORTS. 



Article. 



1898. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



c°«°n SKa: 

b™* ISfe 

Fish, salted or prepared, dry or smoked: 

Herring \™°° 



Manures. 



kilos. 



'IE 



unds. 
los . 



pounds. 
Bio 



Other kinds 

Pork, all sorts \j%£ii\ 

IWOB.... 

(pounds.. 



18,923,000 

41,717,646 

2,622,000 

665,808 

47,496,000 

104.709,682 

8,547,000 

18,842,716 

10,088,000 

22,240,006 

152,156,000 

885,440,913 



1,241,000 

2,735,909 

102,400 

27,034 



1,268,000 

2,795,438 

6,326,000 

11,741,700 

16,385,000 

86,120,371 



2,180,000 
4,806,03 
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Article. 



1896. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



Hides and skins, not including such as may be J 
used for furs ( 



Coffee 

Horses 

Neat cattle . 

Sheep 

Hogs.. 

Meat 



■] 



Machinery, tools, and implements, or parts, i 
valued at ) 

Pig iron 

8teel rails 

Bar iron 

Oleomargarine 

Refined oils 

Cheese 

Paper 

Wool pulp: 

Dry 

Wet 

Salt 



kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

head. 

do .. 

do... 

do... 

kilos 

pounds 

crowns 

dollars 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

Bios 

pounds 

Bios 

pounds 



Butter 

Margarin ... 
Sugar: 

Refined. 



I kilos 

(pounds 

jBlos 

(pounds 

i hectoliters. 

I bushels 

i kilos 

(pounds 

J kilos 

(pounds 



5,187,000 

11,486,260 

87,440,000 

60, 607, 452 

1.696 

1,970 

70 

05 

00 

56 

00 

96 

00 

80 

00 

46 

00 

08 

00 

25 

00 

22 

00 

16 

00 



419,000 
923,727 



1,001,000 
2,206,805 



155 



214,000 

471,784 

2,669,000 

715,292 

338,000 

745,155 

20,902,000 

46,080,549 

402,000 

886,249 

36,000 

79,366 



Raw 

Sirup and molasses . 

Wheat 

Barley 

Indian corn 

Rye 

Wheat flour 

Rye flour 

Coal 

Tallow 

Pine tar 

Tobacco 

Wool 

Wines... 



Silks 

Cotton goods . - 
Woolen goods. 
Linen goods ... 



kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

Eos 

pounds 

hectoliters. 

bushels 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

Bios 

pounds 

Wlos 

pounds 

liters 

gallons 



pounds. 
Bios .... 
pounds. 
Bios ... 
pounds. 
Bios.... 
pounds. 



905,000 

2,568,390 

439,000 

967,819 

1,526,000 

3,364,220 

KX) 

195 

100 
87 
KX) 

(42 
100 
>A& 
100 
129 
100 
07 
100 
191 
100 
562 
100 
94 
100 
52 
100 
32, 
100 
23 

m 
in 

NX) 

m 

m 

04 

KX) 

m 

KX) 
M 
KX) 
(17 
KX) 
111 



38,000 
107,844 



18,000 



3,516,000 

7,751,374 

23,887,000 

52,661,280 



55,655,000 

122,697,013 

1,357,000 

2,991,642 



2,167,000 

614,995 

1,430,000 

3,152,578 



588,000 

1,296,305 

29,000 

7,656 

31,000 

68,343 



46,000 
101,412 



2,431,000 
5,359,383 

85 



10 



1,378,000 
3,037,939 
76,000 
167,550 
1,939,000 
4,274,719 

95,000 
209,437 

80,000 
132,276 



814,000 
692,244 
260,000 
573,196 



553,000 
1,219,144 



18,000,000 
39,682,800 



3,780,000 



892,000 
864,203 
193,000 
425,488 



264,000 

582,014 

708,000 

1,549,834 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
EXPORTS. 



Article. 



High wines 

Fish: 

Fresh ... 

Salted, dried, smoked. 

Hides 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Beef 



filters... 
I gallons . 



Machinery j 

Iron (pig) | 

Castings j 

Bar iron •! 

Wire rods •! 

Iron scraps 

Sheet iron 

Nails 



Copper 

Iron ore 

Zinc ore 

Cheese 

Paper 

"Wood pulp, chemical: 
Dry 

Wet 

Wood pulp, mechanical: 
Dry 

Wet 

Butter 

Oats 

Barley 



kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds 

head. 

do... 

do.... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

J kilos 

) pounds... 

S kilos 

) pounds... 

I kilos 

(pounds... 

\ kilos 

) pounds... 
\ kilos .... 
/pounds... 

J kilos 

(pounds... 

j kilos 

(pounds.-. 

j kilos 

) pounds. . . 

I kilos 

} pounds. . . 

I kilos 

(pounds... 



Rye 

WTieat flour . 

Rye flour 

Pine tar 

Matches 



Wool 

Silk goods 

Cotton goods 

Woolen goods 

Linens 

Timber (sawed, etc) . 



kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds. . . 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

kilos 

pounds... 

Bios 

pounds... 

Bios 

pounds 

kilos 

pounds... 
cubic meters 
cubic feet 



1808. 



164,000 
43,286 

100 

m 
too 

79 
00 
176 

185 

no 

40 

"00 

914:909 

7,308,000 

16,111,217 

91,744,000 

202,268,822 

9,017,000 

19,878,768 

18,251,000 

40,242,768 

160,863,000 

854,638,570 

3,956,000 

8,721,398 

3,023,000 

6,664,506 

2,641,000 

5,822,349 

368,000 

811,293 

,439,872,000 

,174,341,811 

49,797,000 

109,782,466 

6,400 

14,109 

31,4(51,000 

69,358,921 

77,462,000 

170,782,725 

8,583,000 

18,922,082 

00 
77 
00 
87 
00 
02 
00 
65 
00 
92 
00 
76 
00 
45 
00 
39 
00 
62 
00 
63 
00 
98 
00 
04 
00 
64 
00 
54 
00 
87 
00 
48 



Increase. 



12,056,000 
26,578,658 

8,028,000 

17,698,529 

895,000 

1,973,117 



388,000 
855,385 
18,444,000 
40,061,642 
2,151,000 
4,742,095 



2,648,000 
5,837,781 



225,000 
496,085 

6,809,000 
15,011,121 



2,055.000 
453,045 



886,000 

1,953,276 

13,000 

28,660 



UvCTvoBBi 



103,000 
27,192 



275 

1,140 

240 

147,000 

324,076 



938,000 
2,067,915 



54,200 
119,489 



1,586,000 
3,496,496 



5,657,000 

12,571,402 

818,000 

1,803,363 

19,124,000 

42,160,770 

41,000 

90,389 

17,800 

89,242 

908,000 

2,001,777 



1,699,000 
3,525,155 



1,440 

3,175 

1,120,000 

2,469,152 

477,000 

3,051,594 

6,000 

11,023 

300,000 

10,594,980 



Stockholm, February 20, 1899. 



Edward D. Winslow, 

Consul- General. 
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GOTHEITOURG. 

According to the monthly reports of the board of customs, the fol- 
lowing figures represent the foreign trade of the whole country during 
the calendar years 1896 and 1897. 

These statistics are somewhat imperfect — only the quantities are 
given, not the values — and the figures published at this date are only 
approximately correct, being stated in even thousands of kilograms 
or kronor, which have been reduced to their equivalents in United 
States weights and currency. 



Article. 



1807. 



IMPORTS. 

Coal and coke - bushels.. 

Coffee pounds. . 

Cotton long tons.. 

Fertilizers tons- 

Plour: 

Wheat pounds.. 

Rye do— 

Grain: 

Barley tons.. 

Indian corn do — 

Bye do.... 

Wheat do — 

Herring, salted pounds.. 

Iron, pigs tons.. 

Liquors: 

Spirituous gallons.. 

wines in butts pounds.. 

Wines in bottles gallons.. 

Machinery* tools, and implements .dollars.. 

Meat pounds.. 

Oils, illuminating do.... 

Pork, American do — 

Bails, iron and steel tons.. 

Sugar: 

Beflned pounds.. 

Baw do.— 

Textile fabrics: 

Cotton do.... 

Woolen do — 

EXPORTS. 

Butter pounds.. 

Herring: 

Fresh do.... 

Salted do.... 

Iron and steel: 

Bars tons.. 

Ingots do — 

Nails and spikes do— . 

Pig iron do.... 

Sheet iron do — 

Wire rods, rolled do — 

Wire, drawn do— . 

Scrap iron (bar ends) do — 

Uve stock: 

Horses head- 
Hogs do— 

Neat cattle do.... 

Sheep do.... 

Machinery and implements dollars- 
Matches tons.. 

Meat pounds.. 

Oats tons- 
Ores: 

Iron ore do.... 

Zinc ore do.... 

Paper do—. 

Pork pounds- 
Textile fabrics: 

Cotton do.-.. 

Woolen do..- 

Wood wares: 

Deals and battens cubic feet- 
Boards do.... 

Logs and beams do.... 

Pit props do.... 



75,386,200 

45,888,700 

13,797 

106,871 

22,339,200 
18,796,600 

676 

5,208 

86,770 

116,426 

67,830,700 



575,400 

5,782,700 

122,600 

3,596,800 

2,028,200 

106,858,700 

10,498,300 

38,183 

1,488,100 
4,424,600 

4,272,500 
5,474,000 



83,400,300 

65,866,800 

17,404 

133,682 

10,361,600 
13,410,582 

12,272 
7,921 
41,984 
108,474 
109,515,700 
53,187 

639,400 

6,294,100 

140,600 

4,174,900 

2,384,700 

134,749,600 

27,054,900 

32,180 

487,200 
1,812,200 

4,638,500 
6, lil, 200 



54,594,700 

144,769,500 
50,002,600 

180,500 
5,800 
2,300 
70,700 
4,100 
5,700 
900 
4,200 

2,060 
16,120 
25,220 
12,790 

1,716,800 
12,742 

1,175,100 
61,268 

1,132,574 

40,749 

27,872 

15,672,500 

2,372,100 
941,400 

98,957,100 
70,633,200 
16,492,900 
27,512,000 



52,606,200 

47,425,400 
19,290,300 

159,900 
6,900 
2,800 
73,800 
8,000 
6,500 
600 
3,200 

1,960 
6,490 
16,440 
9,060 
1,854,600 
14,782 
1,278,700 
20,158 

1,378,344 
43,741 
28,369 

9,612,100 

2,835,100 
1,222,800 

105,949,800 
75,295,000 
15,927,800 
27,062,600 
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The import of breadstuflfe has decreased considerably since the 
year 1894. 

The import of sugar has decreased in a marked degree during the 
last five years, the domestic production being nearly sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand for this article. 

The import of machinery, tools, and implements is steadily increas- 
ing. In spite of the duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, the import of 
these goods in 1897 was nearly three times as large as five years ago, 
which tends to show that the domestic machine shops and tool facto- 
ries are inadequate to meet the demand for modern special machinery, 
needed for the increasing industrial activity. The import of coal and 
coke is also on the increase. 

The good times have also caused a gain in the import of wines, 
spirituous liquors, and coffee. 

The import of cotton shows an increase over the figures for the 
previous year. 

The export of iron ore was nearly three times as large, and of zinc 
ore nearly twice as large as five years ago. 

THE COTTON MARKET. 

The cotton market is reported to have been pretty steady during 
the year, except during the last three months, when the prices fell 
somewhat. 

Although it is reported that the crop which began in September 
last will be very large, it is believed that the prices will not come 
down so low as in the spring of 1895. There may be some competi- 
tion from the East Indian cotton, but the European spinners gener- 
ally prefer the American staple, and it is reasonable to believe that 
the demand in general and the supply of the American article will 
control the prices. 

SPINNING MILLS. 

The Swedish spinners have been busy during 1897, but by reason 
of the large supply of yarn on hand in January, the prices have not 
been so high as might be expected. The supply on hand in Decem- 
ber, 1896, was the largest seen, but was considerably smaller at the 
end of 1897. 

Two spinning mills are now under construction, and, when finished, 
will undoubtedly be felt in the competition. 

CLOTH FACTORIES. 

The weavers have been generally well employed, especially during 
the first six months of the year, when they worked largely for the 
Norwegian market. Since the special commercial treaty with Nor- 
way was rescinded, the weavers try to find new markets for their 
goods, and to this end, they are trying to vary their productions and 
to introduce new lines of goods. 

THE HERRING FISHERIES. 

The herring fishery on the coast of the province of Bohusl&n has 
been poorer than in any year during this fishing period. A conse- 
quence of this has been that the prices of salted herring have increased, 
and the supply of this article now on hand is smaller than it has been 
for years, and Norwegian herring is imported more than usual. 
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GRAIN. 

Wheat and rye yielded fairly good crops, beans and pease also. 
The crop of barley was also fairly good, but in certain parts of the 
country it suffered from rain during the harvest time, and this part 
of the barley crop was unfit for use by the brewers. Oats yielded a 
poor crop, especially as to weight. The turnip and potato crops were 
good. The crop of hay was small in certain provinces, but good in 
quality. The prices for grain were fairly good, but for cattle and 
meat low. 

Proper slaughterhouses for export of meat should be established, 
but it would be no less beneficial if the duty on Indian corn were 
reduced, so that the farmers could use this cheap and nourishing 
article for feeding and fattening their cattle. 

Russia formerly controlled the grain market here, but America has 
now taken her place. 

THE BUTTER MARKET. 

Complaints have been made against the quality of the Swedish but- 
ter, and this, together with differences in fixing the Swedish and the 
Danish quotations, has caused decline in prices. The increased 
import into England of butter from the colonies and from the United 
States of America, and the increased production of English butter, 
have also rendered it difficult for the Swedish exporters to retain their 
customers. 

The complaints against the Swedish butter have been made prin- 
cipally on account of alleged improper treatment during the transpor- 
tation from the dairies to the ports of shipment. It is claimed that 
the firkins have been exposed to the heat of the sun, etc. 

During the last three years, the export of Danish butter to England 
seems to have increased at the expense of the Swedish export. The 
export of Swedish butter to England during the last three years was 
as follows: 1895, 305,914 hundredweight; 1896, 318,729 hundred- 
weight; 1897, 294,502 hundredweight. The Danes, during the same 
time, increased their export to England from 1,144,459 to 1,313,709 
hundredweight. 

In January, the top price was 2 kronor per kilogram (24.3 cents per 
pound), but the market became weaker and the price fell to 1.94 
kronor per kilogram (23.6 cents per pound). The lowest price was 
noticed in May, when the price paid was only 1.56 kronor per kilo- 
gram (19 cents per pound). The average price was about half a cent 
per pound less than during 1896. 

The prospects seem to be that the prices in the future will be low, 
owing to the increased competition between countries producing but- 
ter, but it is thought that a fine article will always find a market in 
England. 

IRON AND STEEL. 

The year 1897 was disappointing to many Swedish iron and steel 
works. Themarketwas strong during the summer of 1896, but already 
during the winter of 1896-97 a reaction took place. The reason was 
mainly that the tube market was glutted, and bicycle tubes could be 
had from the large supply on hand in Birmingham at considerably 
lower prices than by ordering from the Swedish manufacturers. The 
English Government also stipulated that boiler tubes for the navy 
should be manufactured of English steel, while Swedish steel formerly 
has been demanded. 
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For other kinds of steel, the market was fairly good, partly by rea- 
son of the demands for the domestic industries. 

The production of Martin ingots was larger than ever before, and 
several new furnaces will soon be finished. It is stated that certain 
manufacturers are willing to reduce their productions, in case this 
should be considered necessary in order to keep the prices within a 
fair limit. 

The pig-iron market was pretty strong, with rising prices, but the 
foreign purchasers, who use Swedish pig iron for mixing purposes, 
could not always pay the prices demanded. 

Bar iron was rather weak during the first six months, but got 
stronger during the last half of the year, and closed with increased 
demand and higher prices. 

Lancashire iron has been in demand, and the entire production was 
sold. The attempts made to raise the prices have not been success- 
ful, however. The production was as follows: 



1896. 



1897. 



Increase 
(+)or de- 
crease (— ). 



Pig iron 

Blooms 

Bessemer ingots 
Martin ingots — 



Tons. 

488,400 

185,500 

115,300 

135,800 



Tons. 

583.800 

189,000 

107,500 

160,800 



Tons. 
+45,400 
+ 3,500 
-7,800 
+28,500 



The total export of iron and steel during 1897 was less than the 
export during 1896 by 26,500 tons. The last quarter showed an 
increase of 6,100 tons, however, so the conditions were not so unfavor- 
able at the close of the year as at the end of the third quarter. 

SHIPPING. 

The foreign shipping presents nothing of special interest, except 
that several large steamers have been purchased. 

Imports and exports of Gothenburg for 1896 and 1897. 
[Certain articles of no interest to Americans in the trade of this country have been left out] 



Article. 



1896. 



1897. 



IMPORTS. 

Alum pounds. 

Asphaltum tons. 

Borax pounds. 

Bran do... 

Butter and margarine do... 

Chemicals, for technical purposes dollars. 

Chloride of lime pounds. 

Chlorate of potash do... 

Candles do... 

Cork bark do... 

Cheese do... 

China ware: 

East Indian do... 

European do... 

Coal bushels. 

Coke do... 

Cotton tons. 

Cement do... 

Dyestuffs: 

Aniline pounds. 

Indigo do... 

Envelopes, paper do... 

Fertilizers tons. 



134,677 

1,665 

47,491 

4,230,546 

1,234,586 

32,159 

2,205,790 

508,568 

133,722 

1,239,666 

92,170 

239,193 

503.500 

16,399,661 

1,708,621 

7,282 

1,007 

294,612 
130,867 
65,139 
34,728 



166,062 

2,146 

63,019 

14,497,443 

1,671,986 

40,865 

1,803.208 

450,404 

31,528 

842,706 

122,490 

272,964 

475.753 

17.159,780 

1,975,413 

8,573 

902 

396,390 
102,141 
66,856 
26,642 
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Imports and exports of (Gothenburg for 1896 and 1897 — Con tinned. 



Article. 



1897. 



imports— continued. 
Fish, salted: 

Herring and anchovies pounds. 

Other kinds do... 

Pish, dried do... 

Flax do... 

Flour: 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Glauber salt do... 

Glass: 

Window do— 

Looking-glass plates— 

Silvered do... 

Unsilvered do... 

Glue do... 

Grain: 

Barley do... 

Beans do... 

Indian corn '. do... 

Pease do... 

By e do... 

wheat : do... 

Grapes do... 

Hats number. 

Hemp pounds. 

Hides and skins ..do... 

Hops do... 

Jute do... 

Lard do... 

Leather, sole do... 

Lemons do... 

Liquors: 

Arrac gallons. 

Brandy - do... 

Liqueur do... 

Rum do... 

Whisky do... 

Machinery, tools, and implements dollars. 

Metals, iron and steel: 

Bars and structural iron tons. 

Pig iron do... 

Plates do... 

Rails do... 

Sheet iron- 
Tinned do... 

Untinned do... 

Tubes do... 

Metals, other kinds: 

Copper do... 

Copper, sheets do... 

In pigs do- 
Sheets do... 

Tin do- 
Zinc do... 

Zinc sheets do... 

Nails and spikes pounds. 

Oils: 

Linseed and rapseed do... 

Petroleum and naphtha do... 

Other kinds do... 

Oilcakes tons... 

Oleine pounds. 

Oakum do... 

Oranges do... 

Orange peel, dry '. do... 

Paper do... 

Paper, sheathing do... 

Paraffin do... 

Paints: White lead and zinc do... 

Phosphorus do... 

Plaster of paris do... 

Plaster stone do... 

Plums and prunes, dry do... 

Potash...... do... 

Pork do... 

Preserves do... 

Raisins do... 

Rosin do... 

Salt bushels. 

Salpeter pounds. 



10,513,886 


35,126,161 


349,780 


501,741 


844,271 


606,291 


1,628,004 


1,512,168 


7,349,881 


3,575,447 


4,966,665 


2,260,187 


7,925,274 


9,621,288 


313,578 


541,538 


48,996 


68,303 


80,992 


64,332 


347,950 


260,388 


916,130 


6,387,074 


670,897 


640,024 


960,609 


1,922,211 


40,871 


90,153 


18,631,101 


2,132,536 


24,241,083 


18,627,811 


46,062 


60,832 


29,966 


34,285 


1,583,426 


1,462,206 


2,473,698 


2.529,013 


340,141 


265,196 


2,574,560 


2,035,040 


14,090 


412,286 


2,062,004 


2,476,112 


91,147 


93,541 


28,240 


83,321 


77,336 


89,163 


2,288 


2,336 


1,180 


1,501 


39,061 


38,336 


1,053,979 


1,396,182 


3,561 


8,992 


11,033 


16,328 


1,128 


1,648 


4,704 


7,440 


1,533 


2,125 


175 


260 


8,675 


4,089 


700 


639 


143 


366 


186 


201 


432 


685 


211 


129 


162 


280 


590 


565 


1,433,920 


2,041,775 


715,926 


1,537,554 


20,615,021 


82,501,995 


9,026,738 


10,637,459 


5,667 


5,404 


520,028 


612,349 


112,616 


151,383 


978,629 


1,132,437 


71,722 


53,679 


2,678,077 


2,466,432 


1,251,849 


1,919,711 


1,438,695 


1,547,484 


1,695,818 


1,663,941 


96,559 


103,390 


1,758,023 


2,163,451 


98,852 


951,285 


461.440 


492,113 


1,324,050 


977,187 


3, 3H, 531 


956,951 


436,762 


561,756 


781,294 


807,829 


3,370,234 


4,022.835 


684,156 


626,901 


217,391 


174,669 
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Imports and exports of Gothenburg for 1896 and 1897 — Con tinned. 



Article. 


1896. 


1807. 


i mports— con tinned. 
Seeds: 

Clover and gram 

Canary 


pounds.. 

.\T.do.... 


849.996 

56,081 

19,848,766 

1,459,890 

200,001 

85,368 

10,274,849 

8,450,532 

157.012 

5.055 

2,407,670 

27,654 

1,230,976 

302,546 

206,086 

13.596 

1,277,550 

306,988 
14,151 
43.536 

1.106,480 

371.746 

585.742 

220,016 

28,755 

1,344.592 

29,887 

2.081.306 


563,322 
61,285 


Flax and rape 


do.... 


14,896,2(5 


Shoddy 


do... 


863,468 


Sugar: 

Raw 


do.... 


372,870 


Refined 


do.... 


67,130 


Syrup 


do.... 


9,648,751 


Soda 


do.... 


9,384.788 


Starch and dextrine 

Sulphur 


do.... 

...... .. tons.. 


286, 858 
4,90 


Tallow 


x , , . . .ponnds 


3,814,065 


Teasels or card burs 

Textile fabrics: 

Cotton cloth. 


.^?.do.... 

do.... 


8,792 
1,343,555 


Linen cloth.. 


do.... 


291, m 


Jute cloth 


do.... 


228,381 


Knit goods 


do.... 


140,991 


Woolen cloth 


do.... 


1,377,968 


Thread: 

Cotton 


do.... 


286,833 




do.... 


19,989 


Tobacco, cigars 


do.... 


41,5© 


Tobacco, raw: 

Leaves 


do.... 


1,343,798 






176,712 


Train oil 


do.... 


1,013,798 


Turpentine, spirits and oil of 

Umbrellas ana parasols 

Wines, in bottles 

Wool 


do.... 

number.. 

gallons.. 


216,914 

47,849 

27, oa 

2.435,4* 




pounds.. 




Butter 


31,532,215 

212,876 

6,225 


28,530,044 




;.........\:.do.... 


95.598 


Glass, bottles 


tons.. 


6,73 


Grain: 

Barley 


.........pounds.. 


9.038 




;. _.do.... 


2,390.882 

38,820,048 

18,439 

37,088 

348,728 

64,649 

45,829,289 

14,071,827 
56, 411 

164 

16 

132 

43 

18 

480 

521 

5 

9,335 

63,588 

465 

14,848 

1,199 

1,766 

18,831 

130 

1,214 
249 

1,803 
162 
42 

179 


1,639,491 


Oats 


do.... 


5,861.181 




do.... 


2,305 


Rye 


do.... 


42,198 


Vetch 


do.... 


418.594 


Wheat 


do.... 


4,409 


Herring: 

Fresh 


do.... 


26,821,285 






9,537.448 


Hides (to United States alone) 

Livestock: 

Bulls 


dollars.. 

head.. 


66,441 
64 




do.... 




Cows * 


do.... 


78 




do.... 


38 


Horses 


do.... 


27 


Hogs 




7 


Oxen 


do.... 


156 


Sheep 


do.... 




Matches 


.....tons.. 


10,09 


Bars 


do.... 


54,606 


Blooms and rough bars 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


243 
8,548 
1,585 


Nails and spikes 

Pig iron 


do.... 

do.... 


fa 

18,35 


Wire, drawn 


do.... 


SB 


Copper 


cwt.. 


410 






425 


Silver 


pounds.. 


490 


Tin 




68 


Zinc 


do.... 


114 


Ores: 

Copper. .......... ............ ....... ................... 


do.... 


847 


mS^::::::.::.::.:::::::::::::::::::::::.. ::::::::::: 




29 


Iron....... .. . 


do.... 


91 

186 

1,022 

24,844 


935 


Lead 


do.... 


214 


Manganese 


do.... 


21 


Zinc 


do.... 


26,544 
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Imports and exports of Gothenburg for 1896 and 1897 — Continued. 



Article. 



1896. 



1897. 



EXPOBT8— continued. 

Paper, sheathing pounds. 

Paper, other kinds do... 

Pork do... 

Textile fabrics: 

Cotton goods do... 

Linen and hemp do... 

Woolens do... 

Woodpnlp. tons. 

Wood wares: 

Beams and rafters cubic feet. 

Deals, battens, and boards do... 

Joinery dollars. 

Pit props cubic feet. 

Plank ends do... 

Railroad ties do... 

Shingles dollars. 

Spars ..cubic feet. 

Staves and heads do... 

Yarns: 

Cotton pounds. 

Woolen do... 



9,436,924 


13,934,179 


40,780,878 


40,196,187 


8,369,600 


2,160,734 


1,832,684 


2.074,868 


23,084 


20,406 


166,467 


224,768 


79,782 


76,754 


15,761 


9,183 


7,165,738 


8,566,100 


838,740 


964,968 


10,391,662 


11,399,247 


8,793 


21,934 


1,049,892 


1,349,718 


184,540 


196,032 


44,391 


49,731 


5,868 


64,393 


1,096,451 


1,408,206 


169,968 


190,270 



Shipping at Qothenberg in 1897. 



Number. 



DOMESTIC. 

Arrived: 

Sailing vessels 

Steamers 

Departed: 

Sailing vessels 

Steamers 

FOREIGN. 

Arrived: 

Sailing vessels 

Steamers 

Departed: 

Sailing vessels 

Steamers 

Total entered and cleared 



784 
2,998 

873 
3,078 



727 
2,230 

514 
2,246 



13,460 



Tonnage. 



36,096.60 
298,237.07 

33,102.33 
289,694.61 



94,681.66 
996,618.16 

91,677.46 
998,745.99 



2,832,756.86 



The harbor dues paid for these vessels amounted to $71,577.38. 



REVIEW OF SWEDISH TRADE IN 1898. 

I give below a review of the foreign trade of Sweden during the six 
months ending June 30, 1898, as compared with the trade during the 
same time in 1897: 

IMPORTS. 

The reports of the board of customs show that trade has been brisk 
during these months. The imports especially show increase. This 
does not apply, however, to wheat, rye, flour, and barley, the decrease 
in which may in part be due to increased domestic production, and 
also to certain disturbances in the American wheat market. The 
tendency is toward increased use of wheat, as the import of this 
article has not decreased so much as that of rye. 
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The imports of indian corn were more than twice as large as during 
the corresponding period in 1897. 

The imports of pork, meat, herring, sirup, liqueurs, petroleum, cot- 
ton, coal and coke, raw wool, rails, machinery and tools, and ferti- 
lizers show an increase if compared with the imports during the first 
half of the year 1897, while the imports of wines, textile fabrics, and 
pig iron decreased. 

The imports of American pork were the largest on record, for the 
period in question, since 1895, and amounted to about 15,524,800 
pounds, against 3,562,600 pounds during January-June, 1897. 

The imports of rails were more than twice as large as during the first 
half of the year 1897. 

Fertilizers show an import of 55,536 tons, against 48,086 last year, 
and 34,029 tons during the same period three years ago. 

EXPORTS. 

The exports of machinery and implements and paper are steadily 
increasing. 

Other articles the exports of which increased are oats, meat, her- 
ring, zinc ore, pit props, iron and steel, and matches. The exports 
of live stock, butter, iron ore, deals, battens, and boards, and textile 
fabrics decreased during the period under consideration. 

The decrease in the exports of textile fabrics is accounted for by the 
partial loss of the Norwegian market, for reasons before explained. 

INDUSTRIES, ETC. 

There is now a tendency in Sweden to put to useful purposes the 
large supply of power in the numerous waterfalls in the country. 
Several companies have been formed with the object of purchasing 
waterfalls, but in doing so certain of them have experienced diffi- 
culties from controversies as to the real ownership of the water power. 
Thus at Trollhattan, for instance, the Government has claimed own- 
ership of most of the available water power. It is stated that the 
government in Norrland, the northern part of the country, owns 
waterfalls representing 15,000,000 horsepower. 

When the conflict now pending has been settled, and the laws relat- 
ing to this subject have been changed or clearly defined, it is reason- 
able to believe that electric-power plants, driven by water, will appear 
in all parts of the country, and Sweden will then take a more promi- 
nent position in the industrial world. Such, at least, is the opinion 
of a great many here. 

Among other enterprises, an electric light and power plant is now 
under construction at Trangfors, about 12 miles from the town of Ves- 
teras. The station will consist of necessary buildings, two generators 
of 300 effective horsepower, and one magnetizing dynamo of 25 effect- 
ive horsepower. The transmission line will require about 30,900 
pounds copper wire. From this power station Vesteras will receive 
light and power sufficient for all the industrial establishments there. 

Another company intends to manufacture chemicals, on a large 
scale, for technical purposes, and the power used for running the 
factory will be obtained from water. 

One new factory at Forserum manufactures artificial boards— 
campo boards — and is the only establishment of the kind in Scandi- 
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navia. * * Campo boards " are made by covering wooden laths or strips 
with heavy pasteboard. They are mostly used for inside work in 
buildings. The advantages claimed for these boards are that they 
suppress sound, exclude dampness, and are noncombustible. 

One factory in the neighborhood of Karlstad will manufacture 
linoleum, and water power is to be used. Formerly, all the linoleum 
used in Sweden had to be imported. 

A new factory for the production of margarin, or artificial butter, 
has been built at M61ndal, close to Gothenberg. Among other new 
factories, all of which can not be specified here, may be mentioned a 
new rolling mill at Gullofors, Trollhattan. The building is 246 feet 
long and 108 feet broad, has all modern equipment needed for a mill 
of its size, and commands about 200 horsepower. 

The first horseless carriage seen or used here in Gothenberg was 
purchased from Paris, some time ago, by the owners of the margarin 
factory here. Such carriages are yet so little known here that it is 
hard to tell whether it would be of any use for American manufac- 
turers to try to introduce them. Whether or not they will be popular 
here in the future will probably depend on the expense necessary for 
running them, and also on the price and general construction. They 
ought to be easy to handle, and should be noiseless, if possible. 

MINING. 

The newspapers report that new iron mines have been located, also 
that new finds of graphite and molybdenite have been made. It is 
also said that gold ore has been found in the northern part of the 
country, but this assertion has not been satisfactorily verified. 

The coal fields are small, but the supply of iron ore is large. 

NEW STEAMSHIP LINE. 

A company in Copenhagen, Denmark, has established a direct steam- 
ship communication between Copenhagen-Gothenberg and the ports 
of Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Shanghai, and Bangkok. Goods 
destined for Japanese ports are also carried. Swedish exporters will 
undoubtedly try by this means to extend the markets for their goods 
in Asia. 

RAILWAYS. 

Considerable activity is shown in the construction of new railway 
lines. Locomotives are purchased from England, but are also built in 
Sweden; rails are generally imported from Belgium and England. 

BANKING, 1897. 

During the year 1897, the banks generally yielded fair profits. 
Increase was shown for 18 banks and decrease for 8 banks, while the 
net gain of one bank was the same as in 1896. One new bank was 
established at Gothenberg (Goteborgs Handelsbank), one at Orebro 
(Orebro Handelsbank), and one at Stockholm (Foreningsbanken). 

Robert S. S. Bergh, Consul. 

Gothenberg, July 29, 1898. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
FOREIGN SHIPPING IN SWEDEN, 1897. 



The preliminary statistics of the foreign shipping in Sweden, 1897, 
show the following figures: 



Kind. 


Number. 


Tons. 


VESSELS ENTERED. 

Swedish vessels: 

Steamers 


4,639 
11,995 


1,939,742 


Sailing vessels 


711,812 






Total Swedish vessels 


16,575 


2,651,554 






Norwegian vessels: 

Steamers _ 


1,242 
1,007 


572,177 


Sailing vessels , 


290,488 






Total Norwegian vessel* , ......... , x 1U 


2,249 


888, 69 






Foreign vessels: 

Steamers 


9,815 
4,646 


3,545,$? 


Sailing vessels , ... ., 


309. 055 






Total foreign vessels 


13,961 


3,914,0 






Grand total entered: 

Steamers 


15,196 
17,589 


6,067,271 


Sailing vessels , 


1,371,800 






Total 


32,785 


7,428,645 






Swedish vessels: 


4,628 
10,043 


1,940,81 
692,846 


Sailing vessels 


** 




Total Swedish vessels a 


14,671 


2,633,177 






Norwegian vessels: 

Steamers 


1,819 
1,024 


880,115 


Sailing vessels 


284,963 






Total Norwegian vessels 


2,348 


815,068 



Foreign vessels: 

Steamers 


9,845 
4,625 


3,561,219 
364, 258 


Sailing vessels 






Total foreign vessels 


13,970 


3,925,471 






Grand total cleared: 

Steamers 


15,292 
15,692 


6, 091,666 
1,342,061 


Sailing vessels 




Total 


80,984 


7,433.716 





a Certain small vessels not counted. 



The distribution of the shipping among the different countries, 
presents the following total figures for 1897: 



Nationality. 



VESSELS ARRIVED. 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Germany 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

England 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

United 8tates 

The West Indies 

The Argentine Confederation 

Other parts of South America 
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Number. 



4,965 

1,864 

766 

6.842 

16,041 

318 

170 

175 

8,475 

62 

28 

81 

49 

8 

2 

2 



Tons 



268,435 

191,721 

393.375 

1,390,28 

2,361.644 

807,858 

104, 4* 

93,628 

2,090,498 

27,106 

13.068 

24,7*6 

65,612 

1,274 

^2! 
2,298 
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Nationality. 



Tons. 



VESSELS DEPARTED. 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Germany 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 

England 

Franoe 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Algiers 

Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco 

The Cape Colony 

Other parts of Africa 

Australia 

United States 

Brazil 

The Argentine Confederation 



220,457 

197,870 

199,261 

1,170,290 

1,882,349 

772,584 

172,028 

2,109,731 

479,249 

9,665 

49,384 

7,351 

84,543 

9,991 

5,986 

94,349 

15,826 

18,493 

18,625 

6,759 

4,972 



During the last ten years, the Norwegian tonnage used in the for- 
eign trade of Sweden has increased by 400,000 tons, and the foreign 
tonnage by 1,500,000 tons, while the Swedish tonnage during the same 
time has increased by only 900,000 tons. In the year 1897 alone, the 
Swedish tonnage employed in foreign trade increased, however, by 
300,000 tons, and it is hoped that that year was the beginning of a 
period of improvement of Swedish shipping. 

Robert S. S. Bergh, Consul. 
Gothenburg, September 26 y 1898. 



NORWAY. 

In compliance with the Department's circular of August 5, 1898, I 
submit the following report on the commerce and industries of my 
consular district for the year 1897. Owing to the manner in which 
Norwegian official statistics are compiled, my report will often cover 
the trade of the whole country, but figures for this district alone will 
also be given as far as possible. 

The trade between Norway and all other foreign countries (Sweden 
included) has, for each of the last five years, been as follows: 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports in 
excess of 
exports. 


1893 


$55,297,898 
65,675,677 
60,081,081 
64,918,919 
71,275,180 


$86,783,783 
85,676,676 
37,108,108 
89,945,946 
45,323,432 


$18,513,615 
20,000,000 
22,972,973 
24,972,973 
25,951,748 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 





Of the exports in 1897, goods to the value of $43,156,000 were of 
Norwegian origin, and $2,167,432 were of foreign origin in whole or 
part. 

As will be observed, the imports are largely in excess of the exports, 
but it must be remembered that Norway, in her large shipping, has an 
O b 98— vol 2 36 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



income of great importance, and her receipts from the tourist traffic 
should also be considered. But after giving due credit to these sources 
of income, it must still be conceded that the year 1897 did not give the 
balance of trade in favor of the country. The most plausible reason 
for this is that the large number of new industrial enterprises which 
have been undertaken during the year have greatly increased the 
importations of different classes of material and machinery necessary 
for their operation. The supply of money has remained abundant, 
and the gold reserve has averaged rather larger than in previous years. 
Large amounts of foreign capital are constantly seeking investment. 

Of the $71,250,000 worth of goods imported to Norway in the year 
1897, the following table gives the principal articles coming from the 
United States. For the sake of comparison, the imports of these in 
the year 1896 and the country's total importations in 1897 are also 
given : 

Imports to Norway from t)ie United States in 1896 and 1897 and total Norwegian 

imports in 1897. 



Article. 



1896. 



1807. 



Total from 
all conn 
tries, 1997. 



Petroleum 

Beef 

Pork 

Leather and tanned skins . . 
Tallow, lard, and margarin. 

Butter 

Flour 

Corn 

Rye 

Barley 

Wheat 

Bye meal 

Beans and pease 

Live cattle 

Bice 

Coffee 

Tea. 



Cotton 

Sirup 

Sugar 

Fruits 

Wines 

Spices 

Tobacco 

Hops 

Vegetables 

Spirituous liquors 

Wool and shoddy 

Tarn and threads 

Flax, hemp, and jute 

Ropes and cords 

Manufactures of — 

Silk 

Wool 

Cotton 

Linen, hemp, jute 

Hats, caps, and notions 

Boots, shoes, and other leather goods. 

Machine oils, varnishes, etc ".. 

Rubber and rubber goods 

Seeds and plants 

Watches and clocks 

Musical instruments 

Books, pictures, and stationery 

Woods: 

Raw material and staves 

Manufactures of 

Hatters' materials, hair, and feathers. 

Hides and skins, not tanned 

Candlesof stearin, wax, etc 

Feed stuffs, oil cake, etc 

Cork, bark, grasses, and straw 

Coal, cement, glass, salt, and soda 

Iron and steel, also iron plates 

Metals, brass, copper, etc, raw 



$903,000 

103,028 

186,801 

496,175 

349,675 

99,800 

77,600 

20,973 



8,000 
6,364 



7,000 



76,324 
18,650 
1,460 
7,660 
3,162 



134,910 



190 

37 

1,870 

700* 



400 

55 

1,000 
2,140 



785 

1,600 

12,080 

1,320 

1,703 

10,700 

4,110 

218 

26,210 
13,410 



$768,700 

87,900 
199,670 
631,700 
376,780 

57,487 
108,060 

63,100 
5,061 

19,170 



106 



17,100 



22,062 
7,600 
4,180 

24,540 
3,190 



108,920 
18 
621 
87 
620 
482 



54 

2,730 
4,800 



2.000 
7,400 

85,600 
2,090 
1,570 

15,570 
7,440 
8,730 

101,000 

17,090 

87 



37- 



190 



370 
650 



$1,022,130 
604,210 
887,480 

1,146,190 
882,240 
805,670 

1,584,510 
119,650 

4,602,600 

1,937,430 



1,022,600 
138,210 
321,600 
409,540 
152,080 

3,316,440 

64,840 

534,600 

381,910 

1,601,190 
60S, 570 

1,339,000 
78,300 
743,600 
170,800 
121,600 
481,510 
503,860 

1,814,000 
741,030 
256,490 

606,760 

4,151,820 

2,700,000 

681,000 

77,670 

615,280 

1,314,850 

423,817 

618,220 

868,620 

202,840 

744,880 

1,887,000 

487,270 
480,000 
80,000 
140.000 
180,000 
6,264,000 

608,430 
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Imports to Norway from the United States in 1896 and 1897, etc. — Continued. 



Article. 



1896. 



1807. 



Total from 
all coun- 
tries, 1807. 



Tools, all kinds 

Tubing 

Heavy iron castings 

Other iron goods, hardware, etc 

Manufactures of copper 

Snipe, steam and sail 

Wagons and carriages 

Mowers and reapers 

Other farm machinery 

Other machines and machinery 
Goods not classified 

Total 



$15,840 

81 

1,460 

17.380 

1,100 

39,980 

4,217 

78,740 

14,490 

51.095 

152,305 



$36,080 

195 

2,410 

55.619 

2,360 

35,860 

730 

46,540 

16,000 

137,930 

297,300 



3,045,433 



3,240,200 



$584,460 

548,000 

119,980 

3,208,000 

495,400 

3,133,090 

75,540 

84,290 

118,000 

2,545,060 

5,341,903 



71,275,180 



The foregoing table gives the figures obtainable, but it is well 
known that large quantities of American goods come here from Ger- 
many and England, and are set down at the custom-houses as impor- 
tations from such countries. My statement gives only the direct 
importations from the United States. It will be noticed that such 
importations are some $200,000 larger in 1897 than the previous year. 
There has been an increase in some articles, decrease in others, but 
there are indications pointing to the fact that certain classes of manu- 
factured goods are finding an increased, and in some instances a new, 
market in Norway. If American exporters would change their credit 
system and grant the same length of time for payments of consign- 
ments as European houses, there would be a rapid increase in trade. 
It is a significant fact that out of 990 licenses issued in Christiana dur- 
ing the year 1897, under the statute requiring foreign traveling sales- 
men to obtain them at a cost of $26.80 per month or fraction thereof, 
no less than 861 were issued to German agents, and nearly all of the 
balance to British. This tax on foreign salesmen is still in force. 

The following statement gives the Norwegian export trade for last 
year. 

Norwegian exports during the year 1897 amounted to some $45,- 
323,432, and may be classified as follows: 

Lumber $11,400,000 

Wood pulp 4,876,000 

Matches 238,000 

Picture frames and curtain rollers 64,000 

Spools, blocks, and other turned goods 38,800 

Other wooden goods 58,200 

Fishery products, all kinds 13,527,000 

Books 195,300 

Wrapping paper 1,991,200 

Condensed milk 1,200,000 

Manufactures of — 

Wool 883,250 

Cotton 557,030 

Oleomargarine 511,350 

Butter 700,500 

Skins and furs 759,460 

Nails, horseshoe and other 637,300 

Minerals.... 468,650 

Ships 377,600 

Ice 229,200 

Cut stone 370,000 

Goods not classified and goods of foreign origin 6, 245, 602 

Total 45,823,482 
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In regard to the exports and imports of American goods from and 
to my consular district during the year 1897, I submit the following 
statements: 

Statement showing the declared exports from the Christiania consular district to 
the United States hiring the year 1897. 



Books and periodicals $19,012.71 

Brandy and cordials 643. 82 

Cheese 666.04 

Feldspar 3,150.80 

Herring 6,220.46 

Mackerel 43,713.89 

Marhle, in blocks 2,000.89 

Matches 4,395.89 

Oil, cod liver 49,569.38 

Oxalicacid 53,219.21 



Oxalate of potash $4,139.03 

Rope, old 8,801.28 

Silverware 1,247.03 

Skins and hides 11,896.03 

Woodpnlp 60,165.06 

Return goods 755.85 

Sundries 7,352.06 



Total.. 277,848.85 



Of the exact quantity of imports from the United States to my con- 
sular district in 1897, 1 am unable to obtain figures. I will substitute 
a statement showing what portion of all foreign goods imported to 
Norway in 1897 were entered at the Christiania custom-house. This 
statement will give a fair illustration of what portion of American 
goods were entered here. 

Statement showing total Norwegian imports 1897 at ports of entry. 



Christiania. $38,981,400 

Bergen 10,815,060 

Trondhjem 4,967,140 

Stavanger 2,194,750 

Christiansand 1,521,980 



Drammen $1,818,180 

Skien 871,950 

All other ports 10,104,?20 

Total 71,275,180 



From the above it will be seen that more than one-half of all Nor- 
wegian imports were entered at Christiania. As the town has direct 
communication with New York, it is reasonable to believe that as 
much as two-thirds of all American goods are landed here. As a point 
of export, the city becomes of less importance, as will be seen from the 
following statement showing total Norwegian exports in 1897 at ports 
of shipment: 



Christiania $9,095,980 

Bergen 6,677,620 

Trondhjem 2,929,730 

Stavanger 967,940 

Christiasand 866,570 



Drammen $8,425,135 

Skien 1,471,240 

All other porta 19,889,217 

Total 45,823,432 



The trade between the United States and the Christiania consular 
district is certainly increasing steadily from year to year. If our mer- 
chants would adapt their business methods to the needs of the market, 
study the situation, and give credit where it is due, American goods 
would find a wide opening, and displace many now imported from 
Germany and England. The trade between this consular district and 
the United States during the first six months in 1898 is given in the 
two statements next following: 
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Statement showing the imports from the United States to the Christiania consular 
district from January /, 1898, to June SO, 1898. 

Sirup $1,000 

Tobacco 77,300 

Cigars and cigarettes 9, 200 

Locomotives and tenders 46, 500 

Motors 1,900 

Mowers and reapers 11, 500 

Other farm machinery 8, 700 

Different machines and parts 

tosuch 25,000 

Goods not classified 7, 000 



Petroleum 

Leather. 


$311,590 
165,530 


Tallow, lard, and margarin.. 
Butter 


206,750 
19,000 


Pork 


80,600 


Beef 


32,432 


Hams and bacon 

Beef tongues, sausages, etc.. 
Flour 


25,000 

2,400 

23,650 


Oatmeal , , 


6,700 


Corn meal 

Candles 


600 
2,500 


Linseed and machine oils 


2,700 



Total. 1,067,552 



The above figures were obtained by me from one of the collectors 
of customs at the Christiania custom-house, no regular official figures 
being available. According to this statement, the importations from 
America are largely increasing. 



Statement showing the 



te exports from the Chr 
States from January 1 



Christiania consular district to the United 
to June SO, 1898. 



Wood pulp $42,022.12 

Hides and skins 21,528.00 

Oxalicacid 11,301.07 

Books 8,167.88 

Cod liver oil 11,512.37 

Mackerel 3,239.97 

Ground feldspar 121.90 

Old or waste rope 2,347.84 

Silverware 147.00 

Condensed milk 594.22 

Marble in blocks 2,114.21 



Wine $450.30 

Herring 1,517.12 

Smoked bloaters . . .'. 271. 50 

Oxalate of : potash 3,209.02 

Shoe grease 531.58 

Laplander moccasins 603. 2 i 

Returned goods 981.18 

Sundries 2, 773. 60 



Total 113,434.12 



SHIPPING. 

One of Norway's greatest sources of income is the shipping. At 
the end of 1896, the Norwegian fleet of merchantmen numbered 962 
steam vessels with a total tonnage of 352,000 tons, and 6,230 sailing 
vessels with a total tonnage of 1,215,000 tons. This gave an increase 
of 47 steamers and a decrease of 125 sailing vessels over the previous 
year. The total tonnage increase was 41,500 tons. The work of 
transforming the Norwegian merchant marine from sailing vessels 
into steam vessels shows progress every year. During the year 1896, 
the number and tonnage of Norwegian vessels engaged in freight 
carrying in foreign waters were: 533 steamers, tonnage, 314,397 tons; 
3,305 sailing ships, tonnage, 1,168,154 tons. The gross profits were 
more than $27,500,000. Many Norwegian vessels are engaged regu- 
larly in the freight trade in American waters. Of Norwegian towns, 
Bergen has the largest shipping, as will be observed in the next table, 
in which the number and kind of vessels and their tonnage, belonging 
to the more important towns, are stated. Wherever tons are menti oned 
registered tons are meant. 
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Norwegian shipping. 



Towns. 




Steamships 




Sailing vesels. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Crew. 


N timber. 


Tonnage. 


Crew. 


Bergen 


234 

176 

65 

50 

33 

37 

20 

14 

8 

3 

20 

11 

13 

18 

14 

5 

8 

2 

8 

2 

14 

20 

5 

6 

3 

3 

1 

4 

147 


136.630 

79,166 

21.836 

35,888 

1.467 

9,904 

6,380 

2,222 

1.141 

3,550 

4,803 

4,630 

3,686 

4,086 

2,080 

110 

1,558 

633 

761 

1,119 

1.140 

4,040 

303 

306 

682 

1,066 

163 

65 

22,820 


3,580 

2,427 

807 

1,150 

163 

478 

447 

112 

65 

66 

282 

116 

307 

120 

79 

29 

59 

22 

60 

30 

109 

182 

64 

33 

24 

26 

10 

15 

2,100 


119 
198 
306 
108 
149 
25 
199 
26 
94 
97 
221 
59 
81 
131 
69 
69 
98 
39 
25 
82 
176 
133 
41 
68 
67 
30 
24 
30 
3.379 


8,590 

126.609 

74,281 

46,019 

47.863 

2.160 

96.853 

6.535 

42.159 

45,775 

30,095 

30,298 

39.067 

48.224 

18.087 

28.125 

40.871 

10.370 

13,683 

32.732 

5.623 

9.219 

1.450 

26,941 

84.237 

8,251 

9.605 

6.563 

325.606 


610 


Cbristiania 


2,4ft 


Stavanger ._ 


2.6B1 


Tonsberg 


1,236 


Frederikstad 


1,» 


TrondbJem 


143 


Arendal ^ 


2,281 


Mom 


13 


ChrifltianMind 


1,0* 


Orlmstad , 


1,175 


Ran ground r , T ,..-... , r . . r T - 


1.2B 


Porsjgrnnd 


m 


Sandefjord 


m 


Dram men 


i,» 


Frederikshald 




Larnik 

Kragerft© 


706 

1,054 


Brevik 


286 


Skien 


904 


Mandal 


7tt 


Aalesnnd 


671 


fThri«Mftn«and . . ,, T ...... . 


no 


Tromsoe 


813 


Oster-Ris&er 


717 


Tvedestrand 


7» 


Holmestrand 


20 


Egersnnd . 


m 


Drobak 


2a 


Others _ 


15, 711 


Total 


982 


352,000 


12,980 


6,230 


1,215,000 


40,571 







The merchant marine of the country has been much increased 
during the years 1897 and 1898. A great number of new ships has 
been added, but no official data on the subject are as yet obtainable. 
The many local shipyards are constantly kept busy, and many ships 
from England have also been ordered. 

The year 1897 gave better returns to the shipowners than the pre- 
vious one; the larger freight steamers especially paid well. One of 
the main reasons why the Norwegians have so long met with success 
as a seafaring people, is, in my opinion, the fact that the whole nation 
has always looked upon the sailor's trade or calling as an honorable 
one, contrary to the sentiment prevailing in many other countries. 
In Norway, it is quite common for the son of even the best of families 
to decide upon a sailor's life for his permanent vocation. He has to 
learn the trade, just like the poor man's boy, step by step, and 
advancement depends largely on competency for them both. After 
one or two long voyages, the young seamen remain at home a winter 
or so, in order to study navigation, in which they must stand exam- 
ination, as well as in seamanship, before they can become officers. 
The next trip generally sees them advanced to second or third mate, 
and the command of a ship may be tendered them in time; they 
nearly all have ambition, and strive for advancement. Of course, 
the change from sailing to steam vessels has altered all this to some 
extent, but in the main it still remains true. 



MANUFACTURES. 

In the year 1897, an unusual number of new industrial enterprises 
were started in Norway. The repeal of the commercial treaty between 
Norway and Sweden served, in a measure, as a stimulus. It was 
repealed in July, 1897, and was followed by the revision of the cus- 
toms tariff, of which a full statement was made in last year's annual 
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report. The more immediate consequence of the repeal of the com- 
mercial treaty between the countries, which had existed since their 
political union was entered into, was a forced exchange of commod- 
ities before the increased tariff rates should go into effect. Large 
stocks were laid in by the merchants of both countries. Soon after 
the new rates went into effect, factories began to appear in different 
places, mostly for the manufacture of such articles as had previously 
been imported from Sweden without duty. The latter half of 1897 
witnessed a sudden speculation in the founding of many kinds of fac- 
tories, of greater extent than ever before seen in the country. Time 
will show how many of these undertakings are built upon a sufficiently 
solid foundation, with regard to capital and management ; also, whether 
the necessary calculations with regard to markets for the products have 
been made. In the city of Christiania alone, some $1,500,000 was 
invested in new plants in 1897. As taxation is high here, but a small 
portion of the new factories was located inside of the city limits. Of 
new plants in the city, there may be mentioned: 

Eroner.a 

One tile factory 120,000 

One bicycle factory 150,000 

One wire-tack factory _ 80,000 

One oil factory 650,000 

Three chemical factories 124,500 

One soap factory 2,000 

One spinning factory 130,000 

One cellulose (wood-ptdp) factory 900,000 

One album factory 15,000 

Two bread and cracker factories 130,000 

One wooden- ware factory 4,000 

One boat-building factory 16,000 

One cheese factory 10,000 

One coffee-refining factory 12,000 

One artificial-coffee factory 30,000 

One mineral- water factory 24,000 

One brewery 800,000 

One necktie factory 18,000 

One dress (moresco) factory 200,000 

Two boot and shoe factories 800,000 

One playing-card factory 8,000 

One factory for insulating substances 12,000 

Two soapstone, slate, and mica companies 107, 500 

One factory, various industries 800,000 

Total 4,088,000 

FISHERIES AND AGRICULTURE. 

The Norwegian fisheries yielded satisfactory returns in the year 
1897, but 1898 is, so far, much below an average year. The great 
Lofaten fisheries begin every year about the middle of January and 
last till the latter part of April. These fisheries gave the following 
returns for the last two years: In 1897, 26,000,000 cod; in 1898, 
14,000,000 cod. 

The Lofaten fishermen, after the season in that place is ended, in 
many instances go farther north to Finmarken, where the cod is often 
very plentiful and where they remain until July. These fisheries 
were also less than the average in 1898, and the herring fisheries, which 
gave large returns in 1897, are as yet quite poor this year, and the 
season is now far advanced. 

The fisheries and agriculture in combination are what a large por- 
tion of the country's population depend upon for a living. The crops 

a One dollar is equivalent to 3.76 kroners. 
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of 1897 were fully up to the average, and those of 1898 are calculated 
to be but little less. Frost has done damage to rye and barley in 
some tracts, and potatoes have suffered from rot. The hay harvest 
has been good in nearly all localities, and cattle are consequently 
high. Norway will need the usual quantity of articles of food. The 
summer has been unusually cold and the fruit crop is poor, so there 
will be quite large quantities of this article imported. 

OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

The Norwegian forests have for a number of years been one of the 
largest sources of income for the people, in certain tracts of the coun- 
try. The forests hold out well, but it is now thought that they have 
been taxed to the utmost. The export of lumber was 2,095,111, OOOfeet 
in 1897, and the export of wood pulp and cellulose has for the last five 
years been as follows: 





Quantity. 


Value. 


Year. 


Kroner. 


United 
States cur- 
rency. 


18Q3 


Tons. 

219,007 

238,800 

246,226 

284,191 

302,359 


14,574.000 
14,177,000 
13,468,000 
15,381,000 
18,041,000 


13,906.832 


1894 


3,799,436 


1885 


3,609.424 


1896 


4,122,108 


1897 


4,834,988 







The mines of the country are also more extensively worked of late 
years. Considerable marble and hewn stone are exported annually. 
Very valuable marble quarries have of late been opened in northern 
Norway. Much attention is also given to the development of iron and 
copper mines, of which new ones are constantly discovered. The new 
railroad being built from Ofoten, in Nordland, connecting the shores 
of the Vestf jord with Sweden and Russia, will open up new tracts 
rich in minerals. Property near Victoriahavn has been bought with 
Christiania capital, to be laid out for a town site, and it is believed that 
a city of some importance will develop in the course of time in this 
otherwise desolate region. The country is very mountainous, and the 
engineers have many difficulties to overcome. 

RAILROADS. 

At the end of the year 1897, Norway had railroads in operation as 
follows: State railroads, 1,800 kilometers, cost $37,000,000; private 
railroads, 148 kilometers, cost $3,750,000. There are some 490 kilo- 
meters of new roads under construction at an estimated cost of 
$10,000,000 for account of the State. 

TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 

All telegraph lines and nearly all of the telephone lines belong to 
the State. Both systems are extended every year. During the year 
1897, the following number of telegraphic messages were sent: 

Paid messages: 

Local 1,321,934 

Foreign 718,906 

Free messages: 

Local 39,041 

Foreign 12,725 

Total 1,992,606 
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The telephone is very extensively used in the rural districts as well 
as in the cities. 

MAILS. 

The post-office department of Norway reports for the year 1897 a 
total gross income of 4,123,865 kroner and a total outlay of 3,924,118 
kroner. 

Letters sent numbered : Domestic letters, 30,859,200 ; foreign letters, 
5,098,200. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The standing of Norges Bank (official) on October 7, as compared 
with the same date in 1897, was as follows: 



1898. 



1897. 



Stock of gold 

Note circulation . 
Reserve 



Kroner. 
48,663,000 
65,803,000 
6,860,000 



Kroner. 
45,856,000 
60,541,000 
9,315,000 



This comparison confirms to some extent the general impression 
that the country has had, economically, a prosperous year. An 
advance in freights has largely increased the revenues of the nation, 
and fine weather during September and the first half of October came 
just in time to save the grain and hay crops. The ice trade in this 
district has never had a more profitable year. 

The revenues of the State railroads show an increase in the gross 
returns of no less than 1,277,000 kroner, with an increase of 571,300 
kroner in the net returns as compared with last year. These and 
other factors explain the increase of the bank's stock of gold. The 
heavy increase in the note circulation indicates, on the other hand, a 
great expansion of business and speculation; this speculation has 
been so large that the money market is now becoming rather tight, 
particularly in Christiania, where the indications are that the specu- 
lative boom in city property has been carried beyond reasonable 
limits. Still, the position must be considered a sound one, because 
there is a substantial progress in the trade of the country, the specu- 
lative mania not having infected the trading community. 

Last spring the Norwegian manufacturers of wood pulp and cellu- 
lose becoming uneasy about the progress of American manufac- 
turers in the same line, requested their state department to obtain 
through the Swedish-Norwegian consul in New York as full informa- 
tion on the subject as possible. His report was published in one of the 
trade journals here last July. The report gives a list of the principal 
American plants and their capacity, and the consul states that the 
industry is receiving much attention, and that in his opinion, Amer- 
ica before long will become a dangerous rival in the European mar- 
kets in this article. He lays much stress on the fact that hemlock, 
which is a cheap sort of wood, is very plentiful in the Eastern States, 
and that it is quite well adapted to the manufacture of wood pulp. 
Norway has one great advantage in a competition of this kind, namely, 
her abundance of good water powers. 

Efforts have been made to introduce American cotton textiles into 
this market, but without success up to the present time. The goods 
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used here are much like those in use in America, but the unbleached 
sheetings are generally coarser and heavier and the weft somewhat 
different. 

Henry Bordewich, Consul. 
Christiania, October 18, 1898. 



DECLARED EXPORTS, SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Statement showing value of exports declared for the United States at the several 
consulates and agencies in Sweden and Norway during the four quarters of the 
year ended June 30 y 1898. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 80. 


BERGEN. 

Anchovies, in half barrels 
and kegs 


$8,464.43 

706.22 

1,470.37 

6,688.20 
50,115.57 
51,620.24 
40, 874. 77 


$8,696.84 

187.59 

3,372.99 

8,375.20 
31,280.15 
119,928.33 
44,020.13 

1,516.34 


$1,841.44 
555.68 
491.18 

2,568.82 

315.97 

44,225.60 

12,660.32 

1,012.77 

622.69 

80.40 

11,691.79 

92.12 

19,534.69 

2,555.68 


$838.18 

132.27 

1,172.99 

5,009.90 


$19, 84a 84 


Books, printed ...... ... 


1,583.76 


Cheese 


6,607.58 


Fish: 

Canned , 


22,642.12 


Dried 


81,711.69 


H«rring, s»ltfld 


5,734.62 
1,323.92 


221,508.79 


Mackerel, salted 


98,879.14 
2,529.11 


Fish skins 


Fog horns, patent 


913.29 
1.297.52 
2,466.14 




1,535.98 


Furs 


157.58 
10,903.89 

165.57 
33,957.19 
12,908.03 

406.15 
2,133.65 

332.94 
9,969.94 

121.93 


1,416.22 

11,617.33 

145.23 

6,880.25 

3,071.77 


2,961.72 


Hides and skins, wet, salted. . . 
Meats, canned - - - 


36,679.15 
401.92 


Oil, cod-liver 


5,379.84 

10,350.11 

298.54 


65,751.97 


Sardines and anchovies, in tins 
Silverware 


28,964.69 
704.69 


Skins, dry, goat 


6,332.04 

518.69 

17,969.13 

508.90 




8,465.69 


Whisky 




1*74.20 
27,184.99 


1,026.83 


Wood pulp, chemical 


9,572.62 
597.97 


64,696.68 


Sundries. 


1,228.80 








Total 


191,946.83 


288,606.44 


123,577.91 


64,201.52 


667,100.00 






CHRISTIANIA. 
Bnokfl and period ioalfl. _ -- --- 


4,530.77 


2,706.39* 
249.92 


5,851.58 


2,816.30 


15,406.04 


Brandy T 


219.92 


Condensed milk 






185.70 


136.70 


Cheese 




666.04 
15,747.69 


297.21 
9,824.70 


983.26 


Cod-liver oil 


14,422.72 


1,687.67 
121.90 


41,682.68 


Feldspar, ground 


121.90 


Herrings -r 


289.58 


5,332.82 
3,307.40 
22,626.87 
1,217.25 
7,843.51 

639.52 
2,891.23 

268.22 


1,788.62 
14,058.60 

845.27 
2,114.21 
4.627.87 
3,209.02 

820.66 


7,411.02 
24,836.40 


Hides and skins - 


7,469.40 
2, #4. 70 

6,673.20" 


Mackerel . 


20,870.74 

783.64 

10,679.65 

1,553.68 

2,081. SB 

978.80 


46,737.58 


Marble, in blocks 


4.115.10 


Oxalic acid 


29,824.28 


Oxalate of potash 


5,402.22 


Rope, old ... .... ..... 


1,527.18 

147.00 

631.58 

450.80 

28.286.40 

2,625.14 


7, 38a 39 


Silverware 


1,304.0* 


Shoe grease.. 




631.58 


Wine 








45a 80 


Wood pulp 


12,850.70 
2,279.31 


11,093.39 
3,223.76 


13,735.72 
1,435.67 


65,975.21 


Sund™* T „ 


9,563.88 






Total 


71,329.91 


77,813.91 


58,109.13 


54,866.47 


262,119.42 






GOTHENBURG. 

Books 


7,186.80 


1,875.28 
1,471.97 
4,189.46 


1,008.80 
193.63 

1,261.21 
292.39 

3,635.15 
41,162.27 

11,594.02 


4,369.13 
999.17 
675.90 
242.57 

1,265.76 
21,080.35 

38,125.84 
166.13 

48,944,24 
11,868.00 


14,429.61 


Cutlery 


2,664.77 


Fish 


1,899.42 


7,986.99 


Glassware . ,r . T T ^ 


634.96 


Gloves ..... . 


4,028.84 
18,319.70 

24,011.80 




8,929.76 


Hides and skins ,. 


28,565.47 
5,784.39 


109,127.79 


Iron: 

Bars 


79,516.05 




166.13 


Miscellaneous, bars and 
bundles 




11,847.14 
27,317.22 




60,791.88 


Nailrods 

Pig iron 


25,298.77 
4,907.80 


11,675.20 


75,649.19 
4, 907.89 
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Statement showing value of eocports declared for the United States at the several 
consulates and agencies in Sweden and Norway, etc, — Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


goth enburo— continued. 

Iron— Continued. 

Rivet- wire rods 


$14,329.68 


$13,681.06 


$9,296.00 


$3,471.73 

3,559.47 

542.61 

27,971.24 


$40,778.47 


Scrap iron ........ 


3,559.47 


Liquors .. -- 




1,048.35 
26,215.59 

140 97 

14,449.96 

581.55 

2,134.23 

1,826.56 

227.45 

10,024.51 




1,590 96 


Matches 


25,346.32 

1,738.42 

21,218.31 

1.001.99 

494.89 

3,056.25 


28,554.61 


108,087.76 


Steel: 

Bars 


1,879.39 


Blooms, billets, f»tc - - - 


32,942.38 

569.71 

532.85 

2,613.52 




68,610.65 


Miscellaneous - 


385.59 


2,538.84 


Wirerods 


3,161.97 


Sundries - 


15.08 

383.99 

23,450.30 


7,511.41 


Tools, hardware 


611.44 


Wood pulp, chemical 


17,366.61 


4,437.55 


55,278.97 


Total 


170,205.10 


151,281.16 


149,768.79 


186,897.10 


658,252.15 






MALMO. 

Cement - - 




1,397.71 

602.59 

1,236.10 






1,397.71 


Hides 




3,288.75 
310.02 
248.32 


978.00 
145.52 
795.67 
97.90 


4,869.34 


Machinery - 


621.84 
476.91 


2,313.48 


Matches ,' 


1,515.90 






97.90 












Total 


1,098.75 


8,236.40 


8,842.09 


2,017.09 


10,194.33 






STOCKHOLM. 


11,429.43 


11,514.73 
4,007.20 

185,668.35 
15,168.53 
15,568.40 
79,019.86 
23,420.10 
8,172.41 

144,278.70 
12,092.79 




6,498.35 


29,442.51 


Chlorate . 




4,007.20 


Iron: 

Bars and bundles 


136,428.52 
58,892.20 
8,672.48 
37,643.16 
11,253.97 
12,484.43 

121,766.32 
5,942.78 


34,273.36 
13,311.81 


224,451.43 
37,041.57 


580,821.66 


Nail rods 


124,414.11 


Pig .. 


24,240.88 


Wirerods 


57,639.97 
20,929.94 
17,979.34 

20.795.94 
15,531.23 


42,789.77 
26,564.70 
20,864.82 

8,271.60 
12,782.93 


216,992.76 


Machinery 


82,168.71 


Miscellaneous 


59,501.00 


Steel: 


295,112.46 
46,349.73 


Wirerods 






Total 


424,513.59 


498,912.07 


179,461.59 


379,265.07 


1,463,051.02 






TROMSO. 

Fish, dried. . ..... ... 


1,251.23 


3,465.75 

70.86 

1,538.40 






4, 716. 98 


Purs - 






70.86 


Oil, cod-liver -. 






1,926.41 


3,464.81 










Total . . 


1,251.23 


5,075.01 




1,926.41 


8,252.65 








CHR18T1AN1A. 

Books . -- --- 










14,007.65 


Cod-liver oil ...... .......... 










47,973.15 












830.06 












1,022.90 












594.22 


Fishhooks 










1,049.81 


Feldspar 










1,189.35 












575.14 










33,451.99 


Herring - 










5,365.11 












603.24 












600.62 


Mackerel ... 








33,572.09 












2,114.21 


Oxalic- add ---,-,'. r - 










24,065.03 


Oxalate of potash 










3,209.02 












737.10 












80,409.34 












6,014.29 


Wine 










450.30 












4,276.50 












1,441.18 














Total 










263,541.80 
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SWITZERLAND. 



REPORT FROM CONSULATE-GENERAL AT ST. GALL. 1 

In 1897, for the first time in the history of Switzerland, the value of 
goods imported into the country crossed the billion line in francs, 
amounting to 1,039,219,555 francs, or $199,025,460. During the same 
year the best record — with the exception of the years 1889 and 1890— 
was made in the exports, which amounted to $133,781,810, showing an 
increase over 1896 of $1,433,668. This gives a balance of trade against 
Switzerland last year of $65,243,650. It shows also, according to offi- 
cial statistics, an increase of imports over 1896 of $7,184,615, while 
there was an increase of only $961,538 over the exports of the same 
year. 

In order to give an idea of the development of the Swiss trade with 
the rest of the world since 1888, I submit the following table : 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1888 


$149,191,000 
170,805,000 
180,059,350 
176, 041, 090 
153,798,720 
168.977,960 
158:698,110 
176,630,090 
191,814.980 
199,085,460 


$126,505,710 


1889 


134,233,430 


1890 


135! 6821880 


1891 


129,609,150 
126,899,400 
124,772,570 
119,862,650 
128,028,480 
132,803,800 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


133,781,810 







For the past ten years, there has been an almost constant and rather 
startling increase in the imports, while the actual increase in exports 
is very small. A comparison of the years 1888 and 1897 proves that 
while the imports have increased $49,831,460, the exports have only 
increased $7,276,100. Of the importations, 40 per cent are raw mate- 
rial, 30 per cent food stuff, and 30 per cent manufactured articles. 

The following are the principal articles imported into Switzerland 
during the years 1896 and 1897: 



Article. 



1896. 



1897. 



Food stuff . 
Silk. 



Minerals 

Cotton goods 

Iron 

Animals 

Wool and woolens 

Gold and silver (not minted). 

Machinery 

Wood (material) 

Leather and footwear 

Clothing 



152,850,000 

23,070.000 

12,900,000 

12,180,000 

11,540,000 

10,005,000 

10,433,000 

9,135,000 

6,330,000 

5.920,000 

4,275,000 

4,600,000 



$54,840,000 
26,110,000 
12,580,000 
11,660,000 
11,450,000 
10,002.000 
9,880,000 
9,211,000 
6,390,000 
6.923,000 
5,110,000 
4,870,000 



The following are the principal articles exported from Switzerland 
during 1896 and 1897: 



Article. 



1896. 



189i\ 



Silks 

Cotton goods 

Timepieces 

Food stuffs 

Machinery 

Dyes and chemicals . 
Wool and woolens ... 

Animals . 

Straw goods 

Animal substances . . . 



$38,380,000 
25,960,000 
19,300,000 
15,460,000 
5.848,000 
2,806,000 
8,508,000 
2,742,000 
2,004,000 
1,990,000 



$39. £».(**» 
24,034,(00 
19,960,000 
15,600,000 
6,604,000 
3.334,000 
3,213,000 
3,038,000 
2,127,000 
1,885.000 



1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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As will be seen by these tables, the chief increase in imports was in 
raw silk, machines, food stuffs, wood, leather, and footwear, while the 
principal increase in exports is to be found in timepieces, aniline 
dyes, animals, machinery, and silk goods. There is a small decrease 
in cotton and woolen goods. 

The four great nations which border on Switzerland naturally exer- 
cise a potent influence on the trade and commerce of the Republic. 
About seven-tenths of the imports came from these countries— Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Austria — and about one-half of the exports 
were purchased by them. They bought of Switzerland in 1897 
$65,288,653 worth of goods and sold Switzerland $137,596,152 worth, 
leaving a balance of trade against the Republic, so far as her imme- 
diate neighbors are concerned, of $72,307,469. The importations from 
these countries during the past three years have increased $14,961,538, 
while the exports to them have increased only $4,250,000. Great 
Britain, Holland, and Belgium sold Switzerland last year 8 per cent 
of her total imports and bought 23 per cent of her exports. These 
countries sold Switzerland $10,392,307 and purchased from her 
$28,090,304 worth of goods. The other European countries, exclusive 
of Germany, France, Italy, and Austria, show an export to Switzer- 
land of $19,480,384, and an import from Switzerland of only $10,980,300. 
Of this amount, Russia sold Switzerland 66 per cent and purchased 53 
per cent. All European countries combined sold Switzerland last year 
$172,653,486 worth of goods and purchased from her $107,807,692, show- 
ing a balance of trade in Europe against Switzerland of $64,845,794. 

To the rest of the world, Switzerland made a fair increase in her ex- 
ports. She sold North and South America to the value of $17,384,615, 
of which the United States purchased $13,651,923 worth. During the 
same year, the United States sold Switzerland $9,901,923, which shows 
a balance of trade in favor of Switzerland, as against our country, of 
$3,750,000; but it also shows a gain in favor of the United States over 
her sales to Switzerland in 1896 of $2,384,615. This is nearly a 30 per 
cent gain, which, in a measure, may be accounted for by the rush to 
get goods through the custom-house in the first six months of 1897. 
This also shows the only balance of trade existing in favor of Switzer- 
land with any of the non-European countries, for Africa sold Switz- 
erland $2,478,846 worth and bought $1,157,692 worth; Asia sold her 
$7,400,000 and purchased of her $5,751,923; and Australia sold her 
$963,384 and bought of her only $563,461 worth. 

By comparing the importation and exportation of food stuffs it will 
be seen that Switzerland paid the world, in 1897, $39,225,000 more 
than she sold. This food stuff consists chiefly of wheat, oats, meal, 
corn, fresh, dried, and salted meats, fowls, game, meat extract, dried 
and salted fish, canned goods, eggs, coffee, sugar, tea, tobacco, wine, 
and beer. The principal food stuffs exported by Switzerland are 
cheese, condensed milk, chocolate, and live stock. The important 
articles of export are, in their order, silk goods, cotton goods, time- 
pieces, chemicals and dyes, straw goods, and cheese. 

The Swiss customs receipts for 1897 were $9,121,923, which is 
$310,902 more than in the year 1896. Food stuffs produced over one- 
third of the increase. The revenue collected was about 10 per cent of 
the total import value. 
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TRADE FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1898. 

The following table gives the imports and exports of Switzerland 
during the first six months of 1898, which does not include the minted 
precious metals: 



Article. 



Fertilisers 

Drugs 

Chemicals 

Dyeetuff 

Glass 

Wood (material) 

Agricultural imple- 
ments 

Leather and foot wear. . 

Works of art, scientific 
instruments 

Timepieces 

Parts of timepieces 

Machinery 

Aluminum 

Lead 

Iron 

Copper 

Nickel 

Zinc 

Tin 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Ii,i40 t nan 


$304,113 


402,211 


382,929 


2,068,450 


442,834 


715,347 


1,653,323 


461,315 


33,641 


3,000,994 


438,042 


649.149 


36,293 


2,547,062 


765,967 


1,656,639 


772,302 


234,423 


8,732.105 


207,445 


558,415 


3,882,027 


3,553,606 


4,656 


224,304 


225.654 


20,530 


5,617,803 


548.853 


1,367,837 


143,921 


87,404 


4.627 


189,000 


18,294 


250,351 


15,856 



Article. 



Unminted precious 

metals 

Other metals 

Mineral stuff 

Foodstuffs 

Malt and spirits 

Oil and fat 

Paper 

Cotton goods 

Linen 

Silk 

Wool 

Rubber goods 

Straw goods 

Clothing 

Animals 

Animal substances 

Pottery 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



Imports. 



96,091,086 



Exports. 



$1,040,45; 

2. S3 

343,40: 

7,434,3W 

80,37 

28.757 

234.217 

11,839,381 

1*1,0*2 

90,754,88 

1,589,® 

164,« 

1,3*4.751 

881 480 

1,026,19 

i,oeo, a» 

60, 4S 

ia,sr 



66,813,796 



The foregoing table shows that during the first half of the year 1898, 
Switzerland imported goods to the value of $29,277,230 more than she 
sold, and this is an increase of $3,513,113 over the same period last 
year. During the same time, Switzerland exported $498,515 more than 
in the same months of 1897. 



Statement of exports from Switzerland to the United States during first six months 

of 1898, 



Absinthe $6,731 

Aniline colors 360, 439 

Aluminum _ . 1, 819 

Argol 1,562 

Asphalt 6,318 

Bouillon. 3,463 

Boltingcloth 428,607 

Brushes 1,417 

Cotton cloth: 

Printed 980 

Plain 77,049 

Cotton embroideries: 

Hand machine 936,813 

Schiffli 288,045 

Chocolate 4,550 

Clothing 18,917 

Curtains 495,224 

Cheese 337,541 

Chemicals 55,108 

Church articles 11, 876 

Elastics 334 

Furniture 2,982 

Gelatine 182 

Hardware 27,920 

Hides and skins 280,526 

Handkerchiefs, ties, aprons, 

etc 195,456 

Horn ware 3,593 

Leather 9,739 

Laces, silk, and cotton 133, 675 



Milk products 

Musical boxes 

Machinery 

Precious stones (imitation) _ . 
Silk: 

Ribbons 

Tissues 

Spun 

Spun waste 

Swiss, dotted and figured 

Swiss pills 

Straw goods 

Sheep casings 

Scientific instruments _ 

Toggenburg articles 

Tidies, pillow shams, scarfs. . 
Underwear (silk, cotton, and 

woolen) _ 

Watches and watch materials 

Wool 

Woolen goods 

Works of art 

Worsted yarns 

Yarns, cotton 

Wood carvings 

Wine 

Miscellaneous 



$42,186 

15,520 

7,060 

116 

465,650 

861,180 

58,366 

47,379 

68,479 

646 

118,015 

35,801 

4,783 

4,917 

127,914 

87,408 

279,593 

9,144 

1,186 

1,435 

11,109 

270 

144 

1,849 



Total 5,954,090 
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During the same period last year, the amount exported to the 
United States was $7,337,977. This shows a clearance for the same 
period this year of $1,383,887. But as the first half of 1897 was the 
period when a vast amount of goods was shipped to the United States 
to avoid the new tariff, it is necessary to take the first six months of 
1896 in order to make a fair comparison. We find that during that 
period $6,151,614 worth of goods were exported to the "United States, 
and this amount, compared with the exports for the same period in 
1898, shows a decrease of only $197,524, which can be accounted for 
by the large stock of goods which was piled up in New York the first 
six months before the present tariff took effect. 

The imports into Switzerland from the United States, as shown in 
another part of this report, have increased $2,384,615 in 1897 over 
the imports of the same period of 1896. There are no statistics obtain- 
able for the first six months of 1898, but there can be no question 
that there has been a marked increase of exports from the United 
States into Switzerland during the period mentioned. Of the nations 
which have had an increase of exports to Switzerland during the 
year past, the United States stands third. French exports increased 
$2,846,000, Italian $2,403,000, and the United States $2,384,615; while 
the increase of English exports was only about $400,000, German 
$250,000, and Russian about $350,000. The exports of Austria show 
the largest decrease, being about $900,000 worth. 

James T. Du Bois, 



St. Gall, September 20, 1898. 



Consul- General. 



SWISS EXPORTS TN 1898. 

The exports from Switzerland to the United States for 1898, with the 
increase over the preceding year, are as follows: 

In 1898, $6,274,615 worth were exported from St. Gall; in 1897, 
♦5,713,461; an increase of $551,154, principally embroideries. 

Zurich exported $2,784,347 in 1898 and $2,589,272 in 1897, showing 
an increase of $195,075, principally silk, cotton, and straw goods. 

Aarau exported $791,355 worth in 1898 and $806,296 worth in 1897, 
showing a decrease of $14,941, principally silk. 

Basel exported $2,932,188 in 1898 and $2,965,102 in 1897, showing 
a decrease of $32,914, principally dyestuffs and chemicals. 

Berne exported $749,410 worth in 1898 and $768,570 worth in 1897, 
showing a decrease of $19,160, principally cheese, underwear, and 
clocks. 

Geneva exported $327,150 worth in 1898 and $345,190 worth in 
1897, showing a decrease of $18,037, principally music boxes and milk 
products. These results show a total increase in the exports of 
$746,229, principally embroideries, silk, and cotton and straw goods, 
and a total decrease of $85,052, principally silk, dyestuffs, chemicals, 
cheese, underwear, clocks, music boxes, and milk products. The 
total exports from Switzerland for 1897 were $13,188,471 and for 1898 
$13,859,373, showing a total increase of $670,902. 

James T. Du Bois, 

Consul- General. 

St. Gall, January 15, 1899. 
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AARAU. 

I have the honor to comply herewith with paragraph 3 of section 
592 of the Consular Regulations and the instructions of the Depart- 
ment contained in the circular of August 5, 1898. The report is not 
confined to my consular district, however, as there are no special sta- 
tistics obtainable, and it therefore includes mostly the entire Confed- 
eration. 

The report of the Swiss Federal customs department, which has 
recently been published, considers that the commerce of the country 
during the year 1897 has been fairly prosperous. 

The tables herewith inclosed, marked "A" and "B," will show the 
total imports and exports from and to all countries during the years 
1897, 1896, and 1895, and also the imports, itemized, of goods from 
the United States during the years 1896-97 and the increase or 
decrease of each item. 

It is gratifying to note that the percentage of increase of the imports 
from the United States ($10,337,554, as against $7,851,644 for 1896) 
far surpasses that of any other country. This increase is largely due 
to the import of wheat, which increased from $365,119 in 1896 to 
$1,931,379 in 1897. This is accounted for by the board of trade of 
Basel, which, in its annual report, states: 

The crop of cereals in 1897 is classed as inferior both in quantity and quality. 
In Europe, southern Asia, and Australia, the surface planted was notably less 
than usual, although no more could have been planted, on account of the unfavor- 
able atmospheric conditions and the want of seed. In eastern Europe, the plow 
could not penetrate the dried earth. In the middle, south, and west of Europe, 
an excess of humidity in various places prevented the planting, and the seed sown 
in many places rotted in the soil. In India the seed did not thrive, on account of 
dryness and the pest of the preceding year. In all these places the yield was 
therefore insufficient. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the exact contrary was the case, notably in Canada, 
the United States of America, and the Argentine Republic, where, through pro- 

Eitious weather, etc., the yield was prodigious. These abnormal circumstances 
ave, as will be seen by the following table, brought about a notable inversion in 
the importation of wheat into Switzerland. The bad crops of Europe have per- 
mitted America, which was obliged to supply the deficit, to increase its export of 
wheat from 102,000 to 449,000 quintals, which furnishes to that country a colossal 
revenue after the period of uncertainty caused by the agitation of the Presidential 
election. After an interruption of three years, Canada reappears for the first time 
as a supplier of cereals with an importation of 44,000 quintals. Austria-Hungary's 
crop failed, and it was even compelled to import a large part for domestic con- 
sumption, the 183,000 quintals of wheat which appear as imported from Austria 
to Switzerland being from the crop of 1896. 

I have interviewed a number of bakers in this district upon the 
subject of American corn. They are generally of the opinion that if 
it was ground finer it might be used advantageously in making bread, 
but in the condition in which they receive it, the grain is too coarse 
and gritty and is sold only to the Italian residents of Switzerland, 
who make a dish from it known as "polenta." They reluctantly 
admit using American wheat, mixed with Russian and Hungarian 
wheat, as they say the popular impression is that it does not make 
good bread. 

Of the exports to all countries, an increase is noted of $1,015,351, in 
which Germany ($676,898) and France ($543,201) were the principal 
participants. 
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• The special commerce between the United States and Switzerland, 
exclusive of coinage, during the past five years, commencing with 1893, 
in round numbers is as follows: 



Tear. 


Import*. 


Exports. 


1888 


$7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 

10,000,000 


116,000,000 


1894 


14,000,000 


1805 


18,000,000 


1896 


14,000,000 


1897 


14,000,000 







It will be seen that while the exports to the United States only 
increased a very small amount, the imports increased about $3,000,000, 
and it is largely the increased import of wheat, as already stated, that 
accounts for this. 

The principal articles imported from the United States during the 
year 1897 were as follows: 



Raw cotton $3,740,000 

Cereals 2,820,000 

Petroleum and its distilled 

product 1,080,000 

Tobacco,raw * 740,000 

Leather 720,000 

Preserved meats 520,000 



Bacon $280,000 



Dried fruits. 
Machines and parts of . 

Horses 

Oak wood 

Copper in bars 

Nickel watch cases 



220,000 
196,000 
188,000 
160,000 
188,000 
186,000 



The principal articles exported to the United States from Switzer- 
land during the year 1897 were as follows: 



Embroidery $4,460,000 

Silks in the piece 2,880,000 

Embroidered curtains 1, 220, 000 

Silk ribbons 940,000 

Cheese 800,000 

Jewelry 780,000 

Dyes (extractspitcH and tar) 700, 000 



Spunsilk $460,000 



Straw braids _ 
Clothing (underwear). 

Bolting cloth 

Laces 

Cotton cloth 

Silk embroideries 



460,000 
860,000 
240,000 
166,000 
148,000 
186,000 



The increase of imports from the United States over 1896 was in the 
following articles: 



Cereals $1,826,400 

Leather 281,200 

Dried fruits 167,600 

Horses 154,800 

Machines, and parts of 66,800 



Copper in bars v 

Bicvcles 

Nickel watch cases. 

Tobacco, raw 

Oil of turpentine 



$51,200 
47,000 
41,200 
24,600 
18,400 



The decrease of imports from the United States into Switzerland iji 
1897, as compared with 1896, was in the following articles: 

Oakwood $24,400 

Surgical instruments 16,000 

Iron castings 9,000 



Raw cotton $140,400 

Preserved meats 111,400 

Bacon 67,800 



The exports to the United States from Switzerland, which have 
increased in 1897 over 1896, were: 



Silk ribbons $888,200 

Spunsilk 284,800 

Dyes (extracts pitch and tar) . 284, 800 
Suks in the piece 217,800 

O b 98— VOL 2 37 



Linen goods $62,000 

Boltingcloth 41,800 

Rawhides 24,600 
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The exports to the United States from Switzerland have decreased 
in 1897, as against 1896, in the following articles: 



Embroideries $805,400 

Embroidered curtains 286,800 

Straw braids 110,800 

Jewelry 97,600 

Cotton goods 93,800 



Underwear $59,400 

Linen goods (lace) 89,400 

Music boxes 35,400 

Linen goods 80,600 

Cheese 80,000 



When the Dingley tariff went into effect, there was a great deal of 
complaint among silk manufacturers here as they said that the duty 
on silks would destroy their commerce with the United States. From 
the fact that they exported to the United States during the year 1897 
over $600,000 more than they exported in 1896, it would seem that the 
tariff had not been made high enough for the purposes of protection. 

In 1895, there were but 21 bicycles imported into Switzerland from 
the United States, valued at $897. In 1896, 140 were imported, valued 
at $6,282. From the table marked "C," which is herewith inclosed, 
it will be seen that 11,067 were imported from all countries during the 
year ending December 31, 1897, amounting to $530,701, of which the 
United States imported 1,144, valued at $51,753. The increase over 
last year has doubled many times, which was only to be expected, and 
this almost without an effort. There are but two or three firms that 
de&l in American bicycles in Switzerland, and none that I know of 
exclusively. They will invariably advise the purchase of a German 
or French wheel in preference to the American, and the uninitiated are 
usually taken in by them. With proper agents in the country, I am 
sure that it would not take long before we stood at the head of the 
list of importers of bicycles. We have already passed Great Britain, 
and I think that next year's figures will show us in the lead or even 
with France. The craze here has but started. When I came to Swit- 
zerland, a year ago, a bicyclist on the road was regarded as almost a 
curiosity. Women never rode. Now, on a pleasant afternoon, large 
numbers of both men and women may be seen spinning along the 
beautiful roads which run in every direction through the country. 
What is needed are some live American agents here, who speak French 
and German, and a permanent establishment where our wheels could 
be exhibited. The cheaper grades would undoubtedly have a large 
sale, and if the means suggested are adopted, I am convinced, as 
already stated, that we would soon stand at the head of the list of 
importers here, not even excepting Germany. The lightness and 
durability of our wheels, their beauty of finish, and their easy running 
have always attracted much attention here, and I am constantly asked 
by people where they can be purchased. It is, of course, gratifying 
to note the large increase in the sales during the past year, but it 
should have been and would have been much larger, had proper agents 
canvassed the country. An establishment, also, where bicycles could 
be bought on the installment plan would, I am sure, meet with con- 
siderable success. 

The table marked "D," which is herewith inclosed, will show the 
special commerce of Switzerland during the six months ended June 
30, 1898, with all countries, and the share the United States had 
therein. It will be seen that the imports from the United States into 
Switzerland have for the first time exceeded the exports. This is 
largely due, as in the year 1897, to the increase in the import of 
cereals. The import of wheat for the six months stated was, in 
round numbers, $2,000,000; oats, $600,000; and corn, $130,000. In- 
creases in other articles, however, are noted. The import of watches 
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and clocks and parts thereof (principally nickel oases) increased from 
$136,000 in 1897 to $215,855 for the first six months of 1898. Bicycles 
for the same periods increased from $53,000 to $81,297. 

The principal exports to the United States from this consular dis- 
trict are straw goods, knit goods, and silk ribbons. In the Canton of 
Aargau there are about 50 firms engaged in the straw- weaving indus- 
try, employing during the winter about 25,000 hands, with a total 
annual product of about $2,000,000, of which over $400,000 was in 1897 
exported to the United States. As to what share the district takes of 
the total imports from the United States, it would not be possible to 
state, as there are no statistics upon the subject. I have noticed, how- 
ever, a number of American typewriters in use and also American gas 
engines and heating stoves. The latter are coming into extensive use, 
it being found that they give better satisfaction and are more econom- 
ical, the results considered, than the stone heating apparatus which 
has hitherto been employed. Carpenters' tools of United States man- 
ufacture are also to be seen on sale by all hardware dealers, and they 
are considered the best in the market. 

Several attempts have been made to introduce American shoes, but 
without success, it being pretended that they do not wear as well as 
the homemade article 

Henry H. Morgan, Consul. 

Aarau, October 6, 1898. 



Table A. — Imports into Switzerland from all countries during the year ended 

December 31, 1897. 



Country- 











Increase 


1886. 


1896. 


1897. 


Percent 
of total. 


(+) and de- 
crease (—), 
1806,1807. 


18 


|60, 24 


80 


20.71 


j- 8280.065 


B0 


85, 81 


68 


18.66 




-2,960,772 


B5 


27, 21 


80 


14.58 




-2,608,609 


96 


18, 68 


44 


6.40 




- 862,876 


10 


14, 20 


81 


6.48 


- 012,839 


87 


10, 68 


29 


5.24 




- 467,866 


63 


7, 44 


54 


5.01 




-2,485,910 


76 


4, 05 


49 


2.88 




- 78,844 


68 


8, 81 


78 


2.81 




-1,220,147 


66 


a, 48 


62 


1.50 




- 142,614 


17 


4, 62 


20 


1.81 


-1,432,483 


87 


2, 80 


21 


1.27 


- 103,960 


81 


2, 61 


75 


1.14 


— 486,886 


32 


1, 10 


88 


.80 


4- 200,728 


68 


28 


04 


.52 


+ 00,681 


81 


74 


27 


.48 


-f 40,253 


864,429 


47 


80 


.47 


— 21,058 


867,012 


w .,«38 


66 


.88 


- 142,082 


724,249 


685.134 


174 


.80 


- 60,480 


406,436 


850,829 


114 


.15 


— 50,215 


840,688 


889,871 


~~,J90 


.13 


— 80,081 


202,046 


247,141 


257,862 


.13 


+ 10,221 


266,262 


822,579 


253,863 


.12 


- 68,716 


43,886 


63,606 


238,435 


.11 


+ 174,820 


209,688 


264,556 


211,579 


.10 


— 52,977 


88,864 


03,133 


116,057 


.06 


+ 22,924 


76,068 


96,154 


106,152 


.06 


+ 10,998 


114,510 


146,025 


81,(90 


.04 


- 64,985 


31,616 


23,482 


81,061 


.01 


+ 7,579 


21,512 


28,809 


26,646 


.01 


- 1,753 


21,868 


80,808 


25,765 


.01 


- 13,543 


183,170,476 


198,771,887 


206,248,906 


100 


H 


h-7,472,060 



Germany 

France 

Italy 

Russia 

Austria 

"En glan d . - - 

United States 

Belgium 

Oriental Asia 

Spain 

Danube countries 

Brazil 

Egypt 

Dutch India 

La Plata 

Australia 

British India 

Central America 

Netherlands 

Asiatic Turkey , 

8outh American countries 

Greece 

Scandinavia 

Canada 

European Turkey 

Algiers, Tunis 

Chile and Peru 

West Africa 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Oriental Africa 

Total 
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Table A. — Exports from Switzerland to ail countries during the year ended 

December SI, 1897. 



Country. 



Germany 

Trance 

Italy 

Russia 

Austria 

England 

United States 

Belgium 

Oriental 

Spain 

Danube countries 

Brazil 

Dutch India '."/.".".".*. ..*.".". Y.'.'.'.Y.'.'.Y. 

LaPlata 

Australia 

British India 

Central America 

Netherlands 

Asiatic Turkey 

South American countries 

Greece 

Scandinavia 

Canada 

European Turkey 

Algiers, Tunis 

Chile and Peru 

West Africa 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Oriental Africa 

Uncertain (provisions for ships, 
etc.) 

Total 



1886. 



61 

VI 
00 

.77 
47 
25 
66 
176 
07 
15 
40 
80 
29 
175 
185 
68 
86 

ass 

84 
08 

188 
34 
66 
06 
184 
08 
01 
HI 
15 
48 
69 

665,550 



182,672,085 



1896. 



96,447 
96,498 
32,161 
78,880 
32,632 
01,649 
12,979 
70,820 
15,558 
05,538 
59,400 
50,207 
05,824 
01,941 
17,462 
96,569 
87,266 
34,166 
S4,044 
95,673 
92,768 
84,327 



02,693 
39,607 
56,494 
37,011 
34, m 
01,930 
32,423 
215,675 

781,404 



187,619,259 



1897. 



669,262 



138,684,610 



Percent 
of total 



Increase 

(+)andde 
rease(-), 
1896,1897. 



25 


25.33 


99 


12.07 


67 


5.62 


67 


3.53 


69 


5.95 


90 


21.07 


48 


10.24 


86 


1.88 


88 


1.64 


06 


1.67 


84 


.93 


75 


.52 


92 


.35 


78 


.50 


13 


.82 


64 


.42 


22 


1.55 


37 


.55 


09 


.71 


66 


.63 


28 


.28 


17 


.11 


58 


.76 


«w, J69 


.30 


870,033 


.63 


286,088 


.21 


456,307 


.83 


180,396 


.13 


530,676 


.38 


810,511 


.23 


255,471 


.18 



.48 



100 



+ 1676,878 

+ 643,201 

- 87,104 
+ 11.3K7 
-f 178.237 

- 167,4» 
+ 04,589 
+ 338,878 

- 378,085 
+ 110,862 

- 167,216 

- 284,438 
-}- 75,888 
+ 92,937 

- 280.749 
+ 87,515 

- 74.564 

- 168,08 
+ 41,166 
+ 100,898 

- 2,040 

- 8.910 
+ 160,603 
+ 4,176 
+ 130,426 

- 70,406 

- 10,304 
+ 46,225 
+ 28,746 

- 21.912 
+ 90,706 

- 112,142 



+1,015,351 



from the United States to Switzerland during the years ended 
• SI, 1896 and 1897, and the increase or decrease over 1896. 



Article. 



Chemicals: 

Drugs 

Pharmaceutical preparations 

Colophony, pitch, etc , 

Tannin extracts 

Benzine, naphthalene, paraffin, vaseline, etc... 

Oil of turpentine 

Dyestuffs 

Varnish and boot blacking 

Miscellaneous 

Leather and shoes: 

Bole leather 

Harness leather , 

Other kinds of, shoes, etc., and parts of 

Rubber shoes 

Miscellaneous 

Science and art: 

Books, maps, etc 

Paintings, engravings, drawings, photos, etc. 

Pianos, narmoniums 

Scientific instruments 

Electrical apparatus 

Orthopaedic apparatus 

Miscellaneous 

Watches and clocks: 

Musical boxes 

Nickel watches 

Watch movements 

Nickel watch cases 

Silver watch cases 

Miscellaneous 

Machines and vehicles: 

Dynamo-electrical machines 



1896. 



12,229 
9,785 

20,261 
1,073 
2,964 

67,302 



1,225 
20,160 

178,714 

10,468 

225,183 

7,112 



2,219 
1,074 
2,260 
8,113 
4,047 
88,403 
1,280 

1,013 



4,021 

84,010 

166 

43 



1807. 



Increase 

( + ) or de- 
crease*-) 



$4,186 
7,800 
20,082 
6,024 
5,562 
88,148 
11,120 
10,000 
14,242 

264,672 



442,680 
6,050 
2,120 

3,800 
1,405 

11,042 
8.507 
5,753 

28,876 
078 



674 

6,367 

120,240 

13 

35 

045 



+ 



+ 



11.057 
1,035 
9,721 
3,051 
2.503 
20,736 
11.120 
8,775 
5,918 

85,056 
7,136 
217,407 
1.062 
2,120 

1,561 
381 

8,782 
304 

1.706 
14,527 



_ 725 

+ 674 

+ 1,446 

± *S 
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Table B.— Imports from the United States to Switzerland, etc.— Continued. 



Article. 



1896. 



1897. 



Increase 
( + ) or de- 
crease (— ). 



Machines and vehicles— Continued. 

Agricultural machines 

Sewing; machines 

Tool-making machines 

Machines of all kinds 

Driving belts.... 

Agricultural machines 

Bicycles 

Metals: 

Raw iron 

Bails, iron bars, etc 

Iron castings 

Iron tubes , 

Forged iron goods 

Cast-iron cooking utensils 

Galvanized iron goods , 

Copper in bars 

Brasiers' wares 

Miscellaneous 

Minerals: 

Asphalt 

Petroleum and its distilled products. 

Mineral oils 

Miscellaneous 

Provisions, stimulants, and tobacco: 

Lard. 



$88,868 
16,780 
3,445 
29,562 
6,042 
1,806 
6,282 



85,842 
7,261 
1,007 

24,561 
4,725 

84,532 
344 

15,996 

100 

1,082,780 

73,896 

4,024 



Butter, melted, salted, mar gar in. . 
Canned fruits 



Delicacies. 

Dried fish 

Bacon, fried, smoked, and canned meats. 

Pork, sausages, etc 

Dried and canned fruits 

Tropical fruits 

Wheat 

Bye 

Oats 

Barley 

Indian corn 

Peas 

Grits 

Flour 

Honey 

Malt 

Soap stuffs. 

Tobacco- 
Leaf . waste, etc 

Smoking, chewing, and snuff , 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Molasses, sirup 

Wine 

Brandy, cognac, rum 

Miscellaneous 

Cotton: 

Baw cotton , 

Cotton waste 

8ilk waste, etc 

Straw. 



94,345 



2,622 
"375 
"3.300 



4,014 
11,089 
20,844 
9,804 
2,686 
4,773 

2,770,480 



1,876 



Articles of wear: 

8ilk goods 

Knitting goods -silk, cotton, woolen 

Linen goods 

Caoutchouc thread 

Animals and animal products: 

Horses 

Baw hides 

Animal hair 

Feathers 

Bladders, guts, and rennet 

__ Miscellaneous 

Wood: 

Oak staves 

Other oak 

Cabinetmakers 1 wood 

Sundry wood for wheelwrights, carpenters, etc . 

Furniture 

Miscellaneous 

Other articles: 

Fodder. 

Oil for industrial use 

Manure, saltpeter, sulphuric acid refuse 

Wood carvings 

Seeds 

Fish oil 
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82,100 
5,124 
8,719 



26,634 
14,738 

8,944 

22,089 

180,870 

2, no 

965 

4,422 

13,421 
62,027 
9,517 



6,996 



$123,169 
5,166 
18,900 
46,951 
3,578 



27,846 

5,696 
49,484 
23,940 

9,054 
17,052 

4,256 
138,824 

6,132 
13,405 



1,076,068 
66,298 
4,159 

>26 
180 
100 

m 

100 

196 

125 

1, 179 

45 

[7b 
(15 
178 
A7 
97 
160 
137 
£7 
30 

742,209 
2,840 
8,800 
38,415 
4,790 
6,184 
8,625 

2,730,638 

16,845 

2,580 

80 

181 

54 

1,370 

28,440 

188,025 
8,680 
6,768 
2,250 
25,576 
14,866 

13,779 
6,631 
160,208 
4.085 
2,408 

11,881 

8,680 
62,744 
10,460 

6,205 
16,575 
10,146 



$54,801 
11,614 
15,456 
17,399 
2,464 
7,534 
47,348 

27,846 
5,606 

13,502 

16,679 

8,047 

7,509 

469 

54,292 
5,788 
2,593 



+ 188 

+ 48,328 

- 8,608 

+ 135 



- 55,688 

+ 237 

+ 459 

+ 1,333 
+ 2,581 

— 89,502 
+ 6,508 
+ 169,896 
+ 8,406 
+1,666,260 
+ 4,221 

188,577 

3,815 

38,733 

4,347 

8,015 

84,660 

2,462 

8,187 

480 



+ 49,688 

— 1,674 

— 2,289 
+ 17,671 

— 5,014 
+ 2,448 

— 1,148 

— 39,797 
+ 16,845 



704 
80 

181 
576 
791 
799 

155,925 
3,556 
1,961 
2,260 
1,058 
118 

4,885 
15,458 
20,662 
1,265 
1,438 
7,409 

4,741 
717 
962 
6,205 
9,689 
10,146 
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Table B.— Imports from the United States to Switzerland, etc.— Continued. 



Article. 


1896. 


1807. 


Increase 
<+)orde- 
crease(-). 


Other articles— Continued. 

Hardware 




$5,200 

8,870 

2,486 

495 


+ $5,200 


Writing desks ■. 




+ 8,870 


Tallow. 




+ 2,486 


Miscellaneous t 


$894,206 


— 288,713 






Total 


7,851,644 


10,837,664 


2,486,910 





Table C— Bicycles imported into Switzerland from all countries during the year 

ended December SI, 1897. 



Country. 


Number. 


Value. 


Aver- 
age. 


Germany 


5,628 
851 

2,826 

183 

174 

10 

799 

1,144 


$264,458 

220,048 

135,215 

6,881 

9,573 

897 

41,881 

51,753 


$46.98 
67.10 


Austria ' 


Prance 


47.81 


Italy „ 


61.78 


Belgium - - - - '. 


56.01 


Holland T - . 


89.70 


Great Britain 


52.41 


United 8tates 


45.23 






Total: 

1897 


11,067 
7,541 


580,701 
402,569 




1896 








Increase, 1897. 


3,526 


128,132 









Table D.— Table showing the commerce of Switzerland during the six months 
ended June 30, 1898, with all countries, and the amount which the United States 
participated therein. 



Article. 



United States. 



Import. Export. 



All other countries, a 



Import. 



Export. 



Fertilizers and waste material 

Pharmaceutical objects 

Chemicals for industrial purposes . 



$3,872 



jyes.. 

Hass. 



GL 
Wood. 

Agricultural products 

Shoes and leather 

Science and art 

Watches and clocks, and detached pieces thereof. 

Machines and vehicles 

Aluminum 

Lead 

Iron 

Copper 

Nickel 

Zinc 



4,389 

908 

16,181 

8,589 

41,261 

10,880 

215,855 

336,773 



$1,967 

356,315 

540 

2,872 



10,102 

18,290 

244,897 

85,277 

1,833 



151,180 
74,015 



18,009 
319 



Tin 

Precious metals, exclusive of money 

Mineral product 

Food stuffs, liquors, tobacco, beer, wine, etc. 

Oils and fatty subtances 

Paper 

Cotton, and manufactures of 

Linen, hemp jute 

Silk, and manufactures of 

Wool 

Caoutchouc 

Straw 

Millinery articles 



2,292 

667,889 

3,756,715 

53,873 

1,861 

1,752,467 



15,739 
426,527 



1,853 



Animal products. 

Earthenware 

Miscellaneous 



40 
80,990 



2,484.499 

6,949 

2,179,119 

16,995 

746 

163,889 

136,285 



4,636 



91,287 
"T909 



$1,194,594 

418,299 

2,161,189 

743,963 

479,759 

3,152,285 

675,515 

2,648,966 

1,722,662 

459,568 

4,087,808 

4,840 

234,680 

5,842,099 

1,422,562 

90,940 

206,967 

260,865 

4,289,253 

6,426,546 

26,408,025 

957,876 

738,778 

6,712,115 

1,188,708 

12,388,817 

4,925,143 

249,093 

252,837 

2,180,210 

4,879,563 

1,017,009 

644,272 

938,006 



$316,277 

398,246 

460,547 

1,719,466 

84,987 

455,563 

87,745 

796,406 

807,194 

9,682,142 

3; 696, 750 

233,276 

21,858 

670,407 

149,677 

4,813 

19,006 

16,490 

1,084,820 

867,143 

7,815,191 

29,918 

233,186 

12,312,956 

125,884 

21,586,016 

1,653,420 

171, 5» 

1,440,142 

919,939 

1,067,216 

1,102,806 

62,860 

126, aw 



Total. 



7,174,181 



6,214,365 



99,986,746 



69,487,767 



a Including the United States. 
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BASEXu' 

IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATE8. 

No statistics are obtainable touching the imports of merchandise into 
this particular district. But it follows from the general returns from 
the whole country, as well as from observation of the business of par- 
ticular houses, that the importation of American goods is increasing, 
and that this movement is particularly noticeable for the year 1897 
and for the first half of the current year. 

It is true that Switzerland took from the United States but 5 per cent 
of its imports, amounting to about $200,000,000, in 1897, and that at 
the same time more than 10 per cent of its exports ($140,000,000) was 
sent to America. But the absolute quantity of our products disposed 
of in Switzerland is much greater than is generally supposed, and enor- 
mously greater than is indicated by the figures published by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department of the United States. No 
doubt, the Bureau receives its information from the shipping ports, 
where it is supposed that the destination of goods actually sold to Switz- 
erland is the European country in whose seaports they are landed. 
How great a deviation from the facts is caused by the inland situation 
of Switzerland, is shown by the following table, in which the imports 
from the United States in 1897 and the four preceding years are given, 
according to the Swiss and United States Bureau of Statistics, respec- 
tively: 



Year. 



Swiss. 



Ameri- 
can. 



1807. 
1886. 
1805. 
1894. 
1803. 



10,907,100 
7,684,900 
7,500,000 
6,800,400 
.7,^0,000 



$180,547 
58,566 
20,581 
18,661 
16,004 



There is reason to believe that even the Swiss figures do not embrace 
all American goods imported into Switzerland. The origin of cereals, 
cotton, meats, and petroleum, constituting, it is true, the vastly greater 
part of our own exports, is not likely to be mistaken by the country 
receiving them. But it is otherwise with manufactured articles like 
machinery and bicycles, which are in most cases shipped to firms at 
seaports, and there first receive an indication of their final destina- 
tion. There is no means of determining how large this trade, which 
is indirect only in appearance, really is; but it may be assumed that 
it was large enough last year to reduce the adverse balance of trade 
with the Swiss Confederation to one-fourth; that is, we sell $3 worth 
of goods for every $4 worth we buy. So that our exchange of mer- 
chandise with the busy little republic is more important in proportion 
than with the vast Russian Empire, Austria-Hungary, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Norway, or European Turkey. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the divergence in the sta- 
tistical tables above referred to is not even partly accounted for by 
the fact that the figures do not cover exactly the same ground in the 
two cases. There is a displacement of perhaps a month at the begin- 
ning and end of each year on account of the lapse of time between 
the export of goods from one country and their import into the other. 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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This would make it impossible that the statistics of exports from the 
United States should ever exactly agree; but the difference would be 
slight, since the loss to the import account at the beginning would be 
compensated by the value of the goods shipped a few weeks before 
the end of the year. 

The gain in American exports to Switzerland during the year 1897, 
as compared with the previous year, amounted to at least $2,397,000; 
that is, to about ten times the aggregate of our sales to that country 
in the last five years, 1897 included, of goods that were known and 
recorded as destined for the Swiss market when they left the ports of 
the United States. 

More than one-half of this gain is due to the quadrupling of our 
export of cereals, but other items of importance indicate that the 
efforts of our manufacturers to introduce their wares are meeting 
with considerable success. Some of these results present curious and 
unexpected features. For instance, taking a case that particularly 
concerns this consular district, who could have supposed a few 
years ago that watch cases would ever be sent in any considerable 
quantity to the land of watches par excellence? Yet the rdles of the 
two countries are being reversed in this respect; our export of that 
article to Switzerland increased from $39,758 to $124,578 last year, 
and there is reason to believe that the current year will show a still 
more striking advance. The Swiss statisticians ascribe this situation 
expressly to the heavy duty imposed on watch cases in the United 
States. 

Another remarkable increase of our exports to Switzerland is that 
of leather ($686,694 in 1897, and only $271,358 in 1896), which we 
send in return for rawhides and skins, for which a good market is 
now found by the Swiss in the United States. Here, again, exactly 
the contrary of what might be considered normal takes place. While 
we are sending the half-manufactured article to a country almost 
exclusively devoted to industry, we receive from it the raw material 
which we are supposed to be in a situation to produce under the most 
favorable circumstances. The value of rawhides shipped from all 
Switzerland to the United States in 1897 is reported by i.he Swiss 
bureau of statistics to be 487,000 francs ($93,900); but as more than 
three times that quantity was invoiced by Basel merchants to Ameri- 
can buyers during that period, it is evident that the export statistics 
are here rendered imperfect in exactly the same way as those of the 
United States. The exporter declares the destination of his goods to 
be the country from whose seaports they are finally shipped. As 
shown by consular invoices, rawhides and skins to the amount of 
$376,267 were shipped from this district to the United States during 
the fiscal year 1897-1898, and the movement continues briskly up to 
the date of this report. The duty of 15 per cent on hides seems to 
to have had no depressing effect whatever on the trade. 

Among other American articles that have found a more extended 
market than heretofore, may be mentioned the following: 



Article. 



«"- io r £T3S. 



Dried fruit 

Horses 

Machinery 

Copper and brass in bars. 

Bicycles 

Tobacco, raw 

Spirits of turpentine 



$807,500 
181,000 
180*000 
134,000 

68,000 
717,000 

86,000 



$161,000 

161,000 

66,000 

49,000 



24,000 
18,000 
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LOCAL MARKET FOR AMERICAN GOODS. 

It appears from the above, that manufactured articles are beginning 
to occupy a prominent place in Swiss trade. Although, as already 
observed, no details of the value of imports into this particular con- 
sular district can be obtained, yet the better outlook of the American 
manufacturer in the local market is clearly revealed by observation. 
There can not be much doubt that several of the above articles are 
selling better in Basel in 1898 than in 1897, notably bicycles, which 
more than hold their own against the competition of other countries 
offering their wares at considerably lower prices. 

The current year has seen the revival and even the introduction of 
trade in several American articles in the local market. There has 
been a larger demand for agricultural machinery, and particularly for 
mowing machines, than ever before. A very promising business in 
American boots and shoes has sprung up recently, which bids fair to 
assume considerable importance. For the first time, American timber 
is directly imported by a Basel merchant, who offers for sale pitch- 
pine boards and planks. In order to give an idea of the local require- 
ments, the dimensions of this lumber are given as follows: 

Length, 3.65 meters, equivalent to 11 feet 10 inches, and longer. 
Breadth, 28 centimeters, equivalent to 11 inches, and upward. 
Thickness, 29 to 135 millimeters, equivalent to 1.14 to 5.31 inches. 

The experience of the present season has confirmed the opinion, 
hitherto expressed, that the personal efforts on the spot of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer or his capable representative have a decided 
advantage over any other method of introducing merchandise into 
Switzerland. Correspondence, even in English, will sometimes effect 
the desired purpose. But relations are much more easily established 
when explanations can be made and all the details of a proposed 
transaction settled at once in the familiar language of the country. 
As, however, it is deemed useful to the exporter in the United States 
to have the addresses of importers or possible importers in foreign 
countries, the following names of Basel houses are given, in addition 
to those mentioned in previous reports from this consulate: 

S. Wachter-Bohrer, innere Eannenfeldstrasse: Lumber. 

Adolf Faessy, 38 Freiestrasse: Shoes. 

Chemische Fabrik, Schweizerhalle; 51 Hochstrasse: Sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol). . 

J. M. Scholz, 10 Fishmarkt-Kellergasse: Mowing machines; would like to import 
bar iron. 

J. A. Beugger, 18 Malzgasse: Oatmeal, cereal products. 

B. Brenneisen, 103 Guterstrasse: Stoves. 

Anton Waltisbuhl, 1 Steinenberg: Furniture. 

S. Fischer, 11 Aeschenvorstadt: Furniture. 

Aside from its situation in the interior of Europe, there are uncom- 
monly few obstacles in the way of doing business with Basel and 
northern Switzerland. Its railway facilities are unrivaled, and bring 
it into direct through communication with the great seaports of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Genoa, and particularly with Havre and Antwerp. 
The greater part of the export trade, at least, is effected through these 
last two ports, for which the freight rates are the same, namely, 6 
francs ($1.16) per metric centner of 220 pounds; express rates about 
three times as much. 

Moreover, Basel is one of the very richest cities of its size in the world, 
and is rapidly growing, having some chance of regaining its rank as 
the most populous city in the country, which Zurich took from it a 
few years ago, when it annexed several outlying districts. 
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COMMERCIAL EELATION8. 



These advantages for trade are supplemented by the important fact 
that honesty and stability are well established characteristics of Basel 
merchants. They are very conservative, but at the same time very 
trustworthy. Of course, there are exceptions and surprises here as 
elsewhere; so that, as a matter of precaution, Americans desiring to 
consign goods to this country often ask for information in regard to 
the pecuniary responsibility of particular houses. This precaution is 
possibly less necessary here than in most other European countries, 
yet it may often be useful and necessary. But, it may be added, this 
special information is not of the kind that consular officers ought to 
be asked or expected to furnish, as they are very often requested, to 
do. The Government does not impose this grave responsibility upon 
them, and there are other more appropriate sources easily accessible 
to all interested persons. 

EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The value of the declared exports from Switzerland to the United 
States in 1897, according to the consular statistics, was $13,237,700, 
and shows an increase of only about $160,000 over the previous year. 

For the consular district of Basel, including the consular agency at 
Chauxdefonds, the figures for the year ending June 30, 1898, are as 
follows: 



Article. 



1806. 



1807. 



Absinthe and kirechwaeser ... 

Aniline colors 

Argols 

Asphalt 

Chocolate 

Cheese 

Clothing, knit underwear 

Dyestuffs and chemicals 

Furniture 

Hides and skins 

Rags. ...... ......... ........ 

Riotous, sUk and mixed 

Silk, spun waste 

Watches and watch materials 

Wine 

Wool and hair 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



18,6*8 


$48,2*7 


660,283 


507,968 


4,200 


4,401 


6,818 


86,281 


6,891 


18,865 


11,142 


10,431 


31,067 


63,827 


96,489 


185,064 


8,309 


2,967 


376,267 


241,346 


10,019 


8,646 


915,478 


565,621 


79,211 


188,553 


474,648 
1,213 


869,128 


11,365 


5,437 


1,609 


7, 785 



2,690,111 



2,774,063 



Though there is only a very slight difference in favor of 1897-98, 
this does not by any means indicate that the course of business has 
been uniform during the two years. On the contrary, the tariff act 
of July, 1897, was a severe blow to the watch-export business of the 
Canton of Neuchatel, reducing it 50 per cent in a single year, so far as 
the American market is concerned. But this loss in exports is more 
than made up by the much larger shipments of silk ribbons and raw 
hides in 1897-98. The condition of the American market has been 
3uch that the increase from 45 to 50 per cent in the duty on ribbons 
is coincident with the gain of nearly a hundred per cent in the aggre- 
gate shipments to the United States. The sales of hides, too, are con- 
siderably larger since the duty of 15 per cent has been imposed, than 
when they were on the free list. 

The present situation of the ribbon manufacture is reasonably 
prosperous, as it is favored by the fashion and by rather firmer prices. 
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But the part of the product sent to the United States is relatively 
small and tends, on the whole, to diminish in spite of an occasional 
revival like that just mentioned. Indeed, the aggregate quantity of 
ribbons imported into the United States, in about equal quantities, 
from its four places of foreign supply— Basel, St. Etienne, in France, 
and Crefeld and Barmen, in Rhenish Prussia — is hardly greater than 
that shipped annually to England from Basel alone. Last year, the 
latter country took two-thirds of all the ribbons manufactured in 
Switzerland. The goods that can still be shipped to America are not, 
as a Swiss textile journal recently erroneously remarked, the finest 
all-silk merchandise. Aside from a modest business in fancy novel- 
ties at the beginning of each season, it is only the lowest class of 
plain and cotton-mixed ribbons that can now be profitably produced 
for our market, no all-silk failles and satins, but only cheap taffetas, 
low-grade or piece-dyed satins, and similar articles, in the cost of 
whose production the cheaper Swiss labor is a more important ele- 
ment than it is in the case of better goods. For these cheap ribbons, 
which American manufacturers can not afford to make, there will 
continue to be a market till the rate of wages in the two countries is 
more nearly equal. 

SWISS WATCHES. 

As already remarked, the tariff of 1897 seriously interfered with 
the progress of the export trade to the United States during the year 
ending June 30. During the September quarter just past, there was 
a slight revival, the declared value of the shipments from the consular 
agency at Chaux-de-Fonds being $144,031 ; in the two preceding quar- 
ters, they were $118,370 and $95,765, respectively. As to the present 
outlook, Mr. Henry Rieckel, jr., the acting consular agent, reports 
that manufacturers regard the close of the war with Spain as prom- 
ising better times. The improved prospect, however, is limited to 
more complicated watches, like repeaters, and small ladies' watches in 
gold, silver, and steel. The fashion of enamel and precious stones on 
ladies' watches is the chief factor in the probable increased business 
with America, because up to the present time, Swiss manufacturers 
seem to have no serious rivals in this kind of ornamental work. 

On the other hand, American manufacturers control their home 
market for cheap metal watches for men. The duty on these large 
common articles, 25 per cent ad valorem and 35 cents each for such 
as contain not more than seven jewels, with 40 per cent on the cases, 
affords them complete protection. 

The exportation of watch materials (jewels for watches, dials, 
springs, etc.) especially intended for American watch factories, after 
a long period of depression, has again revived, and will hereafter 
occupy an important place in the statistics of Swiss commerce. The 
duty which has depressed the business in complete watches has stim- 
ulated the export of the material, especially of jewels. 

As concerns the prices of Swiss watches, it may be said that they 
have suffered some reduction, though business has been fairly good 
for the last three years. The reduction has especially affected repeat- 
ing watches and more complicated timepieces in general. 

It is reported that two or three Swiss factories are attempting to 
compete with the American firms that export the electrotyped or 
rolled cases already referred to. They may possibly be successful; 
but the American article is now coming into the country in large 
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quantities, since the manufacturers have ceased to stamp their arti- 
cles indicating the fineness of the gold. This practice formerly led 
to the exclusion or detention of some shipments, the Swiss law reserv- 
ing to the Government " contrdle " the exclusive right to impress such 
stamps. 

George Gifpord, Consul. 
Basel, October 29, 1898. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

I give below an additional list of dealers in American goods, to 
supplement that furnished in my report of October 29, 1898. 

With the probable exception of Henry Matthey, rue 1 Mars 5, 
Chaux-de-Fonds, large dealer in American agricultural machinery, 
and Schtick Bohnenblust <fc Co., Neuchatel, a large hardware house, 
none of the houses in the following list import their goods directly 
from the United States. They are supplied by the direct importers of 
Hamburg, Zurich, Basel, and other places: 

Paul Mistel Kunze, Albert Steiger, Alfred Jaccard, Guinaud & Dupuis, Wil- 
helm Notz, Cuisine Populaire, Francois Henry, Soci6t6 de Consommation, gro- 
ceries* Chaux-de-Fonds. 

E. Bachmann, J. Tumheer, George Dubois, Albert Kaufmann, Vve. Jean 
Arnbin, Direction des Travaux Publics, Henry Matthey, hardware, Chaux-de- 
Fonds. 

Alex. Courvoisier, Vve. Charles Reussner, Fritz Delachoux, R. Haefeli & Co., 
Henri Baillot, stationery, Chaux-de-Fonds, 

Ad. Wnillenmier, L. A. Mairot freres, bicycles, Chaux-de-Fonds. 

C. Dnbois-Calame, groceries. Lods. 

Emil Salm, Chs. Matthey-Doret, hardware, Lods. 

Paul Courvoisier, stationery, Lods. 

Seinet & fils, F. L. Sottaz, groceries, Neuchatel. 

Von Renter fils, Schnrch, Bohnenblust & Co., Wagner Gacon, Alfred Perreganx, 
hardware, Neuchatel. 

Attinger freres, A. G. Bert hand, Delachanx Mistle. stationery, Neuchatel. 

Ed. Faure, F. Glattard, Herm. Luthi, Schurch, Bohnenblust & Co., bicycles, 
Neuchatel. 

George Gifford, Consul. 
Basel, November 12, 1898. 



BERNE. 



In pursuance to instructions in circular from the Department of 
State, dated August 5, 1898, 1 herewith submit report on commerce and 
industries of my district. It is impossible to furnish statistics relative 
to this district alone for the reason that none exist, with the exception 
of the exports to the United States. 



EXPORT. 



The greatest item exported to the United States from this district 
is cheese, of which $607,593 was shipped out of the entire export of 
$769,491 in 1897. I may safely say that as long as the Alps, with their 
nourishing and invigorating herbs exist, so long will the famous Swiss 
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cheese be exported to all parts of the world, and all efforts to imitate 
it will fail. 

The hext item is watches, of which $26,288 worth were shipped to the 
United States in 1897, This, on the face, is misleading, as it does not 
show the exact amount manufactured here, for the reason that a great 
many watches and materials are manufactured in this district but are 
shipped to Chaux-de-Fonds, to be sent from there by resident agents, 
and therefore are not credited here. A large business is being done 
in the watch line at present, American cases being shipped to the 
manufacturers here to be supplied with works and then returned. 
This is especially true of gold-plated cases. The other lines — under- 
wear and straw goods — shipped from here hold their own, and do not 
seem to be affected by the new tariff in existence. 

IMPORT. 

Through my efforts, the import of American pork, lard, sausages, 
wines, roll-top desks, and furniture has increased. There are no 
wholesale houses here, as we understand them. Goods to be sold 
here have to be disposed of to the retailer direct, and at present, this 
is being done by all nations catering to this trade. A drummer for a 
Hamburg importing house may have as many as 20 different lines, 
and it is only through these middlemen that the retailers become 
acquainted with American lines. It is evident that this is done at the 
cost of buyer, as he pays the freight and something besides to com- 
pensate the middleman for his trouble. Therefore, the first answer 
to our question of "Why don't you buy American goods?" put to the 
dealer is, "The cost is too high." 

If American merchants want the trade of Switzerland, let them send 
competent men who speak the language. The people like to see and 
handle the articles before ordering. The following articles of Ameri- 
can manufacture are unknown in this canton, which has a population 
of about 600,000, being the most thickly populated: Steam fire 
engines, wooden pails, pressed fiber goods, agate ware, double boil- 
ers for cooking, ranges with boilers, rocking chairs, office furniture, 
hall stands, bureaus with mirrors, chiffoniers, extension dining tables, 
extension towel racks, clothespins, wringers, hard-wood refrigerators, 
mantle shelves, wooden doors, modern locks, boots and shoes, center- 
draft lamps, hanging and piano lamps with large burners, picture 
cords and hooks, picture moldings, modern tools, builders' hawlware, 
hoisting machinery, barber chairs, pitch pine and hard woods for cabi- 
netmakers' uses, ladies' stocking supporters, coal hods, silver-plated 
knives and forks — in fact all the convenient and useful as well as 
the heavier labor-saving articles that we have been using for the last 
quarter of a century and more. It is a fact that only during the past 
month have rubber bands been sold here in Berne, and they were 
widely advertised as a great American novelty. 

I have said before, and remark again, that a sample room in Berne 
would be of inestimable worth, in educating the Swiss dealers to see 
the value and use of American wares. 
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The following table shows the proportion taken by each continent 
in Swiss commerce, in 1897: 





Commerce of Simtzerland, by countriet 


t. 




Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Europe ..... 


Percent. 
87.06 
1.85 
8.78 

7.47 


Percent. 
80.87 


Africa 1 


.87 


Asia 


4.32 


America... ,,^ »-,-,,. T ,,-. -, -,, -.,,,.-.,,,,,,,-,-, , T , --. -,.,. T 


13.04 







Cereals, sugar, flour, potatoes, and, in a lesser degree, iron, precious 
metals, minerals, and woods were the principal commodities that were 
more largely imported than in the year 1896. The import of cattle 
continues to sljow a decrease, but the importation and exportation of 
horses has increased, and that with a high average price. The amount 
of fresh meat imported from France in 1897 was also in advance of 
that of 1896. 

Emigration from Switzerland continues to decrease, the total num- 
ber of emigrants in 1897 being 2,508, or 24.7 per cent less than that of 
the previous year. The money placed in the hands of the emigrant 
agents on behalf of the emigrants, amounted in 1897 to 246,101 francs 
($47,497), of which 241,004 francs ($46,513) was payable at New York. 

A trial has been made of raising beets for the manufacture of beet- 
root sugar in this district, but so far, it is only in an experimental 
stage. In Canton Wallis, there was a factory for the manufacture of 
the same, but it recently became insolvent. 

BANKS AND CURRENCY. 

By an agreement signed in Paris on October 29, 1897, and ratified 
by the Federal assembly December 17, 1897, a partial revision of the 
monetary convention of November 6, 1885, conceded to Switzerland 
the right to issue 3,000,000 francs ($579,000) in silver coinage in addi- 
tion to the amount already in circulation. Of this amount, 1,200,000 
francs ($231,600) are to be struck during the present year (1898), in 
the proportion of 800,000 50-centime pieces and 400,000 franc pieces. 

At the end of 1896, there were 34 legally authorized banks of issue, 
with a paid-in capital of 150,525,000 francs ($29,051,325) and with 
notes in circulation amounting to 202,400,000 francs ($39,063,200). 

A further issue of 19,050,000 francs ($3,676,650) was authorized in 
1897, and at the end of 1897 the paid-in capital amounted to 164,275,000 
francs ($31,705,075), the whole issue authorized being 222,750,000 
francs ($42,990,750), and the notes actually in circulation amounting 
to 222,450,000 francs ($42,932,850). The notes still in circulation 
issued by the banks which gave up their right of issue previous to the 
action of the present law, amounted to 162,280 francs ($31,320) at the 
end of 1897. 

CUSTOMS REVENUE. 

The revenue from customs in 1897 was greater than was anticipated 
in the budget for that year, amounting to 47,898,510 francs ($9,244,412), 
instead of 42,500,000 francs ($8,202,500). This amount shows an 
increase of 1,629,286 francs ($314,452) as compared with the receipt 
from this source in 1896. 

Adolph L. Frankenthal, Consul. 

Berne, September 28, 1898. 
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GENEVA. 1 
TRADE OF FRENCH SWITZERLAND. 

In order that those who read this report may better understand its 
commercial significance, it is proper to state that the consular district 
of Geneva comprises the chief part of French Switzerland, the princi- 
pal commercial centers of which are Geneva, Lausanne, and Vevey. 
Geneva is, of course, the largest and most important city in all of 
French Switzerland. It is a great tourist center, and is the headquar- 
ters of the high-class watch industry of Switzerland, besides being the 
seat of an extensive trade in fine enameled jewelry, precious stones, 
and other similar products. The enameled jewelry of Geneva, indeed, 
is classical in its exquisite elegance of design and finish, and is famous 
all over the world. It is sold principally at retail, however, and the 
greater part of it that goes to the United States probably enters free 
of duty, in one way or another. Hence, there are no figures going to 
show the importance of the dealings in these articles, or in the precious 
stones, which are also sold in considerable quantities in Geneva. The 
merchants do not hesitate to say, however, that their best clients for 
fine jewelry and precious stones come from the United States, and they 
are all complaining bitterly because of the marked absence this year 
of American visitors. 

In considering the general prosperity of the consular district of 
Geneva, the first feature to be taken into account is the tourist move- 
ment; the next is the character of the tourists. If they are American 
and English, the numerous merchants and little shopkeepers and the 
workmen whom they employ are happy, for these visitors always buy 
liberally. This season, therefore, has not been a satisfactory one, for 
there have been fewer Americans than at any time for fifteen years, 
and the English tourists have also been comparatively few. This is 
due, so far as the Americans are concerned, to two reasons: First, 
the war with Spain, which kept thousands at home; and second, the 
fact that Sweden and Norway have begun to rival Switzerland as a 
summer playground, and many American tourists who formerly came 
here in the summer and fall are now going there. Thus it may be said 
that so far as the shops are concerned — and hotels and shops consti- 
tute the principal industry of French Switzerland— the present year, 
up to the 1st of November, the date of this report, has not been as 
prosperous as 1897. The weather throughout the summer and autumn 
has been unusually fine, and there have been many tourists, but they 
were largely Germans, and Germans are not at all good patrons of the 
shops of Geneva. 

It has been a good year for the vineyards, and the vintage which is 
now in progress is not only generous throughout the whole extensive 
and famous wine district of the Cantons of Vaud and Valais, as well 
as of Neuchatel and Geneva, but the quality of the wine is unusually 
good. This contributes to the satisfaction of the agricultural classes, 
who, particularly in the Cantons of Vaud and Valais, form a consider- 
able percentage of the population. 

WATCH TRADE. 

The principal merchants and manufacturers of Geneva, meaning 
thereby the larger fabricants and dealers in fine watches and watch 
material, are more or less satisfied with the year 1898, so far, and 

1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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their export jobbing business with the United States has been rather 
better than it was last year. But this, it must be understood, does 
not refer to the watch industry generally in Switzerland, but only to 
the high-class watch trade of Geneva; for, on the other hand, if the 
figures of the Swiss department of commerce can be* relied upon, there 
has been a most astounding falling off in the exportation of cheap 
watches from Switzerland to the United States in 1898, as will proba- 
bly be shown in detail by the figures from the consular district of 
Basel, in which district are located the large villages of Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Bienne, and St. Imier, where the cheap watches of Switzerland are 
principally made. 

The comparative figures are almost startling, as will be seen by the 
following exports of watches to the United States in 1897 and 1898. 





1897. 


1898. 




Number. 


Value. 


Number. 


Value. 




Franca. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 


Franca. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 


Silver 


84,686 

66,491 

6,566 

181,751 


740,512 
878,855 
514,489 
784,014 


$142,918 

72,068 

99,296 

161,815 


29,150 
14,625 
8,814 
58,709 


275.191 
108,546 
222,084 
860,691 


153,112 


Nickel 


'20,9*9 


Gold 


42,853 


Finished movement* ............... 


69,613 






Total 




2,412,870 


465,587 




966,402 


186,527 











Thus we have, in 1898, a falling off of more than one-half — a most 
astonishing decrease, which can not wholly be charged to the opera- 
tion of the new tariff or to the war, but which is due rather to the 
fact that the watch manufacturers of the United States are supplying 
the home market themselves, and that Switzerland can no longer com- 
pete successfully against our excellent machine-made watches. Bat 
if there has been such a great falling off in the exportation of Swiss 
watches to the United States, this does not apply to the general vol- 
ume of exportation of Swiss watches to all countries, as will be seen 
by the following figures: 

Total number of watches, including movements, exported from Switzerland to all 

countries. 





Number. 


Value. 


Year. 


Francs. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 


1897 


2,862,027 
8,085,888 


44,765,866 
45,406,946 


$8,639,716 


1898 


8,768,541 







Here, then, is an increase in 1898 over 1897, which shows that the 
watchmakers of Switzerland have held their own in other markets, 
even if they have lost in the United States. 

It will be interesting, in this connection, to see to just what markets 
these watches go, and for the purpose of supplying this information, 
I have prepared from the official figures of the Swiss department of 
commerce for the first six months of 1898 the following table, show- 
ing to what countries the gold, silver, and nickel watches and watch 
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movements were exported from Switzerland, with the total number 
of watches and movements and the total values in each instance: 



Country. 



Number. Valua 



Nickel. 



Silver. 



Number. 



Value. 



Germany 

Austria 

Prance 

Italy 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Great Britain 

Russia 

Norway and Sweden 

Denmark 

Portugal 

8pain 

Greece 

Danubian countries . 
Turkey in Europe. . . 

Algeria and Tunis. . . 

West Africa 

East Africa 

Turkey in Asia 

British India 

Dutch East Indies. . . 

Eastern Asia 

Canada .. ...... 

United States 

Central America 

Chile. Peru 

Brazil 

Argentine Republic . 

Colombia, etc 

Australia 

Various 

Total 



163,225 

54,302 

50,372 

43,761 

28,291 

7,406 

260,732 

22,840 
5,192 
1,499 
3,805 

35,129 
4,604 
9,939 
9,796 
9,662 
2,007 
3,316 
977 
1,827 

39,424 
560 

78,112 
2,204 

14,625 
2,581 
2,899 
5,263 

21,978 
2,188 
2,440 
1,761 



$1,300,805 

460,809 

695,124 

429,662 

236,835 

56,562 

1,957,683 

340,511 

47,356 

12,787 

42,635 

358,097 

36,315 

100,9*6 

89,120 

96,695 

23,419 

22,365 

13,156 

15,664 

341,965 

5,642 

720,686 

14,992 

108,546 

34,495 

27,368 

46,436 

169,187 

25,358 

20,844 

14,605 



376,703 

145,415 

15,561 

90,270 

30,966 

34,174 

289,723 

64,240 

47,914 

9,604 

9,285 

2,757 

1,836 

4,613 

32,237 

4,910 

M6 

1,155 

189 

4,271 

19,475 

821 

192,896 

4,907 

29,150 

1,459 

338 

1,975 

6,381 

296 

442 

1,276 



$4,505,268 

1,712,336 

35,753 

289,272 

.841,445 

812,221 

3,633,158 

1,200,266 

644,096 

111,395 

131,092 

46,105 

25,178 

66,933 

397,340 

78,511 

9,582 

17,152 

3,805 

55,956 

294,722 

10,874 

2,712,768 

49,364 

275,191 

32,424 

6,357 

31,239 

92,437 

11,076 

11,532 

13,747 



888,807 



7,872,600 



1,425,975 



18,128,535 



Country. 



Gold. 



Number. Value, 



Finished movements. 



Number. Value. 



Germany 

Austria... 

France... 

Italy 

Belgium.- 

Netherlands 

Great Britain 

Russia 

Norway and Sweden 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Spam 

Greece 

Danubian counties .. 
Turkey in Europe . . . 

Algeria and Tunis . . . 

West Africa 

East Africa 

Turkey in Asia 

British India 

Dutch East Indies... 

Eastern Asia 

Canada 

United States 

Central America 

Chile, Peru. 

Brazil 

Argentine Republic . 

Colombia, etc 

Australia 

Various 

Total 



102,299 

44,329 

1,443 

15,251 

8,807 

13,402 

67,772 

19,148 

4,870 

1,560 

1,601 

1,637 

827 

1,099 

422 

1,261 



87 
208 

1,933 
85 

6,924 
101 

3,814 
563 
744 

1,354 

1,831 
267 
112 
414 



$4,660, 

2,402, 

156, 

723, 

43, 

873 4 

3,271, 

1,822, 

247, 

90, 

48, 

125, 

16, 

117, 

18, 

92, 

», 

11, 

6, 

14, 

101, 

7, 

707, 

3, 

222 

47, 

69, 

91, 

141, 

51 t 

7, 



17,540 
2,601 
2,520 



$102,505 
12,315 
19,331 



1,236 



9,998 



11,28b 
111,633 



74,926 
630,765 



793 



8,055 



787 
11,160 
53,709 



4,060 

72,218 

260,691 



216 



2,073 



301,496 



16,091,691 213,480 



1,296,537 
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From the above, it will be seen that Switzerland's best clients for 
watches are Germany, Great Britain, and Russia, while even Asia 
bought more gold watches from her during the first six months of the 
year than did the United States. The Russian business has been 
developed during the past five years. 

In this connection, it is interesting to know that Switzerland has 
been largely importing nickel watch cases from the United States. 
During the first six months of the present year, she imported a total of 
106,046 nickel cases. Of these, 1,111 came from France, 10 from 
Great Britain, and 104,925 from the United States (against 64,300 for 
the first six months of 1897). Their total declared value was 1,018,042 
francs ($196,482). Switzerland is also, at this moment, importing 
from the United. States gold-filled watch cases in considerable quan- 
tities. 

But the circular of the Department of State directs me rather to 
confine this report to my own consular district of Geneva, and I have 
only gone out of it in supplying the foregoing tables and figures in 
order that a more circumscribed report might not be misleading; for, 
while the above significant figures show a large decrease in the expor- 
tation of watches and watch movements from S witzerland to the United 
States, there is, on the other hand, from this district a very marked 
increase, as the following comparative figures for the first nine months 
of 1897 and 1898 will testify: 

Watches and watch material exported from the consular district of Geneva* 



Period. 


1896. 


1887. 


First quarter 


$13,068.86 
33,181.00 
65,406.00 


$16,516.24 

43,699.53 


Second quarter ..' . 


Third quarter --- — --- - 


25,389.01 








Total 


101,675.86 


85,554.78 





The above watches and movements were principally of the highest 
grade made in Switzerland, and many of the finest of them were 
imported by Tiffany & Co., of New York. If the figures for October 
were added to the above, they would show that the increased expor- 
tation from this district is being more than maintained. Indeed, 
some of the American buyers of fine Geneva watches and movements 
have already placed several large orders for 1899. 

MUSIC BOXES. 

In considering the business of this consular district with the United 
States for 1897-98 one significant feature is the tremendous falling 
off in the exportation of musical boxes. This was at one time a great 
industry in Geneva. Indeed, the principal seat of the continental 
trade in fine musical boxes has always been here. But this trade, 
having steadily fallen off since 1890, reaches the very bottom figure 
this year. The newer German system of the disk for musical boxes, 
whereby an endless number of airs may be played, is one of the prime 
factors in so suddenly crushing this industry at Geneva and elsewhere 
in Switzerland. The increased tariff is another, in so far as the United 
States is concerned. 

It is probable that the large dealers and manufacturers here will 
either employ the German invention, or else some of them will go out 
of business. 
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The comparative figures for the first nine months of 1897 and 1898, 
showing the exports of musical boxes from this consular district to 
the United States, are as follows: 



Period. 


1898. 


1897. 


First q uarter , . - ,,-, - r - - -. 


$5,849.10 
9,021.00 
9,965.69 


$21,083.55 


Seoona quarter -. 


35,815.81 


Third quarter -- -- -- - 


20,975.31 








Total 


24,886.79 


77,874.67 







MISCELLANEOUS. 

Among the other articles of export from the Geneva district to the 
United States are leather (calfskin), hardware, milk products, and 
chemical preparations. 

The following figures show the exportation of these articles for the 
first nine months of 1897 and 1898: 



Article. 


1897. 


1898. 


Leather: 

First quarter T - ,.r ., . .,, 


$5,666.97 
6,121.78 
7,625.38 


$7,794.95 


Second quarter 


1,945.01 


Third quarter -,-..- -, ■ 


12,432.68 






Total 


19,314.11 


22,172.64 






Hardware: 

First quarter. 


8,109.31 
11,175.39 
6,417.15 


6,974.93 

8,188.16 


Second quarter . . , . ...... - - -, 


Third quarter , . 


6,834.37 






Total . . , . , 


25,701.85 


21,997.46 




Milk products: 

First quarter .... „ 


11,514.18 
17,154.80 
11,865.64 


11,516.70 
9,630.50 


Second quarter 


Third quarter. -r - 


18, 718. 10 






Total 


40,634.62 


39,865.30 






Chemical preparations: 

First quarter 


2,016.28 

2,491.54 

411.96 


579.26 


Second quarter 


668.52 


Third quarter 


886.40 






Total 


4,919.78 


2,134.18 





Switzerland's best client for harness and strap leather, as well as 
for calfskins, is Germany. 

In so far as the imports into the consular district of Geneva are 
concerned, there are no separate cantonal statistics, and it is impos- 
sible to give them or even to intelligently estimate them. The only 
thing that I could find that would even faintly suggest the purely 
local volume of business was the statistics of the Geneva railway sta- 
tion, and this is wholly private. The books of the station master 
show, however, that during the firpt six months of 1897, there arrived 
at Geneva 322,949 tons of freight, while for the first six months of the 
present year there arrived 348,864 tons, an increase of 25,915 tons. 

I am informed by the Chamber of Commerce at Lausanne, the 
second city of the Geneva district, that the conditions for 1898 are, 
as nearly as can be estimated, about the same as for 1897. 

In Geneva, there is a hopeful feeling for the coming year, though 
nobody expects a largely increased volume of business. 
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One interesting commercial feature of 1898 in Geneva was the 
organization, in July, of the "Soci6t6 Franco-Suisse pour PIndustrie 
Electrique." This joint-stock company promises to be the biggest 
commercial enterprise in Switzerland. It is capitalized at 25,000,000 
francs, in 50,000 shares of 500 francs each, and the whole amount of 
the stock has already been subscribed. 

The chief purpose of the company is to utilize the great water force 
of the Rhone for the generation of electric motive power, which is to 
operate all sorts of small industries employing machinery. Up to this 
time, Geneva has been wonderfully free from labor-saving machinery, 
nearly all work of manufacture being done by hand. But the organi- 
zation of this new company, with its immense capital, at the head of 
which are some of the leading bankers, capitalists, and business men 
•of Switzerland and France, would appear to indicate that this fine 
and beautiful city may try to enter the ranks with Zurich and Basel 
as a manufacturing center. It is understood that the coining year 
will witness the establishment and installation of several new manu- 
facturing enterprises by the new company. 

Another significant commercial feature of 1898 in the Geneva 
district is the continued increase of importations from Germany. 
France formerly had a firm hold here, but Teutonic enterprise is 
gradually forcing her out. 

IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES. 

From the United States, canned meats, patent medicines, a few 
articles of hardware (particularly meat choppers), bicycles, bicycle 
parts, typewriting machines, hogs' lard, petroleum, cotton, and a few 
fancy groceries are imported. These goods generally enter Switzer- 
land by way of Basel, where the principal wholesale importing houses 
are located, and there is almost no direct importation into French 
Switzerland from the United States. 

The Federal statistics for the six months of 1898 show by compari- 
son with those of 1897, that there has been a small general increase of 
importations from the United States into Switzerland this year, but I 
have no means of knowing how far this slight increase relates to the 
consular district of Geneva or French Switzerland. It is certain that 
there has been an increase in the number of high-class American 
bicycles imported, and there is nothing to indicate that they will not 
continue to maintain their popularity here. 

Cheap German bicycles are beginning to appear largely in the vari- 
ous shops, but they are not yet popular. 

A hard blow was struck at the American dried-fruit industry, when 
the Swiss Congress recently passed the bill prohibiting the importa- 
tion into Switzerland of dried fruits from the United States except 
under certain almost impossible conditions, and this fine trade, which 
was rapidly growing, has been virtually destroyed. 

I am of the opinion that good salesmen with a knowledge of the 
French language would have little difficulty in establishing a trade 
for American boots and shoes in this district, as well as for rubber 
overshoes; but to do this, it would be necessary to bring a complete 
line of samples and to send only first-class salesmen. It would be 
better, in any event, to send real Americans, who dress and act like 
Americans, and who might make themselves understood through the 
medium of an interpreter, than to employ French-speaking foreigners. 
Up to this time, there has been no importation or sale of American 
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shoes in Geneva, and yet there is every reason to believe that our 
graceful and durable shoes would quickly outsell the clumsy and ugly 
Swiss, French, and German article that is generally in evidence here. 

That the well-dressed people of the city like American styles and 
shapes is evidenced by the fact that all the first-class shoemakers of 
the city are industriously trying to imitate them, and some of them 
have succeeded quite well. Nice American shoes that could be sold 
at from $1.50 to $5 a pair would, I repeat, meet with a good sale here 
if properly introduced. The Federal duty on fine shoes in Switzerland 
is 30 centimes (6 cents) a pound, and there is no other tax. 

There is some importation of sole leather into French Switzerland, 
and in this article, there is an increase from the United States. Indeed, 
during the first six months of the present year the United States 
took the lead in supplying Switzerland with sole leather, 2,381 quin- 
tals (523,820 pounds) having been imported, against 1,939 quintals 
(426,580 pounds) from Germany. The duty on sole leather is 7-^ cen- 
times (If cents) per pound. 

The facilities for shipping freight from the United States to Geneva 
and elsewhere in Switzerland are numerous, and are so well known to 
all railroad and express agencies in the United States that it is unnec- 
essary to call detailed attention to them here. 

The principal importations of Switzerland from all countries are: 
Aniline, wood for building, planks, etc. ; sole leather , leather for uppers, 
etc., fine shoes; machinery, bicycles; iron, copper, and brass; gold, jew- 
elry; building stone, coal, coke, etc.; provisions, wheat, oats, corn, 
rice, etc. ; tobacco, sugar, wine, oils, cotton, textiles, silk, wool, horses, 
and oxen, hardware, etc. 

Benj. H. Ridgely, Consul. 

Geneva, November 1, 1898. 



ZURICH. 1 

Zurich is the largest city in Switzerland. It is the industrial and 
commercial center of the country, with a population of 163,000, of 
which two-thirds are Swiss and one-third of foreign nationality. The 
Canton, by the same name, of which Zurich is the capital, has a pop- 
ulation of about 400,000. 

The principal industry of the Canton is the manufacture of silk 
piece goods, but in addition, all classes of electric machinery, locomo- 
tives, steam engines, wrought-iron railings, cast-iron goods, furniture, 
cotton goods, sanitary appliances, and plumber goods, hardware, tools, 
steamships, naphtha and petroleum boats, paper, boots and shoes, 
etc., are manufactured. Large export houses having relations in the 
four corners of the globe are established in this city, and the assess- 
ment rolls show that great wealth has been and is being steadily 
accumulated. 

The Swiss are money-makers, shrewd business men, and know how 
to save and to invest their money to good advantage, not only at home, 
but in foreign lands, wherever a safe opportunity is offered. Expenses 
are kept down to a minimum; the people have no extravagant tastes, 
live strictly within their means, and balance sheets at the end of the 
year show, in most instances, large net returns. 

1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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The clerks, mechanics, factory hands, and laboring classes, while 
working for small wages, manage somehow by strict economy and 
frugal habits to lay aside some money every year, and the result is 
that the saving-bank deposits, considering the small population, show 
markedly increased figures every year. 

This city has over 30 banking institutions, some of which have as 
much as $20,000,000 of working capital, and all pay annual dividends 
of from 6 to 15 per cent to their stockholders. The rate of interest in 
the last year has varied from 3£ to 4| and 5 per cent. 

The city owns the street railways and is at present building many 
new lines, so that ere long one can ride to the remotest suburbs. The 
cars on the principal line are still run by horse power, but within a 
short period, the electric trolley system will be adopted. 

The water supply is good. Water is taken from the lake, run 
through a system of filters, and then pumped into reservoirs on the 
hillside, whence it is distributed all over the city for domestic and 
other purposes. The rate for water depends on the number of rooms 
occupied in a house. For a dwelling with 10 rooms, for instance, the 
charge is 25 francs (about $5) per annum, and is usually paid by the 
landlord. 

Gas and electric-light works are also owned by the city. The charge 
for gas is 25 centimes (5 cents) per cubic meter for lighting and 20 
centimes (4 cents) per cubic meter for cooking or heating purposes. 
Electric light is charged at the rate of 8 centimes (1£ cents) per watt- 
hour. As there is no coal in Switzerland, all of the demand is sup- 
plied by Germany, France, and Belgium, and for domestic use, the 
price is $9. 50 to $10. 25 per ton, according to quantity purchased. Oak 
and pine wood come from the country, and sell at $8 to $10 per cord. 

The city is beautifully situated on the Lake of Zurich, surrounded 
by high hills with the snow-clad Alps in the background. It is well 
lighted by gas and electricity, and has beautiful quays and parks, 
while its suburbs are lined with palatial homes. Railroad communi- 
cations are good and the service excellent. 

As to imports and exports, no separate statistics for this district are 
kept. The Federal Government publishes its statistics of foreign 
commerce for the whole of Switzerland annually. As to the export 
figures from this district to the United States for 1897, they are a 
matter of record and have been published in declared exports and 
need no reiteration. The exports of silk piece goods and other man- 
ufactures to the United States from this district as a whole have been 
satisfactory, and show an increase over 1896; but England remains 
the best market for Swiss silk, it being admitted duty free into that 
country. In the report issued by the Swiss chamber of commerce, 
appears an item worthy of notice. It reads as follows: 

The European powers ought to join issues and demand that American exporters 
be subjected to the same annoyance and red tape as Europeans are forced to 
undergo when exporting goods to America. Americans ought to be compelled to 
furnish triplicate invoices, duly legalized by the respective consuls ana charge 
the same fees as the American consuls charge European exporters; then we 
believe that all the annoyance, extra labor, and expense Europeans are put to in 
exporting to America, would soon cease. 

The import of American goods into this consular district is on the 
increase. American manufacturers are gaining ground from year to 
year in Switzerland, and while exports to the United States are not 
perceptibly increasing, the imports from that country are. The prin- 
cipal articles imported from the United States are raw cotton, cereals, 
petroleum and its products, leather, canned meats, lard, dried fruits, 
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machinery and parts thereof, horses, wood, copper and brass bars, 
watches and parts thereof. 

Principal articles of export to the United States are cotton and silk 
machine-made embroideries, silk piece goods, silk ribbons, cheese, 
watches and parts thereof, tar colors, straw braids and goods, knitted 
goods, silk bolting cloth, etc. 

The total receipts of the Swiss custom-houses were 47,434,000 francs 
($9,154,762) as against 45,817,000 francs ($8,842,681) in the previous 
year, or an increase of 1,617,000 francs (£312,081). This is principally 
due to the increased imports in the line of food articles, in which 
sugar figures for the largest share; next comes tobacco, machinery, 
etc. While the imports of manufactured goods from the United 
States have in the last few years steadily increased, there is room 
for further expansion, and such is attainable, provided our people 
will adapt themselves to the conditions as they exist, and meet com- 
petition on the same footing. 

Our manufacturers want to sell their goods, but demand cash, sight 
draft with bill of lading payable on presentation, or, in other words, 
that bills should be paid before goods reach their destination. The 
Swiss people may accede to these terms for a small sample order, but 
they will not submit to them in the regular course of business. The 
merchants in this country are very conservative. They are trust- 
worthy, and like to be extended the courtesy of paying for goods after 
receipt and examination. Anyone's standing can easily be ascertained, 
and if a concern is found to be sound financially and of good repute, 
it must be granted the same terms as German, French, or English 
competitors extend. 

Another drawback in selling American goods is the fact that it 
takes from two to four months before orders are filled and received, 
and then the merchant here never knows what he is going to receive. 
There is but one way to remedy this, and that is to have American 
branch houses established on the Continent, as has already been done 
by many firms in England, in which their products can be seen, 
examined, purchased, and delivered within a short period on terms 
extended by others. When this has been done, and not until then, 
will American manufacturers find a ready and profitable market in 
Switzerland and other countries of Europe, gain a permanent foot- 
hold, learn conditions in the different countries, adapt themselves 
to the same, and thus be able to supply just what their customers 
desire and are willing to purchase. 

A. LlEBERKNECHT, Consul. 

Zurich, October 1, 1898. 



DECLARED EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND. 

Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in 
Switzerland during the year ended June SO, 1898. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 80. 


Dec 81. 


Mar.3L 


June 80. 


AARAN. 

Brushes...... 


$140.97 




$1,086.69 

842.71 

1,196.38 

884.28 

40,892.63 


$381.66 


$1,667.22 
842.71 


Chemicals . T , . 




Drawing instruments 




$868.96 

848.26 

6,217.88 


668.38 
7,108.06 


2,068.74 


Elastics'. 




7,790.69 


Knit goods 


12,600.87 
1,816.87 
2, Wl. 47 


68,111.88 


Scientific instruments 


17,286.68 


19,100.46 


Bilk ribbons 


24,944.06 


80.066.69 


69,721.00 
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Value o, exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in 
Switzerland during the year ended June 30, 1898 — Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending— 


Total 


Sept. 80. 


Dec. 81. 


Mar.SL 


June 30. 


aaran— continued. 
Straw goods 


$27,112.17 


1106,618.75 


$95,323.55 


$16,859.02 
667.60 


$246,906.49 
567.50 


Underwear 












Total 


44,271.35 


189,392.89 


170,710.83 


41,770.10 


896,146.17 


BASLE. 

Aniline cMor* . . 


124,888.00 

281.00 

7,090.00 

7,764.00 
23,142.00 
19ft. 00 
46,516.00 
6,660.00 
154,163.00 
6,497.00 


165,458.00 
2,346.00 


172,906.00 


187,536.00 
1,563.00 
4,062.00 

6,478.00 
26,288.00 


660,282.00 
4,200.00 
11,142.00 

31,087.00 
98,489.00 
8,309.00 
876,267.00 
10,019.00 


Argols, crude 


Cheese 




Clothing, knit, of silk, wool, 
or cotton 


4,697.00 
21,828.00 

3,110.00 
50,225.00 

8,339.00 
343,603.00 
25,334.00 

4,808.00 


13,148.00 
28,287.00 


Dyestuffs and chemicals 

Pnrnitnre 


Hides, salt or dried 


196,880.00 


84,196.00 


Bags, cotton and wool 

Ribbons, silk and mixed 

Bilk, spun waste (schappe).. . 
Watch jewels 


224,220.00 

24,570.00 

4,705.00 


193,487.00 

22,810.00 

5,640.00 

1,218.00 

7,234.00 

201.00 


916,473.00 
79,211.00 
16,168.00 

1,218.00 
11,866. 00 

1,452.00 


Wine 




Wool and hair 


1,148.00 
172.00 


1,077.00 
676.00 


1,910.00 
408.00 


Miscellaneous „ . . . 






Total 


377,045.00 


626,496.00 


666,480.00 


588,641.00 


2,206,662.00 




BERNE. 

Cheese 

ftf lk tiw"*** 


129,877.46 

888.24 

5,788.82 

97.04 

38,682.42 

1,571.70 

112.04 


180,260.68 

66.00 

7,480.21 

204.62 

8.668.11 

7,789.94 

68.52 

199.05 


118,161.96 
1,402.28 
12,471.37 
1,474.74 

20,898.69 

3,386.95 

9.66 

2,862.92 


144,502.88 

2,618.64 

9,472.16 

238.71 

12,048.88 

9,468.57 

184.56 

780.60 


617,792.42 

4,970.06 

86,157.65 

2,006.11 

79,742.55 

22,212.16 

324.77 


Straw goods 


Sundries 


Underwear, silk, wool, and 
cotton 


Watch and watch materials. . 
Wood carvings - 


Horn ware.. 


8,792.47 








Total 


176,957.81 


154,677.08 


155,153.66 


179,208.74 


665,997.19 






CHAUX-DB-POND8. 

Absinthe and kirsch 


1,108.80 


983.22 


444.10 


8,712.50 
6,547.60 
2,721.04 


6,183.12 


Asphftltum , ,■ . 


6,547.60 


Chocolate. 


311.57 


2,226.50 

20.00 

173,448.82 


1,881.61 


7,15a 81 
20.00 


Knitting machine 


Watches and watch materials. 


88,292.79 


117,787.67 


99,239.17 


478,768.45 


Total 


84,707.66 


176,618.63 


124,113.38 


112,220.31 


498.669.98 






GENEVA. 

Chemical preparations 

Chocolate 


411.96 


1,160.13 
203.33 


679.26 


668.62 

109.83 

292.00 

2,982.81 


2,819.87 
312.66 


Clothing, articles of 






202.09 


Furniture and personal effects 




10,615.00 
1,041.24 
8,498.14 
9,567.84 
16,296.81 
15,677.33 




18,597.81 


Fnrplrinfl _ r 


193.00 

6,380.87 

7,525.36 

11,865.64 

20,975.31 

125.45 

1,347.82 
22,984.38 
2,354.63 




1,234.24 


H^rriwarA ,. 


7,091.52 
7,794.95 
11,616.70 
5,849.10 


8,188.16 
1,946.01 
9,680.50 
9,001.00 


26,458.69 
26,828.16 


Leather 


Milk products 


49,809.65 


Musical boxes 


61,522.74 
125.45 


Paintings 




175.82 

925.05 

22,867.07 

1,353.35 

453.55 


1,296.86 

12,858.73 

228.13 

209.96 

45.98 




579.60 


Scientific instruments 

Watches and watch materials. 
Watch jewels 


476.71 

32,667.62 

513.38 

426.27 


4,046.44 

91,877.80 

4,449.49 


Wine 


1,089.80 


Works of art 




45.98 


Sundries 


233.14 






283.14 












Total 


74,984.58 


83,824.66 


47,587.92 


66,921.40 


278,818.56 






HOROEN. 

Catholic devotional articles.. 
Cheese 


8,401.75 
1,787.47 


5,674.63 
5,383.17 
2,714.06 


5,769.23 
5,18680 
12,180.71 


5,090.57 
8,682.65 
8,858.69 
2,219.50 
116,124.64 
96.896.49 
15,706.88 


24,986.« 
21,088.69 


Condensed milk _ 


28,758.46 


Machinery 




2,219.60 


Silks, in tfie pi«oo 


40,158.44 
42,733.92 


64,389.54 
81,982.90 
12,007.81 


149,701.31 
87,796.69 
87,678.77 


860,878.93 


One-naif silks, in the piece 

Spun silk 


808,411.80 
66,482.91 
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Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in 
Switzerland during the year ended June SO, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 80. 


Dec. 81. 


Mar. 81. 


June 30. 


horgen— continued. 
Woolen dress goods 


$4,110.80 
672.38 








$4,110.80 
3,344.19 


Miscellaneous - 


$745.14 


$981.82 


$1,044.90 




Total 


97,764.71 


162,967.15 


299,293.73 


253,625.77 


813,671.86 




LUCERNE. 

Cheese 


2,822.82 
15,196.75 
27,354.70 

1,809.41 


2,866.45 

5,128.55 

6,901.68 

445.53 






5,189.27 


Condensed milk 






20,322.30 
84,256.38 


Spun silk 

M1«r>AllAnAonA 










1,844.94 










Total 


46,775.68 


14,837.21 






61,612.89 










WINTBRTHUR. 

Aluminum rr T w... , 






847.56 
150.54 


1,472.12 


1,819.67 
4 135 52 


Beef extract - 


3,445.82 


539.16 
244.89 


Bouillon (Maggi's) 


8,812.80 


3,557.60 
268.76 


Cotton embroideries 


268.76 




Gelatine . 


513.71 
991.25 


182.88 


768."7i" 

2,562.07 
2,026.75 


696 09 


Hamburg edgings . 




1,759! 96 


Hardware and machinery 


140.60 
746.41 


1,185.60 
7,481.40 


8,888.27 


Knit goods 


1,935.60 
911.45 
491.57 
148.59 
114.84 

2,959.08 


12,190.16 
911.45 


Knitting machine* 


"Lubricating matter 








491.57 


Mathematical instruments... 




482.69 




626.28 


Medical apparatus. .. 




140.89 
1,010.13 


255 78 


Silks 


864.21 
178.18 


5,767.57 
646.55 


10,600.97 
824 68 


Swiss pfll« 


Underwear 




181.10 


181.10 


Wine 




257.37 




257 37 


Sundries 




106.15 


135.10 


241.25 










Total 


5,648.98 


9,102.49 


16,361.43 


11,609.67 


42,708.52 




ZURICH. 

Cheese 


29,166.24 


88,741.96 
513.94 
254.79 
821.18 


19,280.85 


84,509.26 


116,698.81 
518.94 


Chemicals 


Cotton piece goods 


8,546.21 
187.40 


610.46 


2,177.92 

270.97 

6,953.28 

1,878.59 


6,589.88 
729.55 


Cotton yarns 


Hardware and machinery . , 


422.74 

6,661.09 

180.84 


6,876.02 

14,527.84 

815.36 


Knit goods ." 


3,635.63 
168.08 


2,852.63 
472.44 
335.50 
570.99 
671.64 
796.20 


Oil chromes 


Paper 




385.50 


Photographs (colored) 

Sausage casings 


888.79 


399.06 


430.70 


1,789.54 
671 64 


Scientific instruments 


84.53 


133.34 




1,016.07 


Sheep casings 


615.42 
35,197.70 

""372,274."07" 


815. 42 


Silk bolting cloth 


24,542.45 


25,167.58 

148.67 

382,166.25 


84,102.40 

4,961.30 

498,802.67 


119,010.13 

6,124.97 

1,531,805.46 

6,889.56 

277.92 


RflV, raw 


Silk and half -silk piece goods. 
Silk, spun 


388,062.47 


Worsted goods 




277.92 
291.05 


Worsted yarns 






10,810.72 

908.17 

6,856.95 


10,601.77 
2,750.34 
7,691.53 


Woolen goods . 


926.98 


915.19 
m. 29 


Sundries 


663.29 






Total ] 


893,794.94 


403,024.35 


579,650.58 


444,740.17 


1,834,530.26 



Exports declared for the United States at Berne during tlie calendar year 1898, 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Mar. 3L 


June 30. 


Sept. 80. 


Dec. 31. 


Cheese...... 


$118,161.96 
1,402.28 
12,471.87 
1,464.74 

20,898.69 

8,886.96 

9.65 

2,862.92 


$144,602.38 

2,618.54 

9,472.15 

238.71 

12,048.33 

9,463.67 

134.56 

780.60 


$166,778.50 

698.09 

6,947.81 

496.62 

84,727.12 

16,574.62 

501.80 

1,013.17 


$149,478.62 
1,501.95 
5,159.99 
1,859.27 

7,223.61 

24,463.87 

820.50 


$573,921.46 

6,230.86 

84 051 32 


Silk tissues 


Straw goods 


Sundries 


4,059.84 

74,892.75 

53,889.01 

966 51 


Underwear, silk, wool, and 
cotton..... 


Watch and watch materials.. 
Wood carvings 


Horn ware....... 


4,606.59 






Total 


155,153.66 


179,208.74 


227,787.73 


190,007.81 


752,107.84 
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TURKEY. 

Complying with the circular of August 5, 1898, 1 submit the follow- 
ing facts and suggestions in regard to the commerce and industries of 
this consular district, the inducements which Turkey and the regions 
bordering thereon present for an increase of American trade, and the 
difficulties which lie in the way. 

The only reliable or even approximate figures in regard to the trade 
of this Empire with the other countries of the world are the official 
returns of the Ottoman Government, and these are fully three years 
in arrears. The latest return, which was recently issued, is for the fiscal 
year beginning March 13, 1894, and ending March 12, 1895. According 
to this return, the imports into and exports from the Ottoman Empire 
were in value as follows: 



To and from— 


Exports. 


Imports. 


America - 


$963,531.01 

5,794,755.91 

218,089.68 

1,675,960.14 

68,547.07 


$820,979.96 


Austria 


2l7a97i05i» 


Belgium 


2,922,2©.© 


Bulgaria 


4,647,525.28 


Denmark 


10,842.92 




2,874,381.01 


England . „,„.,.. . , 


96,197,283.45 

16,819,063.08 

1,881,04a 98 

960,398.88 

1,465,378.23 

2,008,600.81 

812.89 

2,473.15 

59,136.40 

875,971.54 

1,762,400.42 

15.88 

323,766.65 

5,080.00 


40,966,987.58 


France . tt-t-t 


12,065,724.06 


Germany 


1,351,390.57 


Greece 


L 964, TO. 51 


Holland 


742.20e.i3 


Italy 


2,886,925.0* 


Japan 


68,617.38 


Montenegro 


27,302.71 


Persia 


3,066,168.00 
3,315,835.74 


Roumanta .,.,.. xt ^ , ^ 


Russia 


7,265,89L64 


Samoa 


686.11 


Servia 


257,796.55 


Spain 


9.77 


Sweden 


257,216.16 


Tunifl, „ JXi . 


1.098.72 


83,387.51 






Total 


60,516,743.83 


105,932,154.64 







The articles exported and imported are practically the same as those 
set forth in the report to the Department dated October 26, 1896. * 

This table, when compared with the exports and imports for the 
year ending March 12, 1894, shows an increase of exports from Turkey 
of $2,162,114.39, and an increase of goods and articles imported into 
Turkey amounting to $162,047.21. As the tobacco industry in Tur- 
key is under the control of the Turkish tobacco monopoly, the sta- 
tistics touching this product are not included in the foregoing return. 
The exports and imports of tobacco for the Turkish fiscal year ending 
March 5, 1895, as given by the administration of the tobacco monopoly, 
are as follows: 

Exports pounds.. 80,069,467 

Imports: 

Chewing tobacco do.... 16,450 

Snuff do.... 24,061 

Cigars number.. 8,084,464 

The value of articles imported free of duty for Government use and 
under treaties with the several nations, is not included in the forego- 
ing return. Such articles include arms and ammunition imported by 

1 Commercial Relations, 1896-97, Vol. II. 
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the Ottoman Government, and various goods imported by foreign 
diplomatic and consular officers, by religious and educational institu- 
tions, and all agricultural implements, machinery and material used 
by railroads, by the quay, port, and other companies^ under special 
concessions. 

While the foregoing figures for the fiscal year ending March 5, 1895, 
show an increase in both exports and imports over those of 1894, it is 
not to be presumed that there has been a corresponding increase, or 
indeed any increase, during the last two years. On the contrary, 
there are several indications which point to a falling off in trade, 
especially in imports, during 1897 and 1898; but the opinion of expe- 
rienced judges is that there has been a gradual improvement and 
return to former conditions during the latter part of the present year. 
This opinion, however, is not supported by official invoices of goods 
shipped from Constantinople to the United States. The value of 
exports to the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, 
as shown by invoices in this office, was $2,017,826.17. In 1896, the 
total of exports was $2,619,833.12; in 1897, it was $2,364,240.67; while 
in 1898, it shrunk to $1,678,065.71. 

While there are no new statistics obtainable, the activity in indus- 
tries and trade in this consular district, and indeed throughout Tur- 
key, is marked and unmistakable. Germany continues to show energy 
in every department of business, and is undoubtedly taking each 
year a part of the business given heretofore to England, Austria, and 
France. There is a general impression in business circles that the 
German manufacturers are giving credit upon such long time and to 
dealers of such doubtful responsibility that they will soon believe 
that commerce with this country is not desirable. 

The English, who have heretofore done the bulk of the importing 
business in this country, are making no special effort to extend their 
business — except that a commercial agent for Turkey has recently 
been appointed — and they seem to be relying upon the reputation 
they have gained for selling reliable goods. Germany, on the other 
hand, has already acquired the reputation of manufacturing cheap 
and comparatively worthless products. The goods of American and 
English manufacture are the only ones in this market which have an 
unquestioned reputation for quality. This reputation has led the 
Germans to manufacture and put upon this market many lines of 
imitations of American and English goods. 

But, while American goods have an excellent reputation for quality, 
so far as they have been introduced, there are some conditions which 
must be improved before a large increase of American commerce with 
this country can be expected. The heavy freight charges, amounting 
to nearly $10 per ton, which American manufacturers are now com- 
pelled to bear, are practically prohibitory, except as to novelties and 
classes of goods and products in which American manufacturers and 
dealers start with a decided advantage over those of other countries. 
As these freight charges and the cost of transshipment at Liverpool and 
other ports prevent the products of the United States from competing 
with those of Great Britain and other countries on equal terms, it may 
be assumed that American products which find their way into this 
market are either better in quality or are manufactured under more 
favorable conditions than the foreign articles with which they compete. 

The principal products of the United States now sold in considerable 
quantities in this market are tools (such as chisels, saws, and planes), 
locks and other house hardware, clocks and watches, cotton twills 
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(unbleached) and "canot" (the latter being a bine twill mnch used in 
Asia Minor), rubbershoes, lamps, pumps, stoves, perfumery and patent 
medicines, lubricating and kerosene oil, typewriters, pianos, desks and 
chairs, machinery for flour mills, agricultural implements, iron water 
pipes and other products of iron and steel, sewing machines, and flour. 

This last-named article was but recently introduced, but its superior 
quality has attracted wide attention, and at present prices, it seems 
able to drive the Turkish, Russian, and Roumanian product from the 
market. A few months ago, a firm in this city ordered from Duluth 200 
bags of flour, weighing about 16 tons, as an experiment. In spite of 
the fact that the freight was about 40 English shillings ($9.72) per ton, 
there was a substantial profit on the transaction, and as a result this 
firm has telegraphed further orders, amounting to 28,000 bags (over 
2,300 tons), and a part of this flour is now on its way to this city. 
Several cargoes of manganese and chrome ores have been carried this 
season from Black Sea and Mediterranean ports to the United States 
for less than 12s. ($2.91) per ton, and the flour dealers here best capa- 
ble of judging believe that with such reasonable freight rates as would 
naturally result from a direct line of steamships, the principal markets 
of Turkey and Greece would be supplied with American flour. 

The articles mentioned are only a few of the American products 
which would find a ready market here, if the shipping and freight 
conditions were only moderately improved. The marked difference 
of cost in this market and in the American market of many articles 
and products which are rarely seen here, except of foreign manufac- 
ture, compels the inference that they might be profitably introduced 
under present conditions of transport. Some of these are furniture 
of all kinds, leather, boots and shoes; sash, doors, blinds, and other 
finished building material; wagons, iron goods, and general hard- 
ware, and cotton goods of every description. These last are consid- 
erably higher in this market than in the United States. There is 
already a firm demand here for unbleached American cotton goods. 

From a careful study of the question of extending American trade 
in Turkey, and from many inquiries and observations made not only 
in Constantinople but in Egypt, in Palestine, Beirut, Damascus, the 
rich and extensive plains of Sharon and the Lebanon, in Smyrna and 
other populous seacoast cities, I am led to believe that the present 
slow and uncertain transportation and the burdensome freight rates 
are the only serious barriers to the sale of American goods in Tur- 
key. With these obstacles removed, there seems to be no reason why 
American manufacturers and producers should not have a large part 
of the cream of business in this country. No American can travel 
in Turkey with his eyes open, without being strongly and almost con- 
stantly impressed with the superior quality, ingenuity, beauty, and 
finish of American goods and manufactures as compared with those 
generally in use. 

But it* must not be presumed that the superiority of American prod- 
ucts is to be accepted without more or less patient trial ; and with many 
articles, there must be an adaptation to local tastes and prejudices, 
some of which have roots centuries old. It is surprising, however, 
how rapidly the value and superiority of American agricultural imple- 
ments and tools of various kinds, clocks, sewing machines, bicycles, 
and many other articles, have been recognized wherever they have 
been introduced. Many of these articles are sold at a higher price 
than similar ones of English, German, or other manufacture, and it 
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seems entirely reasonable that if transportation and freight conditions 
would permit American goods to enter these markets upon equal or 
nearly equal terms, they would promptly take a large part of the cash 
trade. The Orientals need object lessons, however, and there should 
be samples of American goods and products for inspection and com- 
parison in every populous town. 

Much has been written and said of the long terms of credit given 
by German and Austrian manufacturers to the retail dealers of this 
country, and it has been contended that the conservative ideas of 
American manufacturers, the large percentage of irresponsible dealers 
in Turkey, and the difficulty in enforcing collections, render the 
markets here uninviting to American trade. 

The conditions complained of are partly real and partly fictitious. 
They are not unlike conditions in the various States of the American 
Union, except that a somewhat longer credit is given here; but the 
tendency is decidedly toward cash or shorter credits. Nearly all the 
American goods entering the Turkish market are sold for cash or 
upon very short time. In many cases, a remittance or deposit is 
required at the time the order is given. Long credit is not given by 
any manufacturers to dealers here, unless their responsibility is 
unquestioned. 

The bulk of the business in Turkey has long been held by British 
manufacturers. They have established relations with the most reli- 
able and responsible merchants in every town, and it follows that if 
American manufacturers would take a part of the most desirable 
business from those who hold it now, they must meet the English 
manufacturers on nearly equal terms, or they must offer the pur- 
chaser a better or handsomer article or one better adapted to his 
taste or use. The fact that most of the American goods already sold 
here are sold substantially for cash, and at prices higher than similar 
goods of foreign make can command, is an indication of what might 
be done under more favorable conditions. 

As to the difficulty of collecting debts, there is no more trouble or 
delay in collecting debts in Turkey than there is in many of the 
States. As nearly all the merchants in Turkey are Greeks, I talians, 
English, Germans, Austrians, and French, a resort to the Turkish 
courts is scarcely ever necessary. The creditor must sue the debtor 
before the latter's consul, and he is usually a man of such high sense 
of integrity that he will not shield a debtor, unless he is able to make 
a substantial defense upon the merits of the case. Moreover, the 
consular courts are always open, the proceedings are summary, and 
there is less delay than in any courts of the United States, except 
those of inferior and limited jurisdiction, like the justices' courts of 
the State of New York. 

It being, then, reasonably apparent that there is a large market in 
Turkey, Greece, and southern Russia for American goods and prod- 
ucts, it remains to be considered whether the American manufac- 
turer and producer can enter these markets on equal or nearly equal 
terms with their European rivals. In order to do this, the expense 
and delay of the long haul from our Atlantic seaboard to these mar- 
kets must be reduced to a minimum. A direct freight service, there- 
fore, becomes important, if not absolutely necessary, and to this end 
I have obtained facts and figures to submit to the merchants and 
manufacturers of the United States and to our organized commercial 
bodies, as to the actual business in sight which might justify, or at 
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least influence, the establishment of a direct steamship line or the 
extension into these waters of a line already running between New 
York and European ports. 

Through the kindness of Minister Rockhill, of Greece, and our con- 
suls at Athens and Patras and in Turkey and southern Russia, I have 
been furnished with reports of the tonnage of goods and products 
shipped from these ports to the United States during the year ending 
December 31, 1897, and June 30, 1898, as shown by our consular 
invoices, which reports I have tabulated as follows: 

Weight of exports to the United States. 

TURKISH PORTS. 

Tods. 
From Beirut, during year ending June 30, 1898, consisting of bitumen, 

licorice root, wool, etc 1,809 

From Damascus, daring year ending June 30, 1898, consisting of wool, 

carpets, and oriental goods 196 

From Haifa, during year ending June 30, 1898, consisting of soap and 

olive oil 20 

From Alexandretta, during year ending June 30, 1898, consisting of licorice 

root, goatskins, etc 6,558 

From Aleppo, during year ending June 30, 1898, consisting of wool 432 

From Mersine, during year ending June 30, 1898, consisting of wool 12 

From Smyrna, during year ending December 31, 1897, consisting of licorice 

root, figs, raisins, wool, etc 25,680 

From Constantinople, during year ending December 31, 1897, consisting 

of chrome, berries, canary and millet seed, opium, wool, waste rubber, 

rugs, etc 8,002 

From Salonica, during year ending December 31, 1897, consisting of skins, 

tobacco, wool, manganese, opium, etc 11,988 

54,757 

GRECIAN PORTS. 

From Piraeus, during year ending June 30, 1898, consisting of manganese, 

magnesite, sponges, etc 4,487 

From Patras, during year ending June 30, 1898, consisting of currents, etc. 11, 747 

From Zante, during year ending June 30, 1898, consisting of fruits, etc. . . 66 

71,057 

BLACK SEA PORTS. 

From Odessa, during year ending December 81, 1897, consisting of manga- 
nese, wool, goatskins, etc 5,065 

From Bostoff, during year ending December 81, 1897, consisting of wool, 
etc 4,353 

From Batum, during year ending December 81, 1897, consisting of manga- 
nese, wool, licorice root, rugs, etc 52,945 

From Trebizond, during year ending December 31, 1897, consisting of 
hazelnuts, etc 45 

From Samsoun, during year ending December 31, 1897, consisting of wool, 
goatskins, tobacco, etc , 70 

Total 133,535 

The foregoing statement shows that the total tonnage of goods and 
products invoiced through the principal consular offices in Turkey, 
Greece, and southern Russia during the past year, was more than 
sufficient to supply all the freight a semimonthly line could carry to 
the United States. Of course, it is not to be assumed that ail of this 
tonnage could be controlled at once by any particular line, but it may 
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be believed that a direct line would be able to offer a freight rate with 
which indirect lines could not compete. Moreover, the shipments 
shown by this statement are only of goods and products which appear 
from our consular invoices, and do not include large shipments sent 
to London, Marseilles, and other European ports and there resold and 
transshipped to the United States, a large part of which would find 
their way directly to the United States under favorable freight condi- 
tions. For example, Beirut sends annually about 900,000 pounds of 
raw silk to France, where the most of it is prepared for and transported 
to the American market. There seems to be no good reason why the 
bulk of this product should not be shipped directly to the United 
States, the reeled silk prepared for the American mills by American 
labor, and the profit of the French middleman — amounting to many 
thousands of dollars — saved to American capitalists and consumers. 

These figures of west-bound tonnage should also be increased by 
several full cargoes of ores and other products admitted free of duty, 
which were shipped directly to the United States from Mediterranean 
and Black Sea ports during the past year, and were not included in 
our consular invoices. It may also be fairly inferred that if direct 
communication were opened and the time of transit and freight rates 
thus reduced, it would greatly stimulate the present movement of 
products to the United States. I understand from our consuls in 
Greece that fully 150,000 tons of currants are exported annually from 
that country, of which less than 12,000 tons appear in our consular 
invoices, and that if a direct line were running, a very much larger 
tonnage of this product would be sent directly to the United States 
instead of being sold and shipped to London and other ports, from 
which a large percentage of the product finds its way to the American 
market. The consuls further inform me that all of these 150,000 tons 
of currants are carried from Greece in barrels and boxes, the lumber 
for which is wholly imported and dressed by hand at great expense; 
and there is no reason why this lumber should not be dressed by 
machinery and brought from the United States to Greece, and thus 
form an important item of freight. 

My information as to the tonnage of imports from the United States 
into this country is more indefinite. Precise figures are not obtain- 
able; but the value of goods invoiced directly to these ports during 
the last year was $1,878,600. These figures represent only a part of 
the American goods brought into this country, for a large number of 
merchants purchase all their American goods from wholesale houses 
in London. I hear from many sources in Constantinople, Beirut, 
Smyrna, and in the United States, of several lines of goods which 
would seek a market in Turkey, Greece, and southern Russia, if it 
* were not for the sixty or more days consumed in transit, and especially 
the high rates of freight, cost of transshipment, wharfage, breakage, 
etc., incident to the long route by way of Liverpool or some other 
European port. 

The amount of business that would naturally come from America 
would of course depend on the freight rates which a direct line might 
be able to offer. Goods are sold on narrow margins of profit. The 
competition in every department of business is so keen that the whole 
question as to whether products can enter a market may often turn 
upon a slight variation in the rates of freight. The direct business 
from the United States might not be sufficient to support a line at the 
outset, and, if necessary, steamers could take east-bound freight to 
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the other European ports. There is, I am informed, a large and grow- 
ing business from the United States to ports in the Adriatic Sea. 
Fiume is mentioned especially as a distributing point for a large 
region of country, which has considerable commerce with the United 
States and is not well supplied with steamship facilities. The busi- 
ness of a direct line would also profit at times from favorable condi- 
tions in the American and Turkish markets. Two or three cargoes 
of American kerosene in cans are now brought each year to Greece 
and Turkey ; there have been several months within the last two years 
when American coal, potatoes, butter, and other produce could have 
been imported into Turkey at a handsome profit. Butter is now 
imported here from Australia and competes with the Russian product, 
which is poor in quality and high in price. I quote as follows from 
one of the reports of our consular officers: 

Greece, with the exception of twists, drills, T cloth, wine, and some soap, 
imports all other manufactured goods from abroad— namely, machinery, iron- 
mongery, glass and earthen ware, groceries, coal, raw cotton, potted and tinned 
goods, oils, paints, hides, window glass, arms, bar, sheet, and other iron, hard- 
ware, cloth, chemicals, dried fish, butter, cattle, corn, and a vast amount of other 
produce. 

Now, most of these articles are produced or manufactured under most favor- 
able conditions in the United States, as is proven by the numerous American 
articles and products sold in Greece and imported from London and Liverpool 
depots and wholesale stores. It is therefore evident that a steamship line trading 
regularly between America and the Greek and Levantine ports would immensely 
assist American manufacturers and producers in suppressing the English middle- 
man, and gradually opening up important outlets in these Eastern markets. 

The English, German, and other steamship lines began with only monthly voy- 
ages, but having realized the importance of this business, they soon increased the 
service and organized it into regular weekly calls at Piraeus and the Levantine 
ports. The German line is now running two steamers a week to Piraeus and other 
ports. 

Similar testimony is furnished by nearly all our consular officers. 
Our consul at Smyrna says: 

One of the chief obstacles to introducing American manufactured articles into 
this country is the excessive freight rate charged on all American goods at this 
time by British shipowners. They have over 90 per cent of the carrying trade 
from the United States here. Almost everything comes by way of Liverpool and 
London, and I have reason to believe that these excessive charges are made 
designedly, to keep our goods out of this market. 

Our consular officer at Beirut furnishes confirmatory evidence as 
follows: 

The United States would have monopolized a considerable portion of the lucra- 
tive commerce of Syria, had the American merchants and manufacturers tried to 
remove the principal obstacle in the way of their entering these markets — namely, 
the nonexistence of any direct, regular line of steamers to the United States. 
The freight rates on goods exported from here to the United States are about SO 
or 40 per cent lower tnan those charged on goods imported from New York to any 
of the Syrian ports. The average freight rate from Beirut to New York is $12.20 
per ton, while about $17.70 is charged as an average freight per ton from New 
York to any port along the Syrian coast. 

Our consul at Jerusalem says: 

The difficulties in the way of the profitable introduction of American products 
are two — namely, the length of time and heavy freight charges. It requires from 
four to six months for freight from New York to reach Jaffa. The goods must 
be detained at the points where transfers are made, for the actual time on board 
the carrying vessels is not over thirty days. These delays en route increase dock 
charges, which, added to the freight, form an effectual barrier against the intro- 
duction of American goods. The superior American articles, such as machinery 
and tools of all kinds, I am satisfied, would soon commend themselves to the people 
and control the trade. 
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I might add to this testimony by letters from the consuls in the inte- 
rior, but it is sufficient to say that the opinion is unanimous that an 
improvement of our freight service lies at the threshold of any attempt 
to increase the sale of American goods in these markets. For these 
reasons, I have confined my answer to the circular instruction chiefly 
to facts bearing upon this question, as the other details called for by 
the circular are fully given in the reports from this office printed in 
former editions of Commercial Relations, and no material changes 
have occurred since the date of those reports. 

Chas. M. Dickinson, 

Consul' General. 

Constantinople, October 31, 1898. 



DECLARED EXPORTS, TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Value of exports declared for the United States at the consulates in Turkey dur- 
ing the year ended June 80, 1898. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 80. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Carpets and rugs ,.. ,- 


$118,434.84 


$167,596.53 
42,888.55 
17,197.89 
479.59 
23,697.26 
16,001.50 


$365,212.32 


$324,724.42 
31,824.69 
16,463.26 


$975,969.51 


Chrome iron ore- -^-- r - 


73,663.24 


Embroideries. ....... .......... 


18,848.04 
1,087.57 
1,243.85 

14,636.26 


4,286.97 


56,746.76 


Gentian root ...... 


1,567.16 


(ihim traga/Mvntb r r T r , . - r n — 


10,777.20 

18,916.20 

634.04 


8,793.33 
3,602.75 


44, 51 L 64 


ftnta, sheep. „ .,.-,. r 


48,156.70 


leather skint*. ..-,,-. 


634.04 


MoNdr , , ... ..., 


278.78 

104.98 

8,648.80 

13,313.72 
36,605.20 
103.84 
3,573.08 
9,27a 86 






278.78 


Nntfl, pistachio 








104.98 


Opium 

Oriental articles and bazaar 
goods 


35,946.97 

5,232.71 

89,804.82 


14,404.13 

10,596.18 
26,961.68 


52,709.39 

16,462.25 
26,829.26 


111,709.29 
45,594.86 


Ottar of roses 


128,200.86 


Paper, writing and cigarette . . 
Pore 


108.84 


2,070.57 

8,707.96 

490.77 

9,862.42 




3,873.30 
9,315.69 
2,571.81 
13,198.64 


9,516.90 


Roans --,--, ._- r . r .. 


9,481.82 

811.86 

8,122.58 


81,778.83 


Knbber, wfM»t« r r ..... . . 


8,373.94 


fi**yi, cwnary - -, - -,,-- -, 


i, 102. 94 
1,000.12 


27,276.58 


Seedi millet. 


1,000.12 


8kins, kid, goat. 


12,751.46 
2,424.13 
2,745.77 
2,560.90 

80,778.19 


24,108.93 


8,519.57 


45,379.96 


SHppers.-'-T........ 


662.27 


2,986.40 


Sundries 


4,275.92 
4,458.65 
12,647.97 


1,167.74 


8,189.43 


Tobacco...... 




7,009.55 


Wool 




10,261.17 


63,687.33 


Yellow berries. ................ 


625.85 


626.86 












Total 


228,444.94 


415,169.99 


505,143.86 


629,807.27 


1,678,065.55 






SALONICA. 

Rkftiff , .... ... 


191,567.00 
662.00 


135,521.00 
19,656.00 
11,170.00 


164,519.00 
5,760.00 
4,408.00 
68,697.00 


17,161.00 

11,123.00 

19,518.00 

25,924.00 

388.00 

995.00 

1,575.00 

29.00 

230.00 


508,768.00 


Tobacco...... 


37,201.00 


OpiUm r--.-r ----,--- r T . 


35,096.00 


Manganese .. .. 




84,621.00 


Peitnet seed - - T - - - - „ t 






388.00 


Intestines ^ T .,^ - -- -- .- 








995.00 


Wool 








1,675.00 


Poppy leaves ...... ............ 








29.00 


Onufci'hirir 








230.00 












Total 


192,229.00 


166,847.00 


233,384.00 


76,943.00 


668,908.00 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 

BNGIiAXD. 

REPORT FROM CONSULATE-GENERAL AT LONDON. 

The total imports into the United Kingdom from all countries 
amounted, in 1897, to $2,255,144,800, equal to $56.62 per head of the 
population, an increase over the previous year of over $50,000,000. 
The total exports amounted to $1,470,870,590 (a decrease of over 
$10,000,000), of which $1,171,098,540 were articles of British and Irish 
produce (a decrease of nearly $30,000,000 compared with 1896) and 
$299,772,050 were articles of foreign and colonial merchandise (an 
increase of nearly $20,000,000 over the figures for 1896). 

The principal articles in the imports in which increases are notice- 
able are: Bacon and hams, showing an increase of nearly $8,000,000; 
cheese, an increase of over $8,000,000; slates, an increase of $600,000, 
being 40 per cent; fir (wood), an increase of $20,000,000. 

On the other hand, the following articles show decreases, as follows: 

Cotton, raw $20,000,000 

Tin 8,000,000 

Petroleum 2,000,000 

Flax-seed or linseed .* 5,000,000 

Sugar, cane 8,000,000 

It may be pointed out that the imports into the United Kingdom in 
1897 reached a higher aggregate than in any of the previous fifteen 
years. 

Turning to the exports, the most marked increases in British and 
Irish products were: 

Carriages and wagons $1,500,000 

Chemical products 1,500,000 

Coals, etc 6,000,000 

Iron and steel 4,000,000 

Sheep and lambs' wool 3,500,000 

Decreases are largest in: 

Cotton manufactures $25,000,000 

Cycles 2,000,000 

Textile machinery 5,000,000 

Woolen and worsted yarn 4,000,000 

Woolen and worsted manufactures 11,000,000 

In exports of foreign and colonial merchandise, the largest increases 
are noted in : 

Bacon and hams $2,000,000 

Cotton, raw 3,500,000 

Hides, raw 3,000,000 

Wool, sheep and lamb 5,500,000 

No very large decreases are noticeable, the most marked being in 
ore of silver (over 50 per cent), gutta percha (nearly 50 per cent), tow 
or codilla of flax (nearly 66 per cent) ; but in no case is the amount 
serious, the exports in previous years never having reached high 
figures. 

Examination of the statistics of the trade of the United Kingdom 
with each foreign country and British possession, shows that the 
following countries have increased their imports into the United 
Kingdom to the greatest extent, namely: 

Russia, northern ports $10,000,000 

Belgium 9,000,000 
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France $15,000,000 

Spain 6,000,000 

Turkey 4,500,000 

United States 35,000,000 

North American colonies 15,000,000 

The chief decreases were: 

Russia, southern ports $10,000,000 

Germany 7,000,000 

Ronmania 5,000,000 

Argentine Republic 17,000,000 

The countries to which the United Kingdom most largely increased 
her exports in 1897 are: 

Holland $5,000,000 

Turkey.... 9,000,000 

Egypt 8,000,000 

United States 30,000,000 

The most marked decreases were in her exports to — 

Germany $10,000,000 

France 5,000,000 

Brazil 6,500,000 

Argentine Republic . 10,000,000 

China,.. 8,500,000 

British India 15,000,000 

Value of total imports from, and of total exports to, the various foreign countries 
and British possessions in 1897, 



Country. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Russia: 

Northern ports , 

Southern ports 

Sweden and Norway 

Denmark and Iceland 

Danish West Indies 

Germany 

Holland 

Java, etc 

Belgium 

Prance 

Algeria 

Senegambia 

We«t Ind i a I slands - -- 

Portugal 

Azores and Madeira 

Spain 

Canary Islands 

Fernando Po 

West India Islands 

Philippine I sl and s 

Italy 

Austrian territories 

Greece 

Ronmania 

Turkey 

Ti^UimdTu^rri"""..".!.-! 

Morocco 

Persia 

Siam 

United States 

Mexico 

Central America 

Haiti and San Domingo 

Republic of Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine Republic 

Chile .- 

Peru 
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Value of total imports from, and of total exports to, the various foreign countries 
and British possessions in 1897— Continued, 



Country* 



foreign countries— continued. 

China (exclusive of Hongkong and Macao) 

Japan 

Western coast of Africa 

Other countries 

Total 

BRITISH PO8SES8IONS. 

Channel Islands 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

North American colonies 

West India Islands and Guiana 

British Honduras 

Australasia 

British India 

Straits Settlements 

Ceylon 

Hongkong 

Mauritius 

Aden 

Natal 

Cape of Good Hope 

Niger Protectorate 

Lagos 

Gold Coast 

Sierra Leone and Gambia 

Other possessions 

Total 

Total of foreign countries and British Possessions . 



Imports. 



$18,423,610 
0,415,825 
1,198,666 
0,188,606 



1,785,060,186 



65 
26 
15 
60 
26 
40 
45 
96 
20 
90 
TO 
40 
95 
TO 
05 
66 
15 
66 
05 



470,094,666 



2,265,144,800 



Exports. 



125,898,885 
29,898,270 
8,136,756 
12,751,306 



1,036,048,745 



6,516,286 

3,388,906 

4,283,470 

82,324,400 

13,547,485 

464,160 

118,479,850 

140,046,985 

12,694,580 

6,354,600 

10,399,755 

1,517,435 

806,785 

18,106,865 

53,830,840 

3,040,965 

2,606,200 

2,411,890 

1,938,640 

3,001,930 



434,821,845 



1,470,870,590 



Quantity and value of imports into Qreat Britain in 1897. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Animals: 

Horses 

Oxen, bulls cows, and calves 

Sheep and lambs 

Bacon and hams 

Beef: 

Fresh 

Salted 

Bones, except whalebone 

Books, maps, and charts 

Brimstone 

Bristles 

Butter 

Margarine 

Buttons and studs (not of metal) 

Candles 

Caoutchouc 

Manufactures of 

Cereals: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Other kinds 

Flour, of wheat 

Flour, other kinds 

Cheese 

Chemical manufactures and products . 
China, porcelain, and earthen ware — 

Clocks 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Cordage, twine, and cable yarn 

Cork: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured 



.number. 

do... 

do... 

cwt. 



do... 

do... 

tons. 

cwt. 

do... 

..pounds. 

cwt.. 

do... 

....gross. 

cwt.. 

.....do.... 
.pounds.. 



..cwt. 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
..cwt. 



-jCWt- 



. pounds. 

cwt. 

do... 



49,519 

618,321 

611,504 

6,730,790 

3,010,387 

174,936 

64,524 

46,484 

449,028 

4,007,693 

3,217,802 

986,643 

3,126,656 

19,967 

896,929 

4,551,285 

£0 
"20 
S10 
B0 
BO 
M» 
W0 
.78 



351,310 



766,482 
231,944 



tons. 

.pounds. 



26,644 

12,604,828 



$6,271,810 
52,304,980 
4,595,480 
62,749,000 

28,918,335 
1,079,505 
1,203,825 
1,386,970 
611,045 
2,570,615 

79,584,585 

12,426,850 

1,394,690 

186,515 

22,767,000 
3,065,550 

116, 817,015 
23,405,370 
20,194,065 
45, 94a 540 
9,153,655 
47,998,280 
4,884,945 
29,427,605 
6,781,885 
4,523.940 
2686,955 
4.688,100 
17,925, 2» 
1,970,545 
3,798,445 

1,132,355 
3,378,095 
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Quantity and value of imports into Great Britain in 1897— Continued. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Cotton: 

Raw..... -- pounds.. 

Yarn do 

Cotton man uf act urea: 

Piece goods yards.. 

Hosiery 

Unenumerated 

Drugs: 
. Bark, Peruvian cwt.. 

Opium pounds.. 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing and tanning stuffs: 

Cochineal cwt.. 

Cutch and gambier tons.. 

Extracts 

Dyes from coal tar 

Indigo cwt.. 

8umach tons.. 

Valonia do 

Unenumerated cwt.. 

Dyewoods tons.. 

Eggs thousands.. 

Embroidery and needlework 

Farinaceous substances 

Feathers, ornamental pounds.. 

Fish: 

Fresh cwt.. 

Cured or salted do 

Flax and hemp: 

Flax, dressed and undressed do 

Tow or codilla of flax and hemp do 

Hemp and other like substances do 

Flowers, artificial 

Fruit: 

Almonds cwt.. 

Apples, raw bushels.. 

Currants cwt.. 

Grapes, raw bushels.. 

Pears, raw do 

Plums, raw do.... 

Raisins cwt.. 

Nuts, used as fruit 

Oranges and lemons bushels.. 

Raw, unenumerated do 

Unenumerated, dried or preserved without sugar do 

Glass bottles gross.. 

Glass of other kinds cwt.. 

Guano tons.. 

Gum of all sorts cwt.. 

Gutta-percha do 

Hair: 

Goats* hair or wool pounds.. 

Manufactures of hair or wool 

Hay tons- 
Hides, raw, dry, and wet cwt.. 

Hops do.. 

Ice tons.. 



.tons. 



Jute 

Lace, and articles thereof 

Lard cwt. 

Leather pounds. 

Leather manufactures: 

Boots and shoes dozen pairs. 

Gloves pairs. 

Linen: 

Yarn pounds. 

Manufactures 

Matches 

Meat: 

Unenumerated, salted or fresh cwt. 

Preserved, other than salted do— 

Metals: 

Copper, ore and regains tons. 

Copper, un wrought, part wrought, and old copper do... 

Iron ore do... 

Iron, pig and puddled do... 

Iron in Bars do... 

Girders, beams, and pillars do... 

Cycles, and parts 

Machinery 

Other kinds (except sewing machines) tons. 

Lead, pig and sheet do... 

Manganese, ore of do... 



15,804,289 
4,884,962 

50,847,206 



24,674 
443,219 



4,729 
25,048 



82,526 
14,166 
29,637 
874,767 
47.977 
1,683,810 



1,218,964 

1,066,319 
1,363,411 

1,608,760 

464,400 

1,806,220 



162,766 
4,199,971 
1,153,142 

993,713 
1,051,877 
1,043,819 

671,602 



10,846,121 

2,087,410 

1,351,943 

901,188 

2,401,765 

16,734 

468,322 

41,442 

26,139,506 



121,541 
1,195,755 
164,154 
456,011 
336,919 



1,740,468 
143,227,616 

174,662 
24,818,192 

15,907,161 



364,822 
669,684 

171,186 

64,360 

5,968,680 

158,003 
65,152 
75,910 



173,803 
167,441 
156,324 



$160,975,860 
1,254,175 

4,556,330 

1,630,265 

13,581,356 

262,315 
1,049,090 
4,695,490 

145,515 
2,090,640 
1,859,915 
3,477,090 
7,352,870 

681,045 
1,501,620 
2,133,875 
2,375,520 
21,784,085 
4.240,285 
6,995,235 
6,087,560 

4,155,745 
12,950,825 

14,271,555 
2,136,790 
8,853,630 
8,255,910 

2,182,140 
5,986,515 
5,336,120 
2,475,085 
1,889,500 
2,488,915 
5,042,360 
2,506,780 

13,385,350 
4,306,450 
6,543,905 
2,012,470 

13,022,620 

449,060 

7,444,590 

2,004,875 

7,142,250 

534,585 

2,061,075 

13,750,785 
2,621,485 
1,243,355 

19,713,060 

7,171,120 

9,965,715 

. 38,237,285 

2,465,045 
10,723,095 

3,091,875 
1,799,870 
1,752,430 

3,636,365 

8,511,575 

13,762,030 
15,744,360 
22,180,020 
2,588,430 
2,698,345 
2,422,520 
2,637,065 
10,400,655 
13,399,975 
10,166,500 
1,735,775 
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Quantity and value of imports into Great Britain in 1897 — Continued. 



Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Metals— Continued. 

Quicksilver 

Silver ore 


pounds.. 


4,105,068 


H,9H «B 

7,119,110 


Tin, in blocks, ingots, bars, or slabs 

Zinc— 

Crude, in cakes 

Manufactures 

Milk, condensed 

MunlTOtl instruments u . . , ^ . . , . *, L 


cwt.. 

tons.. 

............ cwt.. 

do.... 


585,716 

69,884 
421,178 
756,243 


8,118,990 

5,961,880 
2,194,36 
6,991,816 
6, 917, US 


Mutton, fresh 

Nuts and kernels (for oil) . . 


.................cwt.. 

tons. 


3,198,276 

64,212 

18,129 

973,060 

242,731 

15,440 

83.173 

502,790 

336.808 

6,106,924 


24,139,310 
2,953,886 


Oil: 

Pish 


tuns.. 


1,404,385 


Palm 


........ cwt.. 


5, 008, MO 


Cocoanut 

Olive 


do.... 

.tuns 


1,328,310 
2,577,655 


Seed 


tons 


8,493,470 


Turpentine 

Oil-seeacake 

Onions, raw 

Painters 1 colors and pigments 


cwt.. 

tons.. 

bushels.. 


2,584,435 
9,173,645 
8, 80S, 800 
5,019,25 


Paper and pasteboard: 

Printed or coated do 

Strawboard, millboard, and wood-pulp boards do 

Paper-making materials: 

Linen and cotton rags tons.. 

Esparto and other vegetable fiber do 

Pulp of wood do 

Other materials do 


2,985,660 

99,948 

1,759,413 

26,883 
204,679 
888,304 

20,826 

774,161 

185,665,876 

884,786 


12,680,000 
1,560,855 
3,162,015 

1,248,155 
4,126,915 
9,698,805 
678,3ft 
8,378,990 


Petroleum 

Phosphate of lime and rock 


gallons.. 


16,676,865 
2,459,095 


Pictures and drawings by hand, prints, engravings, and photo- 


3,314,830 


Plants, shrubs, trees, etc 




2,112.440 


Pork.. ™!™7. 


cwt.. 


684,828 
8,921,205 


5,094,116 


Potatoes 


do.... 


6,001,640 


Poultry, game, and rabbits 




6,371,095 


Pyrites bl iron or copper 


tons.. 

cwt.. 


628,091 
6,178,869 
1,640.745 

880,013 
2,078,100 

299,946 

412,876 

1,908,618 

185,282 


5,106,490 
10,677,795 


Rosin 


do.... 


2,088,855 




do.... 


1,283,495 


Cubic niter 

Clover and grass 

Cotton 


do.... 

do.... 

.. tons.. 


3,967,28 

2,896,290 
9,626.765 


Flax or linseed 


quarters.. 

.....do.... 


14,942,615 
1,291,666 


Of all other sorts , 




8,761,685 






1,456,600 


HhAllftTrf All kind* 




2,927,765 


Silk, knubs or husks, and waste 

Raw ,,.,... , . , 


cwt.. 

pounds.. 


64,774 

1,805,008 

412, 116 


2,800,475 
6,566,190 


Thrown 

Silk manufactures: 


do — 


1,506,455 
49,680,<SS) 


Ribbons 




17,705,583 


Other manufactures....... . .. 




17;S4.M0 


Skins and furs: 

Goat, undressed 

Seal 


number.. 

do.... 


13,523,056 

1,901,255 

14,589,056 

89,614,872 


5,456,5» 
2. 064.8© 


Sheep and lamb, undressed 

Furs of all sorts (except seal) 

Manufactures of _ 


do.... 

do.... 


6,542,815 
6,604,195 
8,886,150 


Spioes: 

Pepper 

All other sorts 

Spirits: 

Rum 

Brandy ,,...,, . 


pounds.. 

.\J.do... 

proof gallons.. 

do 


31,063,164 
22,477,936 

4,947,334 
8,089,268 
1,890,984 
1,915,075 

51,256,189 

740,497 

12,015,682 

2,512,851 
18,817,908 


2,218.775 
2,212,130 

1,642.650 
6,878,89 


Other 'foreign and colonial 

Sponge 


do.... 

. _. . ___ nonnda 


£341,145 
1,136,230 


Stones, marble and slate, rough, hewn, or manufactured (except 
Slates number.. 


1,538,680 
4592,645 


Straw plaiting ( for hats or bonnets) 

Refined, and sugar candy- 
Other sorts 


pounds.. 

cwt.. 

do.... 


4,374,235 

8,423,0ft 
40,216,840 

OQle 
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Quantity and value of imports into Great Britain in 1897— Continued. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Sugar— Continued, 
unrefined— 

Beet-root cwt. 

Cane, and other sorts do... 

Molasses do... 

Glucose do... 

Tallow and stearin do... 

Tea pounds. 

Teeth, elephant, sea cow, and sea horse cwt. 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured, cigars, and snuff pounds. 

Unmanufactured do... 

Toys 

Vegetables, raw, unenumerated 

Watches 

Wine. 



.gallons. 



Wood and timber: 
Hewn— 

Fir 

Oak 

Teak 

Unenumerated 

Sawn or split— 

Fir 

Unenumerated 

Staves 

Furniture woods and hard woods- 
Mahogany 

Unenumerated 

House frames, fittings, joiners' and cabinet work. 
Wool: 

Sheep or lambs 1 pounds. 

Other kinds, and flocks do... 

Woolen rags tons. 

Woolen manufactures: 

Stuffs yards. 

Other kinds 

Woolen and worsted yarn: 

Berlin wool and yarn used for fancy purposes pounds. 

Tarn for weaving do... 

Yeast, dried cwt. 

All other articles 



.loads. 
..do... 
..do— 
..do... 

..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

..tons. 
..do... 



Total 

Parcel post (goods not liable to duty) . 



8,604,500 
4,868,067 
1,166,574 
1,610,115 
1,960,925 
266,800,411 
10,288 

4,615,128 
80,726,482 



17,650,284 



2,486,716 
177,501 
74,474 
87,974 

6,843,868 
181,124 
126,745 

73,476 
147,866 



736,627,420 
7,740,851 



88,725,808 



1,120,406 

16,219,284 

150,596 



$19,887,670 
11,727,185 
1,231,210 
2,906,000 
9,849,645 
52,025,420 
2,111,990 

8,606,605 
11,729,710 
5,844,765 
7,288,506 
6,206,480 
6,488,934 



17,924,746 
5,108,855 
4,835,415 
1,539,180 

80,576,530 
2,628,125 

2,847,860 

3,290,940 
4,861,185 
5,731,200 

122,184,866 
1,759,015 
3,198,440 

29,821,600 
24,727,745 

997,785 

7,848,706 

1,980,390 

99,772,896 



2,260,120,0 
6,024,7 



Total. 



2,255,144,800 



Quantity and value of exports from the United Kingdom in 1897. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



BRITISH AND IRISH PRODUCE. 



Alkali 

Animals: Horses 

Apparel and slops 

Arms and ammunition : 

Firearms (small) 

Gunpowder 

All other kinds 

Bags, empty 

Beer and ale 

Biscuits and bread 

Bleaching materials 

Books, printed 

Butter 

Candles of all sorts 

Caoutchouc, manufactures of 

Carriages and wagons, railway 

Cement 

Cheese 

Chemical products and dyestuffs... 

Clay, unmanufactured 

Clocks and watches 

Coals, etc.: 

Coals, cinders, and fuel 

Products of coal (except dyes) 



cwt. 

.number. 



.number. 
... pounds . 



...dozen, 
.barrels. 

cwt. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.pounds. 



..cwt. 
.do— 



.tons.. 



.tons. 



4,973,100 
34,471 



161,242 
8,920,600 



2,156,500 

470,827 

256,785 

1,167,000 

207,862 

13,585 

24,469,700 



7,831,920 
10,319 



362,879 



37,096,918 



$6,897,015 

4,126,230 

24,901,880 

1,802,965 
1,009,995 
6,671,760 
2,279,805 
8,107,360 
3,078,140 
1,854,070 
6,654,965 

352,825 
1,663,325 
6,152,225 
8,867,265 
3,235,955 

190,470 

19,734,830 

1,979,926 

402,696 

83,274,775 
8,889,290 
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Quantity and value of exports from the United Kingdom in 1897 — Continued. 



Article. 



Qauntity. 



Value, 



British and Irish PRODUCE— continued. 

Cordage and twine cwt. 

Corn: 

Wheat do... 

Wheat floor do... 

Other kinds 

Cotton yarn and twist: 

Gray pounds. 

Bleached and dyed do 

Cotton manufactures: 
Piece goods- 
Unbleached yards. 

Bleached do..., 

Printed do... 

Dyed, or manufactured of dyed yarn do... 

Or mixed materials do... 

Stockings and socks dozen pairs. 

Thread ror sewing pounds. 

Lace and patent net 

Unenumerated 

Cycles, and parts thereof 

Earthen and china ware 

Electric-lighting apparatus 

Fish: 

Herrings barrels. 

Other sorts 

Furniture, cabinet, and upholstery wares 

Glass: 

Plate, rough or silvered square feet. 

Flint cwt. 

Common bottles do... 

Other sorts do... 

Grease, tallow, and animal fat do... 

Haberdashery and millinery 

Hard ware and cutlery 

Hats of all sorts dozen. 

Implements and tools 

Instruments and apparatus, surgical, anatomical, and scientific . 

Jute yarn pounds. 

Jute manufactures yards. 

Leather: 

Unwrought cwt. 

Wrought— 

Boots and shoes dosen pairs. 

Other sorts 

Saddlery And harness 

Linen yarn pounds. 

Linen manufactures: 

White or plain yards. 

Printed, checked, or dyed do. ... 

Sailcloth and sails do.... 

Thread for sewing pounds.. 

Other sorts 

Machinery: 

Steam engines— 

Locomotives 

Agricultural 

Other descriptions 

Other sorts- 
Agricultural 

Textile 

Other descriptions 

Manure tons.. 

Medicines 

Metals: 
Iron- 
Old, for reman ufacture tons. 

Pig and puddled do.... 

Bar, angle, bolt, and rod do.... 

Bails of iron and steel do.... 

Other sorts do.... 

Wire of iron and steel do.... 

Sheets- 
Galvanized do 

Not galvanized do.... 

Hoops and hoop iron do.... 

Tinned plates do.... 

Black plates for tinning do.... 

Cast, wrought, and manufactured— 

Tubes and pipes do.... 

Other sorts do 



206,775 

108,286 
396,221 



210,878,700 

42,172,800 



2,042,036,400 

1,246,214,800 

876,679,500 

681,006,200 

848,200 

775,900 

26,614,700 



1,117,961 



1,520,500 

92,821 

809.119 

288,517 

642,000 



1,067,471 



51,878,600 
238,776,800 

157,931 

642,264 



18,865,900 

144,026,400 
15,368,500 
5,808,500 
2,019,300 



407,988 



1,201,104 
167,688 
679,988 
202,062 
57,472 

227,428 
70,089 
48,485 

271,280 

58,648 



812,558 



$1,912,170 



978,725 
1,888,800 

39,716,000 
9,982,840 



78,625,765 
58,408,610 
47,466,730 

36,750 
842,810 
16,600,286 
1X462,445 
12, 282, SOB 
7,151,600 
10,553,606 
2,2*3,080 

6,811,600 
8,367,530 
8,145,885 

441,900 
1,096,900 
1,906,170 
810,665 
2,877,450 
7,425,185 

10,520,045 
5,238,110 
6,822,180 
1,744,455 
2,629,005 

10,510,506 

6,986, 7TO 

7,892,850 
2.044.905 
2,352,600 
4,880,210 

14,880,006 
1.618,730 
1,134,025 
1,130,485 
5,109,685 



5.090.680 
2,616,200 
7,474,065 

3,811,440 
28,510,915 
28,982,496 
9,842,100 
5,665,425 



1,180,710 
14,447,200 

5.485,220 
13,868,725 

5,929,170 

4,388,200 

12,810,405 
2,887,085 
1,673,080 

15,192,845 
2,849,496 

4,880,270 
19.496.2tt 
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Quantity and value of exports from the United Kingdom in 1897— Continued. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



British and iRiaH produce— continued. 

Metals— Continued. 
Steel- 
Ingots, blooms, and bars tons. 

Sheets do... 

Manufactures of do... 



Jn wrought ingots, cakes, or slabs cwt.. 

Wrought or partly so— 

Mixed or vellow metal do 

Other sorts do 

Brass of all sorts do 

Lead, pig, sheet, and pipe tons.. 

Tin, unwrought cwt.. 

Zinc, wrought and unwrought do 

Musical instruments 

Oil and floor cloth square yards.. 

Oil, seed 

Painters' colors and materials 

Paper and pasteboard- 
Writing or printing, and envelopes cwt.. 

Unenumerated do 

Pickles, vinegar, sauces, etc 

Pictures number.. 

Plate and plated ware 

Potatoes cwt.. 

Provisions not otherwise described 

Bags, and other materials for paper tons.. 

Seeds of all sorts cwt.. 

Sewing machines 

Bilk, thrown, twist, and yarn pounds.. 

Bilk manufactures: 

Broad piece goods yards.. 

Other kinds 

Skins and furs: 

British 

Foreign, British, dressed number.. 

Soap cwt.. 

Spirits gallons.. 

Stationery , other than paper 

Stones and slates: 

Slate by tale number.. 

Grindstones, millstones, and other sorts of stones tons.. 

Sugar, refined cwt.. 

Telegraphic ware and apparatus 

Umbrellas and parasols 

Wood and timber, manufactured: Staves and empty casks and 

unenumerated 

Wool: 

Sheep and lambs 1 pounds.. 

Flocks and rag wool do.... 

Noils do.... 

Waste do.... 

Combed or carded and tops do — 

Woolen and worsted yarn do.... 

Woolen and worsted manufactures: 
Woolen tissues- 
Heavy, broad- 
All wool yards.. 

Mixed do.... 

Heavy, narrow- 
All wool do 

Mixed do.... 

light, broad- 
All wool do 

Mixed do.... 

Light, narrow- 
All wool do.... 

Mixed do... 

Worsted costings— 
Broad- 
All wool do.... 

Mixed do.... 

Narrow- 
All wool do.... 

Mixed do.... 

Flannels do — 

Blankets pairs.. 

Worsted stuffs, etc.— 

All wool yards.. 

Mixed * do.... 



144,273 
155,446 
46,488 

418,600 

219,500 
800,382 
112,404 
40,266 
00,306 
157,462 



24,457,300 
55,286 



685,734 
242,154 



8,608 



443,700 



57,621 

668,685 
188,268 



671,500 
7,476,700 



5,043,000 

739,400 

4,652,508 



31,331,500 
23,907 
873,943 



40,087,800 
14,272,800 
11,627,200 
3,157,800 
25,614,000 
57,075,400 



8,845,000 
15,258,700 

755,800 
356,500 

7,000,800 
11,102,800 

2,764,100 
6,084,200 



15,820,700 
4,611,000 

1,314,300 

1,090,000 

10,486,600 

977,200 

15,192,400 
91,638,900 



$8,079,545 
4,963,720 
5,688,730 

5,882,815 

2,630,355 
4,627,885 
2,456,850 
2,692,670 
1,615,620 
618,455 
929,660 
5,206,585 
4,701,196 
7,961,350 

6,083,190 
1,665,485 
6,592,925 
1,137,276 
2,089,980 

828,145 
5,422,290 
1,498,775 
2,832,665 

931,306 
6,372,225 
1,278,175 

8,550,410 
8,140,395 

2,508,715 
1,827,545 
3,808,945 
9,222,735 
4,789,750 

1,043,110 
578,995 
2,877,300 
4,969,010 
2,368,885 

2,606,445 

7,672,685 
1,649,415 
2,884,080 
495,960 
7,467,455 
24,199,935 



9,404,220 
7,123,355 

508,280 
132,090 

4,061,875 
3,723,960 

867,075 
1,127,015 



13,488,440 
2,518,990 

823,725 

554,155 

1,751,645 

1,842,015 

8,686,865 
16,884,600 
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Quantity and value of exports from the United Kingdom in 1897 — Continued. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



BRITISH AND IRISH PRODUOB— OOntinnM* 

Woolen and worsted manufactures— Continued. 

Hosiery 

Carpets and druggets yards.. 

All other sorts 

Yarn, alpaca, and mohair, and other sorts, nnennmerated, 

pounds 

AUother articles . 

Total 

Parcel post 

Total 



FOREIGN AND COLONIAL PRODUCE. 

Bacon and hams cwt. 

Bristles pounds.. 

Butter and margarine cwt.. 

Caoutchouc do.... 

OHapm uO 

Chemical manufactures and products 

Cocoa pounds- 
Coffee cwt.. 

Cordage, twine, and cable yarn 

Cork, manufactured pounds.. 

Corn: 

Wheat cwt.. 

Other kinds do.... 

Wheat meal or flour do — 

Cotton: 

Raw do.... 

Waste of (raw and yarn) pounds.. 

Cotton manufactures: 

Piece goods yards.. 

Other articles 

Drugs: 

Bark, Peruvian cwt.. 

Opium pounds.. 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing or tanning stuffs: 

Cochineal .—..cwt.. 

Cutch and gambler tons.. 

Indigo cwt.. 

Farinaceous substances 

Feathers, ornamental pounds. 

Fish, cured or salted cwt.. 

Flax and hemp: 

Flax, dressed and undressed cwt.. 

Toworcodillaof flax and hemp do.... 

Hemp and other like substances do.... 

Fruit: 

Almonds do.... 

Currants , do.... 

Raisins do.... 

Oranges and lemons bushels.. 

Guano tons.. 

Gum of all sorts cwt. 

Gutta-percha ..do— . 

Hair: 

Cow, ox, bull, elk do.... 

Other kinds 

Hides, raw. dry, and wet cwt.. 

Horns and hoof s tons.. 

Jute do.... 

Lace and articles thereof 

Lard cwt., 

Leather pounds. 

Gloves dozen pairs.. 

Matches 

Meats, preserved, salted, or fresh cwt.. 

Metals: 

Copper, un wrought, part wrought, and old copper tons.. 

Iron in bars do.—. 

Iron and Bteel m anufactures— 

Cycles and parts 

Machinery 

Unenumerated tons- 
Lead, pig and sheet do.... 

Quicksilver pounds.. 

Silver, ore of 

Tin, blocks, Ingots, bars, or slabs cwt.. 



7,287,400 
16,590,100 



316,946 
1,485,958 

70,825 
287,671 

62,817 



14,728,311 
451,334 



2,048,142 

195,307 
961,870 
207,963 

2,009,556 
39,177,867 

17,915,096 



23,435 
822,176 



2,948 
5,990 
44,469 



677,812 

384,847 

66,000 
24,660 
615,740 

45,105 

61,687 

47,790 

1,199,745 

2,408 

239,888 

7,674 

21,240 



500,844 

1,677 

100,423 



414,659 

26,248,728 

160,206 



183,213 

10,046 
21,498 



27,248 

6,926 

2,807,611 



$4,131,255 
3,806.220 
8,942,090 

8,777,570 
88,562,210 



,160,812,610 
10,285,930 



1,171,098,540 



295,172 



2,619,250 

750,090 

1,765,430 

13,979,390 

763,820 

1,295,400 

2,029,025 

9,692,425 

644,200 

603,690 



1,046,820 
488,560 

21,561,210 
1,988,886 

1,221,980 
625,880 

196,945 

774.115 

2,134,605 

95,295 

638,880 

8,933,205 

685,830 

8,110,510 

8,043,390 

615,580 

54.900 

2,788,715 

091,215 
240,370 
296,750 

1,869,465 
87,405 

8*848,750 
840,940 

235,120 
1,289,050 
6,609,310 

272,355 
6,408,705 
2,578,475 
2,437,810 
9,021,025 

966,365 

506,440 
1,308,540 

406,000 
2,194,575 
1, 596,010 

408,<W0 
1,050,380 

480,00 
4,545,810 
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Quantity and value of exports from the United Kingdom in 1897— Continued. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



FOREIGN AND COLONIAL PRODUCE— continued. 

Milk, condensed cwt. 

Nuts and kernels (for expressing oil) tons. 

Cocoanut cwt. 

Olive tons. 

Palm ...cwt. 

Seed tons. 

Pictures and drawings 

Precious stones, unset 

Rags and other materials used for. paper making: 

Linen and cotton rags tons.. 

Other materials ..do.... 

Rice cwt.. 

Saltpeter , do... . 

Cubic niter do.... 

Seeds: 

Flax or linseed quarters.. 

Rape do.... 

Unenumerated do.... 

Shells of all kinds 

Silk: 

Knubs or husks of silk and waste cwt.. 

Raw pounds.. 

Thrown do—. 

Manufactures 

Skins and furs: 

Goat, undressed number.. 

Seal do.„. 

Sheep, undressed do.... 

Furs of all sorts do.... 

Spices: 

Pepper pounds.. 

Other sorts cwt.. 

Spirits: 

Rum proof gallons.. 

Brandy do.... 

Geneva gallons.. 

Straw platting pounds.. 

Sugar: 

Refined and candy cwt.. 

Unrefined do.... 

Molasses do.-. 

Tallow and stearin do... 

Tea pounds.. 

Teeth, elephant, sea cow, and sea horse cwt.. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured pounds.. 

Manufactured— 

Cigars do— 

Other sorts do... . 

Wine gallons.. 

Wool, sheep, lamb, alpaca, and llama pounds.. 

Woolen manufactures 

All other articles 



143,988 
28,874 

-71,856 
8,979 

686,821 
5,698 



12,684 
9,418 
2,118,140 
68,067 
59,900 

81,676 
28,948 
167,201 



4,968 
92,696 
54,068 



18,813,637 

60,587 

5,808,887 

28,780,640 

20,700,189 
138,668 

914,669 

58,647 

205,709 

4,949,743 

216,412 

406,886 

272,747 

995,217 

37,354,728 

4,875 

6,540,511 

306,722 

426,025 

966,693 

871,502,182 



$1,372,890 
1,175,840 

448,885 
685,810 
3,828,175 
496,780 
661,960 
570,080 

407,445 
829,975 
4,781,660 
218,610 
123,065 

671,205 

213,220 

1,586,815 

2,061,685 

154,525 

207,440 

204,445 

3,696,645 

5,181,615 

510,915 

2,418,800 

5,008,005 

1,485,355 
1,860,665 

738,895 

190,665 

878,415 

1,731,415 

672,965 
1,068,540 

464,660 
4,720,480 
7,728,375 
1,029,665 

807,990 

700,145 
172,790 
2,405,510 
66,789,406 
8,752,875 
84,616,660 



Total. 



299,772,050 



TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES IN 1897. 

A further large increase in the aggregate value of merchandise 
imported into the United Kingdom from the United States in 1897, is 
to be noted with satisfaction, more especially as the total in 1896 was 
itself an enormous increase over 1895 — no less, in fact, than $100,- 
000,000. In 1897, the total value imported into the United Kingdom 
from the United States was $565,208, 135, as against $531,736,745 in 1896, 
showing an increase of $33,000,000. 

On the other hand, the total of all exports from the United Kingdom 
to the United States in 1897, amounted to $189,669,585, as against 
$160,178,920 in 1896, an increase of $30,000,000, the net balance in 
favor of the United States being over $375,000,000 — an even greater 
balance to the credit of the United States than in the previous year, 
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again exceeding that of any period during the past sixteen years, and 
being doubtless greater than ever before in the history of our country. 
The increase of $33,000,000 of imports from the United States occurred 
principally in the following articles: 

Bacon $6,000,000 

Corn; wheat , 17,000,000 

Maize 8,000,000 

Hama 3,500,000 

Paper 1,250,000 

Slates : 600,000 

Molasses 500,000 

Watches 100,000 

Wood: 

Sawn or split 3,000,000 

Furniture woods 700,000 

In regard to some of the foregoing articles, it may be added that the 
increase in paper is 125 per cent; in slates, 133 per cent; in molasses, 
not far short of 100 per cent, as also in watches. Until 1895, the 
imports of slates were included under the heading of "stones." In 
1895, however, owing to the increased quantity of slates imported into 
the United Kingdom from the United States, a separate heading was 
inaugurated, the value of such slates in 1895 being $56,030; in 1896, 
$493,325, and in 1897, $1,146,110; having thus increased over twenty 
times in three years. 

It is interesting to note also that in 1897, for the first time, the values 
of cycles and sewing machines imported from the United States are 
shown under separate headings, and it will be instructive to follow 
fluctuations in the imports of these articles in future years. 

Turning to decreases, examination shows that the principal falling 
off in articles imported from the United States in 1897 were: 

Copper, regnlus $1,200,000 

Cotton, raw 17,000,000 

Hides, raw 500,000 

Hops 600,000 

Petroleum 1,000,000 

Seeds, flax or linseed 1,000,000 

Sugar, unrefined 230,000 

Tallow and stearin 790,000 

In respect to the foregoing, it may be noted that copper (regnlus) 
imports have dropped from over $5,000,000 in 1893 to $1,765,625 in 
1897. The decrease in hides is over 84 per cent. Hops again show a 
decline each year since 1893, the total imported in that year being 
$4,249,930, against $1,402,265 in 1897. The decrease in seeds (flax or 
linseed) is about 58 per cent, while unrefined sugar has dropped 95 
per cent. 

Trade with the United States. 

IMPORTS. 



Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Ammunition (except gunpowdar^ 




156, WO 

36,073.680 
80,836 


Animals* living: 

Oxen and bulls 

Cows .... 




number.. 

.do... 


416,287 

90S 

186,756 

26,580 


Sheep and lambs 

Horses 




do.... 

do.... 


1,362,106 
8,967,826 


TJnen nmerated 






'llT^ 4*6 


Arm*?; Muskets, rifles, etc. . 




86,860 


Bacon '. '. 




cwt.. 


8,602,636 
2,242,063 

m,wo 


26,706,120 


Beef: 

Fresh 




do ... 


23,046,660 


Salted 




do.... 


1,060,9*0 
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Trade with the United Stat es— Continued. 
IMPORTS— Continued. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Books 

Brass and bronze, manufactures of 

Butter 

Caoutchouc 

Manufactures of 

Cheese -. 

Imitation cheese 

Chemical manufactures and products. 

China and earthenware 

Cider and perry 

Clocks, ana parts thereof 

Cocoa 

Coffee, raw 

Confectionery 

Copper: 

Ore of 

Regulusand precipitate 



...cwt... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.pounds. 

cwt. 

.....do.. 



cwt. 

.gallons. 



.pounds. 
.....cwt. 
do... 



Un wrought and part wrought . 



Manufactures ol 
Cordage, twine, and cable yarn 
Corn: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Pease 

Maize or Indian corn 

Wheat meal or flour 

Oatmeal 

Maize or Indian -corn meal 

Meal, unenumerated 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Waste 

Manufactures, of all sorts. 

Drugs, unenumerated 

Dyestuffs: Extracts 



.tons, 
.do... 
.do... 
-do... 



..cwt. 
-do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
-do... 
-do... 
-do... 
.do... 



......cwt. 

.pounds. 



Farinaceous substances 

Fish of all sorts 

Fruit: 

Apples, raw 

Pears, raw 

Plumfl 

Prunes 

Unenumerated— 

Raw 

Dried 

Preserved without sugar 

Fruits and vegetables preserved in sugar . 

Glass manufactures 

Hair: 

Cow, ox, bull, or elk 

Unenumerated 

Hams 

Hay. 



.great hundreds. 
cwt. 



.bushels. 

do... 

do— 

cwt. 



.bushels. 

cwt. 

..pounds. 

cwt. 

do... 



.cwt. 



Hemp: 

Dressed or undressed 

Other similar substances 

Hides, raw 

Honey 

Hops 

Horns and hoofs 

Iron: 

Pig and puddled 

Bar, angle, bolt, rod 

Steel, un wrought 

Manufactures of iron or steel- 
Sewing machines 

Cycles 

Machinery 

Unenumerated 

Lard 

Imitation 

Lead, pig and sheet 

Leather.. 

Manufactures- 
Boots and shoes 

Unenumerated 

Manures: Phosphate of lime and rock. 



..cwt. 
...ton. 

.do... 
-do... 
..cwt. 
.do... 
-do... 
.tons. 

.do.... 
.do.... 
-do... 



..cwt. 
.do— 
.do... 
.tons. 
..cwt. 



-dozen pairs. 
tons. 



16,709 

3,812 

164,196 

15,601 

1,096,033 

631,616 

10,738 



648 
488,486 



496,674 
127,646 
42,768 

1,860 
11,863 

1,064 
29,546 



84,603,200 

8,353,600 

8,062,300 

486,100 

626,690 

39,646,100 

14,062,970 

631,100 

1,028,760 

627,440 

12,823,090 
6,798,957 



116,609 

*""4i3,"860 

1,806,116 
86,862 
6,8b2 
6,663 

16,649 
20,923 
16,060,738 
89,025 
8,961 

1,671 

"1,603,533 



406 
833 

9,000 

8,961 

84,906 

649 

96,196 
8,466 
26,987 



510,014 

1,685,119 

30,948 

29,988 

515,728 

24,119 



134,168 



$404,275 

97,360 

3,167,745 

298,060 

532.375 

7,065,396 

86,640 

565,120 

6,255 

82,875 

431,285 

52,210 

2,888,750 

346,385 



1,766,626 
190,060 

7,372,890 
515,110 



4,697,440 

9,567,390 

622,250 

844,020 

33,116,160 

36,445,470 

1,937,990 

1,304,440 

631,800 

122,787,565 

319,210 

1,227,205 

1,081,750 

162,965 

211,735 

1,168,975 

3,582,915 

2,518,610 

258,870 

17,300 

60,576 

42,985 
171,535 
787,040 
258,295 

74,505 

11,525 

226,410 

17,057,795 

484,775 

33,106 
64,390 
90,635 
31,945 
1,402,265 
54,040 

1,046,875 
96,980 
644,460 

669,215 
2,295,620 
7,632,245 
2,261,770 
9,636,810 

165,560 
1,781,656 
13,032,030 

405,675 

78,405 

1,001,525 
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Trade with the United States—Continued. 
IMPORTS-Contlnued. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Heat: 

Unenumerated cwt. 

Preserved (except by salting) do... 

Metals, unenumerated: 



Un wrought. 

aght .. 

Old. fit only to be reman ufac tared do. 



Wrought! do.. 



Methylio alcohol gallons. 

Milk, condensed cwt. 

Musical instruments ^ 

Mutton, fresh cwt. 

Oil: 

Fish- 
Train or blubber tons. 

Sperm do... 

Animal cwt. 

Seed tons. 

Turpentine cwt. 

Chemical, essential or perfumed pounds. 

Unenumerated 

Oil-seedcake tons. 

Oleomargarine cwt. 

Painters r colors, unenumerated 

Paper, of all sorts A cwt. 

Paper-making materials, of all sorts tons. 

Paraffin cwt. 

Perfumery (not containing spirit) pounds. 

Petroleum gallons. 

Pictures and drawings number. 

Plants, shrubs, trees, and flower roots 

Plumbago tons. 

Pork: 

8alted cwt. 

Fresh do... 

Poultry and game 

Rosin cwt. 

Sauces pounds. 

Seeds: 

Clover and grass cwt. 

Cotton tons. 

Flax or linseed quarters. 

Shells, of all kinds 

Silver, ore of 

Slates .number. 

Skins and furs, of all sorts do... 

Spices, unenumerated pounds. 

Spirits: 

Rum proof gallons. 

Sweetened or mixed do... 

Sponge pounds. 

Stationery, other than paper . 



Stones, rough or hewn tons. 

Straw platting pounds. 

Sugar: 

Refined and candy cwt. 

Unrefined do... 

Molasses do... 

Glucose do... 

Tallow and stearin do... 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured do... 

Manufactured, of all sorts do... 

Toys 

Varnish, not containing spirit 

Vegetables, raw 

Watches and parts thereof 

Wax cwt. 

Wine gallons. 

Wood: 

Hewn, of all sorts loads. 

Sawed or split do... 

Staves do... 

Furniture woods, and hard woods of all sorts tons. 

House frames, fittings, and joiners 1 work 

Wool, sheep or lambs' pounds. 

Woolen manufactures 

Zinc, crude tons. 

All other articles 



75,108 
239,621 

6,716 
308 

2,086 
16,043 
39,889 



1,834 



2.174 

50 

49,254 

9,876 

488,487 

164,955 



143,748 
90,500 



641,340 

7,760 

736,186 

202,832 

146,362,889 

384 



1,611 



141,428 
61,213 



1,632,168 
1,062,074 

119,840 

10,348 

104,758 



85,252,686 

3,860,622 

154,214 

345,352 

11,765 

811,852 



1,825 
242,924 

18,861 

1,928 

995,663 

1,518,918 

271,588 

408,601 

69,208,841 
8,017,084 



3,358 
178,589 

178,928 
689,390 
95,669 
97,343 



675,909 
"i3, 207" 



$633,570 
3,067,580 

949,350 
153,055 
250,070 

12,965 
899,145 
769, TIB 

13,896 



124,180 

7,405 

317.670 

757,780 

2,519,755 

210.060 

736,715 

3,83B, 010 

662,060 

868,580 

2,265,990 

303,335 

3,183,065 

85,530 

13,814,30 

37,665 

91,665 

397,170 

837,500 

607,165 

130,885 

2,028,9*0 

67,785 

218,955 

798,806 

886,145 

675,040 

1,140,110 

2,868,985 

8,810 

191,595 
349,820 
131,745 
866,760 
40,880 
60,110 

71,025 

«,1« 

1,120,625 

2,679.585 

1,203,085 

74,990 

9,301,206 

6,060,615 

96.630 

148,285 

464.550 

217,800 

70,365 

135,380 

8,887,855 
8,606,010 

702,855 
3,544,225 
8,152,350 

117,660 



1,058,785 
8,106.600 



Total . 



566, 208, 185 
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The increase in exports from the United Kingdom to the United 
States in 1897 was principally in the following articles: 

Hides, raw $450,000 

Wool: 

Sheep and lambs 8,000,000 

Noils, etc 2,500,000 

Spirits 360,000 

The chief decreases in exports to the United States from the United 
Kingdom were: 

Cycles, and parts of $800,000 

Machinery 1,800,000 

Metals: 

Iron, wrought and nn wrought 8,000,000 

Copper 85,000 



Trade with the United States. 

EXPORTS. 

[Produce and manufactures of United Kingdom.] 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Alkali cwt. 



.tons.. 



Horses number.. 

All other sorts 

Apparel and haberdashery 

Arms, ammunition, and military stores 

Bags and sacks, empty dozen.. 

Beer and ale barrels.. 

Bleaching materials cwt.. 

Books, printed do 

Caoutchouc, manufactures of 

Carriages, viz, cycles 

Cement 

Chemical products and preparations _„. 

Clay, unmanufactured tons.. 

Clocks, watches, and parts thereof 

Coal, cinders, and fuel tons.. 

Coal, products of (including naphtha, paraffin, paraffin oil, and 

petroleum) 

Cocoa or chocolate pounds.. 

Cordage and twine cwt.. 

Cotton yarn pounds.. 

Cottons, entered— 

By yard '. yards.. 

At value 

iBarthen and chinaware 

Fish, of all sorts s 

Flax and hemp, dressed and undressed cwt.. 

Furniture, cabinet and upholstery wares 

Glass manufactures. 



Hardware and cutlery cwt-. 

Hate of all sorts dozen.. 

Hides, raw cwt.. 

Implements and tools 

Instruments and apparatus: Surgical, anatomical, and scientific. 

Jute yarn pounds.. 

Jute manufactures: Piece goods yards.. 

Leather, wrought and unwrought 

Linen yarn pounds.. 

Linens, entered— 

By yard yards.. 

At value 

Machinery and mill work 

Manure tons.. 

Medicines, drugs, etc 

Metals: 

Iron, wrought and unwrought tons.. 

Copper, wrought and unwrought cwt.. 

Tin, unwrought do.... 

Unenumerated 

Oil and floor cloth square yards.. 

Painters 1 colors and materials 

Paper, of all sorts cwt.. 

Pickles, vinegar, sauces, etc 

Pictures .number.. 

Plate and plated wares 



1,985,400 
66 



893,800 
88,940 
754,800 
43,067 



66,720 
~95,"o64 



158,660 



280,500 

1,942 

1,627,200 

62,475,800 



85,286 



11,707 
25,268 
64,456 



876,800 
151,013,000 



1,000,100 
108,061,300 



11,477 



119,928 
2,602 
2,724 



2,254,200 
""i»,"527" 
874 



$2,198,580 

39,780 

52,665 
444,670 
107,870 

47,495 

798,980 

1,184,480 

1,527,885 

310,450 

121,540 

535,885 

3,090,815 

609,440 

67,100 
440,585 

544,470 
68,765 
15,125 

502,775 

7,541,230 

5,088,415 

8,252,545 

946,656 

684,690 

174,726 

601,740 

772,815 

188,890 

606,490 

105,925 

96,515 

19,705 

6,267,470 

916,185 

198,126 

9,629,305 

3,067,000 

1,408.840 

392,775 

192,786 

7,345,966 
84,170 
44,710 
306,710 
626,060 
695,755 
885,295 
906,375 
288,455 
88,615 
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Trade with the United State*— Continued. 
EXPORTS— Continued. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Potatoes 

Prints, engravings, drawings, etc 

Provisions (including meat) 

Rags and other paper-making materials. 

Saddlery and harness 

Salt. 



.cwt. 



.tons. 



Seeds, of all sorts , 

Silk: 

Thrown, twist, or yarn. 

Manufactures 

Skins and furs, of all sorts. . 
Soap. 



.tons. 
..cwt. 



Spirits, British and Irish 

Stationery, other than paper 

Stones and slates 

Sugar, refined and candy 

Telegraphic wares and apparatus 

Umbrellas and parasols 

Wool: 

Sheep and lambs' 

Noils, waste, combed or carded, and tops. 

Woolen and worsted yarn , 

Yarn, alpaca, mohair 

Woolens and worsted, entered— 

By yard 

At value 

All other articles 



cwt. 

.proof gallons. 



.cwt. 



.pounds. 

.....do... 
do... 



.yards. 



Total. 



24,700 



32, 881 



03,678 
17,839 



28,600 
381,606 



144,771 



33,735,900 

11,941,500 

. 745,200 

309,900 

50,814,100 



%2S 

78,290 

68,275 
988, M0 
181,900 
472,025 
132,880 



802,960 
3,272,805 
8E7.545 
8W.2W 
298,670 
212.936 
364,980 
SB, 675 
29,190 

6,191,425 

2,964,835 

860,175 

139,140 

16,869.635 

867.795 

4,084,110 



104,973,155 



In articles of foreign and colonial merchandise exported to the 
United States, in 1897, from the United Kingdom, increases are chiefly 
observable in — 

China and earthen ware $400,000 

Feathers 550,000 

Flowers, artificial 290,000 

Hides, raw 3,000,000 

Lace 850,000 

Skins, goat, sheep, and all sorts 2,000,000 

Wool, alpaca, sheep, lambs 15,000,000 

There were decreases in — 

Coffee '. 650,000 

Hemp 1,200,000 

Strawplatting : 3,000,000 

Trade with the United States. 

EXPORTS. 
[Foreign and colonial merchandise.] 



Article. 



Quantity 



Value. 



Animals, horses number. 

Art, works of 

Bristles pounds. 

Caoutchouc ,. cwt- 

Chemical manufactures and products 

China and earthen ware cwt. 

Cocoa pounds. 

Coffee cwt. 

Cork: 

Unmanufactured tons. 

Manufactured - pounds. 

Cotton: 

Raw cwt. 

Manufactures 



24 



366.769 
96,525 



94,007 

8,009,190 

13,4*1 



488,477 
349,917 



MM 



S.096 
208,606 
4,004,370 
287,755 
798,470 
888,716 
200,230 

100,010 
114,799 

4,097.796 
132,386 
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Trade with the United States— Continued. 
EXPORTS— Continued. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Drugs: 

Bark, Peruvian 

Opium 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing or tanning stuffs: 

Cutch and gambler 

Indigo 

Sumach 

Unenumerated 

Farinaceous substances 

Feathers, ornamental 

Pish r cured or salted 

Flax, dressed, undressed, and tow 

Flowers, artificial 

Fruit: 

Almonds 

Fig and fig cake 

Grapes, raw 

Nuts used as fruit 

Oranges and lemons 

Raisins 

Unenumerated, dried 

Preserved without sugar, other than dried. 
Gum: 

Lac. seed, stick, or dye 

All other sorts 

Gutta-percha 

Hair: 

Goats' hair or wool 

All other sorts 

Hemp, dressed, undressed, and tow 

Hides, raw 

Iron ore 

Ivory: Teeth, elephants', etc 

Jute . 



cwt. 

.pounds. 



.tons, 
.cwt. 
.tons. 
..do... 



.pounds. 

cwt. 

tons. 



, cwt. 

do... 

.bushels. 



..barrels. 

cwt. 

do... 

.pounds. 



..cwt. 
.do... 
.do... 



.pounds. 



Manufactures 

Lace -- 

Leather: 

Dressed and undressed 

Manufactures 

Linen manufactures 

Matches 

Metals: 

Copper, wrought and unwrought 

Iron, bar, etc 

Steel, unwrought 

Iron and steel manufactures— 

Socles, and parts of 
achinery 

Unenumerated 

ig or sheet 

Tin, in blocks, ingots, bars, or Blabs 

Unenumerated, unwrought 

Mica and talc 

Nuts, other sorts, unenumerated, not fruit . 
Oil: 

Cocoanut 

Olive 

Palm 

Chemical, essential, or perfumed 

Onions 

Ore, unenumerated 

Paper making materials 

Perfumery 

Plumbago 

Precious stones, unset 

Quicksilver 

Rice. 



.tons. 
..cwt. 
.tons. 
..cwt. 
.tons. 



.cwt. 



.tons, 
.do... 
.do... 



..cwt. 
.tons, 
.cwt. 
.tons. 
..cwt. 



cwt. 

tons. 

cwt. 

..pounds, 
.bushels. 

tons. 

do ... 

..pounds. 
tons. 



.pounds. 
cwt. 



Clover and grass 

Flax or linseed 

Garden 

Unenumerated, for expressing oil . 

Unenumerated, not for oil 

Shells of ali sorts 

Silk: 

Knubs or husks 

Raw 

Manufactures 



do... 

.quarters. 
...pounds 
.quarters. 
cwt. 



cwt. 

.pounds. 



7,806 
184.357 



»85l 
14,785 

1,586 
25,431 



188,904 
80,626 
3,265 



22,288 
10,195 
25,599 



557,463 

1.933 

105,184 

5,413,799 

48,086 

27,455 

675 

1,128,500 



4,834 

212,222 

3,432 

615 

8,740 



64,655 



149 
10,354 
1,953 



133,978 

470 

192,591 

101 

2,798 



45,163 

1,417 

35,739 

366,111 

236,010 

2,899 

18.490 

26,297 

1,606 



63.750 
164,878 

2,901 
11.563 
488,526 
18,914 
51,330 



3,497 
446 



J 71, 410 
16,030 
794,365 

310,930 
1,223,280 
66,590 
121,260 
85,865 
1,612,825 
428,215 
517,335 
318,195 

386,765 
59,600 
61,185 
125,615 
586,135 
11,770 
352,965 
511,300 

938,095 
487,670 
32,245 

307,915 

813,125 

514,100 

2,343,605 

77,085 

166,605 

525,515 

4,276,866 

1,959,070 

2,611,290 
199,480 



220,860 

88,130 
511,990 
112,780 

35,305 
43,995 

436,590 

27,010 

2,952,440 

158,640 
99,515 
65,655 

275,456 

240,505 

181,045 

141,675 

181,640 

142,935 

605,105 

68,605 

74,540 

465.720 

29,960 

364,235 

23,370 
98,040 
86,355 
156,126 
133,950 
718,225 

101,146 

1,420 

126,835 
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Trade with the United States — Continued, 
EXPORTS— Continued. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Skins: 

Goat, undressed ... 

Sheep 

Furs of all sorts 

Spices of all sorts 

Spirits, not sweetened . 

Sponge 

Stones, rough or hewn . 

Straw platting 

Sugar, unrefined 

Tallow and stearin 

Tea. 



Tobacco, unmanufactured 

Toys 

Vegetables, unenumerated 

Wood: Furniture, veneers, and hardwood. 
Wool: 

Alpaca, yicuna, and llama 

Sheep or lambs 

Other kinds and flocks 

Woolen rags (not for manure) 

Woolen manufactures 

All other articles 



number. 

do... 

do.- 

pounds. 

.proof gallons. 

pounds. 

tons. 

pounds. 



do... 

.pouuds. 
..\J.do... 



.gallons. 
...tons 



.pounds. 

do... 

do... 

tons. 



Total 

Total of British and foreign exports . 



11,875.88 
3,087.700 

11,399,025 

12,200,709 

33.026 

23,330 

3,737 

676,200 

240.893 

2.769 

4,626,337 

170,204 



26,662 
3,456 

399,300 

155.230,900 

976,116 

560 



$4,545,990 
969,266 
966,270 
849.610 
49.060 
59,735 
106,105 



9,< 
1,(01.505 
59,005 
37,2* 
10.25? 
124,905 
282,305 

118,140 

16,571.865 

129,996 

56,096 

1.577.565 

2.110,685 



84.696, 430 



189,669,565 



SHIPPING. 



Number and net tonnage of iron, steel, and wooden sailing and steam vessels buUt 
%n the United Kingdom for foreigners. 





I Sailing. 


Steam. 


Total 




I Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


War ! 1 


55 
22,916 


14 
142 


9.432 
130,027 


15 
214 


9,487 


Mercantile 


1 » 


152.943 


Total 


73 

1 


22,971 


156 | 139,459 


229 


162,430 



Total number and tonnage of ttessels registered under the merchant shipping acts 
belonging to the United Kingdom. 





Sailing vessels. Steam vessels. 


Total 




Number. 


Tonnage. .Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. Tonnage. 


1897 


11,911 
12,274 


2,589,570 
2,735,976 


8,590 
8,522 


6,363,601 
6,284,306 


20,501 
20,796 


8, 953, in 
9.020,262 


1896 




Increase 






68 


79,295 


1 


Decrease . 


363 


146,406 


296 ! «T ill 




1 




' 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Since the last report, made in 1897, a new railway running into 
London from the midlands has been opened to mineral traffic This 
is the Great Central Railway, which, as its name implies, will form, 
when fully opened, another and a more direct link between the mid- 
land towns and the metropolis. No other lines of railway of impor- 
tance have been completed. 
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In regard to the postal rates, the only notable change is that on 
Christmas Day (December 25, 1898), penny (2 cents) postage will be 
introduced throughout the British Empire, with the exception of 
Australia. It is anticipated that this change will result in a consider- 
able loss to the revenue for some time to come, but the enormous 
increase in communication that will follow will, it is expected, ulti- 
mately add to the revenue. 

It is announced that the Canadian Steamship Company, of Grace- 
church street, London, is about to provide a fast steamship service 
between Milford Haven and Paspebiac, an ice-free port on Chaleurs 
Bay, Canada. It is stated that the venture has been organized by the 
Great Western Railway Company, of England, which has for years 
been endeavoring to establish a trans- Atlantic connection with Mil- 
ford Haven (Pembrokeshire, Wales). The new service, it is claimed, 
will mean a saving, in distance at sea, of 150 miles, as compared with 
the Liverpool route, and in time, of two days. 

The first vessel, the Gaspesia, will leave Milford Haven on Decem- 
ber 7, 1898, to be followed by the Paspebiac, on December 15, 1898. 

It is also announced that Messrs. Elder Dempster & Co., of Liver- 
pool, are building six steamers for a biweekly service between Mon- 
treal and Bristol next summer. 

Wm. M. Osborne, 

London, November, 1898, Consul- General. 



BIRMINGHAM. 1 

The commercial relations of the United States with Great Britain 
and other great trading nations are changing bo rapidly, and the 
changes are so much in favor of every home interest, that one hesi- 
tates when giving even the simple facts for fear of seeming to indulge 
in exaggeration. I shall therefore limit myself to the statements, first, 
that in my opinion there is hardly a single line of American manu- 
facture of articles, used also in other countries, as well as many novel 
things not known elsewhere, but could be profitably exported if proper 
steps for its introduction were taken, and if careful, slow, reasonable, 
and common-sense methods of sale were adopted; second, I must add 
that, while I believe we are the best manufacturers in the world, lam 
also convinced that we are the poorest traders, and this is impressed 
upon me over and over again every day in my correspondence with 
American merchants and manufacturers and in my observations of the 
way they are handling the new export trade and of their endeavors 
to get into it; third, it is my idea that American export trade is rolling 
up like a snowball because of a 50 per cent superiority in manufac- 
turing knowledge and natural resources, and despite a 15 to 30 per 
cent inferiority in trading knowledge, a heavy percentage of unwill- 
ingness to learn foreign trading customs, and a still greater percentage 
of lack of foreign merchant facilities and organization. If a small 
portion of the vast sum of money in the United States now seeking 
investment could be employed in some form of export scheme to handle 
American goods, we would soon be able to record a greater export of 
American goods than of the raw products of the soil, though to-day we 
are boasting of an excess of manufactured exports over the manufac- 
tured imports. Instead of summarizing the conditions I see here, I 



1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898, 
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offer the following clippings from British publications, selected some- 
what at random from many in my possession, and illustrating the keen 
appreciation here of what our competition means and may mean: 

[From the Birmingham Daily MaiL] 

By cheaper methods of production, America is overtaking ns in more than one 
department of manufacture. Startling to the Midlands are the figures published 
to-day concerning nails. Statistics show that the exportation of wire nails from 
the United States has grown from 1,547,078 pounds in the fiscal year 1888 to 
22,894,099 pounds in the fiscal year 1898. The growth, which has been phenome- 
nal ever since the beginning, has been especially so in the last two or three years. 
In 1895, the exportations were 4,367,267 pounds; in 1896, 8,031,927 pounds, thus 
practically doubling in one year; and in 1898, 22,894,099 pounds, showing a similar 
gain in the last two years, the exports of 1898 being five times more than in 1895. 
This is not very pleasant, when one puts it side by side with the fate of the nail 
trade in the Midlands. Moreover, Chicago has become the seat of an iron-bedstead 
industry that threatens to defy competition, the United States generally is knock- 
ing even Germany out in the manufacture of cheap boots, and, besides this, 
American steel rails are being sent to Ireland and Bombay, while the estimates 
sent in for the supply of plates for the construction of a 6,000-ton ship show that 
in accepting an American contract there will be an economy of $10,000, as com- 
pared with the lowest English tender. 

[From the British Iron and Coal Trades Review.] 

The wonderful achievements of the United States in the way of reducing the 
costs of the production of iron and steel form the subject of one of several articles 
that have been written for the Review by a high authority. These figures supply 
the most obvious answer to the now almost daily question, as to how the United 
States has succeeded in bringing costs of production down to such a low level 
with nominally high labor costs and long transportation still a part of its daily 
lot. It appears that the labor cost of producing the crucible steel that was man- 
ufactured m the United States between 1860 and 1865 was about £15 ($72.99) per 
ton, against probably not more than 10s. ($2.43) per ton at the present time, and 
that between 1880 and 1890, the labor cost of producing a ton of pig iron, speak- 
ing generally, had been reduced more than one-half, while in some States the 
average annual output of pig iron per employee at the furnaces had more than 
trebled. All this, however, is not any more wonderful than the revolution that 
has been brought about in the cost of raw materials. It seems but yesterday 
when Lake Superior ores, delivered at works in Pennsylvania, cost 80s. to 35s. 
($7.29 to $8.51) per ton, whereas the same ores cost to-day about 15s. ($3.65), more 
or less. Most of us can remember when coke cost 30s. ($7.29) per ton delivered at 
Chicago, while the same fuel at present costs 12s. to 15s. ($2.92 to $3.65) similarly 
delivered. The wage cost of producing a ton of pig iron at the furnaces at Pitts- 
burg or Chicago was equal to 20s. ($4.86) less than a quarter of a century ago, 
whereas to-day in the best regulated works it costs 2s. to 3s. (49 to 73 cents). In 
most other items of cost, similar economies and reductions have been effected. It 
has been the union of more efficient labor, more economical transport, and in- 
creased competition among mine owners that has enabled this remarkable change 
to be effected. 

Twenty years ago, mine owners were hardly satisfied with less than 10s. ($3.43) 
per ton profit on the highest grades of ore. To-day, they will gratefully accept less 
than a shilling (24 cents). The business is nevertheless a prosperous one, because 
the mine owner has substituted small profits on a large output for large profits 
on a small output, and is doing a sounder and more healthy business. The same 
remarks apply to the pi$-iron maker, the coke manufacturer, and the producer of 
finished descriptions of iron and steel. This tendency to look to larger yields and 
smaller profit has not reached finality. It has been manifested in a marked manner 
in the recent combinations of works and mines, and in the growing disposition to 
get rid of all extraneous sources of expenditure. In all branches or business alike 
it is a fundamental axiom that the larger the scale of operations, the cheaper the 
possible costs of production. The United States has given practical expression to 
this principle on the largest possible scale, and thus, and thus only, has it been able 
to place itself in the front rank of iron-producing nations. 

The success of our American friends has been due to their vigorous and persistent 
attention to elements of business administration, which have been less effectively 
developed at home. The first of these has been a more complete control of the con- 
ditions of labor, based upon a generous recognition of the principle that nominally 
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high-priced labor is not necessarily the most expensive. The second has been the 
command of extensive economical and competitive means of transportation. The 
third has been the substitution of combination for competition wherever possible. 
The fourth has been the practical application of the old rule that if you want to 
produce cheaply, you must produce on a large scale. There are other lessons incul- 
cated by American experience for those who are capable of reading between the 
lines. Unfortunately, British manufacturers are often so situated that they can 
not effectively apply all these lessons, but we can not help thinking that they might 
do so to a larger extent than they have hitherto done. 

[Prom the Birmingham Daily Post.] 

How rapidly the trade [of the United States] is developing and how formidable 
it is becoming for other mercantile nations, has been pointed out in these columns 
lately on more than one occasion, and additional light is shed upon the subject by 
some information which will be found in our commercial pages to-day. Up to a 
comparatively recent period the manufacturers of the United States, however 
enterprising and well equipped, were formidable only in their own country. In 
neutral markets the only American products that met us were, with few excep- 
tions, of the agricultural class. Within the last few years, however, the trade 
relations of the two countries have undergone an enormous change, which is not 
at all to our advantage, and both in textile and metallurgical products, the Ameri- 
cans are now doing a great and rapidly growing export trade, which has already 
invaded to some extent our home markets. 

According to the annual report of the American Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
for the year 1896-97 ! we find that whereas in 1892 the agricultural exports of 
the United States, out of a total of over $800,000,000, constituted 79 per cent of 
the whole, against 16 per cent of manufactured goods, in 1897 the exports increased 
to over $1,000,000,000, of which agricultural products constituted only 66 per cent 
to 27 per cent of manufactured goods. Among the latter may be mentioned more 
particularly manufactures of iron and steel, wood, copper, cotton, and leather, 
scientific instruments, agricultural implements, clocks and watches, carriages, 
and railway cars. We know from our own experience in the Midlands how 
greatly the imports of American iron and steel into this country have increased in 
the last few years, and we can quite believe the statistics presented as to the 
growth of American manufacturing industry in the cut and wire nail, metallic 
bedstead, and leather- working trades. According to the figures relating to the 
nail industry, it would seem that the price of wire nails in the United States has 
lately fallen to 2 cents a pound, as compared to 10 cents a few years ago, and cut 
nails are offered at about £14 14s. ($71.54) per ton. These are certainly facts 
which give pause to our manufacturers and their work people, and impress upon 
the former the need of more economical methods of production, better organiza- 
tion, and a closer subdivision of labor, and upon the latter a more liberal and more 
elastic code of trade-union rules, if we are to hold our own against the invasion of 
American industry and obtain the full benefit of the "open-door " policy which is 
now extending in so many parts of the world. 

PIG IRON. 

American pig iron is coming into British ports in increasingly large 
quantities. It may be fairly assumed that this trade has passed 
beyond the tentative stage and is now established on a genuinely 
healthy basis. Within the past fiscal year the transition was made, 
with the result that to-day, in parts of England, there is an actual 
demand for American pig. This state of affairs may be contrasted 
with that of only a few months ago, when American salesmen expe- 
rienced the greatest difficulty in placing even trial orders. 

The good quality of our Southern coke iron has been amply demon- 
strated, and to-day it is recognized as the equal of the best brands of 
Scotch and English iron, and superior to makes of part mine and 
cinder pigs. 

The Midland counties consume large lots of American iron, chiefly 
forge grades. This is natural, because the principal industry of the 

1 See Review of the Worlds Commerce, 1896-97, p. 20. 
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Black country is the manufacture of merchant bars and sheets. Prob- 
ably, three-fifths of the iron plants in this district are rolling mills 
and puddling furnaces. In .this district alone, iron from the United 
States is now coming in at the rate of about 2,000 tons a month, roughly 
speaking. 

In the northern counties, where textile and cotton machinery and 
machinery castings of all kinds are made, the foundry grades are con- 
sumed in larger proportion than forge pigs; but all grades give satis- 
faction, irrespective of the quality of work to be turned out. 

Birmingham and the Midlands are, for geographical reasons, diffi- 
cult markets for the sale of American iron. Lying inland so far from 
the chief port of entry — Liverpool — the railway rates for American 
iron are excessively high. Shippers to the Midlands are at the mercy 
of a single canal company, practically operated by the railway com- 
panies and affording little or no competition. Delivered prices in the 
Black country are out of all proportion to the importance of the dis- 
trict as an iron-consuming center. Despite these obstacles of high 
inland freight, American forge pigs find a comparatively ready market 
in this locality. The matter of high inland rates, both on raw mate- 
rials from the seaboard and on finished products outward bound, has 
engaged the attention of the ironmasters in this section, and several 
conferences have been had with the railway companies, but with no 
practical results. 

Formerly, a disparity in prices between English and American irons 
in favor of the latter was the only reason for a sale here of American 
pig, but the recent rise in the American market has served to show 
that even when Alabama iron is higher than British native brands, it 
can still find a market and that its place here is permanent. 

Very little of the foundry iron from our Northern States comes into 
England, the great bulk of the trade being in Southern — chiefly Ala- 
bama — iron, and the heavy movement of this tonnage is confined to 
the cotton season, when low freight rates for carriage across the 
Atlantic are obtained, because pig iron serves admirably as ballast to 
ships bulging with light-weight cotton. 

Some quantities of Lake Superior charcoal iron for malleable prac- 
tice, chilled rolls, cast-iron car wheels, etc., have been successfully 
sold in England. 

REWARDS FOR THE PIONEER IN BRITISH TRADE. 

Nowhere does the pioneer- in a trade who conducts his business on 
persistent, careful, and honest lines get his just reward so certainly 
as in Great Britain. Nowhere else is fair dealing of more value, yet 
in no country is it harder to get a start. A man once your customer, 
you can reasonably calculate he will continue your customer, if satis- 
faction is given and there are no violent changes in trade conditions, 
and a fraction of a cent will not lure him away or tempt him to make 
doubtful experiments with new material. The Americans first in 
England with desirable and high-grade pig iron have established a 
business which they can count upon as their own, and those pig-iron 
men who have been waiting to see results, can not come over here now 
and capture even a portion of the hard-earned business by underbid- 
ding, for a slight cut will not do it and the margin is too close for a 
big drop in price. They may offer similar grades and give chemical 
comparisons, but they will find that brands known here have a good 
will which is invaluable, and that they must begin at the bottom of a 
ladder with somebody ahead of them. 
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The great mercantile houses here who, on the doctrine of chances, 
financed the American early efforts to sell a good grade pig iron, 
thinking that there might be a business development which they 
could control when they wished to do so, find now that they have little 
to say in the matter; that because of their early lack of attention and 
their careless attitude they missed seeing the crisis, and must now be 
content to accept their small per centum and get that only as long as 
the home concerns find it convenient to give it to them. 

In the same way, the home firm must recognize the rights of the 
American salesman it sends here for pioneer work. In the represent- 
ative, particularly one from a foreign house and if he is a bright 
American, the British manufacturer sees the firm; his is the entree, 
that difficult point of attainment here. The customer belongs to the 
salesman, who is held almost personally responsible; and it is very 
unfortunate to represent a house which does not fill an order with 
exactness. 

ONE GOOD WAY TO INAUGURATE A FOREIGN BUSINESS. 

In a report printed in Consular Reports for October 1 1 called atten- 
tion to the dangerous haste with which American manufacturers 
granted exclusive agencies for continental Europe and Great Britain, 
when they were personally sought by well-accredited foreigners who 
represented houses of undoubted financial responsibility, frequently 
ready to pay 70, 80, or 90 per cent on consignments, or even as a 
tempting bait, "cash f. o. b., New York." I urged that they take 
time for investigation and satisfy themselves that the motive behind 
such a proposition was not an intention to control and hamper a 
possible future competitor, and to buy American styles in merely 
♦5,000 orders, while efforts would be made to sell foreign adaptations 
of the articles. I stated I knew there was a great deal of such trick- 
ery practiced against Americans, and gave an instance. 

Consuls warn, warn, warn, until they become very tiresome, and 
we see that the initial export efforts of American manufacturers are 
beset with so many difficulties, no matter what plans are formed or 
directions taken, that we despair of offering suggestions; and Ameri- 
can export trade, because of the excellence of our manufactures, is 
growing so rapidly, despite every obstacle, including bad trading 
methods, that it will all come right in the end. There has, however, 
been much dearly bought experience, and the tiresome consular 
warnings have without doubt saved many Americans from the pit- 
falls of others in different lines. 

Failure in export efforts is nearly always due to American impa- 
tience, to unwillingness to accept new trade conditions, and to reluc- 
tance to make special styles. Salesmen are not given time to build 
up a new business. The slowness of the foreigner to take up new 
things is not believed when the salesmen, whose whole interest is the 
home interest, report it, and their advice is unheeded, and the fact 
that it took time to build up the original home business is forgotten. 
In most cases, it is senseless to expect a profit the first year. Build- 
ing up a foreign business is as much an investment, requiring time 
and money, as is the building of a new wing to a factory. 

My observation is, that the great successes in foreign trade have 
been made through the big merchant firms, with ample capital and 
willingness to assume all financial responsibility, when the arrange- 
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ment is a commission one, and when any effort these firms may make 
is supplemented by the hard work of American salesmen, whose pay 
comes from the home houses, while the orders they get go to the com- 
mission merchant. This looks somewhat like paying a commission 
to the merchant for services which are not rendered ; but there is an 
independence and safety in this plan which can be obtained in no 
other way, and the introductions, absolutely necessary in business 
here, are almost worth the commission. Besides, the knowledge of 
credits, freight rates, customs duties, dock and insurance charges 
possessed by the merchant firm is again worth a commission, and the 
financing, warehousing, packing facilities, branch agency sales, local 
sales, and foreign indents are incidental advantages to such a con- 
nection; all prove its value. 

With your own salesmen, or even with one energetic salesman, 
keen-eyed to your interest, it makes little difference how apathetic 
the merchants are; some business will be done for you. 

Test the first strong house which bids for an exclusive agency. 
Offer an exclusive contract for a term of years; but retain, in a care- 
fully worded paragraph, the right to supplement the merchant's efforts 
by sending your own salesmen, who are to work in harmony with the 
merchant firm, yet to be subject to your orders. Make the commis- 
sion less when your men are in the field, during the introductory and 
educational campaign period, and larger when they are recalled; but 
retain also the right to make the decision when that period shall end. 
Sell all goods through your agents, and never sneak a commission 
from them. Live up to the spirit as well as the letter of your con- 
tract, and you will have an excellent foreign arrangement. If the 
goods can be sold, your American salesmen will sell them, and the 
merchant firm will never refuse a commission; and if they attempt 
to hinder your business by neglecting to forward goods promptly, or 
in any other small way, your agent is on the spot, and the merchant 
firm has broken the contract, and you are free from the "exclusive" 
arrangement. 

Most of the successful businesses here in American automatic 
machinery and pig iron have been built on these lines. The foreign 
adaptation trick did not work against them, because their own man 
kept the home houses posted on requirements. One great American 
concern, which has sold over 4,000 costly automatic machines in this 
neighborhood alone, has the best little machine shop in this city, 
where it can set up and display machines, and make the tool parts of 
the American-built machines to suit the requirements of the metal 
stock used here ; yet, it still pays some commissions to the big machinery 
house it originally dealt with, and "all's grist that grinds in its mill." 

If you have a small article which would not justify you in the 
expense of sending a salesman, there are good merchants here who 
will deal fairly with you, if the article is of the best and cheapest; 
and every once in a while, some energetic young man in one of these 
establishments sees the opening for an article and. becomes sole agent 
for it. Some of the oldest New York importing firms are now doing 
a growing export business, their buying connections abroad becoming 
selling agents for American goods. One firm first brought iron imple- 
ments here without handles, having the handles put on in the United 
States, and then began to sell to the manufacturer of the iron parts the 
American wooden handles. As he manufactured extensively, where 
the English firm formerly had a monthly bill to settle with him the bal- 
ance was soon the other way, and it had established a return business 
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and now sells many kinds of American wooden handles, is in search 
of two or three special kinds, and the Birmingham house is becoming 
an American goods importing concern. I know some American sales- 
men who started out for themselves who are now building up mer- 
chant businesses of their own, and, while possessed of very little capi- 
tal, are hard working and reliable, and will, I hope, be successful. An 
Englishman and an American make good partners. I am frequently 
asked to recommend agents, and I give preference to those who rec- 
ognize the rising tide of American export trade and are eager to take 
advantage of it. In fact, so keen are many in search for new things 
of American manufacture, that I can freely give trade tips on good 
things to bring here, in exchange for information I need, and which 
takes time and is difficult to get. A tip to try "hard" coffin furni- 
ture is certainly an equivalent for a list of reliable dealers in bee- 
keeper's supplies, with their relative standing indicated by X Y Z, 
for which information I may have an American demand. 

SPECIAL MACHINE TOOLS. 

The great cycle boom was responsible for the introduction into 
Great Britain and on the European continent of American automatic 
machinery. Before that boom, an American machinery salesman 
could not get a hearing, and it was considered impertinent and pre- 
sumptuous to claim that we could make better machinery than the 
older nations could. We were not thoroughly aware of it ourselves; 
had we but realized it, we might have competed for foreign trade in 
manufactured goods ten years earlier. Ingenious and inventive our- 
selves, we were also adaptable and imitative, and in our extensive 
travels we had picked up good ideas everywhere, until we had accu- 
mulated the largest store of the world's knowledge in mechanics. It 
took the opportunity for comparison offered us at the Chicago World's 
Fair for us to become acquainted with our own mechanical eminence 
and power. 

The idea that there was even an Old World trade for the United 
States was realized by machinery manufacturers first; but it was the 
bicycle boom which gave them the entree of European factories, and 
their tremendous sales might have been unfortunate, but for the fact 
that foreign workmen do not get the results from machines that Ameri- 
can workmen do, and that our manufacturers use improvements in 
machinery more readily than the foreigner. There are many factories 
in the Birmingham consular district which have, in the last two years, 
put in the first new machinery they have bought in a generation, and 
it was only the example of the bicycle concerns which stirred them up 
to do it. Many bicycle firms started to fit out new factories with no 
antiquated appliances; American machinery was superior and Ameri- 
can machinery was bought. 

The manufacture of bicycles created a special demand for machin- 
ery for rapidly producing small parts, these parts to be accurate so 
as to permit interchangeability. This demand made an opening in 
this great bicycle manufacturing center for various makes of Ameri- 
can machines, of both the automatic and the hand types, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars' worth were put into factories here with 
the most satisfactory results. The bicycle trade has passed the high- 
water-mark period and is settling to a normal business stage; it is 
thus probable that there will be very little new machinery demanded 
in this line, and American manufacturers of screw machines are giv- 
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ing attention to general engineering works, where, while there are 
already many American machines, there is great need for and oppor- 
tunity to sell many more. 

It would naturally be assumed that, after such an excellent period 
of sale, our manufacturers who have been so successful in exporting 
machinery would have a trade system beyond criticism; but this is 
not the case, if the testimony of their most experienced representa- 
tives is to be credited. These believe that much more business could 
have been done, and that there is great room for reform in methods; 
and when I ask them what is wanted, they give, in all seriousness, 
advice that at first seems intended for an entirely new line of export 
endeavor. They claim that the heads of even the big machinery con- 
cerns consider the export business as the place for the exercise of a 
little personal vanity, and take it into their special care, with the result 
that, having other multitudinous duties, much is neglected. They 
think some one membr of the firm should devote himself to the for- 
eign business, in its office side, and keep in close touch with the agents 
abroad; that one of the expert machinists, with wide experience in 
foreign markets, should be called home and put in charge of the con- 
struction of all machines intended for export. They claim that an 
expert machinist who has studied prevailing conditions abroad would 
in certain cases see the advantage of altering details in construction, 
and would adapt machines and tools to get better results. 

While wo were talking about it, one of these representatives said: 

The low grades of the stock and lubricants in general use in this district caused 
trouble in starting some classes of machines, which arrived here equipped with 
exactly the same kind of tools they were fitted with for use in our home shops. No 
class of machinery has been more hampered by the poor stock they were required 
to work than the various types of screw machines. The spring chucks used in 
these machines irake it advisable for purchasers to get bar stock, which is some- 
where near true in section and comparatively straight in length. In some instances, 
I have had machine customers who would buy stock true and even in quality and 
get the very b;>st results Irom the very start; but in other cases, the stock they wish 
to use here is such as to make it necessary to alter the style of turning tools fur- 
nished with the machines, if the proper amount and quality of work is to be pro- 
duced. If I have to make alterations after a tool arrives at a shop, it causes an 
expensive delay and is totally unnecessary, as our builders at home should thor- 
oughly consider the conditions under which the tool will be expected to work here, 
and should fit it up accordingly. Traveling representatives should be instructed to 
obtain all necessary details as to materials likely to be used, and when forwarding 
orders to the home office, should give full particulars for the guidance of those 
fitting up the machine. It should never be taken for granted that because, with a 
certain arrangement of tools, the machines give satisfaction in any American shop, 
the same arrangement will be adapted for foreign trade. 

The salesmen complain that the home concerns having practical 
men in foreign districts do not adopt, as readily as they should, their 
suggestions as to what will be likely to produce the best results. The 
skilled mechanics who come over here from American shops to set up 
these machines and instruct the operators in their use are in the very 
best possible situation to study conditions, and their recommendations 
should have weight at home. 

This tone of complaint and criticism was so surprising and seemed 
to me so important, that I obtained the following interview with one 
of the brightest and best salesmen and most expert machinists I have 
met here. First, he dealt with screw-machine tools, as follows: 

STOCK UNEVEN IN SIZE. 

In American shops, where round stock is being run in a machine, the bushing 
box tool is a popular type. For round, true stock, this tool, having a guide bush 
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ahead of the catting tool, is all right; but this style should never be put into 
machines coming into this district, unless the builder of the machine is positive 
that the proper stock is going to be used in it. 

This question of box tools should be carefully considered when fitting up a 
machine coming to this vicinity. As is well known, to insure good results from 
a bushing box tool of the type I mentioned before— that is. one having a bushing 
guide ahead of the turning tool— the material to be run must be perfectly round 
and dead to size, each bar of stock being exactly the same diameter as the preced- 
ing bar; and the bars must be practically straight in length. Where stock con- 
taining these qualities is to be used, these box tools will give good satisfaction, as 
the guide bush, l>eing made to take the stock at a good running fit, will support 
it steadily while it is being operated on by the turning tool or tools, as the case 
maybe. 

I know many instances where people putting in these machines have bought 
stock to run in them which is of such an uneven nature that it has made the satis- 
factory operation of box tools of the above type impossible. I could not do any- 
thing with them myself. It would not be considered possible to run hexagon or 
square material in one of these tools and obtain good results; yet, much of the 
stock put into them to run is as near hexagon as it is round. Taking into consid- 
eration this fact, that such a large proportion of the bar material used in this 
vicinity is of a most uneven kind, I would advise our home shops, in fitting up 
machines coming here, to avoid the use of box tools which have a guide in front 
of a cutting tool, except in cases where it is absolutely certain that proper material 
is going to oe run in the machine. 

STOCK UNEVEN IN QUALITY. 

Not only is much of the stock here uneven in size, but it is uneven in quality as 
well; that is, in a single bar of material there may be some section that will work 
nicely in the tool, while the other portions of the same bar may be very hard or, 
on the other hand, very soft— so much so as to be spongy and to tear out under 
the cutting tool instead of cutting properly. In cases where very heavy cuts 
have had to be taken by the roughing box tool, this material of a spongy nature 
has sometimes torn out to such a depth that the finishing tool would not remove 
these rough places, and leave a smooth and even surface on the work. 

I have round it necessary, in some jobs of the kind, to alter the back rests or 
steady rests in a roughing box tool, to allow the roughing tool to take a lighter cut 
and leave more stock for the finishing tool to remove. By this means, the bad 
spots caused by the poor stock tearing have been removed and a good surface left 
on the finished piece. As these alterations are often necessary, box tools having 
adjustable steady rests are much to be preferred to those having solid or nonad- 
jnsting rests, as in some works here, it is a difficult matter to find means of prop- 
erly making alterations in a solid rest. Of course, with the adjustable kind, it is 
as easy to set for one depth of cut as for any other. 

PROPER TEMPER OP CUTTING TOOUS. 

Another point to be carefully looked after at home is the proper tempering of 
cutting tools which are to be used here. Many tools, of a degree of hardness to 
secure the best results on the material run in machines in America, will not "stand 
up " on some of the stock here, and have to be rehardened. Taps and dies, forming 
tools and counterbores, etc., should all be hardened with the fact in mind that 
their work over here will be harder than at home. 

BORE CHUCKS AND FEED TUBES IN ENGLISH SIZES. 

Many screw machines have been sent to this district, with chucks and feed 
tubes bored to the nearest sixty-fourth above the size of the finished model. This 
is quite right where American bright stock is to be used, as it can be obtained in 
sizes varying by sixty-fourths; but my experience is that it is practically impossi- 
ble to find English stock in sizes by sixty-fourths, as most makers of steel vary 
their sizes by thirty-seconds or sixteenths. As a consequence, I have had to 
replace many chucks with others bored to take a size of stock obtainable here. 
Some chucks have even come here bored to odd decimal sizes, and this invariably 
means a delay, and often, serious trouble. 

A CERTAIN DEGREE OF ACCURACY REQUIRED. 

Considerable time and expense might be saved in the fitting up of special tools, 
if the home shop were informed as to what degree of accuracy was required on 
that particular piece. As a case in point, a manufacturer in this district placed 
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an order with an American firm for an automatic machine to be fitted np for 
making steel bushes. The representative who received the order, not going into 
the question as to what quality of work was required, sent the model across to the 
firm, who proceeded to fit up the job in accordance with its usual custom on that 
class of work. It arranged the machine to accurately turn the outside of the 
stock, and finish the hole in the center of piece to size, by the use of reamers, and 
produced work exactly to model. The machine, rigged up with expensive tools 
and full set of extra tools as well, arrived duly and was put in operation, pro- 
ducing an accurate job. A few days later the American representative, calling 
there, noticed that the outside turning tools and the reamers had been removed 
from the machine and it was simply performing the operation of drilling and 
cutting off the bushes. Upon his inquiring as to the cause of the removal of the 
tools especially made for producing accuracy in the work, the manager of the 
concern pointed to a row of English hand machines, operated by girls, drilling and 
cutting off the same style of bush, and told him that if he should send work as 
produced on the automatic, dead to size, along with the work from the other 
machines to his customers, they would reject all the bushes made on the old 
machines. In other words, the machine as arranged did too good work for him, 
and the cost of getting out the special tools might as well have been saved, had 
the representative been informed as to what sort of a job was wanted. 

And not only would the cost of these special tools have been saved, had the 
question of the degree of accuracy required been investigated by the salesman, 
but the machine could have been fitted up much more quickly and considerable 
time in the delivery to the purchaser gained. In this case, time meant money cer- 
tainly, as he could dispose of all work he could tarn out, and every day's delay in 
the delivery of the machine involved a considerable loss. Furthermore, the 
machine could have been arranged in the fitting up of the tools to have produced 
a very much greater output per hour, had it been understood at the home shop that 
the operations of forming and reaming could have been dispensed with. This 
shows that the representative would certainly not have been wasting time, if he 
had taken the trouble to inquire thoroughly into all details regarding the use to 
which the machine was to be put. 

MORE TOOLS BROKEN WITH HAND THAN WITH AUTOMATIC MACHINES. 

Builders and users of automatic apparatus who will read what you say in the 
Consular Reports may be interested to know that in this department was beauti- 
fully illustrated th e fact that an automatic machine, properly equipped and adj us ted, 
will cost less for repairing and grinding of tools than will these light hand machines 
with the class of operators usually put on them in this district. The number of 
drills and cutting-off tools dulled and broken in each of these hand machines in 
the course of a day was very great, while in the automatic, there was very little 
trouble of the kind experienced. Of course, the trouble with the hand machinery 
was due entirely to the fact that operators with little mechanical skill or ability 
were put on them, and they simply crowded the tools into the work as hard as pos- 
sible, and consequently the tools were bound to break. Thus, a machine which 
controls the movements and feeds of the tools automatically, has a great advantage 
over a machine which gives an unskilled operator a chance to crowd them. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

What about instructions sent with the machine? I asked. Will the 
firms here read them? 

Oh, yes; there is no doubt that books of instructions as sent out by some Ameri- 
can firms are of the greatest service, and it is one of the means that all builders of 
special tools should make use of. A good treatise on a special machine, to be of the 
most service, should, of course, begin and at A and go to Z— that is, it should be 
written from the standpoint that the workman who is to operate it knows nothing 
whatever about that class of machine, and all information possible which will 
assist in the satisfactory manipulation of the machine should be given, along with 
suitable illustrations showing any parts which are at all mysterious to the uniniti- 
ated here. The l>est methods of changing the machine over for new jobs— cutting 
speeds and feeds— and the best manner in which to make adjustments should 
certainly be given. 

EVEN HANGERS PUT UP THE WRONG WAY. 

Some American manufacturers may not, I know, think that any explanation 
regarding countershafts is necessary; but a little space in a treatise might well 
be given to counters. Most machine builders have a design of hanger, with the 
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strongest part of the casting where it should be, between the countershaft and 
the main line. Bnt in a very large number of shops here these hangers are actually 
put up the wrong way about, and it is not funny at all, for the pull comes against 
the weakest part of the casting. That none of them have come down is a pretty 
good recommendation for American iron. The blue prints sent by some concerns, 
for the assistance of those putting up the counters and placing machines, do not 
show enough and are far from satisfactory. 

REASONS FOR PLACING SCREW MACHINES AT AN ANGLE. 

The system of placing screw machines at an angle with the overhead works for 
the sake of saving space, as we do at home, puzzles many mechanics here, and it 
is a common thing for them to get the machines set wrongly. American experts 
who spend their time instructing operators in the use of the machines, are often 
delayed for a considerable time by the fact that when they go to a shop to start 
machines, they find them located wrongly. Tool builders would save themselves 
some expense, if they sent blue prints showing the relative position of machines 
and counters so clearly that there would be no chance whatever for mistake in 
placing them, even by the thickest-headed. The boys at home may think that a 
workman should use his judgment and go ahead with a job correctly, even though 
every detail may not be explained; but many workmen are found to be entirely 
without judgment, and the man who locates a machine wrongly is often the same 
sort of workman as the one who laces a belt through the ladder he is standing on, 
and then cuts a rung out to get the ladder down. That this class of men is ever 
put on to high-class machinery is beyond comprehension, but it is a fact that 
many men now operating valuable tools have far too little skill and judgment for 
such work. The matter of detailed instructions can not be emphasized too strongly, 
and some of our American builders will do well to consider the matter, if they 
wish to have their machine used properly after their own operator has turned it 
over to the man who is to have charge of it. 

BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 

My informant continued: 

The system adopted by one of the leading American firms of having a branch in 
this district, where all tools are made for the English trade, is an excellent one, 
and should be employed by other American concerns building machines for sim- 
ilar work. Not only is there a saving of several weeks' time in the delivery of 
a machine by having a place to fit it up here, but it also gives the opportunity to a 
possible customer to see machines in actual operation, and is the very best adver- 
tisement possible. 

As screw machines are usually fitted with special tools made to fit models fur- 
nished by the customer, it is necessary, of course, where there is no branch shop 
here, to forward the models to the home shop in America, and the time elapsing 
until the machine is returned is necessarily of considerable length. One can 
readily see the advantage of having a branch establishment on this side, where 
models will be received in a very short time after leaving the works of the cus- 
tomer, and where they can be immediately taken in hand for the making of the 
tools. 

Many manufacturers who are not acquainted with certain special machines are 
anxious to see them in actual operation before purchasing. A branch establish- 
ment here, where machines can run, gives a prospective customer the opportunity 
of seeing just what such machinery will do in operation. 

There is a constant temptation, in writing a consular report, to 
drift from the recognized impersonal style to something that is per- 
sonal and practical. I wish to say here for the benefit of manufac- 
turers of, say, some special automatic machine in the United States — 
manufacturers whose capital and whose lines of goods are not large 
enough to warrant them in establishing a branch house — that there is 
a young man here, whose mechanical training was obtained in the 
United States, who has a small engineering works of his own. He is 
regarded by American salesmen and machinists here as belonging to 
their class, and he would no doubt undertake to adapt American 
machines, for the purposes of this district, to meet the special needs, 
prejudices, or traditions current here. Of course, the large concerns 
have their own men, I believe that if I had known this man a few 
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weeks earlier I could have kept a brass-cutting machine from going 
back, through my consulate, as "returned American goods." The 
brass castings had so much sand in them that the machine dulled 
tools, so that it was too expensive. The young Englishman I refer to 
could have fixed it. 

CAUTION NEEDED IN ESTIMATING OUTPUT. 

Agents not thoroughly acquainted with European conditions should 
exercise caution in estimating the output of machines. They should 
avail themselves of all reliable sources of information, and should profit 
by the experience of other travelers, who may have had the opportu- 
nity of studying foreign methods and customs. All estimates on the 
product of special machines should be made somewhat lower than 
what would be the correct figure for similar work in our home shops. 
As the experienced friend I have been interviewing expressed it: 

A customer will be far better pleased at finding he is getting a higher production 
than he expected than to find that, owing to conditions in his shop, he is barely 
getting the estimated quantity from his machinery. For this reason, a traveler 
new to this side of the water can not acquaint himself too soon with the quality of 
material in general use, or find out to what extent skilled labor is employed in the 
operation of tools similar to those on which he is about to estimate. La no case 
should an estimate be put at such a figure that the operator need stand with his 
watch in his hand, wondering whether the second hand of his watch or the cutting- 
off tool will pass the time limit first. 

Local representatives (located permanently in a district) can be of 
the greatest assistance to firms, as through their residence in the place 
and former business connection with manufacturers they are in the 
best possible situation for securing orders for machinery. They can, 
of course, keep in touch with the trade much more closely than the 
representative traveling through the district at intervals. 

WHEN SHIPPING, SEND LIST OF THINGS TO BE FORWARDED LATER. 

Builders of machines should use the greatest care in packing for 
shipment in order that none of the parts may be overlooked. In cases 
where machines are equipped with special tools, there should be some 
system whereby there would be no danger of leaving out any part. 
Vexatious delays have sometimes been caused by lack of some impor- 
tant part overlooked in the packing of the tools. My friend's advice is 
that in cases where certain tools are not completed in time to be shipped 
with the regular outfit, the list of the pieces to be shipped later should 
accompany the invoice of the machine and tools shipped. 

He continues: 

AMERICAN LATHES TOO LIGHT FOR ENGLISH MARKET. 

American makes of regular machine tools, snch as lathes, milling machines, 
drills, etc., are nsed considerably in this district, and more of them can be sold. 

While we are in the habit of calling the Englishman conservative in his manu- 
facturing methods, as well as in other things, we certainly are open to the same 
criticism in regard to certain customs in the building of machine tools. Take, for 
instance, the lathe as built by many of the American tool builders. Its lines are 
graceful, it is considered strong enough for any work it will take in, and the vari- 
ous handwheels, knobs, and levers to be manipulated by the operator are conven- 
iently arranged. Most of the builders, however, who have studied English likes 
and dislikes in machine tools know that a great many engineers on this side 
believe the American lathe to be altogether too light in certain of its details, and, 
although this criticism has been made for years, all the lathes that come into this 
country from America that I have seen are on exactly the same lines as those for 
home service. 
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A few pounds more iron put into lathes wonld not bankrupt the builder, and it 
would, in many cases, give greater satisfaction to the English customer, and might 
secure for that particular tool a readier sale. English engineers complain of the 
lightness of lathe carriages as supplied by most American builders, and say that 
the change gears for screw cutting and reversing gears in headstocks are of too 
fine a pitch. It is probable that there are not many cases of breakdown in Amer- 
ican lathes, but where a man is afraid of certain points in a tool he may perhaps 
be careful about buying very many of them. I believe that the American maker 
who designs certain features of his lathes specially for the English market will 
have success, as, owing to the accuracy and general handinessof American lathes, 
they are well liked, aside from the points mentioned above. 

In one of the best-equipped plants which I have seen in this district, which uses 
both American and English tools, the foreman, in calling my attention to two 
lathes side by side, one made here and one made in America, said that the Ameri- 
can lathe was far superior, in most respects, to the English tool. But, like so 
many English mechanics, he was afraid of the carriage breaking down. I made 
him confess that he had never had a lathe carriage break down, but he could not 
get over the feeling that it would happen some time. Although we American 
mechanics can not readily understand this feeling, as we delight in lightness of 
design, still it is a common feeling here, and one which should be taken into 
account by our tool builders who desire this market. 

COMPOUND RESTS WANTED. 

All lathes coming here should be fitted with compound rests. While a great 
many of our makers send their lathes fitted this way, others do not. The com- 

Eound rest is generally wanted by all purchasers here, and the British workman 
as become so used to lathes fitted with this style of rest, that he is very strongly 
prejudiced against the lathe which is not supplied with it. 

AN AMERICAN CAP LATHE WOULD BE A SUCCESS HERE. 

It is well known that the gap lathe is a popular tool among manufacturers who 
have not a large enough business to warrant their having both large and small 
lathes. Just the proportion of gap lathes in use here I do not know, but a large 
percentage is of this type. It would seem that if some American maker would 
put a gap lathe in the market here, he would be able to do something with it, pro- 
vided the price was not too high. If there is such a tool by an American builder 
in the market now, it can not have been widely advertised, as I do not know it. 

AMERICAN METAL STOCK AND LUBRICATING OILS. 

Some manufacturers here believe that it pays to buy American 
stock for American automatic machines, and a certain amount is 
being sold in consequence. It is thought it will become an important 
item. Salesmen with American fine lubricating oils follow automatic 
machinery and make good sales. 

GERMAN MACHINE COMPETITION. 

An American machinery salesmen, who has both continental and 
English experience, tells me that one firm of German merchants in 
Germany, who trade as American merchants and sell great quantities 
of our automatic machinery, has draftsmen who copy the designs and 
clever arrangements of every American machine which passes through 
the house. They have no use for these designs at present, but they 
are collecting at small cost valuable data, and may soon branch out 
as manufacturers; or they can sell them at a high figure to some 
manufacturer. 

Many German-Americans are doing effective work in Germany, and 
many native-born- Americans are employed as foremen in German 
factories; but I should add, for the benefit of those who may think of 
attempting the same thing, that it will not be a happy life, and that 
contracts do not count when the manufacturer has no further use for 
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a squeezed-out sponge. An American salesman who has sold auto- 
matic machinery to German manufacturing concerns (and these 
American machinery salesmen are also, almost invariably, expert 
machinists) frequently finds that these machines never work in a 
sufficiently satisfactory manner for payment to be made until he has 
given about three months of his expert attention. He then realizes 
that incidentally he has given valuable points to the whole estab- 
lishment, on which the German purchaser has been calculating. But 
while American automatic machinery made in Germany, largely under 
supervision of American foremen, has been extensively sold, because 
of low price, in the Birmingham consular district, it has not proved 
satisfactory, and American machinery is preferred. 

BOLTS AND NUTS — UNNECESSARILY LOW PRICES. 

The following important circular has been issued to the principal 
nut and bolt manufacturers in my consular district (which covers 
nearly all that part of England known as the Midlands) by T. W. & J. 
Walker, well-known merchants of Wolverhampton: 

Wolverhampton, November 22, 1S9S. 
Dear Sir: We beg to call your attention to the subjoined prices of bolts and nuts, 
which are those we are at present paying to American manufacturers. Yon will 
notice that the prices are from £2 to £4 per ton less than the prices at present ruling 
in this country. The quality of the bolts and nuts is fully equal to the very best 
quality made in this country. Most of our largest customers for bolts and nuts 
in Australia and South Africa have ceased ordering from us, informing us that 
they are purchasing from the United States; and others, while sending on their 
orders, instruct us to purchase from America as long as prices are so much lower 
than in England. 

We think the matter is of so much importance to the manufacturers of this 
country that we venture to bring the subject before you. 
We are, yours, faithfully, 

T. W. & J. Walker. 

Best carriage bolts and nuts, Whittoorth thread, 

b. d. 

Hby^andi pergross.. 1 li=>90.S7 

2ibytf r and± do.... 14= .33 

3 by^ " do.... 19= .42 

3 byf do... 2 *= .49 

3ibyf percwt.. 11 44= 2.73 

4 by^ do.... 11 1*= 2.67 

6 by i do.... 9 3= 2.22 

8 by 4 do.... 8 9= 2.10 

10 byf do..., 8 i= 1.93 

Longer lengths are lower in proportion. F. o. b. New York. Less 2 per cent 
cash. Casing free. 

In printing this circular, the Birmingham Post comments as follows: 

The recent remarkable development of American manufacturing competition, 
to which we took occasion to refer a few days ago, is being brought home to some 
of our Midland producers and their work people just now in a very practical and 
disturbing manner. Our recent remarks had reference more particularly to the 
increasing imports of American iron and steel, not only into neutral markets, but 
in to this country. But it will be seen from the circular letter reproduced in another 
column, which has been addressad by a Wolverhampton merchant firm to our 
leading local makers of nuts and bolts, that the competition is not confined to crude 

Eroducts. Messrs. Walker state that their once valuable trade in English nuts and 
olts is practically killed, owing partly to the much lower prices quoted for those 

1 The column of figures giving the American equivalents is mine, and was not 
jn the Wajker circular. 
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goods by American manufacturers, and partly to the much lower freights charged 
for their transport from the United States to foreign and colonial markets than 
those demanded by the same shippers for the conveyance of similar goods from this 
country. This latter evil is possibly only temporary, for it is almost incredible 
that shippers will continue indefinitely to lose money on the transport of goods, as 
they mnst now be doing at the rates quoted on more than one line from New York, 
for the purpose of crushing or tiring out some rival shipping noose; but the under- 
selling of United States manufacturers is a more formidable and, we fear, more 
durable danger to our trade. According to the price list cited by Messrs. Walker, 
it would seem that American nut and bolt manufacturers are now underselling 
those of this district by from £2 to £4 per ton, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the goods are in any way inferior to those of English makers or that the prices 
do not yield the makers a good profit. The simple explanation of the underselling 
is that the American manufacturers are able to obtain their iron and steel at prices 
that would be impossible in this country, owing partly to the cheapness and abun- 
dance of their ore and fuel and partly to the large scale and advanced character 
of their mechanical appliances. We nave it on Mr. Andrew Carnegie's authority 
that steel can be bought in the United States for less than £3 ($14.58) per ton, and 
we know from the testimony of the import tables in our board of trade returns, 
which show an import of 25,000 tons this year, that it is being put down, carriage 
paid, in this country at considerably under the English market price. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising to learn that the American nut 
and bolt makers are underselling us in Australia and South Africa, to both of 
which places just now they enjoy preferential freights. The question is a vital 
one for our manufacturers and their work people, for, though the nut and bolt 
trade, we believe, is momentarily active and prosperous, owing to the recent 
special activity of railway enterprise, it can not long afford to dispense with the 
support of those colonial and foreign markets of which American makers are now 
obtaining a virtual monopoly. Merchants like Messrs. Walker can doubtless to 
some extent protect themselves by transferring their orders to the United States; 
but the outlook for our nut and bolt makers is unquestionably a very serious one, 
and we trust they will lose no time in going into conference on the subject, with 
a view, if possible, to some reduction of the present great disparity between 
English and American prices. 

There are 20 shillings with a 24-cent value each in a pound sterling, 
and my comment on the Walker circular is that every time an Amer- 
ican concern sells nuts and bolts abroad at £2 less than the British 
price, there is a loss to the American seller of about 38s., or $9.24, a 
ton, of possible profit, and that every time the British price is broken 
£4 a ton, there is a loss of possible and reasonable profit of 70s., or 
$17.03, a ton. It might be reasonable to underbid 5s. or 10s. or even 
15s. a ton, but why beggar the markets of the world by slashing 
prices in this way? 

When the English were the cheapest and greatest manufacturers 
in the world, they filled their country with untold wealth, because 
they were also the best traders; and their prices abroad were based 
on what they could get, and not on the cost of manufacture plus some 
insignificant profit. 

Now that we can manufacture some things (we manufacture nearly 
everything as cheaply as any people) at tremendously reduced costs, 
why should we give away more of our advantages to the world at 
large than is necessary to get the business? No one can say that it 
is necessary to underbid £2 or £4 a ton in order to capture the nut 
and bolt business, and, if a trade trust ever was right, it would seem 
to be legitimate to form one now in the bolt and nut business of the 
United States, in order to handle and protect the export trade. This 
beggaring of business, these unnecessarily low prices, this absurd 
underbidding on the part of Americans, is constantly brought to my 
attention here, and it is so foolish that sometimes it is fairly heart- 
breaking. I am having some facts and figures prepared, and hope 
to make a showing of how general it is. 
c B 98— vol 2 H 
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A few weeks ago I sent a consular report stating that a certain 
article of manufacture [stamped ceilings] * was unknown here, and 
I knew there would be a sale if prudent, persistent, and careful 
methods were taken for its introduction. As a result, I am over- 
whelmed with catalogues and letters from manufacturers of this arti- 
cle from their western and central and eastern agents in the United 
States, from their "sole" export agents in several Atlantic seaport 
cities, and even from their friends. In one case, a lawyer writes hoping 
I will be partial to his client, and all of them are in a scramble to get 
at once what I said might be a good business in the near future, if the 
article were slowly introduced and a beginning made. 

The American bicycle business here is still suffering from a similar 
scramble of our manufacturers several years ago, and I hope someone 
will tell me how I am to restrain, in their own interests, those people 
whom I have stirred up, through the facility of dissemination of 
information by means of the daily consular reports. 

A concern which wrote the most sensible and complete and best 
business letter I have ever seen has already had my assistance. The 
cost of freight, the weight per square foot crated and uncrated, the 
thickness of the article, size of crates, the protection against weather 
damage, the length of time required to fill an order, the lines of ships 
which probably would carry it, the proper form for specification of 
orders were all given, and I have not discovered in this letter a point 
uncovered. In addition, the concern even seemed aware that a sort 
of educational campaign would be necessary. 

Since my report referred to, a manufacturer of the goods has opened 
a London agency and has samples on hand. A London builder told 
me he would like to see someone who handled the goods. Did I do 
right to refer the London agent of the manufacturer of stamped-steel 
ceilings to the London builder? I think so, and believe I did right 
also in giving the first catalogue I received to the architect I thought 
I had interested in steel ceilings. But I have not given all the cata- 
logues to the same people, and am doubtful as to the advisability of 
helping to build up one of those open competitions where cost and 
profit of manufacture is forgotten in a fight to be the "successful" 
seller. 

How disastrous this sort of thing may be can be seen from the story 
of the wood-working machinery trade in the United States, where, to 
obtain a $4,800 order of machinery in a little Pennsylvania town, the 
total expense to the trade was $1,600 and the competition so hot that 
the "fortunate" manufacturer who got the order made nothing. 

An amusing thing in this steel-ceiling experience (at the same time 
there is a serious business point to it, for Canada as a colony has no 
consular service in England, and I am often able and always glad to 
be of assistance to those interested in Canadian matters) is the fol- 
lowing letter from a Canadian manufacturer addressed to Consul 
Halstead, Birmingham, England: 

Dear Sir: We note that yon are quoted in Canadian trade papers as saying 
that you would be good enough to hand any catalogues that yon might receive 
from American makers of metal ceilings to architects likely to specify same. We 
have therefore taken much pleasure in mailing you under separate cover our cat- 
alogues which illustrate and describe the variety of goods we manufacture. We 
might add that we employ nothing bat the very best of labor. Our tools are all 
modern, and materials of the best quality; and as our Mr, , sr., has had the 



1 See Advance Sheets No. 248 (October 17) ; Consular Reports No. 217 (December, 
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experience of a great number of years in this line of business, we are prepared to 
guarantee our goods equal to any manufactured, bar none. 

You will confer a great favor, therefore, by handing our catalogues to some 
prominent architect, and we will be only too. pleased to furnish you with further 
copies on request 

Thanking you in advance, we are, yours truly, 

I am almost ready to yield to the temptation to help this Cana- 
dian manufacturer along as a promotion of Anglo-American friendly 
relations, for I did say I would take care of catalogues of * 'American " 
makers of steel ceilings. 

Returning to the question of unnecessary slashing of prices, an 
English manufacturer said to me the other evening: 

Business is business, and when your people can sell cheaper they certainly 
should and will make the sales; but 1 very much fear that, owing to their inex- 
perience in foreign trade, they are going to demoralize prices the world over. 
When big profits are in sight and possible, they seem ready to give away the ben- 
efits of your grand natural resources, of your manufacturing brains and tremen- 
dous energy to Kaffirs, Cape Colonists, and other Africans; to Australians, West 
Indians, South Americans, Japanese, and even to the " heathen Chinee," for a 
petty profit, simply because they have no knowledge of foreign trade and cer- 
tainly no trade patience. They will lower all market values. Even in this coun- 
try, Americans are selling nearly everything for lower prices than are necessary. 
Tremendous quantities of your electrical goods are coming into this country now, 
and all at too low values. The fancy ornamental poles demanded here for carry- 
ing overhead- trolley wires cost so much to manufacture that a Britisher will not 
bother with them for less than £14 ($08), but your people are bidding £10 ($48); 
why not ask £18, or, if you must sell low because you are nervously impatient, 
why not ask £12? Where municipalities demand that the poles be of British 
manufacture, it might be keen sport for the Americans to bid so low, knowing 
they can not get the order. But when there is no such restriction and the order 
is yours, why take £10 when you can get more? If the same thing is going on all 
over the world, it is a warfare against reasonable trade and will react. 

A Birmingham business man called on me to-day, asking to be put 
in communication with some American manufacturer of carriage nuts 
and bolts. He has a trade of about 100 tons a month, will pay cash 
in New York or any other good Atlantic seaboard city, and intends to 
keep in stock from 100 to 200 tons; and, of course, he wants low prices. 
He gives the Birmingham branch of the Bank of England as financial 
reference. I shall not trouble the manager of that bank until I hear 
from some American nut and bolt manufacturer. Just as I am fin- 
ishing this report, I receive a letter from another merchant, asking 
for the names of nut and bolt manufacturers. 

BICYCLES. 

To cover the various phases of the bicycle business in an interesting 
way and at the same time preserve a fair degree of accuracy, I have 
had recourse to the interview and have talked with an American who, 
as an agent, has had a large experience in handling American goods 
here; I have seen an English journalist connected in an important 
capacity with one of the most enterprising British bicycle papers, and, 
finally, have obtained the views of a bright American seller of sheet- 
steel stampings and other bicycle parts. 

The agent of American bicycles thought it well to give an outline of 
the history of efforts here, to show the present condition of the market 
in England. He said: 

A few years ago American bicycle manufacturers, knowing that with the use of 
up-to-date machinery and modern methods their manufacturing costs were very 
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low, and finding the home market unsteady, owing to overproduction, decided to 
invade foreign markets. 

I am one of the first of the many American bicycle salesmen who were sent 
abroad, and believe I know something about the history of the trade. 

Some of our manufacturers went about the foreign trade in a systematic, busi- 
nesslike manner, and worked on most'of the lines which had been successful at 
home. They established branch stores, putting competent men in charge, adver- 
tised liberally, and quoted prices in pounds, shillings, and pence. Their stores 
were repair depots, where any part could be repaired or even replaced if broken. 
Other manufacturers, as you know, desired only to dispose of surplus stock, at any 
price obtainable, and recklessly accepted agents of various degrees of financial 
responsibility and without reference at all to their moral reliability. Tailors, 
druggists, and dry-goods merchants were ushered into a trade in which they were 
not fitted in any way to hold the people. Catalogues intended originally for use m 
America were sent out here, without even the alteration of the prices so that Eng- 
lishmen could understand, and with descriptions in terms not current here. Hangers 
are known in England as bottom brackets, drop forgingsare called stampings, etc. 
People here are afraid of wooden rims— afraid they will break in the first place and 
sure that damp weather will affect them in the second, and they simply will not 
have them. The Dunlop Double-Tube Tire Company has such a monopoly and 
controls so many agents and bicycle repair shops that it is simply idiotic to fly in 
the face of the facts. The ordinary bicycle repairer not only could not, but would 
not try to repair a single-tube tire, and, on account of the sharp flint, broken glass, 
and thorns on the roads here, punctures are far more common than in the United 
States. 

The few far-sighted manufacturers supplied steel rims and detachable double- 
tube tires. The whims — or, more properly, the wishes— of the people were regarded 
by manufacturers who came to stay, as were also their desires in regard to brakes, 
mud guards, and even gear cases. I would not think of riding here without a mud 
guard, as I have no more liking than other people for being splattered. It is mud- 
dier here than at home, and it is a stickier and sloppier kind of mud, and, not 
having so much sand, it does not crumble up and break away so easily. Half the 
mud guards which have come on American machines are too short by 2 or 3 inches, 
and the mud climbs up your back. 

The result is that a certain class of far-sighted manufacturers have found an 
excellent market here. Their machines are on a par with or even better than 
the best English machines, and sell at cheaper prices; while the others have not 
only ruined their own prospects and lost money, but very nearly spoiled the mar- 
ket for American machines by their loose ways. 

There are still some American machines which I could name which should be 
brought here, and if well represented would sell readily, if fitted to meet the 
demands of the market Many salesmen have been sent over here who were at 
first reluctant to comply with English wishes; bat a salesman soon finds out the 
conditions of the market, and it is usually the manufacturer who remains uncon- 
vinced and continues, to his great cost, stubborn and even antagonistic in attitude 
toward his possible customer, and forgets that the buyer has the right to say 
what he wants. 

In reply to your question about bicycle fittings, I must say that I believe with 
you that this is our best opening, if orders are filled promptly and with exactness. 
There is a good demand and ready sale for well-made bicycle fittings of all kinds- 
saddles, hubs, pedals, etc. Sheet-steel stampings are bound to grow in favor. 
Malleable-iron castings are also in demand, and the high-class work of this descrip- 
tion turned out in the United States should find a ready sale. 

From the English bicycle journalist, because of his extensive ac- 
quaintance and intimate association with the trade, I sought an expres- 
sion as to the present status of English bicycle manufacture as a whole, 
and his views confirm all I have seen in other directions and have 
heard from other sources. He said: 

The cycle business of Great Britain for the season just closed has been very dis- 
appointing from the manufacturer's point of view. Agents had carried over heavy 
stocks from the preceding year, and were therefore not in a position to buy heav- 
ily, so that makers were obliged to push sales outside the ordinary circles, regard- 
less, more or less, of the financial condition of those with whom they dealt This 
has naturally resulted in many bad debts. Instead of the average being 1 per cent, 
as in the ordinary year, they have gone up during the season just closed as much 
as 5 or per cent ou the turn over. To put the situation in a nutshell, the only 
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people who have made money are those who have been in a position to collect their 
accounts, such as the Birmingham Small Arms Company, the Rudge- Whitworth 
Company, New Centaur Company, and New Hudson Company. 

The number of failures attributed to overcapitalization and lack of knowledge 
of the trade has been very heavy. Capital was attracted in the days of the boom, 
and many people went into the business in the same manner that they would 
speculate in gold mines, and the results have been, of course, disastrous. 

In regard to 1899, the outlook is much more hopeful. The doubtful elements 
have been cleared out to a great extent, and the business will be on a much better 
footing. Stocks have been well reduced, and there seems to be no reason for any 
undue cutting of prices, as in the season just closed. At the same time, it is not 
to be understood that next year will be anything more than normal. The trade 
will have to recover slowly from the crisis which it has gone through, and those 
beet able to judge are convinced that the following year will be far better. 

The demand for 1899 will be mostly for good machines at a popular price. The 
day for high figures here is gone, though it lasted longer than it did in America, 
and as the agent can now purchase fittings either from home or from American 
manufacturers and of the highest possible quality at prices that enable him to 
obtain a first-class bicycle to sell at £10 10s. ($51.09) to £12 12s. ($61.32), buyers 
are not likely to go above this. 

The growth of the large concerns that manufacture fittings has been phenome- 
nal, and this is partly to be accounted for by the inattention given by manufac- 
turers to the requirements of agents in the height of the boom and partly by 
reason of the desire of every little retailer to sell an article as his own make; it 
keeps his name before the purchaser, and if the cycle turns out to be satisfactory 
he reaps the benefit in additional orders. 

The majority of the large manufacturers will adopt a net price list for next 
year, instead of the fancy figures of the previous years, and it is generally consid- 
ered that this move is wise on their part. 

CHANGES FOR AMERICAN BICYCLES. 

A combination of circumstances has prevented American bicycles from securing 
the footing that they deserve in this country, but to show the possibilities, it may 
be mentioned that a large American house with direct representation in London 
sold to a Scotch firm a short time ago 1,000 machines, to be delivered during the 
forthcoming season. Unquestionably, if bicycles are sent over here according to 
English requirements, ana the tastes of buyers in the various details cultivated, 
there is no reason why a large business should not be done. 

AMERICAN SHEET-STEEL STAMPINGS. 

Sheet-steel stampings or pressed works, as applied to lugs, bottom 
brackets (American hangers), and other fittings of a bicycle, are not 
a new feature in Great Britain, but are now being pushed hard by 
Americans. The fact is that the application of sheet-steel stamp- 
ings to bicycle uses was first made in England, but without satisfac- 
tory results, ''due," as the salesman of sheet-steel stampings says, 
"to the very high grade of castings made here at the time, and also 
because there was a failure to improve on the early stampings, which 
turned out badly." The British business policy would seem to be to 
never again touch what had once failed to give satisfaction, no matter 
what representations were made and exhibitions given as to improve- 
ment in methods of making it. Those who used them and whose cus- 
tomers had been dissatisfied did not wish to risk the reputation of 
their bicycles again, and, as there was no demand, there was no 
attempt to make better stampings. In America, however, the subject 
was taken up, with the English experience in mind, and persistent 
experiments were finally rewarded with marked success. After the 
steel stampings have stood every test (including the practical and con- 
vincing one of extensive and thoroughly satisfactory service), their 
claims to the second consideration of British bicycle traders are now 
being urgently presented by several well-known American firms who 
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manufacture them. The sheet-steel parts are practically ready for 
the assembler, and the main advantages in their use are the reason- 
able prices, for they are produced with comparative cheapness, and 
the opportunity they offer for doing away with the great plants of 
machinery of the drilling and milling kind, that are absolutely neces- 
sary for the finishing of crude castings. 

Even with the most careful preliminary survey and study, the intro- 
ducer of a new article in a foreign market can not get all information 
necessary, and he must await the experience of attempting to sell 
before all the difficulties present themselves. The American idea of 
building bicycles is to get good results with the least possible com- 
plexity of parts. Some English makers seem to prefer intricacy of 
construction. Thus the first difficulty which arises before the sales- 
man is that he can not quite conform to several features of the Eng- 
lish design. This means that a machine frame set of stampings must 
be made up of fewer parts, several not quite applicable here lieing left 
out, and the sale is not so profitable. One part not applicable is the 
rear-fork end, which is furnished by the American manufacturers, and 
a sale is often lost because this fitting is not adjustable. 

The English pattern, although much more bulky in appearance, 
enables the manufacturer to adjust it to any height of frame, while 
the fitting furnished by the American is available for one angle only; 
therefore, the change in the height of the frame necessitates using a 
different rear-fork end. The English post lug is in a single piece, and 
the backstays are fastened with a bolt, and as the stays are adjustable 
to different heights, the angle at that lug changes, affecting at the same 
time the angle of the fork end. In America, three — or only two — angles 
in fork ends are kept in stock. There may be one of two results. Fork 
ends are cheap, and many angles may ultimately be stocked; or the 
American-stamped post lug or cluster, having either two, three, or 
four branches, as necessary, may be adopted here, and this, doing 
away with clamping, will also do away with so many angles in fork 
ends. 

The great difficulty is, of course, to overcome past prejudices. While 
it is a very hard and discouraging work, progress is being made, and 
most of the manufacturers are ready to take a look at the samples- 
something few of them would think of doing last spring. 

The next trouble is that (despite the evidence in nearly every work- 
shop here, by the presence of American machinery, that we equal 
any nation as manufacturers) everything that can be classed as Ameri- 
can is condemned until its superiority is clearly proven. There is 
something equivalent to a high tariff in this fact. The initial cost of 
introduction here of those things which finally sell and of those which 
fail, if added up and distributed over several years as a charge on sales, 
would seem a good customs duty. 

The statement that the use of an article would close a portion of a 
plant is frequently found to be an argument for not using it, as there 
are many reasons why some people would, and even should, prefer to 
keep a plant going. 

There are managers who frankly admit the advantages and superi- 
ority of sheet-steel stampings, but who prefer to build machines on old 
lines, as there is no necessity then of their having to conduct a cam- 
paign of education with their customers, the agents, and of the agents 
in turn convincing the bicycle riders. 

On the American side of the case, also, there are difficulties and 
faults, and I regret to say the same trouble frequently occurs in other 
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lines of exports. Some stampings were sold last year, and there was 
delay in deliveries. While most of those who bought are buying 
again this year, it is only because they liked the article. 

It might be well to remember that selling goods here is not an easy 
task. There are no notions of hospitality for salesmen, and while 
waiting to see the manager, their time is spent standing, not sitting, 
in a cold and shabby-looking area way, with no certainty but that 
the errand boy or the card clerk has sized them up as, in his opinion, of 
no importance, with the result that he will not deliver the card 
promptly. He may even, without delivering it at all, say, "Nothing 
in your line is wanted to-day." 

So long a time is spent at lunch in this country that the hours in 
which a salesman can do business are few. This means a great cost in 
selling. So much time is consumed in trying to see the buyers of 
houses, who frequently assert their importance in that way, that few 
sales can be made in a day, and this means further cost. In English 
trade, this has required an increase in the number of commercial 
travelers, and, as only so much money can be afforded in selling 
goods, it has also caused lower salaries and cheapened the class of 
men. The American salesmen have found their ingenuity tested to the 
utmost, but frequently manage to escape the petty buyer and his 
small ways and see the head of the house. 

BAD PACKING. 

About six months ago, when bicycle prices were higher here than 
they are to-day, a rich and reputable firm of Birmingham merchants 
with a big continental trade ordered, at a figure considered high at 
home, 200 American bicycles for shipment to a port in Russia, where 
the shipment was to be divided and forwarded to several different 
points. Men's and ladies' wheels were wanted in a stated proportion, 
and, of course, with different frame heights, and both maroon and 
black enameling was desired. It was directed that six frames be 
packed in each frame case and six wheels in each wheel case, and that 
a combination system of lettering and numbering be adopted, so that 
sets of six bicycles of any kind could be identified. If A meant dia- 
mond frames and men's wheels, and B drop frames and ladies' wheels, 
and X indicated maroon enamel and Y black, and each set of six 
frames and six pairs of wheels, though in their separate cases, had on 
the cases corresponding numbers, all would be well and simple for 
the division and distribution. 

But the American manufacturer — and the concern is well known — 
did not rise to the occasion, and with one exception not a numbered 
and lettered case corresponded, and no purchaser got just what he 
wanted. Twenty-six-inch wheels were coupled with shipments of 
frames with 28-inch front forks and fitted with 28-inch mud guards, 
making it impossible for the brakes to reach the tires by over an inch; 
maroon were mixed with black parts; pedals were packed so badly that 
they arrived with broken centers, spindles, or cones; and it is stated 
that the chains were actually tied around the saddle-post lug, and so 
loosely that they had swung around among the frames and chipped 
the enamel. 

All these points relating to the bad packing are given in the report 
of the Russian agent and depend upon his word, but I am told the 
American manufacturer does not deny that such mistakes could have 
occurred, and is willing to take in payment whatever the English 
merchants will give him. 
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In addition, however, there is a charge of bad faith in shipping 
goods not up to an honest standard. It is held that there is an incrus- 
tation which, having set up underneath the enamel, indicates that 
the frames were rusty before the enamel was put on. I am asked, 
as consul, to inspect one of the machines which were shipped here 
from Russia, and will do so. It is also claimed that old-pattern frames 
were sent, and that catalogues clearly show that the frames were sec- 
ond grade of the previous season, equivalent to a third grade of the 
present. 

I can not prove or disprove any of these statements, but it must be 
patent to any American that, with this kind of a story current, even 
people anxious to purchase hesitate about paying cash against docu- 
ments. If true, in addition to being an example of the cost of careless 
packing, it is a good instance of the danger of sending the poorest 
stuff abroad. The fact is, the foreign test is severer than at home, 
and no merchant or manufacturer can afford to send out anything but 
the very best. 

UNFORTUNATE EXPORT METHODS. 

An American salesman living here was engaged by an American 
firm to handle its bicycles in England. As he learned afterwards, the 
managers were regarded as " sharp traders," but the point of the story 
is that they overreached themselves, and, of course, hurt good, honest 
American trade generally. This salesman had not been home for a 
couple of years, and was not, in consequence, an up-to-date Ameri- 
can, and believed his employers when they said the sample bicycle 
was their 1898 model. He states that he placed 450 wheels with 
small dealers at $60, a big figure, and he got it because the wheel 
had borne a very good reputation; but before the deliveries were all 
completed, a few samples of the real 1898 model arrived in England, 
and an English bicycle paper happened about that time to print the 
fact that the firm in question was selling its 1897 model in the 
United States at retail for $30, and that the machines were being sold 
at that price extensively throughout the United States. The 1897 
models which the salesman had sold here, believing they were 1898 
models, were promptly returned, and the firm had hurt not only 
itself, had lost the respect of their salesman, but had injured the 
American bicycle trade generally. By a correct representation and 
a reasonable price, so many wheels might have been sold here that 
there would have been no need for selling wheels at retail for $30 at 
home. 

A large American bicycle-lamp concern, manufacturing a first- 
class article, was so anxious to introduce this lamp into Great Britain 
that, like many another would-be exporter who is not prepared to 
handle such business properly, it accepted the offer of a big London 
jobbing house to buy 20,000 lamps at a very low or so-called intro- 
ductory figure. In this lamp, a felt and not a knitted wick is used, 
and a felt wick requires the very best quality of petroleum, with 
which this lamp is just about the best oil lamp made for bicycle use. 
It is, however, very difficult to buy good petroleum in England. 
Petroleum oils have fancy names; the fancier the poorer. The name 
petroleum is almost unknown, and coal oil and kerosene unheard of. 
Now, to make this lamp a success, there was needed a campaign 
of education, and the purchasers would have had to be taught to 
demand and insist upon White Rose oil, I think it is — a high-grade, 
refined American petroleum — and be impressed with the absolute 
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necessity of taking no other; for many shopkeepers here will never sell 
you anything you want, but always insist on selling you something 
else, until they realize that you will have only what you asked for. 
The big jobbing house did not employ a campaign of education, and 
had most of the lamps left on its hands. 

Early last spring — just a year too late — the lamp manufacturers 
determined to enter into a well-organized campaign in behalf of their 
lamp. They had an 1898 model which was superior to the 1897, but 
the jobbing house demanded that they take back the 14,000 lamps 
they had left out of the 20,000, and fought them when no attention 
was paid to their demand, and wherever the Americans went they 
found the 1897 model advertised at 50 per cent, and they disco vered 
that the 6,000 lamps which had been sold had proven unsatisfactory 
because bad oil had been used; and the American concern had to 
give up British trade. This is a case of a good business spoiled by 
a bad start. If they had put their men in the field the year before 
to cooperate with the jobbing house, there would have been a great 
success. 

As an illustration of the different point of view here, there is the 
case of the acetylene lamp. Our people buy a novelty because it is 
a novelty, and everybody wants to try it. It is quite the reverse 
here, and most of the people would prefer that somebody else do the 
testing. A manufacturer of a good acetylene bicycle lamp tells me 
of one big city in America where there were more acetylenes sold last 
summer, than in the whole of Great Britain. 

AMERICAN VEHICLES. 

At the royal agricultural show held at Birmingham last summer, 
there was an exhibit of American vehicles, and there seemed to be 
a fairly ready sale for those traps which approached in appearance 
the same article of British manufacture. The sales were due, first, 
to low prices; and second, to some clever American arrangement or 
other by which the vehicle could conveniently be altered and adapted 
for various uses. The salesman said that to sell American vehicles 
they must not be too light, and that a four-wheeler positively must 
cut under, and even a three-quarter bar would not do. The Britisher 
goes to the extreme in his demand for solidity of construction, and 
this strength must be apparent to the eye; to fulfill the desire of a 
customer here there must be bulk, and all this means weight, and 
weight is wanted. It is true that the Countess of Warwick very 
daringly drives what is considered here to be a spider-wheel buggy, 
but it is the wonder of all Warwickshire, and she will not have many 
imitators. 

There are many more two than four wheeled vehicles in use in this 
country, and people are satisfied with these and accustomed to the 
easy way in which they turn. Both city streets and country roads are, 
as a rule, much narrower than in the United States, and an English- 
man does not wish to trust himself or his wife or children in a vehicle 
which does not turn freely; so a four-wheeler must cut under. Some 
of the modifications for the English market in the American exhibits 
were not, to my mind, satisfactory. The lines, I thought, were not 
good, and certainly some of the modified vehicles were not as grace- 
ful as the true American type, or as handsome as the thoroughly 
British trap. Someone with artistic taste should redraw them, and 
the American buggy top, which would be so useful in this climate, 
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should be adapted in some better way to the two- wheel carts. They 
have the balancing of a two- wheeler down to a nicety here, and must 
have, if there is consideration for the horse; and the difference of 
balance between buggy top down or up is very great, and some coun- 
terbalancing device is necessary. ' There is nothing here to compare 
with some of the light spring wagons used in the American cities, and 
they might find favor, as well as two- wheel delivery carts of an attrac- 
tive type. It is my belief that the American carriage builder who will 
make exact copies of several models of good English styles will find a 
ready sale for them, if willing to accept a reasonable profit. Let him 
depend upon the cheapness of his wood, the low price of the iron parts, 
due to the use of up-to-date machinery, and let him win his way in 
this market by good construction, and leave the introduction of Ameri- 
can styles or modifications and improvements on British styles to come 
later and gradually. 

CARRIAGE PARTS. 

An American salesman handling carriage components told me, sev- 
eral months ago, when I saw him last, that he had sold all the wheels 
his house could deliver; but they were, it should be mentioned, 
of a design suited to British taste. He claimed he had sold carriage 
springs in Sheffield, black enameled cotton for carriage hoods in Man- 
chester, and iron vehicle bolts in Birmingham. This may have been 
exaggerated, but he certainly had been selling something here success- 
fully. He says he studied English wants before he attempted to make 
sales, and insisted that his several principals should do business on 
English lines. 

BASKET WORK. 

Basket work is the fashion in England now for the bodies of " per- 
ambulators," or, as we call them, "baby carriages," and in this there 
is the chance to sell the body parts, if our basket workers who use 
machinery for basket furniture care to turn their attention in this 
direction, and are ready to make special designs. One American con- 
cern, which was sought but did not seek, has received an experimental 
order of the kind. 

There are merchant firms, engaged in international trade, with 
warehouses and offices in London and Berlin and connections in many 
cities on the Continent, which, while of high standing financially, are 
simply business wolves, and there are many good American articles 
for which they have the exclusive agency. A very necessary and rea- 
sonable consular regulation prevents consuls from giving reports on 
the standing of houses, but there is nothing to hinder an American 
firm, when making arrangements with a foreign concern, from asking 
what other American articles are handled, and then an inquiry can 
be made of the American firms manufacturing them as to the treat- 
ment they are receiving. Some houses, run on honest business prin- 
ciples, have too many American articles — so many they can do justice 
to none. Why not ascertain definitely how many "American special- 
ties" are being carried, and whether they are dealing in the goods of 
competing houses? Or, if our firms know what their agents were han- 
dling last year, why not find out this year how many articles have 
been added to that list? 

Suppose an American firm in a general line of manufacture is 
making a superior article requiring expensive special machinery. It 
is reasonable to assume that a foreign manufacturer in the same 
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general line, having important business connections, knowledge of 
credits, etc. , and salesmen on the road will be glad to handle the special 
article of the line, and can do it better than anybody else; and that, 
the advantage of the connection being mutual, he will contract not to 
compete in the manufacture of that article, provided he gets good 
terms. This foreign manufacturer will thus avoid buying machinery, 
and can afford to finance each shipment against documents, from the 
moment it leaves an American port. I am bringing two manufacturers 
together in that way now. The arrangement will probably be made, 
and I think the American manufacturer will be surprised, when he 
gets the communication forwarded him, to learn how easy his new 
foreign business will be. Of course, there are many points to be 
guarded, and a carefully- wordM contract will be necessary. In this 
case, an American salesman will probably be put in the field for a 
year, to conduct an educational campaign. 

PAPER. 

The war with Spain, and the consequent increase in the circulation 
of the newspapersof the United States causing a greater consumption 
of paper, had an effect on the sale of American paper in this country. 
Paper was temporarily too high. 

Sporadic attempts have been made to sell American paper here, but 
the introductory efforts were too costly for individual action, and there 
was always the discouraging factor that sharp competition from home 
would follow, if individuals were successful. 

On account of the formation of the paper trust in the United States, 
there can now be that combined action for trade here which should 
mean successful sales in competition, particularly, with German and 
Norwegian paper. It was found in the United States that it was 
cheaper to stand the wear and tear on unprotected rolls than to pro- 
•tect them with wooden ends or other devices. There has been, how- 
ever, great loss on unprotected rolls sent by steamships, and it has been 
impossible to keep stevedores from jabbing their hooks into the roils, 
and to prevent the rolls from being smashed and cut and the ends 
bruised against hatchways, stanchions, etc., in lowering paper into the 
vessel holds or elevating it at the docks. The Norwegian paper is 
beautifully protected. The paper trust, with a special export depart- 
ment, can devise proper protective measures; and it can not only 
make contracts for low freight rates, but can compel the steamship 
companies to enforce care in loading and unloading. 

Last year, a New York paper merchant made a contract with one of 
the biggest London consumers of white news paper for 100 tons a 
month, but with the best care he could give it, he found the waste so 
great he had to abandon the export business. In the first place, there 
was damage to the depth of 2 or 3 inches on each roll of paper; in the 
second place, his rolls were not wound truly, and the consumer com- 
plained that the print waste was too great, as the "crooked" roll 
made the tension uneven and the ribbon of paper snapped so often. 
On a quadruple press, each break might mean from 80 to 100 eight- 
page papers in the machine itself and in rethreading. In the third 
place the paper, while considered heavy and too soft at home (it 
would, in fact, have been rejected as too spongy and as unsuited for 
papers printing fine cuts in both reading matter and advertisements), 
was thought too hard and brittle here. 
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All these points the trust can look after and correct. It can pro- 
tect the rolls for foreign shipment or enforce more care in handling. 
It can select for export rolls that are true in winding, or it can attach 
to presses at its own expense a device which will correct irregularity 
in winding. This device is simple. The rolls are run free in loose 
bearings, and a tension arrangement is attached separately and closer 
to the press. Rolls are not only irregularly wound sometimes, but 
are knocked out of shape in shipment. Finally, the trust can make 
the exact kind of paper wanted here, or it can persuade the English 
pressmen to use the tympan sheet that is employed everywhere at 
home, but not here, and for fine fast printing, this tympan sheet has a 
decided effect. On fast presses, the tympan sheet was originally used 
to save and keep clean the blanket on the second impression cylinder, 
and with a short stop, it can be renewed for every 20,000 papers 
printed, and it has a smooth surface. The English pressman washes 
his blankets, and who ever saw wool washed so that it would retain 
its smooth surface? The blanket is sure to buckle, and good printing 
can not be done with it. Hard packing is succeeding so well in the 
United States, that even the blanket is being abandoned as unnecessary. 

The American pressman aims to do surface printing with light 
touch, using freely running or fluid ink and with ink fountain com- 
partments thumbed loose or close, according to depth of color wanted 
on any portion of a page. The English printing "machinist" insists 
on so heavy an impression that it is almost embossing, and the depth 
of color — very deep — must be the same clear across the page. Many 
still use wet paper, or rather the paper comes damp from the mill, and 
very few establishments have their own wetting machines. The trust 
may persuade them to run dry paper or can even, with its resources, 
profitably provide wetting machines free of cost to customers. 

While the English printer will not use our hard, highly finished 
paper for fast newspaper printing, he reverses the conditions when it 
comes to fine illustrated books and periodical printing. Then, he 
wants a hard, solid, sheet-iron kind of paper, which is so harsh that 
it destroys, after a couple of thousand impressions, the delicate lines 
of half-tone and other fine-line cuts. He rejects with scorn our mel- 
low and soft but beautifully finished book or magazine paper, and 
expresses his wonder that he does not get as good results as we do. 
He lays it to our engraving methods, and within a year and a half 
the best engraving establishments in London have been fitted up with 
American engraving machinery, and in some of them American engrav- 
ers are employed. To see that great improvement has been made, 
one has only to compare the files of the best illustrated paper to-day 
with those of two years ago; but before our standard is reached mel- 
low paper must be accepted and the pressmen must give up their idea 
that embossing, so that the impression can be felt on the other side, 
is doing good printing. The paper trust can effect this if it wishes. 

In the paper trade, it has been long known that the British custom- 
house officials, in their zealous quest for contraband spirits, were 
destroying so much paper in each shipment that it was almost equiva- 
lent to a high duty. I would hesitate, as consul, to deal with this 
side of the question but for the fact that so loyal a British paper 
as the London Daily Mail has recently done so. The facts are that 
the British custom-house official bores gimlet holes through rolls of 
paper, on which there is no duty, on the theory that concealed spirits, 
on which there is a duty, would leak out if in oiled skins, or if in glass 
the resistance to the long thin gimlet would be felt. The idea is to 
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bore 1 per cent of the rolls, but there are few shipments of 100 rolls, 
so the percentage runs much higher. 

In the necessarily small shipments of fine, mellow magazine paper, 
worth 5d., 6d., 7d., 8d., 9d., or lOd. (10 to 20 cents) a pound, the bor- 
ing is one in four or one in five rolls, as I am informed by an Ameri- 
can paper salesman, and it is a dreadful destruction of good property. 
These gimlet holes are just as apt to turn up in the illustrations, when 
the paper is printed, as in the reading matter, and as the roll 
unwinds, with its constantly diminishing circumference, the fre- 
quency of the holes increases. Recently, a portion of these facts 
became public because the custom-house experience of a new publi- 
cation in Cambridge, which had bought an American press and Amer- 
ican paper, came to the knowledge of some one on the London Daily 
Mail, and the following article from the issue of October 22, tells 
the story: 

A QUEER CUSTOMS SEIZURE— FUNNY CASE OF A CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL'S PAPER. 

An instance of custom-house methods in London which is amusing, except to 
the sufferers, has just occurred 

A new daily paper— the Cambridge Gazette— ordered from the Condor Agency, 
5 Bridewell place, E. C, a " multipress " printing machine and some paper, and 
the order was sent to New York. The paper was late in getting to the steamer, 
so that the machinery came by one steamer and the paper followed by the next. 

The press was duly passed through the customs, but the webs of paper were 
detained by the customs authorities at the Albert docks. 

Mr. Stone, the managing director of the Condor Agency, went down to the docks 
and was informed that before the customs would release the webs of paper they 
would have to bore through them to see that nothing contraband was concealed 
within. Mr. Stone pointed out that to bore the paper would ruin it, and after 
some argument the customs people took their " spits " and ran them down through 
the core of the webs at each end. But the two spits being only 25 inches long 
each, and the webs being 60 inches long, there obviously remained 10 inches in 
the center which had not been reached. The customs people seem to have sus- 
pected that the webs had been purposely constructed of a length that would defy 
their "spite " to reach the centers, and that the centers therefore must be com- 
posed of tobacco. They seized the paper and told Mr. Stone he must make formal 
application to the board of customs. 

Mr. Stone accordingly wrote to the board to assure them the webs contained 
nothing but paper to be converted into newspapers for Cambridge, and he sug- 
gested that if any suspicion remained the board should depute an officer from the 
customs office nearest to Cambridge to go to the newspaper office and watch the 
webs being converted into newspapers. The reply was as follows: 

October 26, 1898. 
" Gentlemen: Be your application of 25th instant — rolls of paper ex Menlhninee 
removal to Cambridge. The board's order is, * Granted in charge of an officer at 
applicant's expense and under official seals.' 

* * Your obedient servant, ' 4 J. Parks. " 

On Saturday Mr. Stone went to point out to the customs people that the paper 
would take some six weeks to exhaust, and that the cost of an officer's fare to 
Cambridge and hotel bills for six weeks would be pretty expensive. But the offi- 
cials were obdurate. Nothing else would satisfy them. 

Mr. Stone next suggested that they should pick one of the webs— the choice to 
be left to the customs, of course— and bore through that. He was prepared to sub- 
mit to the ruin of one web in order to get the rest of the paper released. This 
suggestion was declined. 

44 Then pitch the whole of the paper in the river and be done with it," said Mr. 
Stone, greatly disgusted. 

44 We can't do that." replied the customs. " It is not our business." 

Mr. Stone's company should be well known to the customs as a trading concern, 
for it receives from two to sixty cases on every steamer of the Atlantic Transport 
Line, and it is regularly invited to subscribe to the stevedores regattas, the dock- 
yards' regattas, the dock laborers' regattas, and the football and other clubs in 
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connection with the docks. But the company, for all that, can not get its paper, 
and the customs won't throw it away. 

Do incidents like this throw any light upon the statement we published on Sat- 
urday, that New York has just passed London and has become the first seaport in 
the world, the position London held for centuries? 

The Daily Mail, of November 4, states that the customs department 
has reconsidered its action and given orders for the delivery of the 
paper, adding that in any future similar case, if notice of intended 
importation be given, arrangements will be made for dealing with it 
with as little delay and trouble as possible. 

AMERICAN WHEAT AND BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE. 

Several months ago I heard a wheat story which, while not new, 
has an importance in American and British trade relations. The 
speaker, an American, said: 

I visited the city mills of a certain town in England about two and a half years 
ago, and the manager showed me three samples of wheat. The first, from India, 
was of a fair quality, though somewhat hard or flinty; the second, from the Argen- 
tine Republic, was of a very inferior grade and was trashy and dirty; the third was 
from the United States, and was of an unquestionably superior quality. He stated 
that, landed at his docks, the wheat cost him about the same per bushel, and I nat- 
urally asked him why he did not use the wheat from the United States exclusively, 
as it was evidently so superior and would produce more flour at the same cost. He 
said, "We are compelled to use the wheat from India and the Argentine Republic 
because our ships carry our merchandise to these ports and must come back loaded 
with wheat and other productions. Our board of trade passes rules and enforces 
regulations which require, in effect, that the offerings must be carried herein Brit- 
ish bottoms, for otherwise, the price of good American wheat would soon go sky- 
ward." His idea was that the natural laws of trade and commerce practically 
compelled them in England to use an inferior wheat, and that he was bound mor- 
ally, if not technically, to take the product of India and the Argentine Republic in 
exchange for the merchandise sent to those countries in British bottoms, since, if 
they were compelled to take out cargo and could not bring back cargo, the price of 
outward-bound goods would be greatly increased in price. 

FACTORY SIGHT-SEEING 

From an American newspaper, I cut the following Associated Press 
dispatch: 

Cleveland, October 7. 

As the result a trip through the United States made by a party of European 
capitalists and members of the iron trade, a large number of steel and iron mills 
are to be erected in Europe, in which all kinds of iron and steel goods are to be 
manufactured, especially structural iron and steel. The process to be used in the 
latter branch of manufacture is to be the Grey process, the invention of Henry 
Grey, of Duluth, Minn. 

The party visited all of the big iron mills of this country. Mr. C. H. Dorer, of 
this city, is the attorney for the capitalists in this country, and escorted them 
through the United States on the trip which has just ended. In an interview, Mr. 
Dorer said: 

4 'The foreign capitalists and the Europeans interested with them have already 
begun the construction of a large plant at Luxemberg, to cost several million 
dollars. The Grey process is to be used there. Ultimately, a dozen plants are to 
be erected in Germany. France, Austria, and Hungary. I should think $100,000,000 
would be invested in the enterprise. The structural-iron industry is an immense 
thing in Europe. They use iron beams in their houses even. In Germany alone 
last year, they turned out 1,200,000 tons of iron beams, against 300,000 tons in this 
country." 

This is all very nice and very friendly, bnt a party of American 
steel and iron experts would not be permitted openly to inspect con- 
tinental European or British plants. If Americans should try to get 
inside European plants by any form of subterfuge, they would be 
denounced in the newspapers as sneaks, etc. In factories owned by 
an individual the owner simply says "No," and in those controlled 
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by a corporation it requires, in most cases, a vote of the board of 
directors to get admittance, and it has been by no means an uncom- 
mon thing for American machinists putting up our automatic machin- 
ery to be barred the rest of the establishment. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR AUTOMATIC-MACHINE INVENTORS. 

Three little industries which we have almost entirely neglected, 
though we could handle them profitably if we had the time, are the 
making of pens, fishhooks, and needles The declared value of the 
total shipments of these articles through my consulate last year was 
$525,019.38, and the Germans also ship us some of these articles in the 
poorer grades. Pen manufacture is the only one of these lines in 
which I have heard of any recent American efforts. 

Our inventors and manufacturers of automatic machinery might 
come to the assistance of these industries. By no stretch of imagi- 
nation can any of the machinery used in the manufacture of these 
articles be considered modern, and the principles of automatic feed 
and stamping and continuous wire handling apply to them as to other 
manufactures. A process employed in one line is frequently appli- 
cable in another. With the discovery that a ribbon of paper would 
stand the strain nearly as well as a ribbon of cotton, the calico print- 
ing press, with lighter tensions, became the newspaper web press; the 
need for folded newspapers becoming apparent, the devices of paper- 
bag machines gave the idea for the newspaper folder, and to-day, the 
fast five-color Sunday-supplement press is a good deal of a wall-paper 
press, and so on. 

PEN MANUFACTURE. 

The total pen shipments through this consulate for the last ten 
years, ending September 30, 1898, are: 



1889 $139,525.08 

1890 145,882.91 

1891 157,189.34 

1892 143,081.59 

1893 150,146.12 



1894 $114,205.67 

1895 127,599.60 

1896 126,625.60 

1897 128,420.61 

1898 140,605.31 



An American, backed apparently by ample capital, came here last 
year to study pen making. He knew that a Birmigham firm had gone 
to the United States in the early sixties, taking a number of expert 
pen-tool makers, and had prospered. The managers, however, had 
been content to let a good thing alone, and by keeping the factory 
doors partly closed had done a fair business without being disturbed 
by competition, and Americans were so busy with the building up of 
other industries that they overlooked the pen makers. Having been 
employed by them for years, he knew that their processes were prac- 
tically the same to-day as they had been when they began in America. 

Naturally enough, he sought Birmingham to study pen-making 
methods, and actually expected to buy the necessary machinery in 
the open market, and thought that Birmingham manufacturers would 
show him through the factories where their machinery was in opera- 
tion, just as our automatic- machinery manufacturers show every for- 
eigner around who comes to the United States. This open-door policy 
is to some minds a very serious matter, though there is the good argu- 
ment that closed doors make an industry too self-contained, keep 
it backward so far as mechanical progress is concerned, and render it 
liable to sudden shock, as will be seen from this pen-making episode. 

This American would-be pen maker discovered that automatic 
machinery was unknown in Birmingham pen factories; that there 
were no firms devoting themselves to making any kind of pen machin- 
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ery, and that no one factory here knew just what the other factories 
were doing, each having its own carefully guarded secret. He also 
found that he could not get into a pen factory in Birmingham, despite 
the current belief here to the contrary. He has, however, every cher- 
ished secret with him in America to-day; not only the best points 
from every factory here, but information from continental firms, and 
his new plant should be the best in the world. 

Pen making is still a stamping industry, and has not even advanced 
as far as the needle making, in which two needles are handled at a 
time with points out, until almost at the last moment they are broken 
apart between the eyes. There is a series of stamping operations, 
and two pens might just as well as not be carried along butt to 
butt, and just before packing they could be separated. This might 
save one-half the operations. To-day hand machines are fed by hand, 
and automatic feeds could easily be adjusted. The nibs must not be 
strained or sprung. Slitting the nibs is a delicate process, but it would 
not present insurmountable difficulties to an inventive mind. Scissors 
knives, triangularly shaped, like a woman's ordinary buttonhole scis- 
sors, the right angles reversed so that when the cutting edges of the 
two triangles touch a square is formed, would do it, the points of the 
two triangles meeting and holding the pen without strain while it is cut 

NEEDLE AND FISHHOOK MANUFACTURES. 

There is practically nothing new mechanically in making needles. 
Very little machinery is used and that of the most primitive type; 
there is room for great improvement. The great success so far has 
been in painstaking assortment of sizes, rejection of defective needles, 
and careful packing. Many devices can be used for polishing the 
eyehole, so that the thread shall not be cut by any roughness. 

Making fishhooks is, I believe, a mere wire-handling business. 
The tempering of the steel wire probably presents difficulties, and the 
japanning or enameling may be done according to taste. 



BIRMINGHAM EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES. 

Surprises in an Eighteen Years* Analysis of the Figures. 

The total exports to the United States from the Birmingham con- 
sular district, as a whole, shown by years ending September 30, from 
the year 1880 (the office records run back only to this year) to 1898, 
inclusive, are as follows: 

1880 $4,920,488.58 

1881 4,876,611.92 

1882 5,178,118.16 

1883 4,719,827.19 

1884 8,977,812.16 

1885 2,875,888.26 

1886 .... 8,218,881.98 

1887 8,470,593.85 

1888 3,512,590.05 

1889 8,377,056.68 

The Birmingham consular district includes consular agencies at 
Redditch, Kidderminster, and Wolverhampton. The total exports 
from the Birmingham consular district for the year 1898 (ending 
September 30), are $1,973,605.97, a decrease from the figures of 1897 
of $291,786.63, and less than those of 1896 by $1,361,773.88. If the 
decrease of $1,069,987.25 in 1897 be added to the decrease of $1,361,- 
773.88 in 1898,. the decrease since 1896 is $2,431,761.13, or $458,155.16 
greater than the total shipments of the year 1898, ending September 30. 
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1890 $4,158,756.78 

1891 4,162,870.12 

1892 4,144,191.17 

1898 8,896,364.08 

1894 ... 2,168,714.81 

1895 3,099,988.57 

1896 8,335,379.85 

1897 2,265,392.60 

1898 1,973,605.97 
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The exports from Birmingham consulate in 1898, as distinguished 
from the agencies, show a decrease of $356,687.14. The totals since 
1880 are: 



1880 $4,146,696.54 

1881 3,635,234.40 

1882 3,890,729.68 

1888 8,456,873.17 

1884 8,002,287.20 

1885 2,089,047.22 

1886 2,372,051.22 

1887 2,552,729.31 

1888 2,529,094.57 

1889 2,494,425.30 

The Redditch consular agency total for the year is $384,414.07, a 
gain of $22,821.83 over 1897, which exceeded 1896 by only $565.03. 
The Redditch totals since 1880 are: 



1890 $3,102,545.42 

1891 .... 3,036,706.63 

1892 3,111,382.70 

1893 2,791,241.08 

1894 1,411,889.31 

1895 2,261,100.58 

1896 2,517,879.31 

1897 1,527,090.57 

1898 1,170,408.48 



1880 $397,495.64 

1881 344,647.99 

1882 361,104.56 

1883 361,181.82 

1884 339,543.37 

1885 292,632.30 

1886 309,450.94 

1887 357,091.06 

1888 862,047.18 

1889 311,110.26 



1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 



$806, 
394, 
393, 
408, 
299, 
324, 
861, 
861, 
884, 



748.37 
728.08 
773.28 
569.40 
869.24 
548.18 
029.21 
592.24 
414.07 



Through the Kidderminster agency the shipments for the year 
1898, ending September 30, were $354,400.20, a decrease from 1897 
of $63,237.22. The Kidderminster figures since 1880 have been: 



1880 $269,487.67 

1881 218,106.15 

1882 630,709.12 

1883 605,301.35 

1884 552,299.61 

1885 426,846.04 

1886 482,871.80 

1887 452,127.49 

1888 466,723.55 

1889 407,099.83 



1890 $548,386.48 

1891 575,637.37 

1892 412,296.85 

1898 513,960.90 

1894 350,358.57 

1895 420,379.82 

1896... 858,668.69 

1897 854,400.20 

1898 291,162.98 



The shipments from Wolverhampton have almost constantly 
decreased, and the declared valuations from that agency in 1898 
foot up only $64,388.27, a decrease of $21,158.54 from the figures for 
1897, which were even then modest for a great manufacturing center 
which once shipped $296,471.35. The Wolverhampton totals in 1880 
and the years following are: 



1890 $201,076.56 

1891 155,308.09 

1892 226,788.89 

1898 182,592.65 

1894 106,597.69 

1895 98,959.99 

1896 102,802.64 

1897 85,546.81 

1898 64,888.27 



1880 $106,803.73 

1881 178,633.88 

1882 295,574.80 

1883 296,471.35 

1884 83,731.98 

1885 66,862.70 

1886 54,507.97 

1887 108,645.99 

1888 154,715.75 

1889 164,421.29 

The classification of the declared exports of the Birmingham con- 
sular district is an interesting study and can be analyzed to advantage, 
and I will give where possible the totals for all the years of which there 
are records in this office. The classification has not always been tht 
same, so I can not in every case go back to 1880. 

Animals. — This year there were several shipments of pedigree dogs 
for breeding, and when intended for that purpose there is no duty 
C b 98— VOL 2 42 
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1895 $814.12 

1896 2,588.40 

1897 109.49 

199.52 



demanded. The dogs bought here lately are bull terriers, but for- 
merly St. Bernard dogs and Shropshire sheep were purchased. The 
animal shipment record, as far back as it was kept separately (before 

1890 it was probably included under sundries), is as follows: 
1890 $16,104.84 

1891 7,826.76 

1892 2,141.26 

1893 15,086.02 

1894 1,129.08 

Anvils. — This item consists entirely of Peter Wright & Co.'s anvils, 
and is one of the most striking instances I have seen of the permanent 
character of a trade-mark to which excellence of manufacture origi- 
nally gave a value. The shipments of anvils to the United States have 
of course decreased every year, for there are people at home who have 
learned to make anvils, and probably former employees of this estab- 
lishment have helped to do it; but the figures show that it has held 
a fair portion of its former clientele despite every obstacle. Other 
manufactures here have dropped out of the United States market 
entirely. This and other concerns here formerly shipped iron vises 
to the United States, but the inventive American mind has so 
improved this article that the old-fashioned ones made here have very 
little sale in the United States. It is to be noticed that these figures 
do not represent all of Peter Wright & Co.'s anvils shipped to the 
United States, for London and Liverpool exporters also handle them. 
All Birmingham items, in fact, go to some extent through these cities. 

The office records combine anvils and vises up to 1891, after which 
date the figures refer only to anvils. They are: 



1880 $91,964.18 

1881 116,603.59 

1882 175,501.90 

1883 110,855.07 

1884 75,505.70 

1885 66,314.59 

1886 68,101.12 

1887 102,791.22 

1888 101,682.17 

89,475.46 



1890 $97,180.89 

1891 76,019.59 

1892 74,810.96 

1893 78,147.77 

1894 36,939.88 

1895 63,375.68 

1896 44,476.45 

1897 87,577.29 

1898 88,723.32 

Bedsteads. — The total amount of bedsteads exported in 1898 was 
$7,817.80, which is a decrease of $13,349.32 from the 1897 figures, and 
is all that is left of an export business which at its height, in 1893, 
amounted to $277,882.66. Before 1890 there is no separate record of 
metal bedsteads — brass cased or of iron with brass trimmings — being 
shipped to the United States from Birmingham, and those that were 
sent were probably classed with manufactured iron, steel, or brass 
articles until that year, when the shipments became so large that they 
received a separate classification, of which the figures are: 



1895 8132,118.08 

1896 81,582.14 

1897 . .. 21,167.12 

1898 7,817.80 



1890 $146,283.71 

1891 170,230.11 

1892 240,377.89 

1893.. 277,882.66 

1894 1. 126,098.56 

A very few bedstead components are now shipped, classified under 
hardware, steel, or iron manufactures. Under the small-tube item 
there are also a few bedstead tubes. This business is not a matter of 
any importance. The manufacture of bedsteads is controlled here by 
a form of trust not well known in America. The selling price is arbi- 
trarily fixed for members of a manufacturers' association, the cost of 
each article having been estimated and the scale of wages arranged 
by agreement with the laborers' union, and a definite percentage of 
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profit most be taken. This is supposed to be an amalgamation of com- 
mon benefit to " master and man," and the agreements have been 
rather fairly kept, as a committee with power to enforce its decisions 
by fine has the right of access to the books of the members at any 
time. It has been claimed that a few members have secretly cut 
under by throwing in mattresses with bedstead sales. There has 
been an agitation among London merchants and retailers which may 
result in the starting of a rival factory or two, but no real strength 
is apparent in the movement. 

There is a rather general opinion that American metal-bedstead 
manufacturers might do business here, and I believe a carefully man- 
aged campaign might meet with success. Certainly the American 
bedstead manufacturers should now be able to get into all other for- 
eign markets, and it would be better to do that than to try here. If 
they came here, they might demoralize the business at once, while if 
they looked after the South American, South African, Australian, and 
similar markets, they would have a good start before it was felt here. 
It is my impression that a good deal of export effort is wasted here 
which would bring results in other fields. 

At the request of an American manufacturer of brass balls or knobs 
and other brass-bedstead fittings I recently made an investigation to 
see what opportunity there was for him here. He used automatic or 
screw machines, and cut out the balls from the solid brass rods. It 
was beautiful work, but the cost of the brass is so great he could not 
compete with the cheaply though badly made fittings here. For the 
knob or bedstead ball a thin brass shell is cast here and is filled with 
some cheap lead or babbit mixture. Although poor work, it is con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Buttons. — This item consists chiefly of pearl shirt buttons, and I 
believe of a good quality; but up to date I have little information on 
this subject, and it is a very carefully guarded secret industry. Until 
1890 the classification was made under the combined head of "But- 
tons, shells, etc.," the one being the finished and the other the raw 
product; but in that year the item was divided. Shells are admitted 
free. There have been some fine distinctions made in decisions as to 
how far the preparation of the shell for button making can go before 
it becomes a manufactured article. The roughness has been taken 
off these shells and they are nearly ready for button making. The 
duty on pearl buttons is H cents a line (A- of an inch) per gross and 
15 per cent ad valorem. The records for buttons, shells, etc., by 
years, are: 



Year. 


Buttons. 


Shells, etc. 


Totals. 


1880 






$447,441.39 


1881 






847,826.21 


1882 -" 






826,727.08 


1883 






291,539.24 


1884 






812,061.49 


1885 






257,583.56 


1886 






829,707.49 


1887 






842,786.44 


1888 






828,715.65 


1889 






182.430.46 


1890 


$146,283.71 
170,230.11 
50,429.56 
40,457.81 
9,072.61 
87,743.14 
81,014.92 
28,061.20 
24,159.91 


$11,272.85 
53.862.65 
56,547.41 
24,223.01 


157,566.06 


1891 


223,592.76 


1892 


115,976.97 


1893 


64,680.82 


1894. 


9,072.61 


1895 


4,852.94 
5,602.84 
19,022.03 
68,877.85 


42.596.08 


1896 


36,617.76 


1897 


47,073.23 


1896 


83,037.76 
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In the third quarter, the one ending June 30, in the year ending 
1893, there were no shells exported, the records by quarters showing: 
December 31, 1892, $14,853.37; March 31, 1893, $6,240.94; June 30, 
1893, none; September 30, 1893, $3,128.70; total, $24,223.01. 

During the whole of the next year, which ended September 30, 1894, 
no shells were shipped. In the quarter ending December 31, 1894, no 
shells were shipped to the United States, but for the rest of that year 
the returns were as follows: March 31, 1895, $1,524.86; June 30, 1895, 
$1,733.82; September 30, 1895, $1,594.26; total, $4,852.94. For 1896, 
the figures were in this queer fashion : For the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1895, $2,757.40; March 31, 1896, none; June 30, 1896, $2,845.44; 
September 30, 1896, none; making a total of $5,602.84. In 1897 there 
are blanks as follows: For the quarters ending December 31, 1896, 
March 31, 1897, and June 30, 1897, none, but for September 30, 1897, 
the exports were, $19,022.03. In 1898 the exports for the quarters 
are: December 31, 1897, $16,860.12; March 31, 1898, $14,453.01; June 
30, 1898, $4,505.46; September 30, 1898, $23,059.26; total, $58,877.85. 

Chain. — This is iron cable chain for mooring, anchors, etc. Orig- 
inally the classification was : "Chain, hoes, and scythes." The record 
for chain, hoes, and scythes is: 



Year. 


Chain. 


Hoes and 
scythes. 


Total 


1880 






$116,219.24 
127,968.86 


1881 






1888 






88.763.19 


1883 : 






66,813.90 


1884 






65,212.04 


1885 






82,978.30 


1886 






40,769.21 


1887 






37,^37.83 


1888 






29,690.96 
80,312.88 


1889 






1890 


$28,661.04 

25,466.87 

15, 478. m 

16,808.72 

1,668.90 

10,205.76 

11,427.92 

6,988.76 

6,749.06 


$12,567.05 
4,736.06 
6,449.38 
1,861.90 
6,004.69 
8,647.14 
4,252.04 
6,999.27 
5,286.91 


41,288.09 


1891 


80,192.42 


1898 


20,922.69 


1898 


18,665.6! 
6,688.* 


1894 


1895 


13,852.90 


1896 


15.6S9.98 


1897 


13,933.06 


1896 


11,985.99 







Carpets. — These carpets all come from Kidderminster. The figures 
do not run as clearly as they should, because in the quarter ending 
March 31, 1882, linen and jute are classed with carpets. As they 
have a bearing on the carpet industry and had, temporarily, a rela- 
tion to our manufacture of carpets, I give the shipments of linen, 
jute, and wool noils as recorded, as follows: 



Quarter ending— 



Artlclo. 



Amount 



Mar. 81,1882. 
June80,1882. 
Dec. 81,1882. 
Mar. 81,1883. 
Jnne80,1883. 
Mar. 81, 1884 
June 30, 1884. 
Dec. 81,1884. 
Mar. 81,1885. 
June 30, 1885. 
Sept. 30, 1885. 
Dec. 31,1885.. 
Mar. 81,1886. 
June 30, 1886. 
Sept. 30, 1886. 
Dec. 81,1886. 
Mar. 81,1887. 
June 30, 1887. 
Sept. 30, 1887. 
Dec. 81,1887. 
Mar. 81,1888. 
Mar. 31,1889. 



Carpets, rugs, linen, and jute ... 

Linen yarn 

.....do. 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

Jute and linen yarn 

Linen yarn 

do. 

.....do 

Linen yarn, j ate, and wool 

do 

do 

Linen yarn, jute, and wool noils. 

do 

Linen yarn 

Wool noils 

do 

do 

.....do 

do . 



fS8.963.60 
^508.46 

5,323.68 

$115.76 
5,123.94 
5, 06a 72 
6,010.88 
8,914.60 
6,195.66 
6,079.45 
£753.37 
6,669.58 
7,94164 
9,471.96 
9,288.97 
5,027.17 
t.542.23 
4.447.W 



2,560.84 
2,806.55 
2,891.41 
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In 1886 carpet looms valued at $6,862 were sent to the United 
States. Some carpet dyes were formerly sent from Kidderminster. 
The total shipments of carpets since 1880 are: 



$73, 
45, 
54, 
55, 
18, 
79, 
06, 
54, 



783.21 
402.16 
718.89 
558.84 
069.16 
215.36 
243.91 
955.00 
622.64 



1880 $155,112.78 1890 ... 

1881 97,122.16 1891 

1882 127,805.55 1892 

1883 146,708.65 1893 

1884 189,017.10 1894 

1885 188,726.11 1895 

1886 146,900.89 1896 

1887 102,718.26 1897 

1888 61,867.80 1898 

1889 69,809.84 

Chemicals. — We have always imported chemicals in great quanti- 
ties from Great Britain. The chemicals which are exported to the 
United States now are ammonia, potash, soda ash, bicarbonate of 
soda, precipitate of chalk, red lead, some special varnishes, and pot- 
tery colors. Phosphorus and glue were formerly classified under the 
chemical head. The shipments have been as follows: 

1890 $148,543.53 

1891 186,308.27 

1892 c 187, 940. 63 

1898 c 154,815.51 

1894 cl96, 775.89 

1895 c229, 718.23 

1896 c281, 225.96 

1897 cl52,647.50 

1898 132,840.49 



1880 a$157,470.41 

1881 al66,227.57 

1882 192,837.89 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 



169,056.41 
190,003.76 
217,793.02 
221,275.54 
243,250.90 
260,102.48 



1889 &237,770.41 

China and porcelain. — This means Worcester and Coalport china 
goods, and is mainly shipped through the Kidderminster agency, and 
is all that is left of a big exporting business to the United States. 
The figures, as follows, speak for themselves: 



1880 $12,835.30 1890 

1881 18,980.49 1891 

1882.... 64,582.28 1892 

1883 102,275.49 1893 

1884 85,938.15 1894 

1885 67,723.19 1895 

1886 185,622.41 1896 

1887 112,709.25 1897... 

1888 184,142.18 1898 

1889 161,672.69 

Cotton goods. — This small export for 1898 ($15,146.92) covers fancy 
cotton manufactures, handkerchiefs, frillings, hand and machine 
worked initials, towels, cotton neckties, tape, etc., mainly from Cov- 
entry. These goods were classified under "Fancy goods" before 1890. 
The figures are: 



$184, 

101, 

65, 

56, 

24, 

83, 

14, 

8, 

8, 



647.88 
768.76 
265.38 
352.83 
570.98 
277.89 
301.71 
270.68 
150.07 



1895 $17,090.00 

1886 13,811.17 

1897 13,776.48 

1898 15,146.98 



1890 $20,379.81 

1891 22,294.94 

1892 21,058.05 

1893 23,145.35 

1894 16,265.85 

Cycles and parts of. — Temporarily, this was a very heavy export, 
but it has disappeared, and large importations of both cycles and parts 
have been made from America since 1895. It was proposed to estab- 
lish a consular agency at Coventry, but the bicycle manufacturers in 

a Partly estimated. b Without Wolverhamton. c Chemicals only. 
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the United States got on their feet too soon. Bicycles were classified 
under "Hardware" before 1890. The figures are: 



1895 $174,885.52 

1896 214,133.28 

1897 a48,560.15 

a5,590.14 



1890 $324,961.07 

1891 621,664.99 

1892 761,852.95 

1893 613,247.73 

1894 147,754.75 

Earthenware. — This consisted principally of earthenware vases. 
The figures are: 

1890 $81,986.12 

1891 72,788.85 

1892 68,844.28 

1893 46,030.87 

1894 18,699.92 

Fancy goods. — This consists of pins, silver-mounted articles, jew- 
elry, toys, electroplate, cheap watch chains, swivels, watch jewels, 
fancy boxes, dolls, etc. In silver and jewelry a few American buyers 
come here in search of novelties, and one manufacturer says there is 
more trouble in that business than it is worth. Some of the best jew- 
elry made in England is made here, but because of the jokes about 
" brummagem " work (all unfair) the goods are sent to London to get 
the London " hall-mark." The figures are: 



1895 $24,169.07 

1896 38,226.70 

1897 15,842.29 

1898 6,372.94 



1880 $317,029.37 1890 

1881 388,858.81 1891. 

1882 430,642.85 1892. 

1883 366,878.80 1898. 

1884 874,982.98 1894. 

1885 228,369.45 1895. 

1886 260,387.50 1896. 

1887 315,176.08 1897. 

1888 886,247.29 

1889 358,811.50 

Glass. — Both sheet glass and fine table ware. These exports are 
confined to a few manufacturers, whose trade-mark is good. Follow- 
ing are the figures: 



$885, 
294, 
291, 
263, 
187, 
313, 
300, 
801, 
197, 



385.05 
755.82 
061.39 
195.01 
224.12 
667.23 
128.75 
603.27 
907.96 



1880 $104,608.59 1890 ..., 

1881 101,991.24 1891 

1882 144,712.84 1892 

1883 205,479.51 1893 

1884 250,652.69 1894 

1885 171,763.69 1895 

1886 203,033.22 1896 

1887 274,398.83 1897 

1888 248,549.51 1898 

1889 220,428.84 

Guns and parts. — To-day fancy notions in guns are principally 

exported — special shotguns made to order by firms whose products 
made their names famous in early days. There is a good deal of 
trade-mark value in this item. 



$184, 
182, 
160, 
151, 

oo, 

128, 

118, 

115, 

85, 



809.37 
761.61 
708.25 
587.74 
605.43 
115.08 
083.55 
687.63 
692.91 



1880 $699,921.97 

1881 950,981.18 

1882 1,169,214.65 

1883 895,697.79 

1884 874,846.60 

1885. 457,251.08 

1886 476,879.26 

1887 404,087.23 

1888 301,641.82 

1889 333,423.05 



1890 

1891 

1892 

1893. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 



$348, 
212, 
165, 
82, 
30, 
39, 
51, 
85, 



839.19 
424.64 
984.77 
030.11 
865.96 
512.84 
076.50 
888.16 
010.69 



a Parts of only. 
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Glue. — Before 1892 this was under chemical classification. 

$23,646.14 1896 $7,919.82 

1893 28,777.82 1897 3,716.03 

1894 21,322.67 1898 6,660.06 

1895 9,091.42 

Hardware. — Manufactured metal goods, cutlery, hollow ware, enain- 
eled-iron signs, brass foundry work, umbrella ribs and stretches, 
corkscrews, nutcrackers, a few tools, etc. 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 



$1, 
1, 



124, 
982, 
903, 
441, 
339, 
441, 
477, 
560, 
727. 



364.40 
789.70 
839.93 
222.20 
598.29 
990.09 
496.47 
364.39 
391.04 
302.42 



1890 $288,479.31 



1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 



290,940.84 
242,647.96 
266,474.87 
183,878.31 
288,071.40 
224,648.77 
180,485.67 
115,265.58 



Hoes. — This is a peculiar form of hoe called "North and South 
Carolina," and is sent without handles. The figures of shipments are 
given under the classification of "Chains." 

Metal sheathing. — This is a sheathing for ships, and is another case 
of a valuable trade-mark. It has been the special product of one 
factory. 



1880 $79,859.58 

1881 60,781.11 

1882 128,478.48 

1883 122,021.06 

1884 79,068.07 

1885 25,582.29 

1886 41,850.37 

1887 43,504.87 

1888 43,426.19 

1889 43,492.15 



1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 



$43, 
57, 
40, 
84, 
29, 
85, 
43, 
22, 
11, 



485.16 
465.04 
083.67 
818. 10 
926.24 
482.25 
465.17 
974.06 
463.81 



Needles and fishhooks. — These all come from Redditch, where there 
is a consular agency to take care of these two manufactures. Of 
these figures, fishhooks make only about one-eighth. Needle making 
is an old industry, in which there is hardly any machinery used. 
The needles in the process are constantly handled, which, it is claimed, 
does not rust them. There is a belief that the Redditch needle oper- 
atives, mainly women and young girls, have, by some process of evo- 
lution, become dry-handed, more so than other people. The Redditch 
needle industry is another trade-mark business, and is very firm and 
sure for that reason. It would be hard to compete against. In fish- 
hooks, the peculiarities of all the varieties of fish in all the American 
rivers have been taken note of. There are a few other parts of fish- 
ing tackle manufactured and shipped. There is no water near Red- 
ditch to test fishhooks or to have been a cause for the foundation of 
the industry, and there is about as little sewing done there as you 
could find anywhere. 



1880 $397,495.64 

1881 344,647.99 

1882 361,104.56 

1883 361,181.82 

1884 „ 839,543.37 

1885 292,632.30 

1886 309,450.94 

1887 857,091.06 

1888 862,047.18 

1889 311,110.26 



1890 $806,748.37 

1891 394,723.03 

1892 398,778.23 

1898 408,569.40 

1894 299,869.24 

1895 824,548.18 

1896 361,029.21 

1897 861,592.24 

1898 384,414.07 
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Nickel. — This is a highly refined nickel in ingots, and some of it is 
of American manufacture, which has been given the finishing touches 
here. It is mainly the business of one large concern, with a well- 
known trade-mark. Unquestionably, it is a superior article. 



1890 $73,075.13 

1891 27,523.66 

1892 14,670.05 

1893 

1894 "I.r"r""*I^."Il"""i7,"7ii."66 

1895 46,737.87 

1896 83,578.41 

1897. 39,992.31 

59,506.50 



1880 $33,875.22 

1881 31,829.27 

1882 56,539.07 

1883 89,206.15 

1884 73,037.77 

1885 49,640.91 

1886 14,367.99 

1887 8,628.46 

1888 4,898.34 

1889 9,940.75 

Pens. — The steel pens here are chiefly the product of two firms, one 
of which is the original steel-pen making concern in the world, and 
very successful. The other, a very close competitor, makes the Spen- 
cerian pen for America, but also ships its own brands. The competi- 
tion in pen making does not turn on price, for it is strictly a trade-mark 
business. The prices are rather arbitrarily fixed and do not depend 
on the cost of manufacture, though they range much lower now than 
in former years. Pen steel is bought almost exclusively from one 
Sheffield manufacturer. Side slits in the nibs add slightly to the cost 
of manufacture, and any form of plating is another expense. 

The figures for shipments of pens are given in another portion of 
this report. x 

Phosphorus. — The shipments of amorphous and stick phosphorus 
back to the point where it was classified with chemicals are shown by 
the following figures: 



1896 $27,752.47 

1897 82.130.28 

1898 11,824.97 



1892 $31,103.97 

1893 37,812.84 

1894 8,720.62 

1895 13,860.16 

Saddlery. — This comes chiefly from Walsall, a manufacturing center 
8 miles from Birmingham, which has been the seat of the leather and 
saddlery trades for generations. In the saddlery trade very few 
machines are used, and purchases are made there for those who insist 
on hand sewing and want the substantial British styles. The Walsall 
manufacturer watches the London changes very closely, and, in addi- 
tion, there is a great deal of hunting in this neighborhood. An Amer- 
ican blanket manufacturer has lately made a good arrangement. He 
has an agent who sends him the very latest things in horse equipments 
and is manufacturing extensively from these styles. 

1880 ..$108,440.49 1890 

1881... 111,752.00 1891 

1882 151,604.26 1892 

1883 131,479.37 1893 

1884 119,427.47 1894 

1885 98,619.27 1895 

1886.. 122,130.51 1896 

1887 144,482.71 1897 

1888. 160,977.87 1898 

1889 197,643.61 

Sauce. — This is the famous Worcestershire Sauce, the recipe orig- 
inally of the butler of a Worcestershire nobleman. The secret of its 
manufacture has been one of the most carefully guarded in the history 

1 See p. 655. 



$227, 
179, 
170, 
220, 
130, 
247, 
245, 
204, 
184, 



445.54 
807.77 
138.68 
434.58 
665.15 
738.37 
118.28 
705.23 
942.58 
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of trade, and it is asserted that no combination of workmen could 
leave the factory and make the same sauce. One feature known gen- 
erally is the use of malt vinegar. The increase this year is due partly 
to the fact that the valuation has been increased by customs officials. 
Another firm has also entered the American business. The figures are : 



$9, 
13, 
21, 



1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 22, 

1884 22, 

1885 . 28, 

1886 26, 

1887 22, 

1888 81, 

1889 29, 



736.03 
630.78 
242.27 
127.33 
127.33 
897.53 
552.80 
520.98 
863.49 
208.15 



1890 
1891 



1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 . 

1898. 



$39, 
30, 
34, 
38, 
34, 
29, 
39, 
36, 
97, 



357.21 
565.26 
695.71 
800.36 
600.78 
173.86 
550.91 
303.67 
404.88 



Shells. — These shells are mother-of-pearl, for button making, and 
the figures of shipments are given under the head of "Buttons." 1 

Shins. — Chiefly pickled cattle hides and sheep skins, exported to 
the United States for finishing tanning process. They are. shipped 
from Stourbridge through the Kidderminster agency. One firm ships 
through Birmingham; its shipments were formerly classed with 
saddlery. The figures range as follows: 



1884 

1885 

1886 

1887. 

1888 

1889. 

1890 



200, 
156, 
109, 
76, 
153, 
109, 
246, 



048.23 
494.44 
774.90 
146.22 
977.76 
827.66 
153.85 
051.08 



1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



$153, 
208, 
296, 
248, 
200, 
186, 
185, 
212, 



357.63 
654.18 
181.96 
703.81 
698.55 
438.86 
568.42 
070.40 



1895 $70,046.33 

1896 .. 43,194.25 

1897 36,029.31 

1898 37,223.72 



Sled and iron. — This item covers a little machinery, a few iron cast- 
ings, a little ironware, some special steel sheets, and one firm's pulley 
blocks and chains. Before 1890, these were classed under Hardware, 
and in 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893 the figures given below included 
steel tubes, which got their own classification in 1894: 

1890 $279,017.47 

1891 358,284.74 

1892 369,639.59 

1898 352,605.36 

1894 37,071.82 

Sled tubes. — Mainly shipped now by one firm of merchants, and chiefly 
a special tube for bicycle making or for other special purposes, for boil- 
ers, etc. Steel-tube manufacture has been greatly overdone here, as 
in America, and the market is so demoralized that it is a surprise that 
there have not been big job-lot shipments to the United States, 
because of the recent bicycle-tube combination there, but the retalia- 
tion would still further demoralize the market here. There wilf soon 
be some big shipments of ship tubes of 8, 10, and 12 inch bore, as there 
is a new American demand for them, and while the American rights 
to an English process have been sold, the purchaser of it has not 
reached the manufacturing stage as yet. The bicycle-tube business 
was one of sudden development, and the following figures are of spe- 
cial interest: 



1894 $7,532.95 

1895 29,191.67 

1896 67,698.70 



1897 $102,960.55 

1898 16,830.53 



1 See p. 659. 
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Tiles. — Principally encaustic grate tiles and paving tiles. This is 
a contribution of the Wolverhampton consular agency, and from 
Wolverhampton thei^e are also sent colors for tile manufacture. The 
figures are: 



1880 $4,717.67 

1881 5,017.50 

1882 8,576.18 

1883 24,549.55 

1884 29,829.87 

1885 84,694.92 

1886 81,958.74 

1887 26,699.87 

1888 50,575.12 

1889 65,554.76 



1890 $82, 488.64 

1891 89,536.47 

1892 ... 117,789.58 

1898 101,338.15 

1894 57,655.96 

1895 49,993.17 

1896 46,744.77 

1897.. 35,352.85 

1898 24,812.79 



Webs, — Elastic webs for the shoes of the few people who still wear 
shoes of the old " Congress-gaiter " style. These come from Coventry, 
and from that place handmade suspender elastics used to go in quan- 
tities, but a New England manufacturer, finding the competition in 
coarse cottons too active, sold his machinery, studied the Coventry 
process, devised his own apparatus, and went into the business with 
over a hundred styles of suspender elastics, while Coventry had less 
than half as many. This competition was felt at continental points 
also. The figures are: 



1880 $22,351.57 

1881 34,016.73 

1882 80,564.01 

1883 20,178.40 

1884 5,877.89 

1885 7,495.62 

1886 18,680.88 

1887 14,646.83 

1888 18,197.21 

1889 3,976.60 



1890....: $6,794.73 

1891 6,455.64 

1892 4,799.10 

1898 12,328.65 

1894 12,053.92 

1895 24,107.73 

1896 1,833.01 

1897 3,775.46 

1898 3,095.94 



Swndries. — Comprising chiefly the following articles: 



Wines and spirits (special) . . . $260. 19 
Gloves (some glove leather 

goes also) 1,636.03 

Sauce-bottle wrappers 1,496.44 

Blue clay (for tiles) 119.53 

Showcards 420.14 

Tail cord 116.51 

Firebricks 928.65 



Platinum $121.66 

Vinegar (malt) 1,188.89 

Books (special Roman Catho- 
lic publications) 1,726.75 

Papine 314.80 

Pickles (brand) 1,307.63 

Oats(seed) 814.51 

Ground crucible pot 116. 57 

Furniture (antique) 146.00 

Chocolate (confections with 
good trade-mark) 176.90 

I have given extensively points of interest to Americans in regard 
to export trade here, and have finally come to the section which 
should be devoted to the British industrial outlook as a whole, in its 
relation to the world at large and not to the United States alone. I 
believe I can present this most acceptably in condensing a report of 
a recent speech made by Mr. Ritchie, president of the Board of Trade 
of Great Britain, at the seventh annual dinner of the Croydon chamber 
of commerce: 

BRITISH NATIONAL TRADE. 

Responding to the toast of Her Majesty's ministers, Mr. Ritchie said the Gov- 
ernment was determined that we mnst have onr fair share in all the new mar- 
kets that were likely to be opened. He hoped that many of them would live to 
see the day when China would be honeycombed with railways, and everyone con- 
templated with pleasure that we should accomplish the great line of communica- 
tion from the Cape to Alexandria. 

He was glad to think the trade of the country was in a good and healthy con- 
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dition. Employment for the people was hardly ever better, and the number of 
trade unionists unemployed was, he thought, as small as it ever was at any pre- 
vious time. The savings of the people last year by the post-office books showed 
an increase of £8,000,000. The volume of trade for 1897 as compared with 1896 
showed an increase, and, so far as it had gone, this year bade fair to show a greater 
increase. Up to the end of October there had been an increase of something like 
£12,000,000. He was sorry to say the imports and the exports had not equally 
contributed to this increase. The imports showed an increase of £14,600,000, 
and the exports a decrease of £2,600,000. But their anxiety was relieved to some 
extent by tne fact that the increase of £14,600,000 had been in the imports of food 
and drink; on the other hand, the decrease of £2,600,000 in the exports had been 
caused by circumstances over which we had no control— chiefly by the alteration 
in the United States tariff, although in that matter we were gradually making up 
leeway, and our exports to the United States were gradually increasing. It was 
satisfactory to know, at any rate, that we had turned the corner for October. 

To some people it was a great problem that there should be such an enormous 
debit balance in connection with our exports, and it was suggested that we were 
paying out of capital. If that were so, it would be a disaster. But the figures he 
had examined proved that that was not the case. According to the Economist, 
from 1892 to 1896 there had been an increase of British capital invested abroad of 
£288,000,000, equal to £56,600,000 annually. One could not help a feeling of anx- 
iety that we were being so rapidly caught up with in our export trade by other 
countries, especially by Germany and the United States. The exports of France 
had risen between those two years by 1-fr per cent; of Germany, Holland, and Bel- 
gium together, 12f per cent; of the United States, 18 per cent; while the United 
Kingdom had fallen 5 per cent. We could not be surprised that these countries 
had become great exporting countries, because their populations had increased, 
coal and iron had been found, and their energies had been applied to find employ- 
ment for that increased population. He warned the working classes— though he 
was the last one to grudge them a fair share of the profits of the country— that 
general prosperity could not be attained by employees harassing employers. In 
conclusion, he strongly urged attention to general education. If we were alive to 
the signs of the times, he nad not the smallest doubt that we should be able to 
hold our own, not only in new markets, but in markets where we were now sorely 
pressed. 

BIRMINGHAM TRADE SUMMARY. 

I had prepared some figures to indicate the trade conditions of Bir- 
mingham, which reflect Midland conditions generally, for the year 
1897 and the first six months of 1898, but I have been enabled to 
secure the following summary, which is so good that I substitute it for 
my own: 

YEAR OP 1897. 

In reviewing the commerce of Birmingham for the year 1897 it should first of 
all be noted that although business was good it did not quite realize the high 
expectations formed at the commencement. Varying causes combined to dislo- 
cate the Midland trade, such as the sudden and complete collapse of the cycle 
boom; the engineers* strike, which interfered with over 80,000 skilled hands; the 
jubilee celebrations; and the Indian famine. Instead of being a good year, the 
commerce of the district would have been exceedingly poor, but for the fact that 
neither the men's organizations nor the masters* federation bad a hold in Birming- 
ham. And so it happened that while most of the large engineering centers in the 
country were practically paralyzed by the strike, the Birmingham and district 
engineering firms were not only undisturbed, but reaped a rich harvest in the 
bargain. The strike, however, was too far-reaching not to exercise a prejudicial 
influence in regard to other local industries, and so whatever benefit was gained 
by the Birmingham engineers was practically lost in other industrial departments. 
Comparing the year's record with its predecessor, it must be said that the result 
was not favorable, but it far exceeded many previous years, more particularly in 
regard to metal work, and while it was not marked by high prices and big gains, 
the margin of profit obtained by most of the staple industries was good. There 
was quite a remarkable recovery in the iron and steel trades in the latter part of 
1896, and this was sustained during the vear under review. In fact, there was in 
some instances pressure for deliveries. There was an importation of 40,000 tons 
of American pig iron and steel bars and ingots in the summer months, and the 
extent of this move, together with the low price, caused a eood deal of local con- 
cern; but the trade had a sharp revival. Stocks had been kept low, owing to the 
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unremunerative prices which prevailed, bat the demand eventually became greater 
than the supply and heavy dealings followed. The exports or iron and steel 
reached nearly £23,000,000, which represents a 4 per cent increase over the 
previous year. The metal-rolling trade maintained the improved condition 
attained during the previous year, but the Indian famine shut off a very consid- 
erable outlet for this branch of Midland trade and so prevented what might have 
been a record year. The bedstead trade remained firm, bnt it did not expand — a 
circumstance attributed to the operation of the trade alliance principle, which 
seeks to regulate the question of supply and demand by restricting the output. 
The boiler-tube trade was severely affected by the engineers' dispute, but the 
extension of the national naval programme found a lot of work for the Midland 
firms, although the industry was carried on at a very large discount off the prices 
of the previous year. 

The brass and iron tube trades, in regard to their conjunction with the bedstead 
alliance, were satisfactory, better prices being obtained and higher rates being 
paid to the operatives. 

The shipbuilding yards having been brought to a standstill by the labor disputes 
had much to do with curtailing the output in the brass trade, but foreign trade 
was good, and the industry, generally speaking, was only a shade worse than in 
1896, which stands as one of the best years on record. 

The hardware trade was carried on extensively, but competition was so keen 
that prices ruled very fine. In so far as they affected the principal industries 
of the Midlands the exports of the year were, approximately, copper, £2,000,000, 
showing a slight decrease; hardware and cutlery, £2,000,000, a slight increase, and 
machinery and engineering, £16,200,000, a 4 per cent decrease. 

The jubilee celebrations created a big demand for cheap jewelry, and many of 
the Midland firms made special efforts to cope with the requirement. From the 
standpoint of profits 1897 was not so good as its predecessor, but in regard to the 
volume of trade it was infinitely larger than on any previous occasion. 

The assay office dealt with 311,835 ounces of gold, as contrasted with 283,423 
ounces in 1896. The silver weighed 2,308,157 ounces, compared with 2,117.622 in 
1896, and there were 10,872,684 articles assayed, as against 9,877,972 in the previous 
twelve months. 

FIRST SIX MONTHS OP 1898. 

Speaking generally for the first six months of 1898, the trade in Birmingham 
ana district opened in anything but a reassuring fashion, the brass trade particu- 
larly showing signs of taking a backward turn. As the Midland membership of 
the brass workers 1 union numbers upward of 50,000, the industrial outlook was 
anything but promising. Before January was ont, however, the home trade for 
general brass work began to pick up, and when the engineering dispute termi- 
nated the shipbuilding yards got into full swing, and orders for naval brass work 
and copper tubes placed a more favorable complexion on affairs. The brass trade 
has never looked back, and the estimated turnover for the past six months of the 
present year is £4,620,000. 

In a large measure other trades have experienced the same improvement with 
the growth of the year. 

The bedstead trade, for example, had a very quiet time of it up to March, when 
at least one-half the operatives were on short time, but in the following month 
the trade became very brisk, and on a rough estimate turned out 40,000 bedsteads 
a week and continued to do so without interruption until the end of the half year. 
With one or two exceptions the Midland trade during the first six months exceeded 
that for the six months ending June, 1897, although there was a fall compared 
with the corresponding half year in 1896, when the district enjoyed an exceptional 
period of prosperity, supplemented by the great cycle boom. 

The jewelry industry has been exceedingly active, and the record of the assay 
office shows that the trade has been remarkably successful. Approximately, 
5,680,000 articles have passed through the office, representing 152,400 ounces of gold 
and 1,210,000 ounces of silver. Some of the Birmingham work is pnt to the test 
at the Chester assay office, and some of the finer articles of manufacture are given 
a London hall-mark, so that the figures do not give the actual volume of trade; 
but the return will probably equal that of 1896, when every jeweler in the district 
was fully employed. 

The greatest depression has been felt in the tube trade, as a result of the slump 
of last year. Heavily capitalized tube companies, after hoping against hope for 
the return of business, have found it impossible to surmount the financial embar- 
rassments and have dropped out of the market The briskness of the shipbuilding 
yards found plenty of work for one firm in the boiler tube line, but the prices had 
shrunk so terribly that the work yielded about £80,000 less profit in the first half 
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of the present year than would have been the case if prices had been normal. 
What chance the remaining few small tube-making firms have against the larger 
concerns is difficult to see. At least two big firms have been driven into the cycle 
tube business by force of circumstances. They entered into large contracts for 
Swedish steel twelve months ago, and afterwards discovered that the English 
Government required the naval boiler tubes drawn from English billets. Hence, 
it became necessary to turn the Swedish consignments into money, and cycle tube 
is being sold in job lots even at 00 off list price; and so fine has the price been cut 
that some of the weldless firms have entered into competition with the lap- weld 
houses. Briefly, it may be stated that the first six months of the present year 
were barren as far as the tube line is concerned. This does not refer to lapweld 
concerns, for in their case the trade has been good. 

Large orders for heavy iron foundry work, for piers, bridges, and railway con- 
structional undertakings proved a great boon to the locality, and helped to stimu- 
late the Staffordshire iron and steel works. The Canadian orders and increased 
business with northern Russia markets and continental cities, together with an 
excellent home business, made up for the falling off in southern Europe, America, 
France, and Spain. 

The rolled-metal trade has been somewhat unsteady, and some concerns of long 
standing have been unable to make a dividend, whereas in the preceding years 
they have paid 20 per cent. 

very few of the Midland engineering firms made much capital out of the fact 
that tney were not within the sphere of influence of the strike. 

The gun trade would have been exceptional but for the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition in the Persian Gulf. Several factories had to shut down in consequence 
of this action, and the trade suffered to the extent of nearly 20,000 rifles in the first 
six months of the year. The ammunition section has been exceptionally busy, 
work being found for plant of double the capacity of the preceding year. 

On the whole, the iron and steel trade has been very good, and Indian orders 
came just in time to enable one or two firms to keep on the surface. 

The foreign trade with wrought-iron firms was comparatively small, and not- 
withstanding the unusual amount of home business, the falling off was by no 
means counterbalanced. 

The tin firms have had a very moderate time, but in nuts, bolts, screws, and 
cutlery the demand has been good. 

As far as England is concerned, the Midland counties have become the head- 
quarters of trade alliances, and the effect on trade is being watched with more 
than usual interest. During the first six months it has been recorded that of the 
total number of trade unionists the percentage out of employment was 1.5. 

Marshal Halstead, Consul. 
Birmingham, Xovember, 1898. 



BRADFORD. 1 

During the first six months of the current year the condition of the 
staple trade of this district was anything but cheering to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, especially when contrasted with the corre- 
sponding period last year. It was but the anticipated reaction 
consequent on the advent of the present tariff, which affected Brad- 
ford as much, if not more, than any other district doing an American 
business. Bradford is unfortunately situated, inasmuch as it is prac- 
tically confined to one industry, that of textile manufacturing. When 
this is dull everything is dull, whereas neighboring cities, with a 
variety of trades, generally find some portion of their industries in a 
healthy state, counterbalancing the indifferent condition of others. 
It is reported that some few years ago, when the cycle industry was 
in its infancy, Bradford had the option of securing its location, but 
failing to realize the possibilities of the future the chance was al- 
lowed to escape. As a rule, the natural characteristics of York- 
shiremen show themselves when cornered by adverse circumstances. 
This has been demonstrated again and again. However radical the 
change may be which fickle fashion demands, it is invariably met, 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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and conditions are altered so as to conform to the special require- 
ments of the time. The period under consideration has been one of 
these. In a number of cases the classes of goods which were in pop- 
ular demand for several years previous have either ceased to be 
exported or are now being shipped in very small quantities. 

EXPORTS. 

In the exports of Bradford , the American trade is paramount. Trade 
has been unusually quiet, but a year having elapsed since the heavier 
duties became operative, business is now showing slight signs of 
recovery from its recent state of extreme quietness. A point specially 
worthy of notice is, no sooner was the American market largely removed 
from the hands of the Bradford manufacturers than they set to work 
with renewed diligence to capture their own home markets. In the 
past both the French and German manufacturers have done a large 
trade in this country, and to oust them from the markets has been the 
work of the year. In this they have been partially successful. Brad- 
ford never turned out such dress fabrics as she is now doing, in excel- 
lence of design, combination of colors, together with lowness in price, 
and she is doing a larger home trade than ever. This is a strong 
feature, and it is also worthy of note that the present Bradford- 
American trade partakes largely of dress goods of similar character 
to what is selling in this country and the orders in hand consist, to a 
very great extent, of this class of goods. It is also significant that the 
object of the Bradford manufacturers seems to be to produce a smart- 
looking article at a low price, and on this basis the bulk of the Brad- 
ford-American trade is at present being done. 

Again, a noticeable feature of the trade of Bradford is an entire 
change in fashion. Up to a year ago coarse-haired fabrics, or goods 
made out of crossbred wool, were all to the front. To-day their suprem- 
acy is entirely gone, fine merino goods taking their place. On this 
point the following, relating to the two wool fibers, may be of interest: 
In the September boom of 1895, caused entirely by the demand for 
goods for the United States, 40s crossbred tops were worth 35 cents 
per pound. To-day they can be bought largely at 22£ cents. Three 
years ago 60s merino tops were worth 44 cents. To-day they are worth 
44 cents, the same as the boom price of 1895. But the difference is 
here: While, in 1895, the extensive trade in worsted coatings and 
other fine-haired fabrics was altogether responsible for the price of 44 
cents per pound, to-day there is not half the trade there was then, and 
yet the same grade of tops has the same price as in 1895. The reason 
for this is due to the fact that fashion to-day demands fine goods 
instead of coarse-haired goods. There is also a great shortage in sup- 
plies from Australia, caused through the drought in that part of the 
world last year. As showing the great strides fine merinos have taken 
during the past year, the following table of 60s merino tops is given: 



Date. 



Price per 
pound. 



1897. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1898. 

January 

February 



Date. 



1896. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 



Price per 
pounfl. 
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A check to any advance has been given by the present standing of 
merino wools in the London colonial wool sales, unless there is a fur- 
ther development in trade. More machinery is going in Bradford now 
than since the passage of the Dingley tariff, but on the whole trade is 
quiet. Prospects can only be said to be average, as Bradford must do 
a big export trade somewhere if she is to assume a state of prosperity. 

In order to understand the course of the wool market this past year 
it is necessary to look for a moment at the conditions which prevailed 
in July, 1897. At that time there was a large export business to Amer- 
ica. The export of wool had been going on steadily for some months, 
but as the time for the operation of the new tariff came nearer, activity 
increased and culminated in a very heavy export at the last moment. 
This movement can not be said to have had any influence on the price 
of wool; that is to say, no influence that could be indicated by serious 
changes of market prices. That it had the effect of keeping prices 
fairly steady, which would otherwise have fallen, the subsequent 
course of the market pretty clearly shows. When the American 
demand ceased, dealers in wool in this country said to themselves: 

We shall certainly not see any more American business for sometime, bat that 
country's share of the demand has been more than accounted for. We have had 
very little trade for the home market. We shall have this trade later, and to set 
off the fact that one of our markets is closed we have a considerably reduced stock. 

This was fair reasoning, as the following figures will show: 

Exports of British and Irish wool. 



Year. 


Total ex- 
port. 


To Amer- 
ica. 


1888— i 














Pounds. 

14,311,000 

12,807,000 

11,482,000 

8,507,000 

9,059,000 

7,211,000 

5,898,000 

13,828,000 

11,828,000 

33,736,000 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1802 


1893 


1894 


1805 


1896 


1897 





From this it will be seen that the average export for nine years, 
1888-1896, has been, in round figures, 18,700,000 pounds per annum, 
of which America has taken 10,500,000 pounds per annum. In the 
year 1897 the total export was 40,000,000 pounds, of which America's 
share was nearly 34,000,000 pounds. Thus, in the ordinary course of 
things, America last year imported a stock of British and Irish wool 
equal to three years' average consumption. 

The effect has been to cause dealers in wool to hold more stock than 
was reasonable under the circumstances, and it may be said that 
holders of wool have been struggling for more than twelve months 
with a very depressing state of affairs. The home business has not 
come up to their expectations, financial difficulties have interfered 
with trade, and the enormous supply of colonial and Argentine cross- 
breeds has tended throughout the period to keep prices down to a very 
low level. 

Before leaving this subject it may be as well to notice that, accord- 
ing to this country's board of trade returns, the total export of British 
and Irish wools for the first eight months of 1898 has been 7,391,500 
pounds, of which America has taken 2,771,500 pounds. The value of 
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the American share is $351,974.47, which indicates an average value 
of 12£ cents per pound. This would seem to point to the conclusion 
that a large portion of this export has been Scotch black-faced or 
carpet wool. 

The course of prices during the past twelve months is shown by 
the following table: 

Prices of British and Irish wool. 



Variety. 



July, 1807. 


January, 
1898. 


Centi. 


Cents. 


19 


18* 


181 


18 


«H 


20 


19 


18* 


20 


20 


20 


18* 


22 


23 


22 


22 


96 


49 


24* 


24* 



Septem- 
ber, 1896. 



Lincoln hogs 

Lincoln wethers 

Irish hogs 

Irish wethers 

Shropshire hogs 

Shropshire wethers 

Wiltshire down tegs 

Wiltshire down ewes 

Colonial, by ralue of tops: 

Super 60s tops 

40s crossbred tops 



CenU 



!? 

18 
17 

9 

a 

21 

44 
23* 



In spite of all difficulties, a very large business is being done in 
wool, most of which is accounted for by the home trade. The best 
classes of merino are very scarce and dear, and in spite of a tempo- 
rary lull it seems likely that this article will, to say the least, main- 
tain its price. The trade of this city is continually increasing, but 
individual difficulties are no doubt very much greater in the conduct 
of the general business, owing to the constant increase of competition. 

Worsted coatings, which have before now occasionally headed the 
list of exports, have fallen away from $1,732,904.18 during the quar- 
ter ending June 30, 1897, to $54,626.36 during the corresponding period 
of 1898. The outlook in this particular branch is rather brighter than 
it has been, and small orders are being received; but it is not antici- 
pated that the volume of trade will develop into anything like what 
it was a year or two ago. 

The silk spinners have been fairly well occupied, though prices have 
been cut very fine. The yarns now being exported to the United 
States are principally "Tussah," and are used for plush manufactur- 
ing. The figures in the returns, while showing a great increase 
($257,266.14 for six months ending June 30, 1898, compared with 
$132,295.25 for the corresponding period in 1897) do not give the full 
extent of the volume of business, as during the latter period better 
qualities of yarns were shipped. 

Below is given a table of declared exports from this consular dis- 
trict to the United States for the twelve months ending June 30, 1898, 
and June 30, 1897. From this it will be seen that the principal item 
of increase is cotton goods, the bulk being linings. The finishing 
process of these goods has been brought to such a high standard of 
perfection that to ordinary individuals it would be impossible for 
them to distinguish that the fabric is not wool, so closely does it 
resemble that article in brightness of appearance and touch. This 
has become recognized to such a degree that in a great measure cotton 
linings are superseding those made of wool and cotton. 

Cotton, in a mercerized state, is also used very largely with mohair 
or wool in the fabrication of cr6pon dress goods. These have a very 
pleasing and artistic effect, and large quantities are being manufac- 
tured. 
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Article. 



Year ended— 



June30,1898. June 30, 1897. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



Alpaca 

Brushes 

Bunting 

Camera hair: 

5 a * gin| 5r— ii— " 
Tops and noils .. 

Card clothing 

Carpets and rugs 

Chemicals 

Clocks 

Clothing 

Cotton 

Cotton goods 

Corks 

Cow and calf hair 

Dyestuffs 

Grease, etc 

Gutta-percha 

Haircloths 

Hemp bagging 

Household furniture . 

Iron, steel, etc 

Lanterns and slides . . 



Leather 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair goat 's hair 

Noils 

Oilcake 

Oil paintings 

Paper 

Parchment 

Pianos 

Provisions 

Rags 

Reeds and healds 

Rorings 

Shawls, etc 

Shoddy 

Silk goods 

Silk waste 

Skins 

Stone 

Stuff goods 

Tape, Draid, etc 

Tapestry, damask, etc. . 
Tops. 



Waste (worsted) . . 
Wines and spirits. 
Wool 



Woolen goods 

Woratedcoatings 

Tarns: 

Silk 

Worsted and mohair. 

Other 



Totals. 
Decrease 



$10,988.24 

282.82 
658.80 



61,800.00 

79,126.26 

61,347.86 

6,944.93 

236.03 

285.54 

19,196.81 

1,745,708.71 

496.23 

20,532.82 

180.45 

15,332.82 

1,898.18 

7,556.22 

658.42 

5,494.49 

100,001.61 

1,205.42 



$128,267.40 



28,248.00 
116,954.21 

90,009.59 

140,710.43 

8,191.08 



981,196.26 

""ii*75i."ii" 



89,589.01 

481,939.14 

416.45 

804.41 

7,94a 67 

4,257.66 

131.48 

4,808.03 

61.15 

109.58 



44,278.82 

3,362.07 

68,698.57 

1,758.89 

1,341.22 

89,042.62 

2,879.15 

240,660.67 

44,670.84 

179,288.13 

1,489. lr. 

149,107.34 

622,798.52 

2,955.48 

957.19 

3,988.89 



2,978.11 

1,578.76 

1,821.85 

61.86 



36,161.02 
22,502.82 
2,816.59 



2,200,891.95 

7,400.57 

949.46 

308,629.50 



40.52 

2,419,970.25 

18,618.62 

872,175.62 

428,291.59 
105,104.30 
29,414.97 



1, 

1, 

11, 

1, 

46, 

18, 

2, 

2, 

6,859, 

4', 

976, 

207, 

1, 

7,508, 

1,285, 



146.04 
348.41 
014.12 
450.50 
492.17 
209.76 
096.95 
153.60 
266.54 
363.08 
195.80 
843.47 
477.36 
697.62 
113.00 
000.80 
388.49 
298.17 
0.70 



280,708.10 

446,702.07 

17,312.85 



9,084,915.02 24,210,350.18 



$117,279.16 



658.80 



3,753.85 

236.08 

285.54 

19,196.81 

814,507.45 

495.23 

8,781.71 

180.45 



27,227.98 
55,154.21 
10,888.33 
79,362.57 



4,153.27 
10,958.99 



28,946.00 
1,863.89 

61,142.35 
1,095.47 



262,661.01 



1,678.73 

240,660.67 

5,081.83 



1,302.18 



1,072.71 
148,802.93 
614,854.85 



819.14 
61.15 
109.58 



825.71 



564.64 
371.35 



146.04 
865.80 



4,348.72 
550.05 



11,480.31 
1,209.76 
9,985.93 



2,557.10 



2,363.08 
4,658,303.85 



3,527.84 

668,068.12 

207,113.00 

960.28 

5,063,418.24 

1,206,679.55 

2,816,405.18 



142,588.49 
*"i2*i02."i2" 



341,597.77 



1,281,516.48 



16,406,951.64 
15,125,435.16 



The above shows clearly the effect of the change in tariff, repre- 
senting, as it does, shipments for twelve months prior and subsequent 
to the alteration. 

The following table shows, for comparison, the value of three of the 
principal articles of export which are now to the front, for the ten 
years ending June 30, 1889 to 1898, inclusive: 



Year. 


Cotton 
goods. 


Machinery. 


Silk yarns. 


1889 


$363,467.29 
226,650.26 
244,057.10 
643,624.90 
948,707.15 
414,102.26 
974,922.90 
907,753.17 
931,196.26 
1,745,703.71 


$899,153.91 
495,581.47 
594,424.02 
832,998.75 
261,753.44 
54,192.75 
329,615.85 
447,795.40 
179,288.13 
431,939.14 


$18,815.08 
144,282.08 


1*00 


1891 


485,959.95 


1892 


439,434.80 


1893 


870,941.80 


1894 


162,251.22 


1895 


347,962.27 


1896 


325.746.05 


1897 


280,703.10 


1898 


423,291.59 
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UNITED STATES PRODUCTS. 

The import trade from the United States continues to be very satis- 
factory. There is a greater variety of American products obtainable 
here now than has ever been the case heretofore. The bulk does not 
come direct, but through Liverpool and London, where wholesale 
houses, with representatives constantly traveling up and down the 
country, are able to carry large stocks and distribute them in lesser 
quantities as needed. The applications made by houses in the United 
States for information regarding the particular branch of trade in 
which they were interested show that strong efforts are being made 
to secure a greater share of foreign trade. It is only by persistent 
and determined effort that this is accomplished. 

The American provision trade in this district has certainly been of 
greater volume than at any time in the past. The very low prices 
ruling have induced liberal supplies to this side and caused large con- 
sumption. The prejudices which formerly existed against American 
meats have been largely dispelled by the improved quality and the 
methods of curing and packing which the trade has developied during 
the last few years. English farmers find it more difficult year by year 
to rear hogs to compete with the price of the American hog. So long 
as this continues there must be an ever-growing market among the 
industrial classes of the north of England. 

A considerable quantity of furniture is also being imported from 
the States, such as bedroom suites, sideboards, cabinets, chairs, office 
desks and requisites, the popular color being brown oak, and there is 
undoubtedly a good opening for those who study the tastes and 
requirements of the British public. The people here know what they 
want, and will have it. There is a tendency to try and force purely 
American styles, but this is a mistake. If the English tastes were 
catered to, much better results would be obtained. 

Bradford is fast becoming a more and more important center. It 
was recently recognized by an authority on municipal policy and 
its influence on social welfare as one of the six leading towns of 
England. The population is steadily increasing year by year, and, 
notwithstanding the present dullness of trade, building operations 
are being carried on extensively in various parts of the city. The 
governing body is fully alive to its requirements, and is constantly 
making improvements for the benefit of its inhabitants. Within the 
last three months two new electric tram lines have been opened, both 
worked by overhead wires. This now makes eight lines radiating 
from the center of the city along the principal avenues, while further 
extensions are contemplated. The other lines are worked by steam 
and horse power, but in the course of a few years, when the present 
leases expire, electricity will be used. 

Authority was recently granted by Parliament to the Midland Rail- 
way Company to build a short line, which will place Bradford on their 
main system between London and Scotland. This will undoubtedly 
prove a great acquisition to the city, which now suffers somewhat from 
being on a branch line. 

T. L. Renton, 
Vice and Acting Consul 

Bradford, October 11, 1898. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

I transmit herewith copy of the "Annual review of the Bradford 
trade" for 1898, as published in the Bradford Observer of this date, 
together with wool tables. 

The articles are written by experts connected with the several 
branches of trade. 

Erastus S. Day, Consul 

Bradford, December 29, 1898. 



ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE BRADFORD TRADE. 

By almost unanimous vote of those who to-day will meet on the 
Bradford Exchange the year 1898 would be declared one of the worst 
in the annals of the trade. The minority who have done well would 
be small indeed; the great majority have had a great deal of hard 
work and anxiety, and happy $re they who can say that they are not 
actually poorer than they were twelve months ago. And yet the cry 
of distress has not been heard in our streets, work has been fairly 
steady throughout the year, and new cottages and working-class 
dwellings are springing up by hundreds in districts which but a little 
while ago were quite open fields. The apparent anomaly lies in the 
fact that under the peculiar set of conditions which have prevailed 
throughout the past year it has been possible to turn over a vast 
quantity of material and all the time to be losing rather than making 
money. Measured by volume — i. e., the weight of wool passed into 
consumption — the trade of the year has probably been very little, if 
at all, below that of 1897, 1896, or 1894. Tested, as business men 
needs must, by the balance sheet of profit and loss, and it wears an 
ugly aspect of cadaverous leanness. And, if general report is to be 
believed, our position in this respect among the wool-textile commu- 
nities of the world is in no wise singular. In France, in* Germany, in 
the United States even, notwithstanding the protection of the most 
extreme tariff of modern times, the year has been a troublous one for 
all who had to do with wool. The condition of other industries has, 
generally speaking, been good — the great iron trade especially so — 
and even cotton has recovered from its long depression. It may be 
presumed, therefore, that the wool industry has not suffered by rea- 
son of lack of money on the part of the consuming public, and the 
explanation must be sought elsewhere. Two reasons would appear to 
have operated powerfully. The people of the United States of Amer- 
ica constitute the largest purchasing community in the worldj but by 
reason of their habit of playing with their tariff they are impelled to 
buy by fits and starts. In 1895 every spindle and loom in England 
and on the Continent was kept busy because it was one of America's 
buying years. But the cobra, having swallowed its prey, requires a 
long sleep; so the appetite of the United States was satisfied by the 
altogether abnormal meal of 1895, and it has not yet completed the 
process of digestion. Meanwhile, however, the productive capacity 
of the world was increased to meet the extraordinary demand, and 
consequently has felt all the more keenly the lack of it. The other 
chief reason is that nothing has yet occurred to stop the continuous 
and rapid growth in the supply of the raw material. 
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In iron, in cotton, in wheat, the demand may be said to regulate 
the supply. With wool it used to be so, but is so no longer. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the River Plate do not care nowadays whether 
the world wants their wool. They have found out that it does want 
their mutton, and can apparently consume any quantity of it. So, as 
it has not yet been discovered how to grow mutton without growing 
wool, the wool must find an outlet somewhere, and thus we find that in 
ten years the production has increased by nearly 500,000,000 pounds, 
or, say, more than 25 per cent. Of course, the wool-using population 
of the world does not increase at anything like that rate, and hence 
the wool industries are suffering from a glut, which means a continu- 
ous fall in prices. The merino sheep of Australia is not a mutton 
carcass — it is too small, though of fine quality — and as mutton has 
usurped the place of wool, the price of merino wool, by reason of ittf 
comparative scarcity, is rising. Contrarily, the weight of crossbred 
wool is growing enormously, and as much of this wool is almost iden- 
tical in character with our home-grown article, a general fall of prices 
is inevitable. It is in this steady downward trend of values that we 
shall find the reason for most of the co.mplaints that are so universal. 
When values reach a record level men are apt to think that they will 
rise again, and act accordingly; and if they drop still further, of 
course they lose money. This is just what has happened all through 
the trade over and over again this year. 

Still another movement remains to be recorded as adverse to our 
local prosperity. During the last two or three years the competition 
of cotton goods has grown by leaps and bounds. The great strides 
made in the style and finish of these fabrics, and especially the dis- 
covery of the mercerising processes, have, no doubt, led to the displac- 
ing of large quantities of worsted and alpaca linings and dress stuffs 
by cotton imitations. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that in one branch of the industry 
peculiarly our own Bradford men have had a really good year. Bright 
goods — by which we must understand dress fabrics in which mohair 
plays a conspicuous part — have been in good and steady demand all 
through the year. Prices, while not extravagantly high, have been 
wonderfully steady, and on the whole, no doubt, business has been 
profitable. There are indications, moreover, that in the field of taste 
and design as well as in the dyeing and finishing of fabrics, Bradford 
has recovered its premier position. The busiest men have been those 
who have been engaged upon the production of high-class fabrics, and 
these are they who have made good profits. There is a general incli- 
nation to better styles and a wider variety of fabrics, and but for the 
collapse of our great customer across the Atlantic, we should undoubt- 
edly have had a very good year indeed. 

As for the future, very much depends upon the resources of our 
spinners and manufacturers. They have to face an awkward situa- 
tion. The demand at present is running upon two classes of goods, 
those consisting largely of mohair and those made from merino wools. 
Each of these materials is dear by reason of its comparative scarcity. 
On the other hand, there is an ever-increasing quantity of strong, 
deep-grown wool available, and one great problem which will have to 
be solved in the near future is how to make from this wool goods 
which the public will wear. We may hope that the fall in prices has 
gone about as far as may reasonably be expected just now, but there 
is very little ground for supposing that we may anticipate any marked 
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recovery in values. We have got through a trying year without dis- 
aster of serious magnitude, and, at any rate, there is safety in low 
prices. 

WOOL. 

We have from time to time in this review dwelt upon the altered 
conditions in the wool supply as they affect our trade, and as just 
about one hundred years ago Bradford built itself a new Piece Hall 
for the sale of manufactured goods, which was then thought a great 
event, the centenary of that event may be said to mark another epoch 
in the local trade. At the close of last century the supply of raw 
material was practically restricted to the domestic growth, and in 1798 
the production of wool in the United Kingdom did not amount to 
more than eighty to ninety millions of pounds. The vast difference 
in the conditions prevailing in 1898 may be understood if in round 
figures we set out the quantity of wool, home-grown and imported, of 
which we have to-day the first chance of availing ourselves: 

Pounds. 

Home-grown 188,000,000 

Australasian 500,000,000 

Cape 90,000,000 

Br.tish India 40,000,000 

Europe and other countries 100,000,000 

Alpaca, mohair, etc 80,000,000 

Argentine 20,000,000 

Total 918,000,000 

And this enormous quantity by no means represents the world's 
supply of wool. For instance, the Argentine produces somewhere 
about 500,000,000 pounds, which is mostly used on the Continent. 
North America also produces 300,000,000 pounds, practically the whole 
of which is consumed at home. The same may be said of the produc- 
tion of Continental countries, which amounts to 450,000,000 pounds, 
and there is about 200,000,000 pounds Australasian which goes direct 
to other countries than our own. It would be futile to compare these 
figures with those of last year, or even of the year before, because it 
must be apparent to everybody that, with slight variations, there is a 
continuous growth in the production. Unfortunately for the British 
farmer, the increase is most manifest in those crossbred wools of which 
a large proportion is of English parentage, and which are active com- 
petitors for the trade formerly supplied by English wool alone. This 
point is very interesting, but does not seem to command the attention 
which its significance to the English farmer and dealer deserves. So 
long as wool is a chief consideration, or even an equal consideration, 
with mutton, it must be quite clear that the use of English blood, 
giving as it does, so much more weight per fleece, is a great attrac- 
tion to the woolgrower. 

The effect of this has been evident in two ways for half a generation. 
Firstly, there is a natural decrease of pure merino, and, secondly, an 
increase of crossbred. This process of change may probably best be 
exemplified if we consider the production of the wool of the river 
Plata. It does not seem many years since the entire production of La 
Plata wools consisted solely of merino, whereas at the present moment, 
according to Schwartze, the production of that country is 60 per cent 
crossbred. This, however, does not cover the whole ground, for of this 
percentage a very large proportion is wool which has no trace of merino 
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in it. There are, in fact, many thousands of bales, as we pointed out 
last year, of wools which are of pure English blood. The one satis- 
factory feature of the trade is that our home consumption has main- 
tained its ground, as will be seen from the following figures, showing 
the distribution in bales of colonial wool: 





1807. 


1888. 




Bale*. 

887,000 
1,018,000 

241,000 


Bate. 
810,000 


Continental ..7. 


1,097,000 


American ,,. . ... ^, *.**,...,. _...... 


67,000 






Total * 


2,096,000 


1.994,000 







The least satisfactory item is still the small proportion of the river 
Plata wool which we take, although in this respect we are improving. 

In view of all these points, the movements in both merino and the 
heavier wools are not surprising. In English wool of all descriptions 
prices have come steadily down during the last twelve months. This 
downward movement brings us to a point which may be said to be the 
very lowest which has been known this century. If we come to compare 
the excellence of the wool which is offered on our markets to-day with 
that of the wools produced in the early decades of this century, we must 
see that to-day's prices are really much lower than the mere figures 
would of themselves indicate. For instance, there was no Irish wool 
produced in the early part of this century which approached the wool 
of the present day in either breed, quality, or condition, and yet it is 
not too much to say that this superior Irish wool can be bought for less 
money than has ever been known in the memory of man. Pretty 
much the same may be said of luster wools, which are, however, sub- 
ject to influences from which other wools are free. But if we look at 
the large classes of halfbred wool we shall find that the downward ten- 
dency is much more marked. 

Some years ago the late Sir Isaac Holden prophesied that merino 
wool would be as cheap as cotton. But subsequent developments such 
as we have mentioned have caused unbelievers to scoff at his prophecy. 
We to-day, after the event, can see where his prophecy has gone wrong; 
but if he had said of wool in general that it would be as cheap as cot- 
ton, we should have found by this time his prognostication approach- 
ing fulfillment. The* fact is that, if the present conditions of the 
market continue, all wool, with slight variations and with the exception 
of merino, will be at one price. 

Mohair owes its price to its adaptability to certain lustrous effects. 
Anyone, however, who has the opportunity of knowing what is going 
on in the piece market must see that in many respects the effect of 
mercerized cotton will be to neutralize to a great extent the excep- 
tional features which constitute the main value of alpaca, mohair, 
and English luster. There is a vast variety of goods, possessing 
almost every lustrous effect, to be seen every day in the drapers' 
shops, which do not contain 1 ounce of wool. This is a very serious 
consideration for the trade, because if we are to arrive at luster by 
chemistry, it must be quite clear that lustrous fiber, whether from the 
Angora goat or the Lincoln sheep, must descend to the level of all other 
wools so far as competition is concerned. We come back, therefore, 
to the ancient saying that "wool is wool," and to the most modern 
saying that wool has only one price. This price to-day is about 8d. 
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per pound, which, as we have previously remarked, is the lowest price 
within human memory. The striking feature is that, despite the fact 
that consumption of wool per head of population has gone up, the 
price of wool has gone down. 

Some idea of the enormous increase in the supplies may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1887 the total amount of raw wool available for 
consumption in Europe and North America was 1,841,000,000 pounds, 
whereas in 1897 it was 2,304,000,000 pounds. How this large increase 
has been worked off is a marvel even to the most experienced. That 
it has been worked off there is no doubt as, with the exception of 
English, all stocks of raw wool at the end of 1898 are rather smaller 
than usual. In English wool the existing stock is held largely by 
farmers, partly by speculators, and in smaller amounts that usual 
by the regular traders. This situation, as far as the English wool 
market is concerned, may be maintained for some time, as there will 
be no new wool for six months. 

With regard to imported wool, however, we have already received 
large quantities of the new clip, and shall continue to do so for six 
months to come. It is interesting to note that at Liverpool last week 
some 6,000 bales of new river Plata wool were sold entirely out, with 
keen competition. If this is an indication of the way in which the 
new wool will be taken off the market, there does not seem any rea- 
son to fear for the present range of prices. In fact, in the case of 
merino wool the tendency of prices seems to be distinctly upward, 
which, in view of the admitted decrease in the production, is not 
surprising. The latest advices from the United States indicate that 
the heavy imports of 1897 are being used up, and the same may be 
said of the American domestic clip. The production of the latter, 
like our own, remains about stationary. The reduced imports of 
1898, when added to the inflated importation of 1897, show an annual 
average which is about normal. 

Anyone who will study our tables carefully must see that the last 
year can not possibly have been a profitable one. There has been a 
steady decline in prices throughout the whole year, and, with the 
exception of merino, there has been no fluctuation out of which the 
dealers could get a little relief. As will be gathered from the preced- 
ing remarks, the situation has some elements of strength, and traders 
are encouraging themselves in the belief that prices can not possibly 
go much lower. Perhaps they may not for some time to come. But, 
on the other hand, the conditions are not favorable for more than a 
slight advance in any English or crossbred wools. 

MOHAIR AND ALPACA. 

In turning from wool to speak of mohair, it is pleasant to find that, 
although business has not "boomed" as in 1895, there has yet been a 
large and steady consumption. Just as in 1897, it has been difficult 
to replace at the moment stocks which have been sold, but with 
patience the opportunity of the dealer has come round, and he has 
been able, on the whole, to carry on his trade with a fair if not a large 
profit. Not for several years has there been such a marked absence 
of speculation as during the last twelve months, and there would also 
seem to be a generally growing disposition to meet the requirements 
of the market rather than to hold for a possible rise. Thus, for an 
article which is notorious for the violence of its fluctuations, mohair 
has been remarkably steady in values throughout the year. 
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A marked feature of the year has been the good demand for the 
higher qualities, and especially for Cape kids, which have frequently 
made as much as 2s. Low qualities were throughout the year in less 
noticeable demand, but even these improved late on in the autumn, 
with a better inquiry for plush yarns and rovings. Still, the close of 
the year shows a greater difference between the price of mixed Capes 
and winter hair on the one hand, and long mohair on the other, than 
has been seen for some time past. The clips of the year have both 
been fairly good as regards quality, and this was especially noticeable 
in the case of Turkey, which in 1897 was very poor. Reference was 
made in our last year's review to the ill-advised action of the growers 
in South Africa, who, taking out the long hair, added it to the winter 
kids, and so completely spoiled the 1897 trade in winter hair. This 
course was resisted by the English buyers, and it is not likely to be 
repeated; but this year the course of the winter season's trade has 
been altogether deranged by the drought. Recent advices from the 
Cape read very ominously, and it is doubtful if the trade has yet 
realized the gravity of the drought. Kids are described as "dying 
like rotten sheep." Farmers dared not shear their ewes because the 
rains were yet to come. 

YARNS. 

If in our last annual report of the yarn trade we had little upon 
which to congratulate ourselves, we fear that in this present review 
we can find even less. The year that has just gone may fairly be 
said to be one of the worst both for spinners and merchants through 
which they have ever had to pass. Of course this does not apply to 
everybody, nor to every kind of yarn. Some spinners of mohairs and 
of Botany-mixture yarns have had little reason to complain, but for 
the general bulk of both spinners and merchants, the year 1898 will 
be remembered as a time of phenomenally low prices and month after 
month of dull market days, until a good order has come to be looked 
upon as a thing of the past, longed for but scarcely expected. 

And yet, contrary to the generally accepted idea, the volume of 
trade, as compared with that of the previous year, so far from show- 
ing any marked falling off, actually shows an increase. This increase 
is, however, but small, and when quantity is translated into value it 
becomes a substantial decrease. But as the year 1897 showed a marked 
falling off from the two previous years, any fair comparison of the state 
of the trade should take this into account. Still, it must be admitted 
that the export yarn trade does not look so bad in the board of trade 
returns as those engaged in it day by day have felt it to be. At the 
back of all our causes of complaint, no doubt, has been the absence 
of any trade of consequence with the United States, either in piece 
goods or in wool. But analyze it how we will, the fact remains, as a 
perusal of the weekly market report will show, that for almost a 
whole year the yarn trade has been dull, spinners and merchants alike 
finding it difficult to sell, and still more difficult occasionally to get 
spinning particulars when they have sold any but small parcels; and 
the natural and necessary result has been a serious fall in prices, not, 
indeed, in Botany or in mohair, but in nearly every other class of yarn, 
and especially in the lower grades of crossbreds, both in thick counts 
and also in 2-32s, 2-36s, and 2-40s. 

When we come to consider the causes for the extremely low prices 
we shall find three which stand out prominently. First, the spin- 
ner in most cases prefers to sell with a fractional profit, even some- 
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times without profit at all, rather than keep his machinery standing 
idle, and, therefore, the amount of competition for what orders have 
come has been very great. Merchants have fully realized this, and 
have often not scrupled to beat down spinners to starvation prices, 
whilst they in turn have had to undergo the same treatment at the 
hands of their customers. Secondly, a potent factor in the weakening 
of prices has been the great amount of what we may call irregular 
business — where the merchant has bought more or less heavily in 
anticipation of a future demand which has not come, and, finding 
himself unable to sell, has offered the yarn at less than spinner's price. 
And, thirdly — and this is by far the most important cause — we have 
the mutation of fashion. This liability to change, like the poor, we 
have always with us. We can always be certain that some particular 
freak of fashion will send one yarn up and another down, only we are 
unable to see very far beforehand which way fashion will turn. And 
so a spinner may go on piling up bale after bale of yarn which he may 
have to keep in stock for months, or even years, while all unknown 
to him fashion is steadily setting in another direction. Thus, at the 
present time we know of spinners who can hardly give away certain 
yarns for which there was a brisk demand a couple of years ago, and 
at the same time they are simply in desperation because they can not 
deliver another class of yarn fast enough to satisfy their customers' 
demands. 

This change in fashions is responsible for the great diminutions in 
at least two important branches of the Bradford yarn trade — the 2-32, 
2-36, and 2-40 worsted braid yarns and the crossbred yarns for 
serges. Whilst this year a good quantity of thick counts, such as 
2-16s, has been sold for braids, the finer counts of worsted yarns — the 
2-32s and finer — have been utterly neglected, and the business has 
been of the most hand-to-mouth description. And turning to the 
coating trade, one has only to look in any tailor's window to see that 
the worsted serges so fashionable a few years ago have given way to 
woolens and fine Botany worsteds. Of course, there is always some 
trade in worsted-serge yarns. A class of yarn at onoe cheap and 
very serviceable is bound to meet with some demand, but its bulk is 
sadly attenuated as compared with previous years. And another loss, * 
though relatively not very important, arises through the plain descrip- 
tion of woolen fabrics now sold. Some years ago a considerable trade 
was done in fancy worsted and mohair yarns for weaving with woolen 
yarns in the production of fancy woolens, both for men's and women's 
wear. But the fashion seems to have left them almost completely, 
and the demand for fancy knops and gimps, etc., has died away. 
There is, however, still a considerable trade done in cheap worsted 
loops, and also in better-class mohair loops for shawls, but not at 
former prices. The latter, owing to the firmness of mohair, have 
kept up fairly well, but the former have been cut down by competing 
spinners until the margin of profit is very small. It used to be that 
the prices of fancy yarns were also somewhat fancier, but the last 
eighteen months have seen these come gently down, until probably 
the maker of loops to-day is content with a profit which once would 
have seemed small even for a plain yarn. 

Amidst the general drop in prices it is satisfactory to note that two 
very important branches of the Bradford yarn trade still remain firm — 
mohairs and Botanies have not come down. The demand for mohairs 
has been steady all along, and we seem to be in no danger of seeing a 
repetition of the extremely low prices ruling, for instance, from 1890 to 
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1894. To-day all classes of mohairs are much dearer than they were 
five years ago, when a 2-32s mohair could be got for 2 shillings, which 
now can not be bought under 3 shillings, and other counts and quali- 
ties are in proportion. The demand for mohairs for dress goods, for 
braids, and for plushes has been fairly good, and seems likely to con- 
tinue. And along with low mohairs in very thick counts for plushes 
has gone a comparatively large demand for low Persian and alpaca 
rovings, sold at considerably less than 1 shilling per pound, and used 
for the lower grades of the same articles. 

It is to the good demand for these low rovings, and also to the run 
on thick counts for braids, that we must turn for an explanation of 
the apparent paradox that, although we have had a year of such 
depression, the board of trade returns show an actual increase in 
weight of yarn exported of about 3 per cent over last year. A spin- 
ner may be turning out every week a heavy weight of rovings, or of 
2-16s, and still be in a very unsatisfactory state, with nearly half his 
machinery standing idle. 

Thanks to the energy and resource of the dress-goods manufacturers 
of Bradford and the district, the trade done by the cotton-yarn agents 
and merchants has been satisfactory. By combinations of mercerized 
cotton with lusters and mohairs some beautiful dress goods and linings 
have been produced, and have sold exceedingly well. 

Speaking generally, the cotton trade is in a very healthy condition, 
both spinners and manufacturers being well employed. It is regret- 
table that the same can not be said about the alpacas, camelhairs, Ice- 
lands, and real cashmeres, which form a part, if small, of our regular 
Bradford yarn trade. These have shared the general depression, 
though they have not come down in price in the same proportion as 
English and crossbred yarns. 

And now, the question often asked — as to when prices will reach the 
bottom — has apparently been answered. It looks as though the worst 
were over, and there is already a growing feeling that an improvement 
is imminent. At the threshold of the new year we are finding more 
business in braid yarns, and the steady sinking of prices seems to 
be stopped. Mohair spinners have very little reason to complain, 
whilst spinners of Botany mixtures are extremely busy. We trust 
that the coming year will see the Bradford market recover its normal 
tone, and that at the end of 1899 we may have to report a far better 
year for both spinners and merchants than the one we have just gone 
through. Considering the state of trade generally, we may congrat- 
ulate ourselves on the way that these bad times have been borne. 
Despite exceptionally low prices and lack of decent orders, there has 
been an absence of anything like a commercial crisis. There have 
been, of course, a few failures, both at home and abroad, which have 
affected some spinners and merchants adversely, but nothing like the 
number there would have been had this textile industry not been built 
on a good, firm basis. 

PIECES. 

Looked at how we will, the year 1898 has been a sorry one both for 
manufacturers and merchants. Of course there are firms in both 
categories which have done well, but they are indeed very few in 
number or importance when compared with the trade as a whole. It 
began with the hope rather than a reasonable expectation of better 
things than we had had in 1897. That year, with its imperial and 
provincial pageants, had turned out to be anything but a jubilee year 
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to many who had supposed that the magic of an interesting historic 
event would somehow exert a great and stimulating influence upon 
the commerce of the world. And when men, suffering from the dis- 
appointment of unrealized expectations, came to the end of what had 
proved to be on the whole a bad year, they not unnaturally assumed 
that the next could hardly be worse and most probably would be 
better. However, 1898 for most people in the trade has been distinctly 
unprofitable throughout. The prime cause of this is to be found 
in the fact that we have sent to the United States this year only 
a third or fourth of the quantity of goods which we have been accus- 
tomed to ship across the Atlantic. And as the American trade in 
normal times is in itself probably somewhere about a fifth of our whole 
production, the loss of that fraction means that about 12 to 15 per 
cent of our spindles and looms are without the usual outlet for their 
productions. If this machinery were simply locked up it would not 
matter much to the trade generally, though we should have to devise 
means to support the workers, and the official receiver would have 
his hands full. But what happens is that frantic efforts are made to 
keep it all going. Looms constructed to weave worsted coatings for 
America can be made to weave coating serges and other cloths for the 
dress trade, and thus the competition for work becomes so keen that 
all margin of profit is practically wiped out. The spinning trade 
suffers in the same way, and so indeed does the comber, whose com- 
bination to maintain prices has gone all to pieces under the tempta- 
tion to secure work by betraying his neighbor. 

This " American trade" such an immense single factor, whether 
as a plus or a minus quantity, that our periods of prosperity and 
adversity in Bradford pretty nearly synchronize with its periods of 
expansion and contraction. And as its fluctuations during the last 
twenty years have been mainly due to periodic changes in the Ameri- 
can tariff, the very violence and extent of these ups and downs have 
accentuated the influence of this one market upon the trade gener- 
ally. But, all-important as we are apt to think this American trade 
is to us, it is startling to think that our competitors in France have 
one customer not only relatively more important to themselves, but 
actually more important by 50 per cent when meassured by value 
than ever the United States were to us. And that customer is 
Great Britain — our own home market. Every year France sends us 
six or seven millions' worth of dress goods made of wool, which come 
into direct competition with the product of Bradford looms. To be 
sure, we retaliate by sending her half a million's worth, or rather 
more, of Bradford goods, but the question which Bradford ought to 
face is, * * How can we get hold of that great share of our own home trade 
which now belongs to France? " Wine we must import from France — 
if we want it — for we can not produce it here ; but on the face of it it is an 
anomaly that the country which boasts that it leads the way in textile 
manufactures should have to go outside for seven millions' worth of 
wool goods every year. It is altogether begging the question to reply, 
" Oh, these are goods which we don't make. The French have longer 
hours and lower wages, and can beat us in price on these things, but our 
Bradford goods are much better value and will wear twice as long. 
And, then, too, the French have better taste and finish their goods 
better than our dyers can." If the French succeed by reason of their 
longer hours and lower wages, why do they not bring these long 
hours and low wages to bear upon that which is distinctively our 
Bradford trade? They can buy mohair in the same markets as we do. 
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They can buy the stronger crossbred wools in the London sale room 
as freely as they now buy merinos. They can either buy or make the 
special machinery which we use. But we continue to hold our own, 
and more than our own, and can beat them out of the market in all 
but a certain class of goods which they make from the short wools 
which we have never made any earnest attempt to utilize. In matters 
of taste in the design and in ingenuity in the construction of dress 
fabrics Bradford has made amazing strides during the past few years, 
and even greater advances, perhaps, have been made in the dyeing 
and finishing of manufactured goods, so it is no longer true that we 
are beaten by the superiority of our foreign competitor in these 
respects. So far is this from being the case, that the manufacturers 
who have been most busy, and the only ones who can be said to have 
made money during this year, are those who have been engaged in 
the production of goods which have been distinguished by just those 
qualities which were supposed to be— and at one time no doubt were — 
the peculiar attributes of foreign-made goods. And these are goods 
which sell freely, though they fetch a good price and realize a hand- 
some profit to the maker. The fact is that Bradford men are slow to 
realize the truth of the old proverb that you may take a horse to the 
water, but you can not make him drink. Women do not buy French 
amazons and foules because they are cheaper than coating serges or 
estamenes. You can not make them buy cheviots or coverts— even if 
you could first convince everyone of them of their superior wearing 
qualities — so long as they prefer the look of a French costume cloth. 
Ladies will wear what they like the look of, and, broadly speaking, 
are not influenced in their choice by other considerations. Is it not, 
therefore, common sense to acknowledge the facts as they are and to 
set ourselves to a determined effort to capture this great slice of our 
home trade? And it would be not our home trade only — because 
whatever we do make that is good for the home trade finds a consid- 
erable market in other countries as well. 

No doubt a great many — perhaps the greater part — of these French 
goods are cheap fabrics, but so are the greater part of what Bradford 
makes to-day. And we are convinced that the same powers of organ- 
ization and economic direction which are brought to bear on the pro- 
duction of cloth woven from a 36's crossbred yarn will prove equally 
successful when brought to bear upon the production of a cloth made 
from a low 60's Buenos Ayres yarn. But the conditions of success 
must be understood and the difficulties manfully faced. For nearly 
all these French goods the prime essential is a woolen yarn, as distinct 
from a worsted yarn, in both warp and weft, and for that, of course, 
mule spinning is necessary. Now there are a few mules about here 
already, and the owners of them do not speak very cheerfully about 
them either; yet it is doubtful whether these mules have ever yet 
spun an ounce of weft, and it may be most positively asserted that 
they have not been run in direct competition with the mules, say, of 
Verviers — they have been used for much better qualities. In fact no 
Bradford manufacturer would look twice at "the stuff they put into 
those Roubaix looms," and it will take a long time to induce a Brad- 
ford spinner to lay himself out to produce such "rubbish." The fact 
is that mule spinning has only been taken up here in a half-hearted 
way, and neither the mule spinner nor the manufacturer has been at 
sufficient pains to study all the conditions which make for success. 
Happily, however, it is possible for any manufacturer who has the 
capital, energy, and determination to throw into it to make the experi- 
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ment without being tied up to Bradford-spun woolen yarns. The 
Roubaix manufacturer imports his yarn largely from Verviers and 
other Belgian spinning centers, and pays a duty of 10 or 15 per cent 
upon it. Any Bradford man may import identically the same yarn — 
if he will go to the trouble of finding out what it is — and he will get it 
duty free, and ought to get it at a lower cost than the Frenchman. 
When he gets the right sort of yarn he must, of course, know what to 
do with it — that is, what the Roubaix man does ; not what he, the Brad- 
ford man, thinks out to be done; for an open mind is absolutely essen- 
tial if he would win the battle. It may be that he would have trouble 
with his weavers, but if the Roubaix girl minds more looms than the 
Bradford girl, the Bradford girl, with her shorter hours and better 
physique, can do at least as much, and, when she understands the 
situation, will do more and earn more in the aggregate than she does 
now, notwithstanding the shorter hours. For, in truth, many of these 
Roubaix cloths are apparently very carelessly woven. We say appar- 
ently, for it must be understood that the Roubaix manufacturer does 
not make the cloth any better than it need be to meet the end in view, 
and the Bradford man must not, in the first instance, expect to gain 
a market by "going one better." As to the subsequent treatment of 
the cloth there is, happily, no question of the ability — and we believe 
we may add the readiness — of the Bradford dyer to do all that is 
required. We have before us a piece of amazon cloth, dyed a rich 
claret, with that perfect "kid-glove handle" which is the despair of 
Bradford manufacturers who have tried to make something like it. It 
is, indeed, a rich and beautiful cloth, as fine as any French-finished 
cloth we ever saw. It was dyed and finished by a noted Bradford 
firm, which in recent years has set its house in order and now is in 
the front rank in equipment as well as in the superiority of its work; 
but the cloth was made in Roubaix and imported in the gray. We 
have a sample of that, also; it is an awful color, or, rather, no color at 
all; it is full of burs; it is very loosely woven, with not more than 10 
or 12 picks to the inch, and looks more like a bit of housemaid's floor 
cloth or a light-weight horse rug than a piece of dress stuff. When 
the Bradford manufacturer can bring himself down to turning out not 
one piece but a few thousand such pieces, so that he and his hands 
may learn how it is done, and not till then, will he be in a fair way to 
compete with the Frenchman. And when he has sold them and has 
opened up a "connection," he may then bethink him whether he can 
not improve upon the French cloth by making his own more service- 
able, without in any way sacrificing the other qualities of appearance 
and handle. When he can do that he will knock the Frenchman out 
and see the reward of his endurance and skill. 

The reader may ask, "What has this to do with a review of the 
past year's trade in Bradford pieces?" We would reply, "Perhaps 
more than we yet know. " It is becoming increasingly evident that we 
are already approaching a crisis which may issue in a revolution such 
as Bradford went through between 1875 and 1885. Many causes are at 
work, but after all perhaps the most important is fashion. Fashion 
is not quite such a fickle jade as she was once accounted — at least 
fashions do not change so suddenly or run so universally in one rut — 
but the goddess is more exigeant than ever. She must be up to date 
in everything. For some time past, and particularly during the pres- 
ent year, it has been clear to see that taste demanded softer handling 
cloths than we have beeu used to make. The effort has been to get a 
woolen effect rather than a worsted. Now, it so happens that fine 
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merino combing and carding wools — the only wools that will suit our 
book in Bradford at present — are exceptionally dear, for reasons which 
have been dealt with already. The short, burry, shoddy-like stuff, 
though dear when compared with crossbred forties, is still cheap rela- 
tively to the better-class merinos, and it is just this which gives the 
Roubaix man such an advantage. For all our soft-handling cloths are 
necessarily comparatively high-class cloths, and they are certainly not 
proportionately more attractive to the purchaser. Thus, as they have 
to compete directly with lower priced and admittedly less serviceable 
goods, the prices obtained have been so bad as to leave very little 
encouragement in the way of profit to the manufacturer or merchant. 
And, moreover, a good slice even of this trade has been taken by 
the Huddersfield people. Nevertheless, some very excellent goods in 
Botany mixtures have been made in Bradford this year, and have 
met with a good sale; and as they are so much better than the French 
Vigoreaux, they are likely to hold their own during the coming year 
in the favor of those who can afford to pay for them. 

In Bradford's own particular special line of bright goods the year has 
been a very steady and, on the whole, satisfactory one. Mohair has 
been the dominant note in all this class, although to some extent luster 
yarns have been used, and there has been a considerable run on 
so-called mercerized fabrics. The larger grained Sicilians have been 
neglected in the class of plain goods for finer weaves. But the class 
of goods which, above all others, have had a good time are the " fancy 
blacks. " Under this category may be classed the handsomest crepons 
and " blisters " for America, many of them mercerized, smaller designs 
and flatter cloths for France and the home trade, and English luster 
figures and mercerized yarn figures at the lower end of the scale of 
price, which have gone largely in the shipping trade. In London the 
great bulk of the trade has been done in fancy blacks. A great busi- 
ness has, no doubt, been done in mercerized mohair blacks of the 
cr6pon style, and for some time they completely eclipsed the older 
wool and mohair crepons. But though they look exceedingly hand- 
some when they come from the dyer, it is alleged that they do not 
stand the test of time, and repeats have not been encouragingly numer- 
ous. The basis of these fabrics is cotton, and it is an ineradicable 
defect of cotton that it will crumple and crease. Unfortunately, the 
term * * mercerized " is applied indifferently to two separate and distinct 
classes of goods, representing two widely differing processes. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, that considerable confusion 
exists in the trade upon the true meaning of the term, and it may 
not be out of place to record here what is the true inwardness of mer- 
cerizing. 

Fifty years ago one John Mercer, a Manchester man who was one of 
the pioneers of industrial chemistry, made the discovery that cotton 
fibers treated with caustic hydrate shrank very materially in length. 
He also found that cotton so treated became much stronger, and was 
also much more amenable to dyes without the use of a mordant. The 
uses he made of his discovery were curious. He treated a few very 
fine cotton handkerchiefs, with the result that they came out finer in 
texture than any previously made, and some of these handkerchiefs, 
which were shown at the great exhibition of 1851, were, we believe, 
presented to Her Majesty the Queen. He also applied the process to 
the shrinking up of cloth for men's gaiters. However, very little com- 
mercial use was made of the discovery, and it remained a curiosity 
and little more until quite lately. It is, of course, well known in the 
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trade that cr6pons, when in the loom, are woven quite flat, and that 
the crinkled effect is obtained subsequently, in the finishing process, 
by the unequal shrinking of the yarns used in the warp. This idea of 
drawing up the threads turned the attention of someone to Mercer's 
discovery, and it was found that cloths the main foundation of which 
is cotton, the design being worked in mohair, when subjected to the 
shrinking process were every bit as handsome as the wool and mohair 
goods. 

Messrs. £. Ripley & Son have devoted great attention to this proc- 
ess, and they and one or two other Arms, working under license, have 
produced some very splendid results. It is, however, to be clearly 
understood that so far there is no suggestion in these mercerized goods 
of any brightness or luster being imparted to the cotton. Some two 
or three years ago, however, somebody else — who it is not quite clear — 
was conducting experiments along Mercer's lines, though with a quite 
different aim in view. He wanted to find out whether it was not pos- 
sible to utilize that other part of Mercer's discovery, which was that 
cotton so treated would take the dye more readily. And as the shrink- 
ing incidental to the process was against him, he tried keeping the 
cloth on the stretch to prevent the shrinkage. In this he was suc- 
cessful. And as the expenditure on caustic hydrate was a serious 
item, he also tried to recover at least a portion of it by washing it out 
of the cloth while retaining it on his stretching frame. In this way 
he stumbled upon a new discovery — he found that his cotton had 
taken on quite a brilliant luster. This led to the working out of 
another mercerizing process, which has been extensively applied to 
yarns which are being largely used in the production of low bright- 
figured goods, and also in an even greater extent to cotton sateens and 
linings. The finish which it is possible to obtain in these goods is 
really wonderful, and they have gone into extensive use, displacing 
low silk satins for dress facings and moreens for skirts. It is, how- 
ever, in Lancashire that this class of mercerized goods is chiefly 
made, and extensive plants for the finishing process are already being 
erected in the neighborhood of Manchester, so that Bradford may 
in the future have very little reason to be grateful to the discoverer 
of the mercerizing process. 

Another process, which illustrates how large a part the science of 
chemistry is playing in the development of the textile industries, has 
attracted a good deal of attention during the year. This process, 
which is known as " metallic printing," is the property of a Leeds firm 
of dyers, who must have done very well indeed with it, for they have 
certainly shown great skill in working out beautiful ideas, as they 
have also been singularly judicious in the way in which they have 
employed their monopoly for the benefit of themselves and a few 
selected customers. It is applied, in the case of Bradford goods, to 
cotton linings, which, with its aid, are treated in a manner which 
make them equal in appearance to the finest silk-striped Botany lin- 
ings. These goods have formed a large item in the £30,000 worth of 
cottons which we monthly ship from Bradford to the United States. 

With the exception, then, of bright goods of one sort or another, and 
nearly all of them blacks, the home trade of the year has been most 
disappointing. For two-color fancies it has been the worst year we 
have had since 1893. Merchants complain that every year expenses 
are increasing, and very few houses have been able to keep up their 
returns. Umbrella cloths are now the specialty of one or two firms 
only, and these have been kept well employed. Coverts have "gone 
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off," and their place is being taken to some extent in fine coating 
twills. Cheviots and estamenes have been utterly neglected. There 
has been a good trade in paramattas and worsted and cotton cantons 
for proofing. 

Our trade with America has passed through a painful year. The 
war with Spain upset all calculations, and for nine months business 
can only be described as bad. Bright goods and cottons cover nearly 
the whole of our trade for the year. The latter account for £344,445, 
not far short of a fourth of the whole total of £1,418,498 for the twelve 
months. Woolens have gone entirely out, and worsted coatings are 
confined to a few high-class specialties, although there is just a glint of 
sunshine as the year closes, suggesting the possibility of a few orders 
for low worsteds. Botany linings have been very slow indeed, and 
trade has been almost confined to a few orders for sorting up in colors. 
Fancy blacks, including the large "blister" crepons and mercerized 
cottons, have had a good run, and there has even been a trade in low 
English luster plain goods at very low prices. Since the close of the 
war quite a revival has occurred in our trade with Cuba and Central 
America. 

On the whole, the shipping trade, apart from that to the United 
States, compares favorably with the home trade. The South American 
Republics have not had any serious "disorders," and our British pos- 
sessions are fairly prosperous. Canada has not taken quite the same 
volume as in the previous year, and it is said that the Canadians are 
turning from Bradford worsteds to woolens because Bradford makers 
have let down the quality, and our goods have acquired a bad name. 
This is not as it should be, and it is unfair to lay all the blame upon 
the manufacturer. It is a lesson which we have often had to learn, 
although it seems to be quickly forgotten that it does not pay to kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg. Canada is prospering, and the 
Canadian market is worth cultivating. Australia has done an average 
business, but South Africa has had to struggle with droughts and 
political unrest. France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany have taken 
a fair weight of Bradford stuffs, and even Spain, considering the 
severe ordeal through which she is still passing, has not done badly. 

The Eastern trade generally has been very much under a cloud. 
China and Japan both show a falling off. Japan is loaded up with 
goods in view of the new and increased tariff which comes into opera- 
tion with the new year, and not much is to be hoped for in that quar- 
ter for some time to come. China, crippled by her war with Japan, 
has been in a state of political unrest, and has suffered severely from 
a monetary stringency all through the year. Our Indian possessions, 
on the other hand, are steadily growing in value as a market for 
worsteds and woolens. The famine is a thing of the past, and it is 
expected that the plague will soon die out or be stamped out. The 
receipts on the railways are improving, and exchange is steady, so 
that the prospects generally are a good deal brighter. 

While in all kinds of goods for furnishing purposes the year has 
been better than the average as regards the home trade, it has not 
been so with the export trade. France and Germany compete more 
keenly than they did for their own home trade, and in the lower class 
of goods, such as chenilles, can make them more cheaply than we can 
put them on their market with the high tariff they impose on our pro- 
ductions. In most medium-class goods we are more than holding our 
own. Mohair velvets, both plain and figured, which were formerly 
chiefly made in France and Germany, are now made in this district, 
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and command attention on account of their superiority in make and 
value. There is no class of fabrics in which the scope for higher taste 
and technical knowledge is wider, and it is to be sincerely hoped that 
we shall continue to make advances in this direction, and thus build 
up an extended trade as the years go on. The demand for the old- 
fashioned damasks and reps has been very limited. Makers of this 
class of goods have had to turn their attention to lighter cloths in silk 
and cotton in art colors. Mercerized cotton has been used freely in 
place of silk, and produces a very bright fabric at a cheaper rate. 
The makers of plushette, while they have been fairly busy, have not 
been so crowded with orders as they were in 1896 and 1897. Art 
serges have had about an average sale during the year, as also has a 
new fabric for curtains — a figured velvet effect which comes in at a 
very moderate price. The furniture manufacturers in Bradford and 
the district have been busy all the year, chiefly in low and medium 
class goods. 

IRON AND MACHINERY. 

With the exception of loom making, the local iron and machinery 
industry has during 1898 shared in the prosperity which has been 
enjoyed by that trade generally. The production of pig iron has 
been greater this year than it has been for a long period. Prices 
have gone up, but a keen demand has nevertheless been maintained. 
This is partly due to the large quantity of iron which has been used 
in engineering and tool shops, and also partly due to the increased 
cost of hematite ore from Spain. With less hematite available more 
pig iron has been used. In sympathy with pigs, bar iron has been 
more inquired for, and the price has advanced over £1 per ton dur- 
ing the twelve months. The inquiry shows no signs of slackening, 
and it would appear that rates will further advance before long. 
The engineering and tool-making trade has been particularly brisk 
during 1898. A great amount of work accumulated during the strike, 
and new orders on the top of this have meant an excessive pressure 
of work. 

With regard to textile machinery, the cotton trade has been for 
some time, and is still, very active, both in the home and export 
departments, especially, perhaps, in the latter. On the other hand, 
the worsted industry has been depressed, and this has naturally 
checked the production of worsted looms. Only manufacturers of 
novelties and specialties, loom makers say, have been fully employed. 
Owing to the tariff, the exports, not only from this but other coun- 
tries, to the United States have largely decreased and fewer new looms 
have been wanted. Then the American-Spanish war disturbed trade 
in the United States. On the day that war was declared a number of 
very heavy orders for machinery were canceled. The prevailing style 
of dress has also been against the multiplication of worsted looms. 
The popularity of blouses and short skirts for bicycling has reduced 
the quantity of material used, and the increase of cycling among 
ladies has led to less money being spent on dress, not only in the sum- 
mer but in the winter. According to those who should know there is 
less dancing than usual this season and less is being spent upon ball 
dresses. The introduction of mercerized cotton has also handicapped 
the production of ordinary Bradford goods. All these influences 
have been operating to check the requirements of manufacturers in 
the worsted trade for new looms. 
O r 98— VOL 2 44 
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However, as has been said, the local iron and machinery trade as a 
whole has participated in the prosperity which nearly all trades except 
the worsted industry enjoyed during 1898. Mr. Barrett, of Messrs. 
Perkins, Sons <fc Barrett, reports that at the beginning of the year 
there was a fairly good demand for manufactured bar iron and steeL 
This demand gradually increased. Makers have been full of orders 
during the whole of the year, and prices have advanced fully 10s. per 
ton. At these rates orders are coming in freely, and makers have 
work before them for some time to come. Consumers have great 
difficulty in getting orders filled within a reasonable period. Steel 
used for shipbuilding has been in considerable demand. The engi- 
neering trade has been very satisfactory during the whole of the ye^r, 
and the prospect for the immediate future is quite as good. 

Messrs. E. & W. H. Haley state that during the past year the iron 
industry has been good in all departments. This well-known firm 
has been particularly busy in the cast-iron pipe trade, and prices for 
this class of goods have been more remunerative than for some time 
past. Pipes have been supplied to Rochdale, Harrogate, Brighouse, 
Cleckheaton, Carlisle, Skipton, and a number of other local author- 
ities and water and gas companies, and important contracts have been 
carried out for iron required in the construction of various works 
in the district. Wages in the iron trade have been advanced, and, 
according to agreement, a further advance will be given to the molders 
in January. The prospect for the future seems to be fairly good, and 
it is expected that trade will be busy for some time to come, unless 
hindrances come in the shape of unreasonable demands on the part of 
the workmen. There is no doubt that the present briskness in the 
English iron trade, and the fact that a large number of heavy orders 
have had to be placed abroad, is due to the unfortunate dispute in 
the engineering trade over the forty-eight hours movement. 

Messrs. Pease, Rhodes & Co., Limited, record a fairly good year's 
trading in all branches. The iron foundry has been fully occupied 
during the year. In the heavier castings department extensive orders 
have been executed for fireproof work; several contracts are already 
signed for delivery in the new year, and the firm considers the out- 
look in its iron department specially good for the early months of 1899. 

The sales of bars and boiler plates by the Low Moor Company, 
Limited, during the year have exceeded those of 1897. The demand 
has been fairly regular throughout the year, especially for bar iron. 

The engineering department has been kept fully employed during 
the year. 

At the new premises of George Hodgson, Limited, activity during 
the year has chiefly been concentrated upon fancy looms for the pro- 
duction of higher class goods in the Bradford trade, but at the same 
time there has always been a small demand for plain looms. The 
establishment has been fairly well employed, for, though no special 
pressure has been felt, the succession of orders has been consistent 
and continuous. 

Messrs. Midgley & Sutcliffe, who have completed the new and more 
commodious works which they have had to erect for a growing busi- 
ness, have had a very heavy year in the making of machine tools. 
They have had to meet a large demand for drilling machines, especially 
of the radial type; for lathes of various kinds up to 12 inches center- 
self-acting, sliding, surfacing, and screw-cutting; milling machines, 
punching and shearing machines, and bending machines. A new 
machine, introduced by this firm, for bending angle iron, seems likely 
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to come into considerable demand. Machine toolA have been shipped 
to nearly all parts of the world, and at the same time the home trade 
has been quite satisfactory. 

The machine-making trade of Keighley during the year has been in 
some respects very busy and prosperous, but in other respects not 
nearly so satisfactory. Makers of worsted machinery have had a very 
unequal year. Their position is compared with that of a reversed 
wedge. They opened the year with the thick end and gradually 
tapered off to the thin end. A number of unexecuted orders were 
left over from 1897, and but for that fact the year 1898 would have 
been a very bad one. It is stated that orders have rarely been so 
difficult to obtain as during the last three months. While the home 
and continental demand has been a little better during the year, 
there has been an almost entire absence of commissions from the 
United States, and the Bradford trade has been very depressed. The 
engineers' strike and the political disturbances in the East have also, 
it is believed, helped to bring about this condition of things. It should 
be added here, perhaps, that there is a strong belief that the mechan- 
ical doffing motion invented by Mr. Percy Clough is likely to play an 
important part in the spinning mill of the future. It is certain that 
the age at which young people may be employed will be raised, and 
doffing machines will come to be an absolute necessity. To sum up, 
loom makers report a very dragging trade, with severe competition as 
to price, especially from Germany and France. There have been some 
orders for specialties, but the demand for plain looms has been small. 
Austria and Russia are now making more looms, but up to the present 
they have not become serious rivals. Japan has been importing 
machinery, but it is for the manipulation of cotton, and hence Keigh- 
ley makers have not benefited. The immediate outlook for the trade 
is, perhaps, a little better than it has been for some few months, but 
future prosperity depends largely upon the course of the worsted 
industry. 

Tool makers have had abundance of work during the year. Orders 
at fairly remunerative prices have been by no means difficult to obtain. 
This has been chiefly due to the activity in the shipbuilding trade. 
Makers of small tools have not been so busy, which is attributed to 
the slump in the cycle trade. Makers of combing machinery have 
been well engaged, and a good deal of overtime has been worked. In 
the manufacture of washing machines there has been quite a boom, 
and at times orders have gone begging. Bedstead making is a growing 
industry, and the management of the Cooperative Ironworks Society 
is about to spend £5,000 in new buildings and plant for that depart- 
ment of the society's business. 



EXPORTS FROM BRADFORD. 

I transmit herewith table showing the value of declared exports 
from this consular district to the United States for the calendar year 
1898. 

The period covered by this statement has proved to be one of the 
most disappointing in Bradford's history, so far as its trade with the 
United States is concerned. The records of this office, covering 
thirty-five years, show that it is twenty years since the volume of 
business between the two countries stood below the present level, viz, 
in 1878, when the total exports reached low- water mark at $5, 206, 149. 10. 
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It should not be overlooked, however, that prices to-day are consid- 
erably lower than they were in 1 878 and that the business transacted 
will probably approach double in volume that of the period in ques- 
tion. The years 1897 and 1898 have both proved phenomenal in the 
two extremes, the former being one of the largest. 

The total of $6,724,543.81 for 1898, against $24,471,035.28 for 1897, 
shows a decrease of $17,746,491.47, equivalent to 72£ per cent. Of 
thisthe greater portion is in raw material, which amounts to $10,689,400, 
composed in part as follows: 

Alpaca $80,558.84 

Camera hair, tops and noils 128,245.37 

Mohair goat's hair 137,3T7.90 

Wool 8,122,820.65 

Laps 166,081.26 

Noils 569,307.04 

Tops 1,285,337.12 

Worsted waste 195,856.66 

The last four items have for the past eighteen months ceased to be 
exported. In manufactured articles the following are the principal 
decreases: Stuff goods (dress goods and linings) $3,382,331.72, the 
total for 1898 being $2,531,288.82 against $5,913,620.54 in 1897, equiv- 
alent to 57 per cent; worsted coatings, $2,972,169.64, the total for 
1898 being $404,174.86, as compared with $3,376,344.50 in the preced- 
ing year, or a decrease of 88 per cent; woolen goods, a decrease of 
$767,551.10, the total in 1898 only reaching $13,971.95. Worsted and 
mohair yarns show a decrease of $344,986.50, the figures for 1898 being 
$64,963.63 against $409,950.13 in 1897. 

The principal articles showing increases during the same period are 
cotton goods and silk yarns. Cotton goods were exported to the 
amount $1,718,146.65, while in 1897 they reached a total of $1,490,- 
650.22, being an increase of $227,496.43, while silk yarns show an 
increase of $258,954.89, equivalent to 86 per cent, the totals for 1898 
and 1897 being $557,275.59 and $298,320.70 respectively. 

Erastus S. Day, Consul 

Bradford, January 10, 1899. 



Statement showing the value of declared exports from the consular district of 
Bradford to the United States during the four quarters of the year ending 
December SI, 1898. 



Article. 




Quarters 


ending- 




Total. 


Mar. 31, 1888. 


June30,1898. 


Sept. 30, 1898. 


Dec. 81, 1898. 


Alpaca.. 




$10,988.24 


$7,128.30 
900.30 


$3,876.20 


$21,902.74 






900.30 






668.80 

561.37 
3,420.60 
15,686.51 
7,469.80 
1,593.82 




666.80 


Camera hair: 

Bagging 




136.80 

2,426.07 

26,447.12 

83,877.60 

69.13 


262.63 

17,563.06 

22,845.63 

13,026.51 

1,143.96 


960.80 


Tope and noils............. 


$14,088.06 

19,828.18 

17,767.68 

2,788.46 

236.08 

152.08 

14,473.46 

646,433.71 

2,984.28 


87,447.68 


Card clothing 

Carpets and rags 


84,256.44 
72,141.69 


Chemicals 


5,665.38 


Clocks ..... ... . .. 


236.03 


Corks . 




837.61 

6,428.87 

880,974.87 


632.27 

951.56 

488,788.88 


1,021.96 


Cotton 


1,123.96 

180.45 

8,647.48 

2,415.44 


21,853.89 


Cotton goods ...... 


1,718,146.66 




4,106.19 


Dyestnffs - 






18a 45 


Grease, etc 


2,722.68 
2,666.37 

277.88 
2,268.72 


4,068.60 
637.40 


3,941.86 
846.45 


19,27a 62 


Hair cloths 


6,454.66 


Hemp bagging . ........... 


277.88 


Household furniture 


2,813.97 


i78.*6i 




5.266.30 
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Statement showing the value of declared exports from the consular district of 
Bradford to the United States, etc.— Continued. 



Article. 



Quarters ending- 



Mar. 81, 1898. Jane 30, 1898. Sept. 80, 1898. Dec. 81, 1898. 



Total. 



Iron, steel, etc 

Lanterns and slides 

Leather 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair goat's hair 

OilcAke 

Oil paintings 

Paper 

Piano 

Plants 

Rags 

Reeds and healds 

8hawls, etc 

8ilk goods 

Bilk waste 

8tuff goods 

Tape, braid, etc 

Tapestry, damasks, etc . . . 

Wines and spirits 

Wool 

Woolen goods 

Worsted: coatings 

Yarns: 

Silk 

Worsted and mohair. 

Other 



Totals 

Same periods, 1897 . 
Decrease 



$27,928.92 

429.00 

8,874.00 

133,009.28 
187.18 



899.88 



$16,048*44 
123.77 

6,988.41 

106,811.78 

178.91 

126.54 

1,991.04 
131.48 

1,921.98 
109.58 



1,487.00 

90.80 

61.86 

8,554.70 

2,740.54 

817,984.78 

2,877.28 

894.50 

26.77 

896,874.80 

7,574.89 

288,198.44 

181,289.57 
80,240.86 
9,528.13 



1,541.11 
8.29 



28,707.06 

4,872.75 

466,507.54 

1,590.49 

129.81 



43,751.01 

2,729.06 

54,626.86 

125,976.57 
7,856.66 
6,906.92 



$16,564.87 

197.38 

18,165.88 

71,912.66 

190.91 



599.80 

326.54 

1,841.16 



1,401.68 

939.27 

19.47 

18,084.15 

119.30 

686,189.40 

1,512.27 

848.43 



57,944.80 

2,476.26 

22,686.88 

189,942.45 
12,943.08 
2,987.15 



$19,792.15 

194.66 

11,202.46 

80,918.87 

14.68 

11,066.22 

549.67 



1,14*81 
""l7d."89 



328.37 



10,779.16 

349.38 

610,657.10 

8,236.06 

85.90 



56,818.17 

1,191.72 

38,668.18 

160,067.00 
13,923.08 
4,047.60 



$80,328.88 

944.76 

39,710.70 

841,147.49 

571.68 

11,191.76 

3,140.51 

458.02 

5,805.83 

,109.58 

'170.89 

4,379.79 

1,366.83 

81.88 

61,075.07 

7,581.97 

2,681,288.82 

14,216.05 

963.64 

26.77 

555,887.78 

18,971.95 

404,174.86 

557,275.59 
64,968.68 
28,469.80 



2,489,818.70 
7,062,528.58 



1,240,028.62 
12,068,439.00 



1,465,778.42 
8,682,898.35 



1,528,928.07 
1,772,679.85 



6.724,548.81 
24,471,085.28 
17,746,491.47 



BRISTOL. 

Bristol has continued its dock improvements during the current 
year and has materially increased the capacity of its lock entrance, 
so that the modern very large vessel may conveniently enter. A 
weekly service of large and fast freight steamers is plying between 
Bristol and Montreal, another between Bristol and New York, and a 
third between Bristol and Boston. Great efforts are being made to 
increase the traffic with the latter port, and there is promise of a large 
and constantly expanding business. 

There is a regular line of steamers from Bristol to Amsterdam, Ant- 
werp, and Rotterdam; another to Hamburg; one to Boulogne, Char- 
ente, Bordeaux, Lisbon, and Oporto; and excellent regular coastwise 
service to Belfast, Liverpool, Dublin, Glasgow, Southampton, Lon- 
don, Hull, etc. 

This coastwise and continental service of vessels, maintained in a 
high state of efficiency, taken in connection with the great trunk lines 
of railroads that center here, gives Bristol great facilities as a dis- 
tributing center for imports. A considerable quantity of merchan- 
dise is brought here from the Continent and sent inland by rail on 
through bills of lading. American business is not done on through 
bills of lading, but special rates are given by the railways. 

Facilities for unlading are of the most modern type, and the quick- 
est possible dispatch is given to ships. Bristol will compare favorably 
with any other port in the United Kingdom in this respect. The 
dock dues and charges are moderate, there are modern facilities for 
storing grain at reasonable rates, and there is a cold-storage plant 
adequate to the large demands on it in connection with the import of 
cattle from the United States and Canada. Owing to proximity to 
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South Wales, the cost of steam coal is materially lower than at other 
British ports. Taking all these facts into consideration, together with 
the geographical position of Bristol with respect to the North Amer- 
ican Continent and the easy navigation of the Bristol Channel, it will 
be seen that the port has some signal advantages, which will undoubt- 
edly give it a preeminent position in the near future. 

Its advantages have not been utilized to the full in the past, and 
the city has been dilatory in providing adequate dock accommodation 
for the modern vessel of the larger type, but its people are waking up 
to their responsibilities and the necessities of their port. 

MANUFACTURES. 

t 

The manufactures of Bristol are general. A large proportion of 
its 320,000 people is directly or indirectly concerned with its industrial 
work. Its tanneries, fully equipped with modern appliances, turn 
out about 250,000 hides per annum. Its hundred boot and shoe fac- 
tories (employing from 12,000 to 15,000 operatives) produce about 
10,000,000 pairs per annum, valued approximately at $7,000,000. 
This important and growing industry is dependent to a considerable 
extent on American supplies of leather, and these supplies, either 
direct or via Liverpool or Southampton, form a considerable item in 
the city's imports. The Bristol factories are advancing as regards the 
quality of the output, and chrome, glace kids, and box calf are being 
turned out each year more largely, while the rougher and cheaper 
goods also more than hold their own. 

Manufactures of iron and machinery are of considerable impor- 
tance. Such products have an advantage, as regards export trade, 
over similar ones in interior centers, in nearness to tidal water. 
Export business depends so much on price, nowadays, that inland 
freight charges, even where distances are short, as in England, handi- 
cap the inland industrial centers. Railroad cars, wagons, carriages, 
and bicycles are products of Bristol energy. Cocoa and chocolate are 
manufactured largely and. sent all over the world, and one-eighth of 
the tobacco imported into the United Kingdom is manufactured in 
Bristol. Printing in colors, the making of paints, oils, floor cloths, 
and chemicals, and the handling of grain, timber, and provisions are 
branches of activity absorbing much local capital and energy. 

IMPORTS. 

The United States is more concerned, however, with the imports of 
Bristol, and the share that our country maintains therein. Some- 
thing under 2,000,000 tons of shipping entered the port of Bristol in 
1897, bringing commodities approximately as follows: 

Grain bushels.. 27,000,000 

Flour tons.. 74,000 

Mineral oil do 54,500 

Oilcake do 23,000 

Seeds do.... 48,500 

Sugar do 71,400 

Deals standards.. 38.400 

Timber tons.. 25,000 

American provisions do 40,000 

Green fruit boxes.. 133,000 

Cattle head.. 20,000 

The figures for the half year ending with June, 1898, present only a 
normal and ordinary rate of increase, and it is not necessary to repro- 
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duce them in a general summary of this description. These import 
figures would give a very wrong impression, were they not read with 
knowledge of the fact that quantities of provisions, flour, etc., reach 
this city by way of Liverpool. The number of competing lines sail- 
ing from American ports to Liverpool sometimes results in such low 
freight rates that it is cheaper to ship to Bristol via Liverpool. 

It is not necessary to waste space in commenting on the wheat 
imports. The relative contributions to England's food supply depend 
on conditions intimately known to our producers and shippers and 
unnecessary to be recapitulated here. With reference to flour, it 
may be noted that there has been no considerable increase in the 
importations of the French bounty-fed article. Of the 18,000,000 hun- 
dredweight of flour imported each year into the United Kingdom, 
France contributes an approximate tenth, and does not make those 
inroads into the imports from other countries that would be expected 
to result from the heavy bounty. The fact is the milling capacity 
of France is not greatly in excess of the requirements for domestic 
consumption. It was suggested to me in the spring, when the price 
of wheat was at its height, by two prominent local grain merchants, 
that they thought it probable that in certain lots of United States 
flour which had passed through their hands there had been a small 
admixture of corn flour. They formed this opinion after baking 
experiments, in which the bread did not rUe as it should. Nothing 
was ever done to verify this opinion, and I should not mention the 
circumstance were it not that it throws an indirect light on English 
opinion as to the admixture of wheat and corn flour. Earnest propa- 
gandists of the use of "maizo" have suggested that an admixture 
of the flours of the two cereals would produce a cheap and palatable 
flour which might be welcomed in Europe. So far as England is con- 
cerned, I do not think the experiment as promising as the one I suggest 
in the next paragraph. 

CORN. 

Bristol is a very large importer of corn, all of which, as elsewhere in 
England, is used as feeding stuff. The green corn in the ear is no 
longer a novelty in London, and its use may be expected to develop. 
The consumption of the canned corn also develops slowly, but the use 
of corn meal as human food makes little progress. In view of our 
preponderating interest in this important cereal, it would perhaps be 
worth while for our Government to continue in England the efforts 
from time to time made on the Continent to teach the people how to 
eat it. This could be done with a minimum of expense, I think, by 
making some arrangement with gas companies who keep constantly in 
the field a force of exhibitors and trained cooks, and give exhibitions 
in the principal towns of gas-cooking apparatus. It is possible that 
an arrangement might be made by which these exhibitions could be 
utilized for the preparation of dishes made from corn meal, and the 
enlightenment of the public as to its qualities. The plan is perhaps 
worth the consideration of the States in the corn belt. I am not 
certain as to whether an economical arrangement could be effected 
with the gas companies, but this information can easily be secured if 
anybody thinks my suggestion worth investigation. A point against 
corn in England would be the absence in many homes of those quick- 
baking and excellent ovens necessary to secure the most palatable 
forms of the many dishes prepared from corn meal. 
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BARLEY. 

Bristol is the largest importer of barley of any port in the United 
Kingdom, the annual ainoijnt being about equal to that of London 
and Liverpool taken together. The great breweries of the west of 
England and the Midlands turn principally to Bristol for their sup- 
plies of malting and brewing barleys, and for fine grades they pay 
a very high price relatively. The United Kingdom imports about 
20,000,000 hundredweight (49,000,000 bushels) every year, of which 
about one-fifth comes to Bristol; but the mass of this great importa- 
tion is, of course, the ordinary cheap feeding barley. Asiatic Turkey, 
Roumania, and the United States supply the bulk of the higher grades, 
the larger part of our contribution coming from the Pacific coast by 
sea. The tendency of the California barley to chip in the envelope of 
the kernel is still complained of by malt dealers. The Northwestern 
States are sending some excellent brewing barley, but in a certain pro- 
portion of the consignments may be found a preventable fault — a fault 
that in some cases has been known to reduce values as much as 8 to 
10 cents per bushel. That the seed may have a neat and uniform 
appearance, the thrashing machine is set somewhat too close, with 
the result that the skin of the kernel is cut at each end, thus per- 
mitting access of air and moisture to the interior, with the result of 
germination en route or uncertain and irregular action on the malting 
floor. In suitable localities our farmers would do well to pay great 
attention to this English demand for high-class barleys, for excellent 
prices are always obtainable for fine samples. 

BACON. 

The remarks I made last year 1 have led to a considerable corre- 
spondence with farmers, who had noted with regret and disappoint- 
ment the relatively low prices realized in England for our bacon; and 
I have pointed out to them with minuteness the reasons for the dis- 
crimination and the way to correct it, and it is possible that some 
concerted effort will be made. 

The United Kingdom imported in 1897 5,000,000 hundredweight 
(560,000,000 pounds) of bacon, of which 1,000,000 hundredweight came 
from Denmark and 3,500,000 hundredweight from the United States. 
For our great share in this enormous business we were content to 
accept from $4 to $6 per hundredweight less than was paid for English, 
Danish, or Canadian bacon. This great loss was due to the inferior 
quality of our product and unsuitability to consumer's taste, and it 
seems to me that it would be worth somebody's while to cater spe- 
cially to the British market. It will not pay the farmer in the corn 
belt to do this; it will not pay the great packer who throws his surplus 
across the ocean to bring what it can; but why it will not pay in Wis- 
consin, or Minnesota, or New York, or New England I can not under- 
stand. If Canada can get $15 per hundredweight why should not we, 
instead of $8 or $9 ? They only ship 300,000 hundredweight per year 
from Canada, but they get top prices for that. Let us see how. In 
the first place, their packers demand a hog that costs more to produce 
than ours; so they pay more for it, paying a premium on the best — 
say $4.75 (per 100 pounds) for a pig under 160 pounds and $4 for one 
over that weight. These hogs are fed mostly on pease, which make 
as firm and fat flesh as the usual English food, barley meal or miller's 

1 See Commercial Relations, 1896-97, Vol. II. 
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offal, and even a small ration of corn is objected to. Canadian 
packers regret that the Canadian Government has put corn on the 
free list, as they say that the temptation to feed a small ration of corn 
is now almost irresistible, and that the result is deterioration in the 
bacon. With the right hog once secured, the basis of success is 
reached ; and it is astounding how soon, in Canada and Denmark, 
the proper hog appears after the establishment of the packing house. 

The next matter of importance is the mode of cutting up, and this 
is not so simple as it seems. I know of one Canadian house, whose 
brand is now well and firmly established in England, who made mis- 
takes until an expert crossed the water and showed them how to cut 
a "Wiltshire singed side." 

The curing presents no difficulty; there are no mysteries about that, 
but there comes finally the vital consideration of proper English 
connections. 

The proper hog, the correct cut, and the right consignee — these 
are the essentials of a remunerative trade. 

CATTLE. 

Bristol is practically the only port in the Kingdom, besides London, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow, importing United States and Canadian cattle. 
It has made the most perfect and modern arrangements for the accom- 
modation of this trade, which may be expected to advance steadily, 
but without the great development the business has attained in the 
above-named ports. The west of England is a grazing country, fat- 
tening numbers of fine cattle, and the market for imported beef is 
necessarily limited. No better evidence of the quality and condition 
of our American beef is needed than the fact that retail butchers in 
the heart of a fine beef-making country (to avoid encountering an 
ignorant prejudice and to gain a slightly higher price) sell most of 
the American beef as English. It passes without comment or ques- 
tion, and satisfies palates accustomed to the best. Expert local 
opinion here is to the effect that United States cattle are superior 
in quality to those from Canada, taking the average run of the 
season, and the difference is attributed to climate. 

IRON MANUFACTURES. 

The United States as an exporter and manufacturer of iron, steel, 
and machinery has attracted great attention during the past two years 
throughout the whole of Europe, and it is expected and believed, even 
by our competitors, that we are going to become large exporters. The 
farmers in this neighborhood are almost unanimous in preferring our 
agricultural machinery; and the handicraftsmen in this city, where 
they have used our tools, find them superior in lightness, in finish, 
and in ingenious adaptation to the work performed by them. We 
have secured a firm market in the west of England for barbed wire 
and for wire nails. It is desirable to note one or two points in con- 
nection with the latter commodities. 

The shipment of wire nails to this district is comparatively new, and 
has been inaugurated without those difficulties and disappointments 
which often attend the opening of new markets. The Birmingham 
gauge is almost exclusively in use here, and in one case that I know 
of the nails did not conform to the order; but this I believe to have 
been only a mistake, and not an indication that we are making for 
the English market with a wrong ^auge. One of our exporting houses 
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lost the custom of a great Bristol firm because it was too unyielding 
in its demands that remittances should be made through certain 
channels and in certain ways. Another of our firms secured the 
business, and I mention the circumstance only to show that in dealing 
with first-class people it may not always be wise with new business 
to be too rigidly adherent to fixed rules. 

There is considerable (and from personal inspection I may say 
well founded) complaint about the quality of the jute bags in which 
our nails are packed. American nails stocked with English and Ger- 
man will quickly betray their origin by the holes in the bags. There 
is some waste of nails in transit through this fault, and the bags should 
be stronger. 

Lorin A. Lathrop, Consul. 

Bristol, October 22, 1898. 



FALMOUTH. 

FISHERIES. 

The pilchard fishery last season was very successful, some 50,000 
casks being pickled, or about double the quantity of the previous sea- 
son. This supply proved too abundant for the Italian markets, and 
the season resulted in a more or less severe loss for nearly every curer 
who handled these fish. 

Statistics relating to the fishery may be summarized as follows: 

Caaka. 

Cured during the past season 50,000 

Remained in Cornwall from previous season 250 

Remained in Italy from previous season 1,550 

Total 51,800 

Estimating the quantity now held in Italy for next season at 2,300 
casks and in Cornwall at 5,000 casks, the consumption is shown to 
have been some 44,500 casks. 

The shipments during the season were about 45,200 casks, of which 
the drift fishery yielded in August about 13,000 casks and in the five 
following months about 16,000 casks, while the seine fishery gave in 
August some 500 casks, in September 6,500, in October 13,000, and in 
November 1,000, making a total of 21,000 casks, as against 29,000 by 
the drift fishery. 

During October the pickling tanks and barrels at some stations 
were taxed to their utmost capacity to accommodate the seine catches, 
while a small quantity had to be cured by the old dry-salting process. 
Seine catches of fine fish took place repeatedly at the Lands End, Mul- 
lion, and Cadgwith, and inclosures of shoals were also made at St. Ives, 
Porthgwarra, Pemberth, Gunwalloe, Lizard, Porthallow, and St. 
Mawes. Except at St. Ives and the Lands End, these seine catches 
were conveyed in large boats to the curing stations, some miles distant. 

The foregoing figures show that a successful drift fishery in August 
was followed by large seine catches in September and October, and 
although the drift fishing in December and January was less produc- 
tive than usual, the season's supply was more than enough for the 
Italian markets. These became much overstocked two or three weeks 
before Christmas, and the fish then accumulated were with difficulty 
sold during the rest of the season, having to compete with later ship- 
ments of fresher quality. 
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The herring fishery off St. Ives in November and December was 
again good, but the fishery off Plymouth, where many Cornish boats 
go, was not as successful as usual, owing partly to the stormy weather 
that prevailed at that time. 

The mackerel fishery, which is carried on during the spring months, 
has been very poor this year, the boats having been most unfortunate 
in not finding the fish. 

The long-line fishery and trawling show no diminution in the num- 
ber of boats and men employed, and have been fairly successful. 

MINING. 

Cornish mining during 1897 was anything but a financial success. 
But, though it is an unfortunate fact that not one of the mines was 
able to declare a dividend for the year (a circumstance probably 
unique in the history of the industry), it is a matter of congratulation 
that they succeeded in keeping their heads above water. The posi- 
tion at the end of 1897 was certainly no worse than at the end of 1896, 
and in some respects it had improved. The main factor in the situa- 
tion was of course the continuance of the low value of tin. The abun- 
dance of the mineral in the Straits Settlements and the rapidity and 
cheapness with which it is put on the market are still playing havoc 
with the interests of those engaged in the home production. Less than 
half a century ago Cornwall was producing fully half the world's 
supply of tin, while now it only places on the market about 7,000 tons 
out of a total supply of something like ten times that amount. 

On the other hand, while less than twenty-five years ago there were 
but 4,000 tons raised in the Straits, there are now being produced 
nearly 40,000 tons. The world's consumption has expanded, but it 
has not yet yet overtaken this enormous production. 

The price of tin at the close of 1897 showed a slight improvement 
over that ruling twelve months previously, and during the current year 
it has made a further appreciation. 

As far as the mines were concerned, most of them were engaged in 
1897 in putting themselves in order, so as to cope with low prices. 
The number of mines is now unfortunately few, but in considering 
numbers it has to be borne in mind that in the last year or two there 
have been numerous amalgamations, as, for instance, the Basset 
mines, which now include Wheal Basset, West Basset, and South 
Frances. East Pool and Agar United is another instance. These 
were formerly two separate concerns. The executives of all mines 
have recognized the value of up-to-date machinery and appliances, 
and the raising of capital by the adoption of the limited-liability prin- 
ciple has enabled them to remodel some of the departments. 

Levant is the only mine now working in the once prosperous mining 
district of St. Just. Most of the mineral is still coming from under the 
Atlantic Ocean. In addition to tin, this mine is returning more copper 
than all the other mines in the country combined. Copper mining in 
Cornwall has become a very small industry, and, outside Levant, copper 
is quite a by-product, worked only in small quantities and mainly for 
the arsenic which the ground contains. 

The year 1897 was an exceedingly good one for mines which were 
fortunate enough to include arsenic among their products. The price 
was very high indeed. Existing mines returned good quantities, and 
one or two concerns were reopened for the working of arsenic. 
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The annual statistics published by the home office are not yet to 
hand, so I am unable to report the quantities and values of the min- 
erals raised. 

FALMOUTH AS A PORT OP CALL. 

As foreshadowed in my last year's report, the number of ships call- 
ing here sustained a further material falling off during 1897, when 
813 vessels (exclusive of men-of-war and coasters) called here, as 
against 933 in 1896, and 1,138 in 1895. Appended are the particulars. 
It will be observed that there were no American ships. 



Nationality. 



English 

Norwegian 
German... 

Danish 

Italian 

French 

Russian ... 
Swedish... 
Dutch 



Num- 
ber. 



875 
165 
105 
41 
38 
26 
88 
18 
14 



Registered 
tonnage, 



442,800 

69.153 

133,482 

14,906 

24,481 

24,219 

9,347 

7,221 

5,639 



Nationality. 



Spanish. 
Greek... 



Austrian... 
Brazilan ... 
Portuguese 
Argentine . 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



Registered 
tonnage. 



813 



7,061 

3,005 

2,841 

707 

561 

216 



745,819 



IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES IN 18OT-98. 

These comprised two cargoes of maize from Baltimore, one cargo of 
timber from Mobile, and one cargo of phosphate from Florida. 
The quantities and values were as follows: 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Maize hundredweight. 

Timber loads. 

Phosphate tons. 



121,684 
1,477 
1,849 



$109,666.84 
16,818.63 
13,504.53 



Imports from countries other than the United States, 1897-98. 



Article. 



Prom— 



Unit 



Quan- 
tity. 



Value. 



Maize 

Do 

Barley 

Do 

Oats 

Do 

Flour 

Hay 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Timber 

Do 

Do 

Phosphate of lime . . . 
Bones 

Do 

Gypsum | 

Pyrites of copper . . . 
Sugar 

Do 

Arsenic 

Nitrate of soda 

Explosives 

Slates 1"!11"""I" 
Ice 



Turkey 

Argentine Republic . .. 

Turkey 

Russia 

do 

Prince Edward Island. 

France 

Argentine Republic . . . 

France 

Germany 

Sweden 

Norway 

Russia 

Belgium 

Argentine Republic . . . 

Spain 

France 

Spain 

Holland 

Germany 

Portugal 

Chile 

Belgium 

Germany 

France 

Norway 



Hundredweight. 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

Tons 

do 

Hundredweight. 

Loads 

do 

do 

Tons 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hundredweight. 

Tons 

do 



Tons.. 
.....do. 



167,668 

53,734 

49,287 

287,487 

13,517 

9,584 

9,509 

24 

180 

37.483 

8,298 

1,905 

986 

415 

658 

98 

106 

851 

3,600 

835 

1,660 



283 
300 



$167,178.86 

48,581.87 

63,409.88 

893,406.14 

17,568.06 

14,088.51 

38,975.40 

729.97 

4,379.85 

40,834.80 

108.358.28 

28,604.89 

9, 139. 88 

2.013.93 

12,818.36 

1,678.94 

364.98 

9,173.35 

11,533.60 

6,381.58 

8,083.79 

64.687.18 

23,544.12 

22,629.22 

4,428.61 

851.63 
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Declared exports to the United States for the year ended June SO, 1898. 



Article. 


Sept. 80, 1897. 


Dec. 30, 1897. 


Mar. 81, 1898. 


Jnne30,1898. 


Total. 


China day and china stone . . . 
Oil printing* - , T . - r r 


46,406.86 


52,007.88 


36,483.78 
750.00 


42,134.53 


$177, 0B1. 00 
750.00 


Pilchards .T 


632.27 


1,808.73 




2,441.00 








Total 


46,127.63 
47,885.36 


54,716.11 
81,407.90 


37,283.73 
52,754.28 


42,184.53 
62,943.10 


180,212.00 


Total, previons year.... 


244,580.59 







EXPORTS TO COUNTRIES OTHER THAN THE UNITED STATES. 

Of these exports, china clay and pilchards form the largest portion, 
the former mainly going to north European ports, and the latter to 
Liverpool for transshipment to Italy. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The hay harvest this season has been a very good one, while fruit 
is plentiful and cheap. The root crop promises well, and there is 
every prospect of a good grain harvest. 

Howard Fox, Consul. 

Falmouth, July 28, 1898. 



HUDDERSFIBIiD. 

The population of the incorporated borough of Huddersfield is not 
far from 120,000, and that of the consular district, which includes an 
adjacent area of about 10 miles radius, is estimated at 250,000. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The district has no mining industry of importance, and its agricul- 
ture is limited to market gardening. It is not an importing center. 
The foreign products consumed mostly come second hand through 
London, Liverpool, and other importing points. Industries consist 
almost exclusively of manufacturing. 

There are within the district over 300 manufacturing plants, which 
employ over 50,000 operatives and consume annually nearly 1,000,000 
tons of raw material. The manufactured products include machinery 
for woolen and cotton mills, boilers and boiler fittings, dyes and chem- 
icals, sewing cotton, ready-made clothing, waterproof fabrics, and 
numerous other articles of lesser note. 

The leading industry of the district, however, embracing more than 
three-fourths of its factories and mills, is the manufacture of woolens 
and worsteds for men's wear, especially the finer grades. In this field 
of production Huddersfield has for a century held the leading place, 
not only in England, but in the world, and has to-day practically no 
rival on either continent. 

Of the products of its factories fully one-half are consumed in the 
United Kingdom. During recent years from a fifth to a fourth has 
gone to the United States and the residue to Canada, Australia, other 
English colonies, and the Continent. 

The commercial organizations of the district do not gather or pub- 
lish details of its industries, so that no accurate figures of the produc- 
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tion or distribution are available and only a general survey of the 
trade can be furnished. 

For the year ending June, 1898, the production has been about up 
to the average of recent years. There have been no labor troubles or 
financial disturbances, and business generally has been fairly good, 
with the exception of the export trade to the United States, which has 
fallen to the lowest figure for any equal period within ten years, being 
less than one-third the average of the three years last past and less 
than one-half the average of all former years. The causes of this 
sudden decline are not far off. They operated similarly in all parts 
of Great Britain and with like results. 

Immediately after the presidential election of 1896, in view of prob- 
able revision of the American tariff and higher rates of duty, the ship- 
pers on this side, in concert with the American importers, began to 
rush goods upon the American market far beyond the current or pros- 
pective demands of trade. This continued to the eve of the passage 
of the Dingley bill, swelling the exports for the first six months of 
1897 to the unprecedented sum of $2,607,309.50, the highest figures of 
any half year in the history of the consulate and nearly $1,000,000 
more than the average of all previous half years. The market being 
overstocked, the natural result followed. After July, 1897, trade with 
the United States fell flat. The value of the declared exports for the 
second half of the year only reached $568,671.87, about one-fifth of 
the figures of the first half year and about one-third the average of all 
preceding half years. 

By the opening of 1898 the market had become partially relieved 
and trade began to recover. The exports from January 1 to July 1, 
1898, aggregated $758,815.62, being nearly 50 per cent advance upon 
the figures for the preceding six months, and the indications are that 
the second half of 1898 will show a further increase, but there will 
probably never be a return to the old-time figures. 

The steady advance in recent years in the quality of the products of 
the looms of the United States, aided by favorable tariff rates, has 
practically closed the door to all the lower and medium grades of 
fabrics for men's wear of foreign manufacture. This is clearly per- 
ceived by the mill owners in the English midlands, and already more 
than one factory has been quietly transferred across the Atlantic, a 
new field of labor being preferred to loss of trade. 

But the famous makes of the Huddersfield looms will not be so easily 
excluded. These will, as conditions now stand, still be in demand 
in American markets, though probably in diminished quantity. Per- 
haps later on American skill and energy may match their (hitherto) 
unrivaled quality. 

The following table is appended for purposes of comparison : 

Value of declared exports from the Huddersfield consular district to the United 
States for the fiscal years ending June SO, 1896 , 1897 y and 1898. 



Period. 



1806. 



1897. 



1896. 



First quarter . . 
Second quarter. 
Third quarter.. 
Fourth quarter. 

Total 



$1,328,210.16 

1,086,476.17 

1,092,809.88 

715,649.52 



$709,048.96 

506,019.41 

1,158,997.72 

1,453,311.78 



4,172,645.68 



8,822,877.87 



$263,075.06 
315. 598. Si 
424,242.65 
384,572.97 



1,887,487.49 
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UNITED STATES GOODS. 

The market for American goods in England is slowly but evidently 
widening. The old-time distrust or indifference is distinctly disap- 
pearing. Although the average Englishman still clings to his belief 
in the general superiority of all things English, he more and more notes 
exceptions to his rule, and to-day there is more than ever a general 
and hearty recognition of the great value of numerous American 
products and a growing admiration for the superior fineness, finish, 
quality, and adaptation of American wares in all departments. 

There has been no violent revolution of sentiment or sudden rush 
to buy, but a steadily growing and friendly appreciation. 

In the leading shops are to be found farming implements and 
machinery of American manufacture, sewing machines, typewriters, 
bicycles, clocks, kodaks, organs, office desks, rubber goods in variety, 
furniture of the lighter makes, a number of utensils, furnishings, and 
contrivances for household and kitchen use, and various electric appli- 
ances, all of which are in fair demand. 

Medicinal preparations by American pharmaceutical chemists are 
in high favor and increasing use. The operating rooms of the best 
dental practitioners are to-day equipped almost exclusively with 
instruments and appliances of American make, and their superior 
value is freely admitted. The equipment of the operating rooms of 
the leading physicians is also largely from American shops. 

Of American food products, one finds on the shelves of dealers, 
besides the leading staples, beef, bacon, and flour, canned and bottled 
fruits, corn, vegetables, catsups, oatmeal, salmon, and various meats. 

For indian corn and its various preparations there is but little 
demand. Of this matter I purpose to speak specially in a separate 
report. 

There are some other foods of American production the entire 
absence of which I note with some surprise. 

First. Certain fresh fruits in their season. There is nothing in the 
most pretentious fruit shops here which, for appearance, quality, or 
flavor, can compare with the peaches, pears, grapes, oranges, and 
lemons which are abundant and cheap in every American city. 

Second. Cheeses of the finer grades, such as the famous New York 
creams and similar makes of other localities. 

These I firmly believe once brought to the notice of consumers here 
would rank in favor with the best English and continental brands, 
which are on every table. 

All these articles, if shippers use discrimination, selecting only the 
best qualities and packing carefully, I am confident would find ready 
sale at a profit. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

If Huddersfield has made no marked advance in industry or trade 
during the year, it is not out of place to note that it has added some- 
thing to its already high repute for public spirit and high- class civic 
administration. In this domain it has for years stood in the front 
rank of English towns and cities. Its schools (academic and tech- 
nical), its hospitals, its sanitary system, its bountiful light and water 
supply plants, its splendid parks, clean streets, numerous tram lines, 
not to name other improvements and devices for public health, com- 
fort, and education, are object-lessons to the student of advanced 
municipal government. 
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During the past year it has added to its public institutions a free 
public library, with reading rooms and art galleries, all well supplied 
at the outset, and with generous provision for future maintenance 
and extension. 

A new hospital (for infectious diseases), with the latest scientific 
appliances and equipment, has been erected and opened for use. 

To its already ample water- works system it has added two immense 
reservoirs, insuring a reserve supply equal to a year's consumption. 

Electric energy is being applied to the operation of its 50 miles of 
tram lines. 

When completed, the cost of these several improvements will exceed 
$1,000,000, all of which will be defrayed from the municipal treasury 
except where public-spirited citizens have undertaken special endow- 
ments. 

Benjamin F. Stone, Consul. 

Huddersfield, October 28, 1898. 



HTJIX. 



The Eastern Morning News, a very reliable authority on the com- 
mercial situation in this section of England, in a series of interesting 
articles on the trade of Hull for the year 1897, points out as one of its 
most striking features a remarkable expansion of trade relations with 
New Orleans and neighboring ports for that period. Referring to 
this it says: 

Undoubtedly the most interesting feature in the trade of the port has been the 
development of the trade of Hull with New Orleans and the neighboring ports. 
When the cotton-spinning mills were in full operation a generation ago. the finest 
vessels that came to Hull were the sailers from New Orleans and Mobile. Their 
cargoes were generally cotton, though they did bring some grain at times. Now 
the chief importation is maize, the consumption of which in this country is ever 
growing. The largest cargoes which have come into Hull this year have been 
those of maize. Although our imports of maize show an increase when compared 
with last year, the increment is not so very large— some 60,000 quarters, requiring 
6,000 registered tons of shipping. New Orleans has not only sent us maize, but 
vast quantities of wheat, while the later steamers also brought considerable quan- 
tities of cotton. Messrs. Wilson sent one of their large steamers to New Orleans 
in the late autumn, returning at Christmas time with some 4,000 bales of cotton 
and a large quantity of wheat and other produce. Hull is a great transshipment 
port for cotton, but probably that cotton would not have been sent to Hull had 
grain steamers not been on the berth. 

DECREASE IN THE WHEAT SHIPMENTS. 

The remarkable decrease in wheat imports for 1897 operated as a 
serious check on the development of Hull shipping. This decrease 
exceeded 600,000 quarters, and a consequent shrinkage in tonnage of 
something like 65,000 tons. During the previous year there was a 
similar decrease, cutting off in the two years 130,000 tons of shipping. 
The imports of barley and linseed had fallen off in a corresponding 
degree, making additional inroads on Hull tonnage. On this head the 
News has the following: 

So far as wheat is concerned, it is generally understood that the loss in the 
imports of this commodity at Hull is not due to any diversion of trade, but to 
lower imports throughout the country. Certain it is that every port, both great 
and small, is striving to wrest what trade it can from its neighbor or rivals — for 
sometimes rival ports are neither neighbors nor neighborly, as Hull and the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. As, however, grain shipments are generally made in vessels 
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of the largest tonnage, which can not get into small ports, Hall seems likely to hold 
its own in this respect. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the chief reason why Hull has not receded 
in the race for trade is the great increase in the timber traffic. The year 189~ was 
a record one in the timber-importing trade of the port, for it showed an increase 
of 130,000 loads, equal to 80,000 tons of shipping. This year the increase consists 
of 20,000 loads of timber and 70,000 loads of deals, a total of 90,000 loads, or about 
50,000 tons of shipping. 

There has been quite a collapse in the Bombay trade, though it does not make 
itself manifest in the tonnage returns. The marine monsters which Messrs. Wilson 
have placed in this trade have continued to come to Hull, though, with one nota- 
ble exception (that of the largest cargo which arrived in the port in 1897), the 
vessels had left the bulk of their cargoes at a continental port. 

We have once more to remark upon the increased tonnage in the Dutch trade, 
especially with regard to Amsterdam. Unfortunately this has been brought about 
not by any increase in the trade itself so much as by the battle royal which has 
been fought between Hull and Goole traders with respect to it. This battle has 
also had its effect upon the Ghent tonnage, but, as peace has been declared at last 
and the Goole folks allowed to retain both their Harlingen and Ghent trades, 
though they have been driven out of Amsterdam, it may be expected that 1898 
will see the figures revert to their old standard. The Bremen trade, too, has been 
largely increased during the year. 

The Australian wool trade continues to flourish, and sent a large amount of 
tonnage to the port. None of the steamers, however, brought full cargoes, though 
the sailingvessels all did so. Already two steamers of large size have left Aus- 
tralia for Mull with wool. They should, all being well, arrive at Hull early in the 
new year. 

The transshipment of silver bullion from France to Russia by Messrs. Wilson 
continued for several months of the year. One consignment had a narrow escape, 
for the steamer carrying it was caught in the ice and driven ashore on the Russian 
coast. Her master, however, was able to get her into a place of such comparative 
safety that the bullion was all saved, and, though the vessel was much damaged, 
when the ice began to break up she was floated, taken safely into Copenhagen, 
repaired, and returned to her work. 

several steamers arrived from Montreal, which not only brought wood, but gen- 
eral produce, consisting of cheese, peas, chemicals, and other goods. Although 
the tonnage arriving at Hull from Canada is smaller' than it was one, and even 
two. generations ago, it may be questioned whether the imports from Canada at 
Hull this year will not equal those years when the tonnage was the greatest. In 
1867, when 84 vessels arrived at Hull from Canada, it is not likely that they would 
average more than 200 standards a ship, which would mean an import of 17,000 
standards— a total which has been almost reached this year, in addition to the 
general cargo brought. 

CANADIAN APPLES IN HULL. 

A feature of small importance, but of great interest, was the arrival of several 
cargoes of apples from America. Messrs B. and J. Shaw dispatched their steamer 
Sprite from Hull to Halifax in ballast. It returned with a full cargo of apples, 
part of which was discharged at London and the rest at Hull. There were other 
imports of a like character. 

I interviewed Mr. Shaw in reference to the above, and was informed 
that the undertaking, which was nothing more than an experiment, 
did not prove a success. This was due, in a large measure, to the 
poor condition of the apples when they reached the English market ; 
the natural consequence of slow transportation. I believe there is a 
good field in England for American fruit of all kinds, and that the 
difficulties and risks hitherto involved in the shipment can be readily 
overcome when the proper transportation is provided. 

The following item is not the least significant in its bearing on the 
future of the iron and steel trade of the United States: 

Messrs. Wilson's New York trade continues to display remarkable features. 
Armor plate, manufactured in America for the fortifications of Russian cities, 
continues to arrive, while large quantities of American slates are also being 
brought by these ships. 

b 98— VOL 2 45 
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NATIONALITIES OF SHIPS. 

It will be seen from the following list, showing the nationality of 
vessels which arrived in Hull during 1896-97, that the United States 
takes its position at the bottom of the list with Austria: 



British 

Swedish.... 
Norwegian. 

German 

Dutch 

Russian 

Danish 

Greek 

French 

American .. 
Austrian... 

Belgian 

Italian 

Spanish — 



Nationality. 



1807. 



1806. 



Vessels. . Tons. I Vessels. Tons. 



2,078 

ass 

330 

130 

196 

121 

150 

7 

5 

1 

1 

5 

2 



1,734,400 

174,516 

181,440 

84,557 

. 76,068 

72,770 

70.302 

11,076 

4,592 

1,809 

1,288 

1,011 

975 



2.100 
364 
278 
106 
182 
112 
150 
5 
6 



1,803,344 

166,144 

118,251 

67,121 

W,M 

62.M 

59,774 

7,997 

3,9* 

3.4ft 



1,713 
6,310 
4,117 



The foreign vessels do not show up very prominently in the trade of HnlL 
There are only four foreign lines running regularly into Hull. They embrace 
two steamers that trade between Hull and Konigsberg, three between Hull and 
Li ban, two between Hull and Bremen, and three in the Dutch trade. The total 
foreign tonnage only reached 600,000 tons, or but two-thirds that of the Wilson 
fleet Only twelve foreign countries were represented in the vessels arriving dur- 
ing last year. Scandinavia provided half the ships and tonnage. Practically the 
foreigners arriving here were limited to six countries— Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
Holland , Russia, and Denmark. Holland showed a small decrease when compared 
with 1896, but the other five countries showed increases. This increase was at the 
expense of British vessels, which declined to the extent of 70,000 tons. 

HULL AS A DISCHARGING PORT. 

Hull has been the third discharging port in Great Britain for six hundred years, 
and has only been beaten in the race for preeminence by Liverpool. Time was 
when Boston (Lincolnshire) was second only to London in importance as a port 
but centuries ago Bristol took up the second position and held it for four hundred 
years. Then Liverpool, two hundred or so years ago, forged into second place, 
and has left its competitors far in the rear. In the race for trade Bristol has been 
pushed out of it, and that fine old city has found itself overtaken by several of the 
great ports of the country. It is true that a much greater amount of tonnage 
goes into Cardiff from abroad than comes to Hull, but that tonnage consists of 
empty ships, and empty ships are not much value to a nation. 

Subjoined are some little tables which show this. The first one gives in the first 
column the tonnage of ships arriving at each port from abroad, whether loaded or 
empty; the second column gives the value of their cargoes, and the third gives the 
value of the cargo in pounds sterling for each registered ton of the ship: 



Port. 



Shipping. 



Value of 
cargo. 



Per reg- 
istered 
ton. 



London 

Liverpool 

Cardiff 

Hull.. 

Newcastle — 
Southampton 

Glasgow 

Bristol 



2 

5,1 
3,1 
2,; 
V 

!:! 



£146,858,558 
103,512,855 
3,065,007 
26,686.090 
6,963.448 
11.460,194 
11,441,866 
9,613,989 



£16.6 
18.5 
0.6 
12.1 
4.0 
7.6 
9.5 

iai 



It will he seen that the cargoes which come to Hull are worth twenty times as 
much per registered ton of shipping as those which go to Cardiff, and are relatively 
three times more valuable than those that go to Newcastle. Thus, each registered 
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ton of shipping that arrived at Cardiff from abroad averaged 12s. worth of cargo, 
at Newcastle the ratio was £4, at Hull £12 2s., and at Liverpool £18 10s. 

Lest it should be said that this is a very unfair way of comparing the different 
ports, the following table shows the net tonnage of loaded vessels which arrived 
at the places named, the value of their cargoes, and the value of cargo per regis- 
tered ton: 



Port. 



Shipping. 



Value of 
cargo. 



Value of 

cargo 
per ton. 



London 

Liverpool 

Hull 

Southampton 

Cardiff 

Glasgow 

Newcastle... 
Bristol 



Tons. 
8,813.758 
5,359,811 
2,191,091 
1,596,524 
1,119,316 
1,194,006 
694,699 
736,670 



£146,852,558 
106,512,255 
26,686,090 
11,409,194 
8,065,007 
11,441,856 
3,963,442 
9,613,989 



£16.6 
18.9 
12.6 
7.6 
2.7 
10.3 
10.0 
13.2 



Here again it will be seen that Hull keeps well to the front with an average of 
12 guineas per ton, Cardiff being lowest, Southampton next with £7 12s., and 
Newcastle next with £10. These few figures will serve to show the valuable char- 
acter of the Hull imports, which will compare favorably with her competing 
ports. These figures, it may be mentioned, refer to the year 1896. 

CARGOES FOR EXPORT. 

Leaving the imports and turning to the exports, we have the following figures 
relating to the vessels which left the ports named with cargoes for abroad. The 
first table gives the net tonnage, the second the values of the cargoes, and the 
third the average value of the cargo per net registered ton: 



Port. 



Net ton- 
nage. 



Value of 
cargo. 



Average 

value 
per ton. 



Cardiff 

London 

Liverpool 

Newcastle.... 

Glasgow 

HuS?. 

Southampton 
Bristol..:..... 



6,443,815 
5,679,601 
4,754,080 
2,813,759 
1,091,117 
1,535,059 
1,254,750 
262,472 



£6,171,821 
83,227,874 
93,298,954 

8,648,087 
14,361,246 
20,218,000 
11,445,299 

1,284,128 



£0.9 
14.6 
19.8 
1.3 
8.9 
13.5 
9.1 
4.9 



This shows that the cargoes which leave Hull are more valuable than those 
which come into it. This is also the case at Liverpool, Southampton, and Glas- 
gow, but at Bristol, Newcastle, and London the contrary is the case. The total 
value of the foreign trade of Hull in 1896 was £49,000,000, against £10,500,000 at 
Newcastle and £9,000,000 at Cardiff. 

DESCRIPTION OF CARGOES. 

The following figures show the character of the cargoes which arrived at Hull 
from foreign countries. It is a most difficult matter to decide under what head 
to place many of the cargoes. Many of the vessels bringing cotton seed, for instance, 
had large quantities of other produce on board, and when that outweighed the 
cotton seed the cargo would appear under the head of general. This applies also 
to the fruit steamers from Spam, many of the boats bringing other fruit besides 
oranges, so that really many more orange ships arrived than appear under the head 
of oranges. Where a vessel had a cargo of two descriptions of goods both are named. 
Half the vessels which arrived at Hull brought general cargoes, and represented 
over 950,000 tons of shipping. Wood cargoes found employment for 600 ships, of 
870,000 tons. The grain ships numbered 160, and were of 200,000 registered tons. 
About 30,000 tons of herrings arrived at the fish dock from Scandinavia and 
20,000 tons of ice. Over 100 vessels came with oranges and similar cargoes. The 
seed ships exceeded 130,000 tons. 
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The following return shows all the cargoes brought into Hull from abroad, 
arranged in various groups: 



Article. 



Grain: 

Wheat 

Wheat and cotton 

Wheat and linseed 

Wheat and maize 

Wheat and barley 

Wheat and oats 

Buckwheat 

Barley 

Barley and maize 

Barley and linseed 

Barley and beans 

Maize 

Maize and linseed 

Maize and oats 

Oats 

Oats and iron 

Flour 

Minerals: 

Ore 

Iron and steel 

Sand 

Nitrate 

Phosphate 

Slate. 

Iron and paper 

Provisions: 

Apples 

Butter 

Fishing smacks 

Herrings 

Ice 

Grapes 

Grapes and onions 

Oranges 

Oranges and onions 

Oranges and tomatoes . . 

Oranges and nuts 

Onions 

Tomatoes 

Fruit 

Potatoes 

Potatoes and millboards. 

Sugar 

Wine and nuts 



Vessels. 


Tons. 


63 


161,248 


2 


3,953 


5 


5,766 


14 


25,801 


9 


17, 713 


4 


4,917 


1 


78 


28 


85,750 


1 


1,123 


1 


1,357 


3 


4,115 


22 


36,797 


3 


3,919 


1 


1,892 


1 


346 


1 


379 


3 


4,005 


11 


8,239 . 


28 


18,756 


1 


250 ; 


2 


2,583 


5 


5,680 


1 


69 


9 


2,069 


3 


1,402 


1 


654 


70 


4,763 


96 


21,400 


44 


12,766 


3 


1,427 


8 


3,761 


83 


39,806 


4 


1,726 


2 


912 


1 


611 


1 


520 


1 


542 


2 


622 


86 


12,514 


1 


841 


4 


1,968 


1 


504 



Article. 



Seed: 

Cottonseed 

Cotton seed and onions. 

Cotton seed and bar- 
ley 

Cotton seed and cot 
ton 

Flaxseed 

Linseed 

Linseed and rape seed . . 

Linseed and tar 

Rape seed 

Rape seed and oats 

Wood: 

Wood 

Wood and iron 

Wood and steel 

Wood and linseed 

Wood and wood pulp. . 

Wood and oats 

Wood and wheat 

Wood and tar 

Wood and ore 

Wood products: 

Resin 

Turpentine 

Turpentine and resin .. 

BarkT. 

Locust beans 

Millboards 

Tar 

Sundries: 

Broken glass 

Bone ash 

gw- 

Wool 

Hides 

Myrabolans , 

Flax 

General 

Ballast 

Ships in trouble: 

For refuge 

In distress 



Vessels. Tona 



3 

1 

22 

3 

1 

1 
1 

482 

109 
9 
5 

1 
2 

5 
4 

1 

2 
3 
9 
2 
15 
1 
2 



10 



1,902 
lir 



»,'&5 

10,851 



5,287 
1,71-1 
20, <3l 
3,W 
MS 
1,441 
1,187 

272,697 

73,45? 
5,308 

*2! 
633 

MB 

5,381 

2,634 

9» 

1,215 

1,681 

5,674 

195 

7,9M 

2» 

375 

41 

416 

88 

17,880 

Mi 

2,0*1 

28 

955,454 

74,20 m 

50 
1,210 



LARGE SAILING VESSELS. 

The following is a complete list of all the sailing vessels which arrived in Hull 
in 1897 and which exceeded 1,000 tons register. They number 45, against 52 in 
1806. Twenty exceeded 2,000 tons, against 16 in 1896. The largest cargo which 
arrived in a sailing vessel was 4,684 tons. In 1896 the Osborne discharged 4,791 
tons of wheat from San Francisco. In 1896 only 8 sailing vessels' cargoes exceeded 
4,000 tons; in 1897 the number was raised to 8. In 1897, 18 sailers brought between 
8,000 and 4,000 tons of cargo, against 18 in 1896. It will be seen from the list 
below that all the sailing vessels above 1,500 tons register came from the United 
States Pacific grain ports, from which last year we received but 1 steamer, whereas 
in 1896 there were 8: 



Name. 


From— 


Regis- 
tered 
tons. 


Cargo. 


Royal Forth 


San Francisco * , , 


2,919 
2,851 
2,810 
2,680 
2,649 
2,606 
2,500 
2,600 
2,489 
2,410 
2,409 
2,882 
2,355 
2,384 


Tons, 
4,684 


Manchester ^ ......... t 


do 


4,600 


Windermere ... 


do 


4,48* 


Ditton 


do 


4,3*3 


Cedar bank , t . . . x u± . . A ........ 


do 


4,337 


H^llingwood r , T -- 


do 


£l» 


Springburn ...,. TT 


do 


4,117 


Hlddekei 


do 


3,970 


Otterburn 


do 


£360 


Sir R. Pernio 


do 


3,897 


Caradoo 


do 


8.818 


Altair 


do 


8,627 


Edisland 


.do . 


8,579 


Achnashie ...... 


.. ..do 


8,973 
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Name. 


Prom- 


Regis- 
tered 
tons. 


Cargo. 


Pin More 


Portland ... 


2,286 
2,288 
2,176 
2,118 
2,079 
2,018 
1 997 
05 
162 
KX> 
199 
598 
189 
WI 
535 
r 86 
E2 
141 
[91 
£0 
197 
191 
140 
115 
29 
08 
00 
18 
77 
18 
17 


Tons. 
8,578 


Puritan .. Limm 


San Francisco 


3,535 


Mayfield 


... do 


8,591 


Wavertree 


do 


8,226 


W. H. Watjen 


do 


8,182 
8,217 


Lord Temptamore * 


do 


Morven .." . 


.. . do 


8,568 


Procyon . 


Portland 


8,260 


Celtic Monarch - 


San Francisco ... -. 


8,622 


Franke*rtan , 


do 


8J065 


C 8. Bement 


Tacoma 


2,498 


Dovenby Hall 


San Francisco 


8,019 


Laogdafe . ., 


do 


8,054 


Qiemni 


Portland - 


2,714 


Jane Bnrrill .. 


San Francisco 


2,957 


Pythonrfene 


do 


2,988 


Othmn.rq<<ihen ., , . . 


do 


2,777 




Portland 


2,495 


General Mellinet 


San Francisco 


2,580 




Melbourne 


v:u 


Cabal 


Portland 






(&) 


Inverneil 


San Francisco - 


2,884 


M»iH P»hTi 




v°u 


J. W. Burmester 


Penco ... 






(a) 


Loch Lomond 


do 


W 


At&cama 




1,700 


Maude 


Melbourne ... .^. .... r . r 


(a) 






,(<0 


Margo ., 


Sydney 


^a) 






1 





a Wool. 



b Wood. 



c Ballast. 



LARGE SHIPS IN HULL. 

The following is a return of all the steamers which arrived at Hull from abroad 
during 1897, and which exceeded 1,900 tons register. The idea of going so low as 
1,900 tons is to show a list of all the vessels which brought 4,000 tons of cargo to 
Hull. This, however, has not proved successful, because some vessels of less than 
1,900 tons register have brought 4.000 tons of cargo to theport. The largest cargo 
which entered Hull last year was brought by the new Wilson liner Dido. This 
steamer arrived in Hull on three occasions during 1897, though only on one voyage 
did she arrive with a full cargo. This was on her last voyage. On the two previ- 
ous voyages she brought only a small quantity of goods here, discharging the 
greater part of her cargo at a continental port. She brought nearly 7,000 tons of 
produce from India. But the Dido was exceeded in net register tonnage by several 
other vessels, the largest being the new Wilson liner OtJiello, which came to Hull 
twice. The Othello is 3,327 tons register, and arrived from Bombay, but had 
comparatively little cargo on board. The largest cargoes came from New Orleans, 
the Strathgarry heading the list with 6,462 tons, of which 5,462 tons was maize. 
The maize cargoes which came from New Orleans were enormous, the Inchmaree, 
of 8,134 tons register, bringing no less than 6,450 tons of maize from that port. 
From New Orleans also came the Alberta, 3,162, with 6,346 tons of wheat. The 
Alberta also arrived from Baltimore with 6,332 tons of maize. The good people 
of Baltimore claimed that this cargo was not only the largest of maize ever shipped 
at Baltimore, but at any other port. This, however, was not the case, for, as our 
readers will see, the Inchmaree arrived with no less than 6,450 tons of that prod- 
uct. Including their repeated voyages, nine vessels arrived at Hull during the 
year which exceeded 3,000 tons register. In 1896, nine cargoes exceeding 6,000 
tons came to Hull. The record for last year was six. This was entirely due to the 
Indian collapse, for during the early months of the year no vessel could load a 
full cargo at Bombay or Kurrachee for any port, but had to take cargo for a con- 
tinental as well as an English place of discharge. The next largest ship to visit 
the port was the Knight of St George, 2,999 tons, also from New Orleans. She 
brought 4,614 tons of wheat, and 1,340 tons of maize, a total of 5,954 tons. The 
next largest was the Olenlochy, 2,997 tons, with a cargo of wool, from Australia. 
She brought to Hull over 12,000 bales, and then had to proceed elsewhere to com- 
plete her discharge. Then came two Wilson steamers from New York, the Fran- 
cisco and the Buffalo, which carry 5,300 and 5,200 tons of cargo, respectively. 
They each arrived at Hull eight times during the year, and therefore they landed 
in Hull over 40,000 tons of cargo each during 1897. The Colorado comes next. 
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She landed more cargo than the other two boats, because she arrived on nine 
occasions. The next largest arrival was a huge wool ship from Australia, bat she 
only brought a very little cargo to Hull. Next came the Fitzpatrick with 5,7© 
tons of maize. The Ohio, Martdlo, Tokio, and Hindoo follow next in point of 
net register tonnage, but their cargoes were easily exceeded by vessels of less 
tonnage. For instance, the Annie brought 6,059 tons of wheat and maize from 
New Orleans, and the Howick Hall 5,069 tons of wheat from Tacoma. This was 
the second largest full cargo of wheat which came into Hull, but the Dido, as 
part of her cargo, brought 5,250 tons from Kurrachee. The largest weight of 
cotton seed brought into the port in 1897 was 4,306 tons in the Grimsby steamer 
Thrunscoe, from Alexandria. 

The following list will be found interesting, as showing the differ- 
ent vessels placed in the order of their tonnage, with the leading items 
of cargo and the ports of embarkation: 

Othello (8,327 tons), from Bombay: 
First voyage— 

Myrobalans tons.. 660 

Hides do.... 136 

Rape seed do 100 

Cotton do W 

Castor seed do 868 

Second voyage— 
Kurrachee— 

Wheat do.... 650 

Rape seed do ©3 

Bombay- 
Castor seed do 625 

Bone meal do 800 

Myrobalans do 100 

Cotton do 45 

Strathgarry (3,264 tons), from New Orleans: 

Maize. tons.. 5,463 

Oilcake do 600 

Meal do.... 400 

Inchmaree (8,184 tons), from New Orleans: 

Maize tons.. 6,450 

Dido (8,127 tons), from Bombay: 
First voyage— 
Kurrachee— 

Meal tons.. 500 

Wool bales.. 53 

Bombay — 

Bone meal tons.. 200 

Myrobalans do 1,288 

Cotton do.. . 75 

Second voyage— 

Castor seed do 200 

Cotton do 805 

Rape seed do 100 

Myrobalans do. .. 112 

Third voyage — 
Kurrachee— 

Wheat do.... 5,250 

Rape seed do 190 

Bone meal do ... 200 

Hides do 18 

Bombay— 

Myrobalans . -do ^5 

Rape seed do 100 

Linseed do 1* 

Mowra seed do 120 

Castorseed --do 105 

Alberta (8,162 tons): 
From Baltimore — 

Maize tons.. 6,832 

From New Orleans- 
Wheat do.... 6,846 
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Knight of St George (2,9* tons), from New Orleans: 

Wheat tons.. 4,614 

Maize do.... 1,340 

Olenlochy (2,997 tons) , from Australia: 
Sydney- 
Ivory nuts tons.. 54 

Leather bales.. 54 

Wool do.... 3,804 

Melbourne — 

Wool do.... 8,235 

Francisco (2,971 tons) , from New York (eight voyages) : 

General cargo tons.. 5,300 

Buffalo (2,909 tons) from New York (eight voyages) : 

General cargo tons.. 5,200 

Colorado (2,786 tons), from New York (nine voyages): 

Deadweight tons.. 5,100 

Buluwayo (2,796 tons), from Australia: 
Sydney- 
Wool bales.. 2,178 

Melbourne- 
Wool do. . 206 

Fitzpatrick (2,627 tons), from New Orleans: 

Maize tons.. 5,762 

Ohio (2,557 tons) (four voyages): 
From New York- 
General cargo tons.- 4,700 

Prom Boston- 
General cargo do 4,700 

Tokio (2,481 tons), from Bombay: 
First voyage- 
Bone meal tons.- 380 

Rape seed do 387 

Myrobalans do — 306 

Cotton do 125 

Castor seed do — 100 

Second voyage- 
Meal do.... 100 

Rape seed do.... 200 

Myrobalans do 152 

Cotton do 80 

Castor seed do 500 

Fourth voyage— 
Kurraohee — 

Wheat do.... 5,075 

Bone meal do 200 

Bombay— 

Castorseed do 105 

Dates cases.- 4,317 

Alexandria- 
Cotton tons.- 1,195 

Seed do.... 1,753 

Sugar do.... 50 

Lentils do.... 161 

Beans do 1,286 

Mariello (2,424 tons), from New York (nine voyages): 

Deadweight tons.. 5,000 

Hindoo (2,407 tons), from New York (eight voyages): 

General cargo tons.. 5,400 

Annie (2,445 tons), from New Orleans: 

Maize tons.. 3,642 

Wheat do.... 2,417 

Hotmck Hall (2,378 tons;, from Tacoma: 

Wheat tons.. 5,069 

Alecto (2,341 tons): 
From Alexandria — 

Cottonseed tons.. 3,334 

Cotton do.... 60 

Onions bags.. 13,839 

Engine wheels 4 
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Alecto (2,841 tons)— Continued. 
From New York- 
General cargo tons.. 5,800 

Castdlo (2,889 tons), from New York: 

Oats „ tons.. 1,154 

Wheat do 8,259 

Oilcake do.... 150 

Cotton bales.. 1,007 

Suram (2,888 tons), from Batonm: 

Petroleum gallons.. 516,923 

Mikado (2,806 tons): 
From Bombay — 

First voyage— . 

Meal tons.. 875 

Castor seed do 100 

Mvrobalans do 590 

Second voyage— 

Castor seed do 420 

Myrobalans do 75 

Cotton do 42 

Hides do 15 

From Kurrachee— 

Rape seed ...do 500 

Wheat.. do 1,500 

Linseed do 86 

Hides do 46 

From Boston— 

General cargo do 5, 800 

From Alexandria- 
Seed do.... 2,086 

Cotton do 1,030 

Oilcake do 200 

Onions bags.. 12,257 

Rags bales.. 100 

Leather do 50 

Cottonseed tons.. 4,075 

Sugar do 50 

Cotton do 70 

Nordcap (2,802 tons), from New Orleans: 

Wheat tons.. 8,955 

Meal do.... 700 

Cotton : do.... 284 

Flour do ... 200 

Wood loads.. 120 

Eidsvold (2,292 tons), from New Orleans: 

Wheat tons.. 1,134 

Maize do 4,071 

Ymer (2,214 tons), from Alexandria: 

Cottonseed tons.. 8,515 

Beans do 101 

Lentils do 214 

Aral (2,160 tons), from Philadelphia: 

Petroleum gallons.. 1,059,907 

Tlirumcoe (2,186 tons), from Alexandria: 

Cottonseed . . tons.. 4,806 

Manhattan (2,183 tons), from Philadelphia: 

Petroleum gallons.. 1,026,672 

Kirriemoor (2,106 tons), from Pensacola: 

Timber loads.. 4,390 

Deals.... do.... 115 

Courtfleld (2,105 tons), from Alexandria: 

Cottonseed tons.. 8,889 

Sugar do 25 

Lentils bags.. 250 

Weefiawken (2,101 tons), from Philadelphia (three voyages): 

Petroleum gallons.. 1,032,725 

Petroleum do 1,082,849 

Petroleum do.... 1,040,807 
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Brinkburn (2,096 tons) , from Odessa: 

Wheat tons.. 8,881 

Maize do 259 

Beans do 69 

Rape seed do 200 

Linseed do 500 
Gladys Boyle (2,003 tons) \Hom Odessa:"" 

Wheat tons.. 8,126 

Barley do.... 627 

Maize do 288 

Rape seed do 600 

Alnmere (2,090 tons), from New Orleans: 

Wheat tons.. 4,765 

Victoria (2,084 tons), from New Orleans: 

Wheat tons.. 4,004 

Cotton do.... 468 

Horatio (2,081 tons): 
From New Orleans — 

Wheat tons.. 1,724 

Meal do.... 1,220 

Cotton do 825 

Wood do.... 84 

Flonr do 62 

From Bombay— 

Myrobalans do 785 

Castor seed do 100 

Horatio (2,081 tons) , from Alexandria: 

Seed tons.. 2,621 

Cotton do.... 685 

Beans do 268 

Barley do 25 

Onions bags.. 1,734 

Onions (from Malta) do 2,239 

Roecliff (2,076 tons) , from Alexandria: 

Cottonseed tons.. 3,670 

Elbruz (2,074 tons), from Philadelphia (two trips): 

Petroleum gallons.. 1,018,375 

Petrolenm do 1,004,540 

Oak Branch (2,064 tons) : 

Wool (Sydney) bales.. 4,983 

Wool (Melbourne) ..do 6,215 

Barnesmoor (2,055 tons), from Alexandria: 

Cottonseed tons.. 8,878 

Cotton do 164 

Lorenzo (2,031 tons), from Alexandria: 

Cottonseed tons.. 3,391 

Cotton do 64 

Sugar do 30 

Seed do 2,901 

Beans do 107 

Cotton bales.. 1,878 

From Odessa- 
Wheat , tons.. 1,786 

Barley do.... 782 

Maize do 450 

Oilcake do 97 

Wool bales.. 676 

Timber „ loads.. 720 

From Odessa (second voyage)— 

Wheat tons.. 1,877 

Barley do.... 1,006 

Beans do 135 

Pease do 1 

Seed do 1 

Wool bales.. 729 

Timber loads.. 22 

From New York- 
General cargo.. tons.. 4,400 
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Royalist (2,024 tons), from Mobile: 

Maize tons.. 4,316 

Webster (2,019 tons), from Alexandria: 

Cottonseed tons.. 3,770 

Atlantic (2,001 tons), from Hamburg Ballast 

Edenmoor (2,000 tons) , from Alexandria: 

Cottonseed tons.. 2,802 

Cotton do 282 

Onions bags.. 8,919 

Olenmoor (1,983 tons), from Baltimore: 

Wheat tons.. 4,254 

Inchmarlo (1,967 tons), from New Orleans: 

Maize tons.. 4,098 

Inchmarlo (1,962 tons), from New Orleans: 

Maize tons.. 4,119 

Rosefleld (1.960 tons), from Dunkirk In ballast 

Caldy (1,960 tons), from Snlina: 

Wheat tons.. 2,890 

Maize do.... 1,445 

Ilof Kyrre (1,957 tons), from New Orleans: 

Maize tons.. 3,596 

Meal do.... 308 

Cake do 150 

Cottonseed do 100 

Timber loads.. 21 

Galileo (1,950 tons), from New York (one voyage): 

General tons.. 3,500 

Cami 1,930 tons), from Australia: 

Wool (Sydney) bales.. 110 

Wool (Melbourne) do.... 4,150 

Birdoswald (1,922 tons), from New York: 

Wheat tons.. 2,253 

Oats do 1,607 

Castanos (1,920 fons), from Alexandria: 

Cottonseed tons.. 3,426 

Beans do..- 139 

Lobelia (1,918 tons), from New Orleans: 

Wheat tons . 8,946 

Horsa (1,901 tons), from Galveston: 

Wheat tons.. 8,857 

Cotton bales.. 145 

Emptvsacks .• 3,250 

Easby Abbey (1,901 tons), from Alexandria: 

Cottonseed tons.. 8,324 

Sugar do.... 60 

TANK PETROLEUM STEAMERS. 

The following is a list of the tank steamers with petroleum which arrived at 
Hull during the year: 



Name. 


From— 


Regis- 
tered 
tons. 


Petro- 
leum. 


Aral 


Philadelphia 


2,160 
2,101 
1,833 
2,101 
2,101 
2,183 
2,074 
2,074 
1,833 
1,833 
2,838 
1,419 


Gi 
1 


Weehawketi 


...do..! 


] 


Darial !..... 


do 


1 


Weehawken 


do 


1 


Do 


do 


1 


Manhattan 


do 


1 


Elbmss . - 


do 


1 


Do 


do 


1,004,540 


Darial 


do 


900.938 


Do 


do 


982,43 


Suram 


Batomn 


516,933 


Rion 


New York 


256,480 








Total 


24,060 


10,996,686 
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Last year, the arrivals were also Id steamers, and they brought 11,980,663 gal- 
lons of petroleum. Bat this does not constitute the whole of the petroleum 
import, since vast quantities, the total of which can not be well ascertained, are 
brought in the Wilson steamers from New York. A million gallons, or equal to 
one cargo, has, therefore, arrived in Hull in the tank steamers less than last year. 

LARGE SAILING VESSELS. 

The following is a complete list of all the sailing vessels which arrived in Hull 
in 1897, and which exceeded 1,000 tons register. They number 45, against 52 in 
1896. Twenty exceeded 2,000 tons, against 16 in 1896. The largest cargo which 
arrived in a sailing vessel was 4,684 tons. In 1896, the Osborne discharged 4,791 
tons of wheat from San Francisco. In 1896, only 3 sailing vessels' cargoes exceeded 
4,000 tons; in 1897, the number was raised to 8. In 1897, 18 sailers brought between 
3,000 and 4,000 tons of cargo, against 18 in 1896. It will be seen from the list 
below that all the sailing vessels above 1,500 tons register came from the United 
States Pacific grain ports, from which last year we received but 1 steamer, 
whereas in 1896 there were 3: 



Name. 


From— 


Regis- 
tered 
tons. 


Cargo. 


Royal Forth - 


San Francisco *.x.^ 


19 

61 

10 

09 

49 

06 

00 

00 

99 

10 

09 

02 

65 

34 

86 

83 

76 

18 

179 

148 

»97 

195 

82 

00 

99 

88 

89 

47 

35 

86 

22 

41 

1,491 

1,450 

1,397 

1,391 

1,340 

1,315 

1,229 

1,203 

1,200 

1,113 

1,077 

1,018 

1,017 


Tans. 
4,684 


Manchester . - 


do 


4,600 


Windermere 


do 


4,424 


Ditton 


do 


4,373 


rVdarhftnk . . ; 


do 


4,237 


Wollinjrwnod 


do 


4,130 


Rpringonrn 


do 


4,117 


Hlddekei .. , ,. . 


do 


3,970 


Otterburn. 


do 


4,360 


8irR. Fernie 


do 


3,897 


Caradoc 


do 


3,818 


Altalr 


do 


3,627 


EdiftUnd 


do 


3,579 


Achnanhie 


do 


3,973 


Pin More 


Portland 


3,578 


Puritan 


San Francisco 


3.535 


Hayneld 


do 


3,591 


WaVertree - . 


....do 


3,226 


W. H. Watien 


do 


3,182 


Lord Templemore 


....do 


3,217 


Morven . . 


do 


3,568 


Procyon . 


Portland 


8,260 


Celtic Monarch 


San Francisco 


3,522 


Frankestan 


do 


8,055 


C. S. Bement 


Taooma 


2,498 


Dovenhy Hall , - - ■ - . , 


San Francisco 


3,019 


Langdafe 


do 


3,054 


Glenrai . . .... 


Portland 


2,714 


Jane Bnrrill . . 


gan Francisco......... 


2,957 


Pythomene 


do 


2,983 


Othmarschen 


do 


2,777 


Manhrihaniffh . . . . . ,,,... 


Portland 


2,495 


General Mellinet 


San F^anrtiw*- 


2,530 


M&cmillan „ . , , ^ ^ , , . 


Melbourne 


(a) 


Cabal 


Portland 


2,028 


Awieri^a 


Sapelo 


(b) 


lnverneil ....... 


San Francisco 


2,384 


Mairi Bahn...... 


Adelaide 


(a) 


J. W. Rnrmeflter 


Penco 


2,138 


Loch Nest* 


Melbourne 


(a) 


Loch Lomond 


do 


(a) 


AtamiTMt , x , , , r . 


Caleta Btiena 


1,700 




Melbourne 


(a) 


Westfleld 


Rotterdam 


(c) 






(a) 









a Wool. 



b Wood. 



c Ballast. 



As before stated, the foreign tonnage of Hnll in 1897 reached 2,365,000 tons, and 
of this nearly one-half, or 1,127.000 tons, was supplied by steamers belonging to 
the port. More than one- third of the foreign tonnage was provided by the Wilson 
steamers, and one-tenth by those of Messrs. Bailey and Leetham. Both Messrs. 
Wilson, and Bailey and Leetham show an increase over last year. 
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The chamber of commerce has issued its annual report of the trade 
of Hull during 1897, and concludes by giving statistics of some of the 
principal imports into Hull during the past few years. It may be 
convenient here to give some of these figures: 

Grain. 



Year. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


1807 . 


•«. 
59 
29 
30 
75 
84 
89 
84 
88 
99 
44 
10 


Quarters. 
410,587 
679,081 
549,224 
896,585 
717,405 
854,868 
476,806 
514,954 
437,846 
828,563 
410,118 


Quarters, 
335.052 


1896 


296,094 


1895 . .... .... 


254.887 


1894 


806,608 


1893 


215,335 


1892 


824,939 


1891 . . .. 


390,898 


1800 


198,737 


1889 


517,876 


1888 


439,824 


1887 


803,884 







The arrivals of wheat have come from the following countries: 



Country. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


United States: 

Atlantic 


Quarters. 

740,680 

618,441 

146,242 

74,170 

15,684 

4,428 


Quarters. 
440,270 
887,625 
65,660 
119,469 
83,571 
7,987 


Quarters. 
427,386 
573,580 


Quarters. 
698,380 


Pacific 


525,976 


Australia....... . 




Bombay 


57,791 




Calcutta 




Chile 


9,688 

3,719 

69,860 

173,079 

947,222 

621,678 

163,819 

26,957 




Egypt 




Germany. -, ,-- T T -. -- - 


44,870 
422,140 
748,819 

16,826 


40,786 

712,661 

1,017,866 

162.211 

15,510 

26,074 


67,085 


Kurrachee 


71,200 


Russia 


940,750 


Roumania. - 


181,813 


Turkey 


110,686 


Sundry - 


19,230 


21,049 






Total 


2,850,375 


3,479,580 


3,078,729 


2,456,359 







We received in 1897 312,000 quarters less from the Pacific coast of the United 
States than we did in 1895. This has been partly compensated for in an increase 
of 160,000 quarters from the Atlantic United States ports; still, the loss from the 
United States is over 150,000 quarters in the two years. From Australia, the loss 
is 5,000 quarters, while from India the loss is just under 800,000 quarters. Russia 
in the two years has decreased 70,000 quarters, but there has been an increase in 
Roumania and Turkey of 65,000 quarters. 

So far as human foresight can discover, it would seem that there is much hope 
for the future. Neither India nor Australia can be worse, and therefore any 
alteration must be for the better, while, on the other hand, America is preparing 
to pour into this country so vast a quantity of wheat as to be quite unprecedented, 
and of this wonderful export Hull is sure to have at least its full share, if not a 
little more. 

It can not be said that the barley imports are of a satisfactory character. It is 
chiefly malting barley of a very superior character that is imported, and although 
much that is intended for Burton comes into Hull, that great brewing center can 
be equally well reached from Bristol and west coast ports. The variations in the 
barley imports have been remarkable, but it can not be a source of satisfaction to 
know that the imports in 1897 were just one-half of those ten years previously. 
Our principal source of supply is the Levant, the importing ships invariably carry- 
ing other cargo besides barley. The Danish trade has fallen very considerably. 

The variation in the import of oats is not so serious as that of barley. America 
is beginning to send us a goodly supply, and as this increases so may we expect 
our import to increase. The Baltic ports of Russia send us the bulk of our impor- 
tations. The greatest import during recent years was 517,376 quarters in 1889, 
last year being 282,000 quarters below that figure. 
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Year. 


Beans. 


Pease. 


Maize. 


1897 


Quarters. 
109,083 
131,413 
188,065 
297,249 
198,304 
233,488 
182,468 
161,780 
148,341 
128,000 
101,388 


Quarters. 
86,817 
86,330 
61,472 
45,799 
89,434 
81,470 
41,537 
20,588 
47,247 
63,061 
59,532 


Quarters. 
749,108 


1896 


768,849 
376,571 
477,284 
856,687 
575,685 
444,932 


1895 


1894 


1893 


1882 


1891 


1890 : 


447,431 


1889 


489,825 
384,175 


1888 


1887 


432,220 





Despite the ever-increasing arrivals of maize from the United States, the imports 
this year are somewhat less than last year, but the difference only amounts to 
what is equal to one respectable cargo; still, the import is double that of 1895. 
Considering the number of vessels already fixed to come to Hull from the maize 
ports of the United States, it may be safely anticipated that this important branch 
of the trade, requiring 75,000 tons of shipping, will this year more than hold the 
advantage already gained. Beans for the last few years have gradually dropped 
each year from 297,249 quarters in 1894, the highest on record, to 109,088 quarters 
in 1897. There has been considerable decline in the imports from Alexandria, 
whence comes our chief supply. 

OIL 8EED8. 

During the past eleven years, our imports of seeds for the extracting of oil and 
the making of cattle cake have been: 



Year. 


Linseed. 


Rape seed. 


Cotton 
seed. 


1897 


Quarters. 
765,784 

1,061,780 
767,828 
680,308 
660,601 
612,201 
728,914 
659,522 
825,729 
874,016 
866,342 
668,066 
685,929 


Quarters. 
106,586 
110,884 
167,776 
160,077 
102,766 

90,868 
122,360 

71,145 
161,957 
101,088 
187,865 
110,208 

16,306 


Tons. 
207,446 
175,842 


1898 


1895 


206,763 


1894 


187,472 


1893 


186,418 
216,084 


1892 


1891 


184,678 
182,475 


1890 


1889 


150,577 


1888.. . .. 


106,604 
136,406 


1887 


1886 


126,830 


1877 


164,588 







The imports of linseed during the past three years have been from the follow- 
ing places: 



From— 


1895. 


1886. 


1887. 


St Petersburg 


Quarters. 

196,690 

18,141 

118,682 

64,619 

4,679 

18.546 

4,697 

63,598 

13,669 

39,482 

2,520 

2}3,189 


Quarters. 

218,533 
22,960 

130,983 
85,034 
19,111 
17,212 
11,863 

117,470 
53,329 


Quarters. 
188,885 


Revel 


19,588 


Riga : 


154,493 


Lffiau 


61,618 


Other Russian ports... » 


16,708 


Konigsberg...r 


8,500 


Othfir German ports . ,, „,. T ,-„,--,-,. ,,--■,, .--,.-,..-,-,,--- 


16,286 


Black Seaports' 


80,583 


Bombay 


3,477 


Calcutta 




Italy 


2,589 
139,605 
260,159 

2,174 


2,886 


NoHh America , -, „ 


25,970 


Sonth America „ „ 


162,556 


Holland 


3,835 


707 


Romania 


21,475 


8undry ports.... 


3,531 


808 


2,047 






Total 


767,828 


1,031,780 


765,784 
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Linseed, therefore, shows a decrease during 1897 of 260,000 quarters, nearly all 
of which decrease is in the American trade, South America sending us 100,000 
quarters less and North America 1 14,000 quarters less. St. Petersburg has sent us 
30,000 quarters less, but there is an increase from Riga of 24,000 quarters. There 
is a decrease from Konigsberg of 8,800 quarters, but an increase from other Ger- 
man ports of 4,400 quarters. The Black Sea has sent us 8,700 quarters less and 
India 50,000 quarters less. There is an increase from Roumania of 30,000 quarters. 
No linseed has come from Calcutta during the past two years. The last cargoes 
which arrived in 1895 were sent off at once to New York. It will be seen that the 
imports for 1897 are almost exactly those of two years ago. 

Rape seed has always fluctuated greatly, and this year's imports are exactly 
similar to those of 1886. Thus it will be seen that this branch of the trade of the 
port does not progress. 

It will be seen that the imports of cotton seed are above the average and have 
only been exceeded once, namely, in 1892. There was an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of 32,000 tons, but an increase of only 1,300 tons over 1895. 

Other imports. 



Year. 



Flax. 



Hemp. 



Iron. 



1897.. 
886.. 
[895. 
894. 



[891- 
1890. 



1886.. 
1877. 



Ton*. 
1,808 
1,648 
1,917 
2,651 
2,905 
3,285 
8,319 
8,131 
2,810 
3,271 
2,917 
3,980 

13,391 



Ton*. 


Tons. 


5,166 


88,865 


7,754 


124,681 


7,340 


111,882 


5,207 


106,465 


6,575 


70,508 


6,712 


75,506 


6,601 


06,448 


8,823 


90,616 


10,901 


102,681 


9,673 


88,124 


10,438 


83,988 


10,586 


81,124 


9,664 


51,568 



The imports of flax into Hull during the past four years came from the follow- 
ing ports: 



Port 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1807. 


Riga 


Ton*. 
581 
331 


Ton*. 
383 

101 


Ton*. 

368 

25 

55 

1 

138 

294 

341 

341 

33 

52 


Ton*. 
310 


Libau 


24 


Pernau ...... 


134 


Pillau 


209 
42 
320 
561 
271 
262 
76 


4 

384 

35 

620 

367 

41 

18 

3 

11 




Petersburg - ...................... 


4 


Revel - 


154 


Holland.. -- 


37B 


Belgium 


608 


Konigsberg 


1 


Dun Kirk. 


192 


Germany ...... „ - - 






8 












Total flax 


2,651 
212 


1,917 
93 


1,648 
559 


1,803 

800 


Tow and codilla - 







It will be seen that there has been some improvement in the flax imports, though 
the figures are still below those of 1895. The imports are, however, only half those 
of some ten years ago. 

The same remark also applies to hemp, the imports of which in 1889 reached 
10,901 tons, whereas in 1897 they were but 5,166 tons against 7,754 tons in 1896, a 
drop on the year of 2,500 tons. 

There has been a remarkable decrease in the iron trade, the imports falling off 
31,000 tons. Last year's imports are 7,000 tons below those of 1889 and are lower 
than the years 1891, 1894, 1895, and 1896. 
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Year. 


Tares. 


Clover 
seed. 


Oilcake. 


1897 


Quarters. 
5,998 
5,539 
8,469 

11,075 
9,413 
9,861 

18,066 
3,681 

10,133 

10,794 
9,279 


Tons. 
2,115 
8,219 
2.815 
2,188 
2,301 
1,733 
1,738 
2,282 
1,791 
2,343 
1,698 
2,288 

89,253 


Tons. 
13,483 


1898 


13,839 


1895 


17,320 


1894 


16,877 


1893 


21,063 


1892 


24,487 


1891 


24,033 


1890 


19,225 


1889 


20,515 


1888 


22,931 


1887 


20,322 


1888 


26,605 


1877 




8,308 


1 





The trade in tares is now of little importance, and is very little more than half 
that of 1888 and 1889, but is in advance of that of 1890, when the import was bnt 
3,681 quarters. On the whole, it may be set down that this is a declining branch 
of trade. 

Oil-seed cakes remain about the same as last year, though they show a consider- 
able decline when compared with 1895 and preceding years. Our supply now 
comes mostly from America, and seems to be a declining trade. 

Clover seed, a most valuable commodity, arrives in ever-increasing quantities. 
The arrivals last year were 400 tons above the previous year, and were the highest 
ever recorded. 



Year. 


Tar. 


Olive oil. 


Bones. 


1897 


Barrels. 
16,087 
15,889 
17,169 
18,440 
18,267 
18,081 
19,088 
28,229 
19,401 
16,430 
22,237 


Tuns. 
4,892 
5,780 
8,851 
9,876 
3,500 
5,459 
5,788 
4,328 
6,645 
3,762 
2,950 
2,886 
8,024 


Tons. 
700 


1896 


910 


1895 


1,005 


1894 


8,220 


1893 


1.228 


1892 


705 


1891 


2,804 


1890 


1,890 


1889 


678 


1888 .... 


2.899 


1887 


2,197 


1886 


2,084 


1877 




8,399 









Bones, once the most important of the Hull trades, has now declined to a solitary 
cargo from the River Plate. In bygone years, the only produce that we received 
from the River Plate was bones; now linseed, wheat, and cattle have taken their 
place. The one cargo that we did receive was from that district. It has been 
ascertained that the bones that we received so freely two generations ago were 
human, and came from European battlefields. As they no longer come that 
statement may be right, because the battlefields have long ago ceased to supply 
any such grewscme commodity. 

Provisions. 



Year. 


Beef and 
pork. 


Hams. 


Meat. 


Cheese. 


Bacon. 


Bntter 

and 
marga- 

rin. 


Pota- 
toes. 


1897 


Cwts. 
34,120 
73,500 
61,076 
47,731 
25,333 
87,612 
45,467 
67,387 
12,659 
6,478 


Cicts. 
13,565 
38,487 
28,496 
48,504 
32,584 
58,034 
59,200 

88 

(a) 


Cwts. 
12,037 
12,037 
18,099 
11,722 
19,925 
23,618 
24,596 
61,109 
23,832 
4,480 


Cwts. 
37,048 
87,084 
20,157 
60,510 
45.523 
48,844 
46,910 
40,211 
27,511 
26,263 


Cwts. 
506,688 
639,294 
345.615 
316,777 
232,163 
414,510 
426,663 
6 HO, 147 
6587,658 


Cwts. 

828,554 

788,864 

750,262 

719,832 

712.961 

788,355 

747,844 

701,711 

423,205 


Cwts. 

262,828 


1896 


210,638 


1895 


253,395 


1894 


244,830 


1806 


218,660 


1892 


831,670 


1891 


294,012 


1890 . ... . 


175,417 
162,929 


1896 .. 


1877 













a Included in bacon. 



b Including bams. 
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The imports of bacon, as will be seen from the figures above, have fluctuated in 
a remarkable manner, ranging from 710,147 hundredweight in 1890 to 232,163 
hundredweight in 1893. There was a decrease last year of 133,000 hundredweight, 
or a loss of about 20 per cent upon the figures of 1896. But 1896 was no less than 
294.000 hundredweight ahead of 1895. 

The imports of butter and margarin go on apace. After steadily increasing 
to 788,355 hundredweight in 1892, they dropped to 712,961 hundredweight in 1893. 
Since that year, the imports have steadily increased, and now have reached 
828,554 hundredweight, tne largest on record. The importing of butter and mar- 
garin is a trade which has excited the minds of every railway company in the 
country, all having made an effort to capture it The efforts of the railway 
companies and the shipowners of the port have been such that Hull has not only 
maintained its position as an importing port, but has kept up its position in the 
trade of the country. 

TIMBER. 

When we come to examine the timber imports, the advent of the Alexandra 
dock becomes exceedingly prominent. Since it was opened, tne import of pit 
props has steadily progressed, save in the case of the unfortunate strike year of 
1893. Between 1876 and 1886 there was little improvement, but from 1886 a for- 
ward movement set in until 1898, when there was a serious setback, which has 
taken till now to recover. It has been the same with deals, with this exception, 
that in the strike year the decrease was only 5,500 loads less than in the previous 
year, while the succeeding year made a solid step forward which 1895 failed to 
maintain. The imports last year were the highest ever known, and greatly 
exceeded those of 1896, which were the highest ever previously recorded,. 



Year. 



1807. 
1886 
1805 
1894. 
1803 
1888 
1801 
1800 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1877 



Timber. 



Loads. 
197,810 
176,787 
157,867 
162,16a 
107,862 
174,045 
165.107 
162,681 
150,863 
124,045 
119,543 
06.663 
67,457 



Deals. 



Loads. 
605,503 
684,476 
437,630 
448,880 
407,758 
412, 390 
871,807 
383,135 
458,650 
388,381 
351,802 
337,631 
438,647 



Staves. 



Loads. 
2,86B 
4,084 
6,2*8 
8. OSS 
3,680 
1,605 
1,606 
1,505 
3,312 
2,567 
5,606 
3.208 
1,071 



These figures show that the imports of timber considerably increased during 
1897, while the increase oi deals and staves was enormous. 

FRUIT IMPORT TRADE. 

The import of fruit and vegetables into Hull continues to increase. The total 
number of packages landed during 1897 constitute a record. The accommoda- 
tion at the port for the trade is not at all commensurate with its growing impor- 
tance, while railway rates are far from being favorable to its development. In 
spite of these great disadvantages, however, the volume of trade continues to 
increase. Lastyear, the imports numbered 3,356,608 packages— the highest total 
ever known. The next best year was 1894, when 8,336,758 packages were depos- 
ited on the Hull quays. This number had been reached by steady increases start- 
ing from 1889, when the total was 1,777,820. The succeeding year, 1895, saw a 
drop to 2,635,878, which was improved to 2,645,452 in 1896. Last year's increase 
was largely due to the increased importations of unclassified summer fruits, 
owing to the shortage of home growths. The summer trade was better than it 
had been for some years, and prices were invariably good. Germany was the 
greatest contributor, sending more cherries, plums, etc., than she has ever done 
before. Altogether she sent 424,284 packages. France came next, with 412,346. 
Holland and the Rhine only sent 244,788 as compared with 271,909 in 1896; but 
Belgium jumped from 124,097 to 225,262. Denmark provided 809, and, last of all, 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia combined sent the remarkably small total of 367. 
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The trade with these countries is dropping off in an extraordinary manner, for as 
many as 31,025 packages have been received from them, and in 1895, the total was 
24,204. 

Apples were in short supply, and consequently high prices were obtained. This 
is in marked contrast to the preceding year, when the supplies were great and the 
prices low. The orange season is quite different from that of twelve months ago. 
Then the fruit looked very well, but the quality was low. Now the quality of 
Valencias is better than it has ever been before, but, owing to the great amount 
of rain with which Spain has been visited, the fruit is arriving with a greater 
percentage of waste than usual. Owing to the same cause the supplies are smaller, 
and, in consequence, prices have increased. Even within the last month they 
have realized 50 per cent more money. Taking the year on the whole, Spain sent 
534,022 packages, the supplies extending over eleven out of the twelve months, 
September being the exception. Italy and Sicily dispatched 22,077 packages. 
The trade with St. Michael is on the increase, and the fruit has been good and 
splendid eating, but it will not keep. Jaffa, Egypt, and Malta have not sent any- 
thing direct. Lemons have been in fair supply, but the trade has been unsatis- 
factory. Italy and Sicily were responsible for the great bulk of the fruit, and 
continued sending it without a break the whole year round. With the exception 
of Spain, all the onion-growing countries sent us larger quantities of this vege- 
table than they did during the preceding year. Egypt was the largest contrib- 
utor, and, as her products arrive during the break in the other supplies, viz, April, 
May, and June, they brought good prices. Altogether 200,116 packages of Egyp- 
tians were submitted for sale, as against Spain 115,946, Holland 106,385, Belgium 
74,198, Germany 31,425, Portugal 10,841, France 10,410, and Malta 5,870. Taken 
on the whole, the prices obtained were better than they had been for some years. 

With the exception of Jersey, there has not been much import potato trade for 
some time, but the shortage of the English crop, coupled with the appearance of 
a disease among the home-grown tubers and the fact that the growers are hold- 
ing their stocks for high prices, has led to the continental countries being called 
upon to a large extent. At thepresent time, a considerable business is being done 
with Germany, Belgium, and Holland, and there is every prospect of large quan- 
ties being required until May, when Jerseys commence to arrive. The bulk of 
the trade, however, is being done with Goole, 1 where the accommodation and 
facilities are superior, and where, during the last two months, about 6,000 tons 
have been landed from Belgium alone. The importation of this vegetable showed 
an increase all round. France and Belgium supplied the most, viz, 225,471 pack- 
ages, Holland coming next with 101,152. Tomatoes increased from 13,309 to 
20,175 packages. Pines showed a great diminution, only 1,582 packages coming, 
as compared with 1 1 ,205 in 1896, and 13,294 in 1895. Nuts, pomegranates, melons, 
and almonds were also less, but grapes increased appreciably. 

In dealing with the outward foreign tonnage of the port, it may be stated that 
no attempt has been made to separate the steamers from the sailers. Sufficient 
information as to the difference in the two classes of vessels has been given in the 
article dealing with the inward tonnage. 

The following figures give the sailings for abroad for each month of the year, 
together with the figures for 1896, and the total tonnage for the year at the end of 
each month, together with the increase or decrease for 1897: 

Foreign outward (steam and sail). 



Month. 



1897. 



1896. 



Increase Decrease 
1807. 1897. 



January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 
October ... 
November 
December. 



Tons. 

134,601 

111,143 

134,122 

145,884 

183, 187 

181), 884 

195.566 

188,654 

172,932 

178.475 

162,310 

155,605 



Tons. 

123,767 

122,424 

112,837 

110, 760 

158,914 

170,778 

177,787 

183,355 

163,350 

164,060 

146,240 

137,800 



Tons. 
11,834 



21,285 
35,124 
25,273 
10,106 
18,779 
5.299 
19,582 
14,415 
16,170 
17,806 



Tons. 



11,281 



O B 98— VOL 2- 



1 In this consular district. 
-46 
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Foreign outward (steam and sail) — Continued. 



To- 



1897. 



1896. 



Increase 
1897. 



Decrease 
1897. 



January 31 ... 
February 28.. 

March 31 

April 30 

May 31 

June 30 

July 81 

August 31 

September 30 
October 31.... 
November 30. 
December 31 . 



Tons. 
134.601 
245,744 
379,866 
525,750 
708,937 
889,821 
,085,387 
,274,041 
,446.973 
625,449 
.787,758 
,943,385 



67 
91 

88 
88 
02 
£0 
»7 
122 
>72 
B2 
172 
L50 



Ton*. 
11,834 


Tom. 


447 


20,738 
55,962 
80.235 
90,341 
108,120 
113.419 
123.001 
137,416 
153.486 
166,915 























It will be seen that, with the exception of February, every month of 1897 showed 
a great increase over the corresponding month in 1896. This is the more remark- 
able when it is borne in mind that the inward tonnages of the two years show bat 
little difference. This singular circumstance is accounted for in a great measure 
by the increased coal exports and the fact that so many large steamers have 
arrived here from America, which, instead of proceeding to an English coal port 
to load, have gone direct from Hull in ballast to their loading port abroad. Afar 
less amount of tonnage has gone from Hull to other English ports to load than 
has been the case in previous years. Last year the proportion of vessels sailing 
from Hull for abroad was 74 per cent of the arrivals; this year the percentage 
amounts to 86. 

The largest increase in any one month was April, 35,124 tons, followed by May, 
25,278, and March, 21 ,285 tons. Out of the eleven months which showed increases, 
only one had an increase below 10,000 tons. That month was August, whose 
increase only reached 5,299 tons. 

The following is the number of vessels and their tonnage which left Hull for 
abroad in the years named: 



Year. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Year. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


1897 


2.966 
2,846 
2,650 
2,807 
2,447 
2.951 


1,943,363 
1,776,450 
1,637.606 
1,723,102 
1,465.654 
1,659,869 


1891 


2,923 
2.769 
2.766 1 
2,325 
2.435 , 


1,725,805 


1896 


1887 


1.536,238 


1895 


1877 


1,266,965 


1894 


1867 


756,799 


1893 

1892 


1857 


534.476 



The increase of 222,244 of 1867 ov6r 1857 was at the rate of 43 per cent. The 
increase of 510,235 tons of 1877 over 1867 was at the rate of 61 per cent, while the 
increase of 458,800 tons of 1887 over 1877 was at the rate of 36 per cent, and lastly 
the increase of 408,125 tons of 1897 over 1887 was at the rate of 26 per cent The 
ratio of increases, it will be seen, grows smaller every decade. 

The greater part of the increase in the outward tonnage has been through the 
increase in the export of coal, respecting which commodity the annual report upon 
the trade of Hull, prepared by the Hull Chamber of Commerce, says: •* The quan- 
tity of coal brought to the port during 1897 has been in excess of that in any pre- 
vious year, the total being 2,655,744 tons, against 2,420,416 tons in 1896; increase, 
235,328 tons. Exported, 1,161,345 tons; 1896, 1,041,181 tons; increase, 120,164 
tons. Coastwise, 213,308 tons; 1896, 213,601 tons; decrease, 293 tons. Prices 
have advanced slightly during the year, and a further advance has been made on 
contracts for next year, when a good export business is expected. The much- 
needed additional facilities for shipment at the Victoria dock are nearing comple- 
tion, and will enable much better dispatch to be given there. Railway rates are 
still requiring further revision to place Hull on more equal terms with other 
competing ports." 
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FOREIGN OUTWARD CARGOES. 

Below, we give a description of the cargoes carried by the vessels which left Hull 
for abroad. By way of comparison, we give the figures for 1896: 



Article. 


1897. 


1896. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


General 


1,888 
664 
347 
4 
19 
16 
2 
7 
2 
2 
7 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1,306,477 

350,681 

286,288 

7,657 

6,407 

5,643 

5,299 

4,681 

5,064 

2,435 

1,950 

741 

514 

235 

128 

165 


1,806 

609 

367 

1 

20 
25 
2 


1,206,060 


Coal 


332,869 


Ballast 


206,537 


Salt 


2,115 


Bran * . . * , ..... , . ... , . , , . * 


9,134 


Empties - 


5,078 


Chalk , , . . . , 


4,489 


Coke 




Wool 






IW1«*. - ..,,,„» 






61ag 


5 


2,610 


Pitch 




Creosote 






Manure 






Coal tar 


4 

1 


256 


Oil 


219 


toll* , 


2 4,050 


Phosphate 






3 8-101 










' 



It will be seen that the coal cargoes have increased both in number and weight, 
and there has also been an increase of 80,000 tons in the vessels sailing in ballast. 
The great increase has, however, been in the general cargoes, which have increased 
100,000 tons. This proves that the great bulk of the increase in the coal shipments 
has been sent abroad through the regular liners. 

hull's trade with the world's ports. 

Hull's trade with the ports of the world is made the subject of a 
very comprehensive article in the publication referred to elsewhere 
in this report, and becomes both interesting and instructive by reason 
of its varied detail and valuable information. Merchants and manu- 
facturers, in fact, all branches of trade and commerce in the United 
States may study to advantage the facts and figures presented in this 
review. It goes on to say: 

Continuing our review of the trade of Hull during 1807, we now commence to 
take our readers on a voyage round the world, showing with what ports we traded 
during last year and the number of vessels and their tonnage which either arrived 
from or sailed to foreign places. As usual, we have had business transactions 
with places hardly ever heard of before, and which are not to be found on the 
most perfect of maps or in the most modern encyclopedia. 

This year, 826 ports have to be dealt with, against 846 in 1896, and 840 in 1895. 
As is usual, Sweden heads the list with the largest number of ports, 66, against 79 
last year. It must, however, be noted that many of the places in Sweden which 
sent produce to Hull are hardly ports at all, and that as soon as a cargo is collected 
it is shipped to the buyer, and no other vessel arrives until another cargo is ready. 

Starting on a journey, dealing with the ports with which Hull trades, we 
cross the North Sea, and, commencing with the most northern country in Europe, 
proceed to deal with Norway, our figures for which are given below. It may be 
stated that when the importation of herrings from Scandinavia commenced most 
of the fish came from the western coast of Sweden, but it seems now as if the 
Norwegians have captured this trade in a great measure. In fact, in one month 
in 1897 Hangesund sent us more vessels than have ever arrived at Hull from a 
port during a single month, some forty cargoes of herrings arriving from that 
port during April. There is a very respectable increase both in the inward and 
outward tonnage. Messrs. Wilson are sending a steamer to Bergen during the 
winter, and this must add to the tonnage. 
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NORWAY. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Ontward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Aalesnnd 


11 
12 
87 


2,764 

5,017 

24,087 


5 
9 

28 
1 

23 
82 
3 


1,282 


Arendal , , . , , , , , ...,, 


4,456 


Bergen 


21,906 


Boemo 


731 


Brevik 


84 

58 
3 
1 
9 

53 


9,865 

55,642 

793 

354 

2,788 

41,547 


6,134 


Christian la 


64, m 


Chrlstianmnd . . , „ , . , , 


m 


Domsjo 




Drammen . 


12 

52 

3 

1 
1 


4,019 


Drontheim 


40,656 


Egersund 


687 


Engelsvikken _ 


1 
11 
10 
3 
3 
53 
1 
1 

11 
4 


296 

2,544 

3,624 

943 

866 

11,235 

360 

156 

2.044 

1,971 


158 


Flora 


281 


Fr*dHiriih*)d . „ 




FrAdrllrstAH 


2 

4 
28 
3 


1,385 


Grimstad 


1,253 


Hangesund . 


6,013 


Horten 


710 






Kragero 1 


6 


1,718 






MandaT. 


2 m 




1 

14 
32 
1 
6 
4 
3 


299 
4,360 
11,753 

237 
2,108 

•m 

977 






Porsgrond 








9 
1 
2 
7 
1 


3,849 


Sandefjord . 


m 


Sklen.! 


604 


Stavanger 


1,746 




99 






Total for 1897 


377 
811 
296 
302 
262 
65 


187,057 
166,425 
151,986 
113,795 
57,119 
16,680 


285 
272 
285 

304 
208 
lift 


163,376 


1896 


161,769 


1887 


151.63 


1877 


113, 785 


1867 


57,29 


1857 









SWEDEN. 

Singular to say, oar trade with Sweden, both inward and outward, shows a 
decrease of some importance — of 14,000 tons inward, and 52,000 tons outward. 
Gotten borg and Stockholm have more than held their own, but the smaller ports 
have not sent us so much produce during 1897 as they did in 1896. It will be 
seen, too, that, though we receive produce from many Swedish ports, our out- 
ward trade is confined to very few, and really centers with Gottenborg, Helsing- 
borg, Malmo, Gefle, Oxelosund, Stockholm, Trelleborg, and Tstad. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Ontward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Anus - 






12 

1 
1 


4,857 


Berggvara - 


10 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
5 
2 


2,539 
357 
548 
936 
404 
191 
2,363 
1,986 
426 


749 


Blankaholm 


89 


Bollstrand 




Bolls ta 






Bortorpshamn 






Bovaldstrand 






Calmar 


2 


614 


Carlscrona 




Carlshamn .- 






Cimbrishamn 


2 


368 


Prago - 


1 
8 
3 
5 

37 

60 
2 

16 
1 
8 

11 


253 

1,966 

2,593 

1,692 

21,678 

78,556 

758 

5,299 

714 

4,944 

7,687 




FallFenburg 


2 


570 


Galtstrom 




Gamleby 


1 

53 
67 


365 


Gefle 


35,293 


Gottenborg -. 


77,689 


Hallestad 




Halmstadt 


10 


3,126 


Haparanda.. ......................... 




Harg 


4 
5 
19 


1.349 


Harnas 


2,660 


Helsingborg 


13,405 


Hermosana ... . .. ... 


25 

4 


10,822 
2.375 




Hudiksval 


3 


2,576 
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Port. 



Inward. 



Veaaels. Tons. 



Outward. 



Vessels. Tons. 



Husnm 

Iggesund 

Rlintchamn... 

Kramfors 

Landskrona... 

Ljusne 

Lulea 

Malmo* ..... 

Mem 

Monsteras 

Munksund — 
NederKalix... 
Norrkoping... 

Nyhamn 

Omne 

Ornskoldsvik . 
Oscarshamn... 

Oxelosnnd 

Paskallavik .. 

Pataholm 

Pitea 

Sondbogen — 

Sikea 

Skelleftea 

Skntskar 

Smogen 

Soderhamn ... 
Sodertelge — 
Sftlvesborg — 
Stockholm.... 

Storsfore 

Strtanstad .... 
Sunder burg.. 

Sandsvall 

Trelleborg.— 

Umea 

Warberg 

Wederbacke . . 
Westervik .... 
Wisb; 



nsby. 
statf.. 



Total for 1897.. 
1886. 
1887. 
1877.. 
1867. 
1867. 



447 
512 



412 



544 

6,570 

120 

774 

541 

8,481 

8,887 

1,797 

832 

483 

2,414 

8,200 

1,415 

991 



47,877 



14,267 
*"2,*887 



2,722 



274,425 
288,670 
213,070 
154,574 
104,079 
50,484 



19 



461 
470 
371 
285 
172 
172 



1,769 



7,249 



1,799 
81,034 



8,483 



2,094 
17,054 



90 



1,410 



53,} 



684 
610 



2,828 
7,111 



1,221 



1,780 
1,318 
8,876 



222,975 
277,891 
192,879 
131,883 
63,617 
85,700 



NORTHERN RUSSIA. 



In order to get at the tonnage of northern Russia, the vessels arriving from the 
White Sea and Baltic have to be added together, as follows: 





Inward. 


Outward. 




Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


TonM. 


White Sea 


30 
407 


24,496 
882,853 


10 
866 


8,441 
813,144 


Baltic 




Total 


487 


857,352 


376 


821,585 





The figures for last year and previous decades are: 



Year. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


1806 


899 
422 
507 
364 
512 


310,515 
278,175 
273,050 
138,659 
129,474 


848 
838 
345 
189 
274 


318,818 
267,756 


1887 


1877 


220,885 


1867 


96,428 
76,754 


1857 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



The great increase in the Russian inward tonnage would seem almost to imply 
that the great increase in the wood imports has come from that country, some- 
what, possibly, at the expense of Sweden. The Petersburg traffic, both inward 
and outward, has shown a more than satisfactory increase. Riga has also increased 
inward and outward, and Revel inward, but not outward. Wyburg inward, too, 
has shown a considerable improvement. 

RUSSIA. 
White Sea. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Archangel ,.,._. ,. T . T . r , r . . _. .. 


22 
2 


18,009 
1,400 


7 
1 
2 


6,936 


Keret-.T.... .......... 


893 




1,612 


Onega 


3 
3 


1,993 
3,034 




Soroko 










Total for 1897 


80 


24,496 


10 


8 T 441 







Baltic Sea. 



Abo 


7 
2 
5 
2 


4,411 

875 

2,762 

1,150 


19 


11,719 


Bjorko - 




Bjorneborg.. -- 






Borga - - 






Branstadt. 


1 
3 

46" 

10 


299 


Dahlsbruk - 






1.693 


FredrickfthftTOn r. - r 


3 
37 
20 
8 
9 
59 
2 
2 
2 
8 
3 
4 
79 
8 
1 

27 
70 


. 2,877 

23,629 

12,577 

1,679 

7,406 

81,785 

1,611 

969 

1,068 

1,614 

1,065 

3,216 

92,017 

6,114 

376 

25,383 

68,848 






80,445 


Helsingfors 


8,564 


Kemi -~. 


Kotka 


1 
43 


781 


Ubau 


21,312 


Lovisa ..... 




Makfllftkfl , , - 






Mariebamn . ^ 


1 
5 


500 


Narva 


2,243 


Pernaa ,.... 


Pernoviken 






Petersburg.................. .... ............... 


139 


154,118 


Rafso - 


Raumo »... T rr . T , r ., T1 ,.,.,,,- rT 






Revel 


37 
42 
3 


90,338 


Riga 


42,448 


Rokkola 


1.70J 


Simo 


2 
2 

6 
12 
6 
9 
22 


1,006 
573 
4,781 
7,699 
2,836 
9,558 
14,981 




Stroin^kolms .. T . .„ -,, T »r 






Trangsund ............................................... 






Uleaborg 


1 
3 


612 


Wasa ..T. 


1.825 


Wfyi^rlakff , - - - --. - T 




Wyburg 


12 


4,538 






Total for 1897 


407 


332,866 


966 


313,144 





Black Sea. 



Batoum _ 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

10 
3 

46 
1 
1 


2,888 
1,005 
1,183 
1,173 
964 
2,523 

12,726 
3.968 

73,682 
1,593 
1,248 






Berdianski 






Bupatoria 






Ghenitchesk 






Eertoh -. «... 






Marianople , r, T - . ., »^.. T 






NicolaielP 






Nbvorossisk.. 






Odessa 


24 


88,577 


Sebastopol 


Taganrog 












Total for 1897 


68 
98 
77 
5 

66 
66 


101,273 
150,438 
91,650 
2,651 
23,151 
21,906 


24 
26 
13 
• 9 
6 
2 


88,577 
43,407 
14,729 
10,212 
8, 888 
552 


1896 


1887 


1877 


1867 


1857 
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The imports from the Black Sea include the following goods: 



Port. 


Wheat. 


Maize. 


Barley. 


Beans. 


Linseed. 


Rape 
seed. 


Odessa 


Tons. 
81,488 


Tons. 
27,016 


Tons. 
18,578 


Tons. 
1,128 


Quarters. 
87,004 


Quarters, 
23 837 


R*rri1&n«)ri 


2,968 


Eupatoria 


1,322 
2,530 










Ghenitchesk 












Kertch 


548 


817 
2,958 




4,806 
6,868 
9,276 
3,042 


1,478 

4,876 

4,229 

186 


Marianople 






NicolaieS 


25,583 
1,870 
2,025 
2,890 
2,123 
903 


2,398 
3,083 




Novorossisk' 


884 




Sebastopol 






Taganrog... 




349 




4,255 


1,720 


Tamrnifr ... , 






Tb*odofria 




298 


















Total 


120,184 


33,046 


23,329 


1,136 


65,251 


39,298 





Other imports from the Black Sea were: 

Odessa- 
Oilcake tons.. 1,828 

Wool bales.. 7,788 

Wood loads.. 5,10tt 

Pease tons.. 1,086 

Screenings do 490 

Rape seed do 306 

Hemp seed bags.. 3,830 

Old rubber shoes do 870 

Manganese ore tons.. 870 

Skins bales.. 644 

Batoum— Petroleum gallons.. 516,923 

Nicolaieff— 

Sheep's wool bales.. 50 

Phenol packages.. 112 

Novorossisk— 

Linseed tons.. 1,150 

Oats do.... 624 

GERMANY. 

The increase in the German trade is chiefly due to the larger number of vessels 
employed in the Bremen trade, which has increased nearly 20,000 tons inward and 
about the same number of tons outward. The great loss, however, in the Hamburg 
trade has brought even the improved tonnage of 1897 to below the figures of 1887. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Altona 






1 


67 


Brake 


4 

90 
1 

34 

167 

4 

1 


2,856 

51,669 

49 

21,167 

76,615 

1,840 

67 






97 


57,269 


Cuxhaven..-.. 




Dantzic 


40 

166 

4 


26,987 


Hamburg 


77,241 


Harfrnrg 


1,324 


Hfiiigoland . , . . ... . .,....,. , 




Hodfield 


1 
42 

1 


75 


Konigsberg 


49 
4 
2 

51 


31,898 
1,522 
1,402 

36,155 


29,784 


Memel 


425 


Papenburg 




8tettin 


48 
2 
1 
3 


36,293 


Stolpmunde . - -. 


537 


Streisand 






529 


8winemnnde . , r - . ---- -- -- - - 






3,187 


Tonning , » x ..... . . . L , , 


1 
6 


85 
3,072 




Wlndau 












Total for 1897 


414 
375 
472 

518 

508 
768 


228,397 
205,598 

268,068 
278.434 
210.836 
175,930 


406 
•380 
463 
541 
559 
595 


233,668 


1896 


222,197 


1887 


269,792 


1877 


295,809 


1867 


213,750 


1857 


147,169 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



DENMARK. 

Messrs. Wilson have, daring the greater part of the year, been running a steamer 
to Copenhagen in connection with the batter trade, and this has greatly increased 
the tonnage. Copenhagen has increased about 28,000 tons in ward and abo at 20,000 
tons outward. Oar barley trade with Denmark has greatly declined, and is now 
but a shadow of its former importance. The outward trade, save with regard 
to Copenhagen, is parctically unchanged. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons 


aialborj 






4 

2 

6 

69 

4 


2,925 


Aahuns 


2 


634 


l.« 


Alllnge 


280 


Bornnolm 






1,556 


Copenhagen , „ 


43 
1 
3 


M.487 
379 
282 


43,993 


Elsinore 


1,641 


Esbjergf 




F reel rile haven .. ......... 


3 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 


854 


Haderaleben 






2W 


Hasle 






in 


Holbeck 






2a 


Horse ns 


i .. 


511 


Kallnndborg 


i 


964 


Kjerteminde 


1 | 119 




Kjoge 


2 


250 


Lemvig 


1 205 




Mannedsund 






2 
10 
12 
2 
5 


994 


Nakskov 






4,286 


O dense 






MM 


Banders 1 




753 


Ronne - - 




1,443 








Total for 1807 


51 1 33,106 
31 15,185 
65 9,408 
189, 20,164 
296 1 84,980 
299 25.912 


135 
123 
96 
317 
275 
447 


64,942 


1896 


45,073 


188? 


18,473 


1877 


61,3% 


1867 


46,7(3 


1857 


56,129 











BELGIUM. 

The decrease in the Belgian trade inward is more apparent than real, inasmuch 
as the decrease is in the Antwerp trade, which has not in itself declined, though 
fewer vessels have arrived from Antwerp in ballast to load. In consequence of a 
dispute between the Hull and Goole shipowners respecting the Dutch trade, an 
extra boat was put in the Ghent trade to oppose the Goole shipowners, and this 
has increased the Ghent tonnage: 



Port. 


Inward. 


Ontward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Antwerp 


110 
96 
4 
2 
1 


49,090 

27,017 

1,048 

128 

503 


114 

89 


55,673 


Ghent 


24.166 


Ostend 




pAl/iaete T .. r ..... . 


2 


128 


Ternenzen 










Total for 1897 


213 
188 
183 
175 
179 
155 


77,786 
85,562 
66,597 
53,174 
54,790 
37,777 


206 
177 
172 
107 
107 
152 


79,969 


1898 


75,495 


1887 


61,700 


1877 


40,969 


1867 


47,664 


1857 


37,3K 







HOLLAND. 



In the Dutch trade, the fight between the Hull and Goole shipowners caused 
extra steamers to be put into the Hull and Amsterdam trade. The same remark 
also applies to Harlingen. The increase in the Rotterdam figures is due to vessels 
coming to Hull to load. Rotterdam still continues to send to Hull more i 
than any other port: 
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Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Amsterdam r ,.* ,, rr .-,-„.. -*--,- --. 


162 
2 
1 

109 


68,231 

1,406 

27 

40,063 


162 


62,878 


Dordt 




Flushing 






Harlingtm..... 


105 

1 

245 


89,012 


Nieudleppe .. ...... 


460 


Rotterdam, 


276 
2 


106.149 
446 


81,191 


Zaandam .......... .,..,. , 










Total for 1897 


652 
604 
628 
441 
882 
862 


216,821 
192,862 
184,468 
139,487 
81,684 
79,967 


603 
479 
480 
417 
863 
886 


188,626 


1896 


181,999 


1887 


153,399 


1877 


130,712 


1867 


100,260 


1867 


86,814 







CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

There is really no alteration to note in onr trade with the Channel Islands. The 
potato season last year extended a little longer than in the previous year, bat the 
tonnage remained practically unaltered. Onr exports of coal to Guernsey in 1897 
were rather smaller than in 1896: 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. | Tons. 


Alderney , 






1 
6 777 


Guernsey 


1 
42 


41 
13,425 


16 1 2,619 


Jersey.." 


46 i 13,469 






Total for 1897 


43 
42 
23 
2 


18,466 

14.219 

7,178 

575 


68 
65 
25 
7 
15 
13 


16,866 


1896 


16,302 


1887 


6,509 


1877 


898 


1867 


1,221 


1867 ; 


1 


53 


1,196 







PRANCE. 

From France, we have had a novelty in the shape of the arrival of a cargo of flour 
from Bayonne and another from Marseilles; otherwise, our trade with France 
shows little alteration. A large number of vessels have come to Hull during the 
year from Dunkirk to load. Both Rouen and Bordeaux show decreases: 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Bayonne.. ...................... .......................... 


1 
26 


820 
11,587 






Bordeaux 


26 
1 


11,305 
3 


Boulogne 


Caen 


4 
2 


1,397 

1,774 




Calais 


1 
1 


1,364 
1,214 


Cette 


Courseilles ... .... 


1 
60 

1 


92 

80,281 

589 


Dunkirk . 


57 


27,063 


Dieppe.................................................... 


Havre .*. -,-,-, ---,,„-,-,--, . tt 


1 


696 


Honfleur.... ................. .................... 


1 

1 

1 

84 

2 

1 


716 

1,819 

18 

8,628 
166 
400 




Mwfeilles r. ,.,.,., 


2 

1 
24 


1,863 
166 


Nantes 


Rouen .................................................... 


7,664 


St. Brieux 




Trouville — — - 


1 


400 






Total for 1887 ." 


134 
163 
204 

216 
860 
144 


58,237 
67,648 
60,506 
63,249 
88,251 
23,169 


115 
129 
260 
156 
800 
125 


51,719 


1896 


44,969 


1887 


65,340 


1877 


51,661 


1867 


72,889 


1857 


20,160 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



PORTUGAL. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 1 Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Faro 


2 267 






Lisbon.. ...................................... ............ 


1 
6 

1 
4 


42 

2,335 

90 

771 


1 
3 


1,540 


Oporto 


1,476 


Portimar . .. ... r-r --,- r -^_-,-- 




Tftvira. ..... ... ................................. 














Total for 1897 


14 
9 
20 
25 
37 
56 


3,495 
2,298 
16,606 
15,787 
12,946 
5,736 


4 
1 

16 
10 
18 
21 


3,016 


1896 


490 


1887 


16,392 


1877 


10,134 


1867 


10,830 


1867 


8,881 







The figures for 1857 include the Azores. 

From Faro we have received 309 tons locust beans. 

Oporto: 

Slates 8,447 

Slates tons.. 132 

Wine casks.. 200 

Oil do ... 2 

Bulbs case.. 1 

Apples cases.. 4,231 

Onions do.... 10,841 

Portimar: 

Locust beans tons.. 117 

Tavira: 

Locust beans do 810 

SPAIN. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Almeria r - 


2 


i.sa 








2 
3 
3 
2 
2 


1,631 


Bilbao 






3,613 


Burriana r » - - T -- - - 


7 


3,134 


1,748 


Cadiz 


685 


Castellon -- 


30 
10 

2 
8 
46 


15,907 

7,652 

812 

4,434 

24,011 


1,010 






Seville .... .. 






Tarragona , .. rr . r - T . T - T 


1 
50 


562 


Valencia...... ............................................ 


30,117 






Total for 1897 


105 
92 
47 
71 
47 
26 


58,172 
50,256 
25,259 
35,226 
16,587 
2,997 


73 
55 

21 
23 
24 
22 


39,266 


1896 


22,292 


1887 


13.100 


1877 


8,569 


1867 


3,675 


1857 


4,079 







In addition to the vessels arriving from Spain, several of the Wilson liners trad- 
ing to Italian, Austrian, and French ports called at the Spanish fruit ports and 
brought away large quanties of fruit and vegetables. It will be seen that between 
the years 1877 to 1887 this trade seriously declined, only, however, to rally consid- 
erably during the last few years. 
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Port. 


Oranges. 


Onions. 


Grapes. 


Toma- 
toes. 


Lemons. 


Manda- 
rines. 


Alm^ri* ,-- r .. Tr ,„ m , rrmr , m 


Pkgs. 


Pkgs. 


Pkgs. 
86,005 


Pkgs. 


Pkgs. 


Pkgs. 


Bnrriana... 


64,108 
288,250 






4 


281 


Castellon 






568 


97 


Denia , 




10,708 
224 






ffapdia 


320 
15,867 
4,871 
9,868 


649 


4,754 






Moncofar ....... 






Malaga. 








724 




Seville ... ^ 










Tarragona 


4,248 
106,184 


8,229 








Valencia ^ ..» 


102,781 


8,591 


3,086 










Total 


486,150 


107,961 


50,166 


8,908 


3,814 


828 






Port. 


Pota- 
toes. 


Nuts. 


Al- 
monds. 


Raisins. 


Melons. 


Pome- 






granates. 


Bnrriana - . . , . * r 


Pkgs. 
120 
266 


Pkgs. 


Pkgs. 


Pkgs. 


Pkgs. 


Pkgs. 


Castellon - 


498 




6,026 

152 

6,061 






Mftlfura . 


40 

100 

2,108 




4,528 


Tarragona ..JJJJJ.J.J^V...... 




12,600 


693 
4,268 


25 


Valencia ................................ 


608 


645 












964 


12,998 


2,248 


12,259 


4,966 


5,193 







Other imports include — 

Wheat from Almeria ; tons.. 

Figs from Castellon packages. . 

Ore from Hnelva tons.. 

Wine from Malaga cask.. 

Wine from Seville do 

Wine from Tarragona casks.. 

Wine from Valencia do 

Canary seed from Seville bags.. 

Silk waste from Valencia bales.. 

Oil from Valencia barrels.. 

Olives from Valencia barrel.. 

ITALY. 



1,749 

158 

10,637 

1 

1 



320 
11 



Port. 


Inward. 


Ontward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Genoa 


13 
1 

1 


10,786 
1,170 
1,588 


17 
2 
1 


16,654 


Naples ........... ...... 


787 


Venice 


1,127 






Total for 1897. 


15 
16 
16 
51 
48 
41 


18,494 
12,967 
11,625 
10,618 
7,660 
6,181 


20 
24 
38 
16 
13 
18 


18,568 


1896 


24,078 


1887 


26,227 


1877 


6,378 


1867 


4,678 


1857 


3,807 







As in former years, the Italian trade is carried on by the Wilson steamers run- 
ning along both the east and the west coasts of Italy and the neighboring island 
of Sicily. The ports which have sent us goods include: 

Bari— Almonds, locust beans, olive oil, drugs, fruit, chemicals, and soap. 

Genoa— Manufactured goods, iron, plumbago, rags, yarn, ammunition, hemp, 
asbestos, and wine. 

Leghorn— Fruit, goods manufactured, hemp, marble, metal, honey, hemp, oil, 
wine, chemicals, and wax. 

Molfetta— Fruit, olive oil. and drugs. 

Naples— Olive oil, chemicals, hair, hemp, rags, and licorice. 

Venice— Hemp, wine, glass beads, copper, and manufactured glass. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



AUSTRIA 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Trieste 


23 


25,736 


24 


28,207 






Total for 1896 


22 
22 
12 
3 


25,744 

22,167 

12,475 

1,273 


22 
19 
15 


25,885 


1887 


18,543 


1877 


15,805 


1867 











From Austria, we receive a vast assortment of goods, including almonds, bark, 
drags, dyestuffs, floor, fish, glue, gum, hair, manufactured goods, iron ore, prunes, 
sumac, vegetables, wine, locust beans, pasteboards, wood pulp, sheep's wool, and 
wood. 

GREECE. 



Year. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels* 


Tons. 


1896 : 


3 
2 
3 

7 

1 


684 

1,180 

510 

WO 

120 






1887 






1877 


4 
5 
3 


1,488 


1867 


1,221 


1857.... 


650 







We had no transactions last year with Greece, though a steamer arrived at Hull 
with ore for Newcastle, which had been shipped in Greece. This vessel brought 
locust beans to Hull from Cyprus. 

TURKEY AND ROUMANIA. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Bourgas 


5 

1 
1 
1 
11 
1 
7 
5 


6,344 
1,565 
813 
1,473 
14,147 
1,630 
8,999 
6,342 






Dedeagatch 






Qalatz 






lbrail 






Kustendji ........... 






Rodosto - 






Sulina 






Varna 












Total for 1897 


82 
76 
2 
10 
86 
32 


41,313 
95,540 
1,977 
6.016 
10,238 
6,373 






1896 

1887 

1877 

1867 

1857 


3 

1 
1 
1 
19 


4,123 

1.276 

406 

169 

4,719 



The imports of grain from Roumania and the various Turkish ports 
show a great diminution when compared with the previous year. The 
following are the quantities of grain and seed which have reached us 
from the Turkish peninsula: 



Port. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Maize. 


Oats. 


Linseed. 


Rape 
seed. 


< SS7 !«•'*-• 


Gallipoli 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Qrs. 


Qrs. 


Bags. 
500 


Qrs 




16,797 
















37 
















i.sao 














Galatz .'.. 




1,750 

3,446 

662 


























Kustendji 2.893 


5,160 


1,578 


21,056 


42,023 




7.4W 


Salonica 


1J641 






Varna 


14,103 
10,043 














Sulina 




9,999 






3,957 


















Total 


47,107 1 fi-197 


15,257 


1,578 


21,056 


45,980 


500 


7.494 
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Other imports from this part of the world include — 

Millet seed from Kustendji quarters. . 576 

Navettes from Kustendji Ido 843 

SYRIA. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


J"W%HnriJA - 


1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
22 
1 


1,338 
3,798 
4,197 
1,560 
2,517 
28,783 






OftZft.-T- » ,., mr . r . rmr ,r...r,. 






Ismidt 






"Panriflrmftrft .,. _ 






ftansoum ,-- r-, -,.-.-^---^, 






Smyrnii Tr WT , rwm T ... T r . T , . -- r -- 


1 


1,853 


Temruik 










Total for 1897 


33 
38 
14 
31 
1 
5 


43,182 
48,518 

6,844 

12,682 

117 

1,682 


1 


1,853 


1896 


1887 






1877 


1 


178 


1867 




1857 


2 


382 







With the exception of 1896 and 1897, these figures also include the island of 



^ 



•rus. 



e imports from this district into Hull during 1897 included the f oUowing goods: 



Port. 


Barley. 


Wheat. 


Maize. 


Beans. 




Tons. 

22,681 

4,344 

6,225 

5,455 

201 


Tons. 
250 


Tons. 
208 


Tons. 
4,043 


Derindje ...... -- 




Oaza 


50 
1,500 






Ismidt 






Mai toe 






Pandemia. rr .. r , r - r --^. r -- r 






2,176 


Hansonm ...,..-. ...... ,.-- 




2,520 


675 








Total 


38,906 


4,320 


883 


6,219 







Other imports include — 

Smyrna — 

Valonia tons.- 3,426 

Cottonseed do 4,327 

Millet seed do 6 

Locust beans. do 1,035 

Dariseed _ do 835 

Oliveoil do 226 

Sultanas boxes. - 7,228 

Figs bags.. 1,667 

"Stone tons.. 10 

Goods packages.. 905 

Onions bags.. 10 

BiliJri— 

Cottonseed tons.. 437 

Valonia do.... 568 

Ismidt — 

Millet seed do 57 

Canary seed do 29 

Pandemia— Oats do — 48 

Rodoeto— 

Canary seed bags.. 500 

Canary seed quarters.. 135 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
EGYPT. 



Year. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. | Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


1897 


74 
71 
65 
134 
70 
11 


125,338 
116,818 

77.106 
127,815 

25,868 
2.718 


18 
16 
20 
2 
7 
2 


32,292 


1896 


26^913 


1887 


24,750 


1877 


1,655 


1867 


2,452 


1857 


'892 







The imports from Alexandria included— 

Cotton seed tons.. 

Cotton do 

Beans do 

Barley do 

Sugar do 

Oilcake do 

Maize do 

Onions bags 

Lentils quarters. . 

Lentils tons.. 

Lentils bags. . 

Rags bales.. 

Cotton do 



196, 3o4 

5,968 

9,435 

1,138 

936 

200 

139 

188,766 

1,634 

274 

250 

1,043 

150 



The ships from Alexandria also brought 5,600 bags of onions from Malta, 
first consignment of onions reached Hull on April 1 and the last on July 15. 



The 



CYPRUS. 





Port. 


Inward. | Outward. 




Vessels. 


Tons. • Vessels. Tons. 


Cyprus 




3 
5 

1 


2,258 

4,239 

797 


| 


Larnaca 


1 


Limassol _. .- ----- 


I 








Total for 1897... 


9 
5 

9 


7,294 
4,621 
8.730 






1896 






1895 













From Cyprus our imports have been — 



Port. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Locust 
beans. 


Oats. 


Karavostafll 


Tons. 
479 
479 


Ton*. 

54 

1,124 

71 

826 

131 


Tons. 


Tons, 


Larnaca - .... 


2,664 


295 


Latchi 




Limassol . 




2,796 




Papho 














Total 


958 


1,706 


5,480 


293 







Other imports from Cyprus have been— 

Larnaca: 

Terra umbria tons.. 

Spirits _ casks.. 

Limassol: Wine do... 

GIBRALTAR. 



6 
10 



During the year two vessels, 682 tons register, cleared with cargoes of coal for 
Gibraltar. One was a sailer of 197 tons, and the other a steamer of 485 tons. 
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SICILY. 

In addition to the Wilson steamers, which trade regularly between Sicily and 
Hull, a steamer of 976 tons arrived early in the year with part of a cargo of locust 
beans from Mazzrelli. 

The Sicilian ports of Messina, Palermo, and Catania send us large quantities of 
lemons, oranges, olive oil, sumac, brimstone, and peel, and smaller quantities of 
fruit, oil, wine, hair, almonds, licorice, linseed, hides, and wood. 

MOROCCO. 

The only transaction we have had with Morocco this year was the arrival of 
1,000 cases of oranges, brought from Casa Blanca by one of the Wilson steamers. 
This is the first instance on record of oranges coming to Hull from this country. 

Returns for previous years have been— 





Year. 


Inward. 


Outward. 




Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels, j Tons. 


1806 






1 


1887 


3 
6 


675 

780 






1877 


1 
1 


136 


1887 


153 










ALGERIA. 




Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 




Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


BODA, ,---. -,-,---. 


5 
3 
4 
2 


5,541 

2,364 

2,090 

713 






Total for 1806 






1887 






1877 













From Bombay, five vessels brought 6,665 tons of phosphate. Only one brought 
a full cargo, the rest having part of their cargoes for other ports. In addition to 
this quantity, the Wilson steamers from Trieste brought 2,350 tons of phosphate 
from Bona, and 1,300 tons from Bougie, making a total import of phosphate from 
Algeria of 10,315 tons. 

TRIPOLI. 

From Tripoli one steamer, 1,086 tons, arrived with a cargo of barley shipped at 
three ports, viz: 

Tons. 

Benghazi 482 

Tripoli 621 

Zleiter 214 

Total 1,317 

INDIA. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. . 


Vessels. | Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Bombay - . 


12 


31,949 


13 
3 


34,871 


Calcutta 1 


7,320 


Kurrachee 


1 


1,732 










Total for 1897 


13 
22 
49 
22 

1 
7 


33,681 
49,504 
79,089 
26,245 
686 
5,607 


16 
20 
19 
22 
3 
11 


42,191 


1896 


46,255 


1887 


JP» W! 


1877 


26,2*5 


1867 


3,507 


1857 


7.857 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



The Indian trade has utterly collapsed. Little from Kurrachee, less from Bom- 
bay, and nothing at all from Calcutta. The tonnage from Bombay does not show 
much depreciation since the monster East Indiamen, rnn by Messrs. Wilson to 
Bombay, have all returned to Hull with some cargo, and in the case of the last two 
vessels to arrive they brought full cargoes, that of the Dido weighing about 7,000 
tons, being the heaviest brought into Hull during the year. 

The vessels going out to Calcutta did not sail from Hull direct, but had some 
cargo brought to them from the north in lighters, whither they proceeded to load. 

The following are the principal items received from Bombay and Kurrachee: 



Article. 


Bombay. 


Kurrachee. 


Wheat. 




....... ...........tons.. 




13,825 


Bone meal 




do... 


1,880 
88T 

4,479 
940 

2,987 
110 

4,317 

6,490 


1,500 


Rape seed 




do... 


085 


Myrobalans 




do... 




Cotton 




do... 




Castor seed 




do... 




Mowraseed 




.do... 




Dates 




packages. 




Yarn 




;_-_:"_ ":"v^.bflZ._ 









Bombay also sent us the following goods: 

Carpets packages.. 10 

Condiments cases.. 356 

Goods packages.. 27 

Hides tons.. 191 

Niger seed quarters . . 30 

Horses 4 

Linseed ; quarters.. 68 

Tiger 1 

From Kurrachee we also received- 
Linseed ...tons.. 36 

Nuts bags.. 72 

Skins r bales.. 34 

Hides do... 449 

Indigo cases.. 82 

Wool bales.. 58 

Lac seed bags.. 37 

SOUTH AFRICA. 





Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 




Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


KnysTia . , , - r r » » 






1 

1 


441 


Port Elizabeth 






1,018 











One vessel came to Hull from abroad to load for South Africa, and one vessel, 
which commenced loading at Goole, came to Hull to finish. They took less than 
2,000 tons of coal from Hull. 

AUSTRALIA. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Adelaide 


1 


1,815 


2 

1 


8,118 
486 


Fremantle .... 


Melbourne 


5 

1 
5 


5,911 
2,997 
9,367 




Port Pirie 


2 


4,142 


Sydney 








Total for 1897 


12 

8 

1 
1 
1 


18,590 

14,815 

1,204 

479 

887 


5 

1 
9 


7,746 
1,854 
13,754 


1896 


1887 


1877 


18C7 


1 


1,347 





The Australian trade was prosperous last year, and is likely to continue to be 
prosperous this, as already a considerable fleet of wool vessels has started from 
the Antipodes for Hull this season. 
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The imports of wool from Australia daring 1897 were: 

Bales. 

Melbourne 64,243 

Sydney 19,730 

Adelaide 6,165 

Total 80,127 

Speaking roughly, the value of this wool would exceed £1,000,000. 
Our other imports from Australia included: 

Melbourne: 

Steel rails tons. 

Ore bags. 

Concentrates boxes. 

Rags bales. 

Sydney: 

Bags do... 

Sheepskins do... 

Leather do... 

Ivory nuts tons. 

Old iron do... 



400 

756 

6,087 

115 

68 
89 
54 
54 
154 



NEW ZEALAND. 



From New Zealand one vessel, 547 tons, arrived with a cargo of 4,628 pieces of 
Kauri pine timber. We have nothing to send to that colony. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


CaletaBnena . 


1 
1 
1 


1,118 
1,486 
1,288 






Iqniqne.... 






Penob 












Total for 1897 


8 

4 
10 
17 


8,827 
8,686 
8,940 
14,076 






1805 


2 
2 

7 


8,888 


1887 


lifiSi 


1877 


5,867 





Chile during the year sent us the following goods: 

Caleta Buena: Nitrate tons.. 1,700 

Iquique: Nitrate do 2,406 

Penco: Wheat do.... 2,188 

Talcahuano: 

Wool . bales.. 576 

Cotton do 382 

Goatskins _do 7 

Soda fountains cases.. 6 

RIVER PLATE DISTRICT. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Buenos Ayres. 


2 
1 
1 


3,266 

970 

1,466 


9 


14,018 


Campana' 




Colaetine 






Montevideo... ................................. ........... 


3 


4,747 


Parana - - *■ ,,,.,.,..--,,..-- 


i 

1 

8 
2 

1 


1,464 
416 
10,642 
2,157 
1,233 




Paysandn ....... TT ....^-r T -,,-, , r ,., ^ .,.,-- 






Rosarlo x. 






Ban Nicholas ...... T ..--*r *--- --- 






San Pedro 












Total for 1897 


17 

44 

10 

8 

29 
13 


21,583 
60,181 
5,608 
8,450 
17,627 
8,194 


12 
9 
9 
4 
6 
2 


18,760 


1806 


12,863 


1887 


8,886 


1877 


1,461 


1867 


2,306 


1867 


553 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



f From the River Plate our imports have been — 

Buenos Avres: Linseed quarters.- 60,857 

Rosario: Linseed do 58,833 

La Plata: Linseed do 18,364 

San Pedro: Linseed do ... 5,890 

Zarate: Linseed do 5,304 

Parana: Linseed _ do — 4,955 

San Nicholas: Linseed do 8,245 

River Plate: Linseed do... 1,811 

Colastine: Linseed do 1,077 

Ramallo: Linseed do 930 

Total do 160,766 

Buenos Ayres: 

Maize tons.. 8,027 

Rape seed do 100 

Seed u do 75 

La Plata: Maize do 989 

Paysandu: 

Bone ash do 652 

Horn piths do 46 

Rosario: Wheat do.... 805 

The imports of wheat last year from the River Plate consisted of one small 
cargo brought in a sailing vessel. * 

The linseed imports were 100,000 quarters below those of the previous year. 

BRAZIL. 





Port 


Inward. 


Outward. 




Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Para 






1 
2 
2 


238 


Rio <to Janeiro „ , 






3,065 
2,891 


Santos 













Nothing has been received from Brazilian ports this year, 
were sent to three Brazilian ports. 



Five cargoes of coal 



WEST INDIE8. 



Port 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Bermuda.. 






1 

1 
1 
1 


515 


Blueflelds 






S75 


Haiti 






442 


Jamaica 






428 


Miramista .... , 


1 


569 




Port au Prince 


1 


us 










Total for 1897 


1 
2 

1 
1 


569 
857 
154 
887 


5 
5 

2 
11 
21 


2,202 

& 654 

941 


1896 


1887 :. 


1867 

1867 


2,842 
41886 









The vessel which arrived from Miramiste had a cargo of logwood bound for 
Goole, and the vessel had to be reported in at Hull because she lost her anchors 
and had to put into Hull in distress. 
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UNITED STATES. 
Pacific ports. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels. ' Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 




5 \ 8,1« 
29 . 64.517 






8an Francisco . . . - --.** 


4 


7,912 




2 


4,277 










Total for 1807 


36 
45 

47 
46 

4 


76,060 
80,450 
70,754 
48,340 
1,100 


4 
2 
18 
6 


7,012 


1806 


4,275 


1887 


27,816 


1877 


6,680 


1867 . 











The vessels brought from— Tons. 

San Francisco: Wheat . 88,373 

Portland: Wheat - 16,573 

Tacoma: Wheat 5,069 



Total 110,015 

San Francisco: Barley 15,043 

Total 125,058 

In addition, there came from San Francisco 2,500 tins of preserved tomatoes. 

The largest cargo brought from the Pacific coast was 5,069 tons of wheat, in the 
steamer ffawick Hall, from Tacoma. The Royal Forth brought the largest cargo 
of wheat from San Francisco, 4,684 tons, followed by the Windermere, 4,424 tons; 
the Ditton, 4,373 tons; the Otterburn, 4,360 tons, and the Hollinwood, 4,120 tons. 
The Manchester brought 3,100 tons of wheat ana 1,500 tons of barley, a total of 
4,600 tons. Only one vessel brought a complete cargo of barley, 3,055 tons, in the 
Frankistan; but the Hiddekal, the vessel which brought the 2,500 tins of tomatoes, 
also brought 3,436 tons of barley and 581 tons of wheat, a total of 4,017 tons. The 
smallest cargo to arrive from San Francisco was 2,384 tons of wheat in the 
Invemeil. 

From Portland, the largest cargo was 3,578 tons in the Penmure, and the small- 
est, 2,028 tons, in the Cabul. 

Atlantic ports. 



Port. 



Inward. 



Vessels. Tons. 



Outward. 



Vessels. Tons. 



Baltimore 

Bangor .^ , 

Boston 

Brunswick 

Charlestown 

Coosaw 

Darien 

Delaware 

Galveston 

Hampton Roads. , 

Mobile 

New Orleans 

New York 

Newport News. . 

Norfolk 

Pensacola , 

Philadelphia 

Port Royal 

Portland 

Sapelo 

Savannah 

Wilmington 



Total for 1897.. 
1896. 
1887. 
1877. 
1867. 
1857. 



160 
144 
91 
147 
3 
5 



5, 

2, 

41, 

1, 

1, 
l t 
1, 



4, 

42, 

149, 

1, 

8, 

3, 

30, 

1, 



609 



304,407 

285,472 

136,933 

97,536 

1,837 

2,246 



8 I 




10,801 
1,227 

39,224 

691 

1,913 



1,581 
5,341 
6,538 



15,800 

184,218 

3,731 



17,536 



1,8 



8,739 



242,233 
221,141 
136,656 
107,114 



3,850 
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740 COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 

In the New York trade, Messrs. Wilson had 12 steamers, 28,213 tons, more or 

less employed. The MarieUo, Colorado, and Buffalo arrived 9 times each at Hull 

during the year ; the Hindoo and Francisco 8 times. These 5 vessels were running 

all the year between Hull and New York. In addition, the Ohio arrived 4 times, 

and the Douro, Lorenzo, AUcto> Castillo, Galileo, and Congo once each. Five 

other steamers also arrived from New York for Messrs. Wilson, while part of a 

cargo of petroleum also arrived from that port. 
In the Boston trade 7 Wilson vessels, 15,108 tons, were employed. The Chicago 

and the Lepanto made 7 voyages each, the Alecto 3, and toe Lorenzo, Ohio, On- 
tario, and Mikado each arrived once. 
There also came to Hull from Boston a cargo of apples in a small steamer called 

the Sama, a unique event in the history of the port, though two steamers arrived 

at Hull with cargoes of apples from Halifax. 
The imports or wheat into Hull from the east coast of America amounted to 

698,880 quarters, against 427,886 quarters the previous year, an increase of 170,000 

quarters. 
Our imports from the United States Atlantic ports during 1897 were — 

Baltimore: 

Maize tons.. 6,33* 

Wheat do.... 4,254 

Bangor: Spool wood loads.. 8,838 

Brunswick: 

Turpentine tons.. 708 

Resin do 789 

Wood loads.. 73 

Charlestown: Resin tons.. 584 

Coosaw: Phosphate do 2,300 

Darien: Woodf. loads.. 3,008 

Galveston: 

Wheat tons.. 17,095 

Cotton do 880 

Empty sacks 5,548 

Mobile: 

Maize tons.. 7,199 

Wood loads.. 2,328 

New Orleans: 

Maize tons.. 48,054 

Oilcake do.... 950 

Cotton do 1,780 

Meal do.... 2,979 

Cottonseed do 100 

Wheat do... 85,530 

Flour do 288 

Timber loads.. 105 

Empty bags 86,775 

Newport News: Wheat tons.. 2,789 

Norfolk: 

Maize tons.. 17,886 

Glucose do 15 

Wood loads.. 89 

Pensacola: 

Timber do.... 6,497 

Deals do 146 

Philadelphia: 

Petroleum gallons.. 10,221,102 

Empty barrels 6,390 

Paint barrels.. 62 

Glue do 16 

Sapelo: Wood loads.. 1,677 

Savannah: 

Turpentine tons.. 2,636 

Resin do ... 1,674 

Turpentine .• barrels.. 2,300 

Resin do.... 1,250 

Wood loads.. 450 

Wilmington: 

Resin tons-. 592 

Wood loads.. 40 
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The following is a complete list of the imports into Hull during 1897 from New 
York and Boston. First the articles, the weights of which can be ascertained, 
are set oat: 



Article. 


New York. 


Boston. 


Article. 


New York. 


Boston. 


Wheat 


Tons. 
84,496 
15,860 


Tons. 
12,961 
1,862 
1,835 
2,182 
441 


Lardtae -, -- 


Tons. 

36 

175 

21 

882 

1,661 

8,969 

1,021 

648 

128 


Tons. 


Maize 


Lead 




Barley 


Leather, undressed 

Meat 




Oats.I 


17,840 

616 

25 

10 

1 

6 

18,066 

1,468 

72 

1,375 

9 

1,064 

12,782 

9 

2 

2,807 

81 

6 

8 

2 

66 

6 

10 

8,567 

96 

879 
96 
3 

958 
24 
12 

60 

17 

211 

1,247 

9,606 


88 


Pease 


Meal 


95 


Grits 


Molasses .... a ... . ... . 


1,802 


Beans - 




Metal ..... 




A«rhftlt 




Margarine 


80 


Aluminum , 




Mill Boards 


66 


Bacon........ 


6,444 
197 


Madder ................. 


1 


Beef 


Nickel ore 


21 

114 

2,929 

8,296 




Batter 


Oatmeal 




Bran 


206 


Oil-seed cake 




Brass manufactures . . 


Oil: 

Seed 




Cheese ................... 


94 

1,768 

24 






Ti**1il ,,.,., 


1 


Cotton waste .. 


Oleomargarine ..... 


54 
776 


24 


Coal 


Ore, chrome 




Copper 




Paper 


708 


Cottolene ................ 




Pork 


404 


115 


Confectionery T ... r ...... 




PupAr bftngiriflp* .,---..,-„. 


8 


Earthenware".... 




Plumbago ~..~.. ........ 


6 

1 

1,452 

1,071 
611 

616 

60 

150 

129 

622 

60 

2,685 

8 

182 

674 

862 

1 




Fruit, dried 




Potatoes ................ 




Pish 




Paper 




Feathers 

Glass, manufactured — 
Glucose ........... . 


8 


Seed: 

Clover........ 


28 


238 


Unenumerated 

8teel: 

Manufactured 

Unwrougtat 








Hides: 

Tanned . . . - * T T 


48 
49 
2 
4 


200 
260 


Wet 


Stones T. 


1 




Slates 




H&ift* T 


Tallow 


97 


Honey.-... ............ 


Talc 




Hops'. 




Wheat flour 


9,494 


Iron: 




Wheat meal - 


69 


Old 


Wood pulp.............. 




Pig 




Wax 


4 


Bars 




Wood, furniture 

Yellow metal, old 


68 


Manufactured 


288 

3,114 




Lard 









The goods of which the weights can not be given which have arrived at Hall 
from the two ports named are as under: 



Article. 



Asbestos packages.. 

Arms do — 

Ammunition do — 

Apples barrels.. 

Books packages.. 

Buttons do — 

Bran bags.. 

Caoutchouc .packages.. 

Cement do — 

Clay do — 

Chemicals do — 

Clocks do — 

Cordage do — 

Confectionery do.... 

Cotton manufactures, 

packages 

Cotton waste .packages. 

Chocolate...^2SS5es: 

Dyestuffs do.... 

Drugs do.... 

Electric ware do — 

Extracts do — 

Fruit do — 

Farinaceous substances, 



gs. . .hundredweight. . 



New York. 



80 



7,018 

42 

46 

1,420 

8,617 

215 

5,455 

240 



3,815 

3,234 
2 



Boston. 



7,800 



2,506 

1 

24 



84 

1 

1,890 



818 



10 



Article. 



Goods: 

Manufactured, 

packages... 

Unmanufactured, 

packages 

Doors 

Glue packages.. 

Guts do.... 

Handles do 

Hair do.... 

Hardware do 

Horsehair, hundred- 
weight 

Leather: 

Manufactured, 

packages 

Undressed, pack- 
ages 

Lemons bushels. . 

Musical instruments, 

packages 

Malt quarters.. 

Marble manufactures, 

packages 

Mats packages.. 

Molasses barrels.. 

Nuts bags.. 



New York. 



91,994 

1,477 

4,919 

40 

70 

13 

430 



2,867 

1,519 
1,524 



706 

4 
110 
960 
21 



Boston. 



18,445 



374 



1 
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Article. 



Oil: 

Unennmerated,bar- 

rels 

Lubricat- f gallons. . 

ing \barrels.. 

Oleomargarine, pack- 
ages 

Oxen 

Pictures package* . 

Painter*' colors.. do — 
Plants do.... 

Petroleum. ...{g^;. 

Rags bales.. 

Hope do — 

Roots packages.. 

Raisins, hundred- 
weight 

Radiators 

Seeds: 

Unenn- (quarters.. 

mer- {pounds 

ated. (packages.. 

Sheep 

Skins bales.. 

Soap packages.. 



New York. I Boston. 



36,964 
61,000 


481 


1,066 




106 




7,987 




4 




1.568 
8 


165 


1,278,667 
3,628 


8,067 


266 
60 


ioi 


4 





3 

8 i 

860 

60 ! 
5 
2 

1 
4,604 



264 



Article. 



New York., Boston. 



Spices packages 

Sponges do 

Stationery do 

Stones do 

Silk waste do.... 

Linseed quarters.. 

Stones 

Shells 

Sandpaper ..packages.. 
Steel, manufactured, 

packages 

Spirits gallons.. 

Toys packages.. 

Tallow do 

Typewriters do 

Vegetables do 

Varnish do 

Vaseline do 

Woolen manufactures, 

packages 

wagon 

Wheelbarrows 

WooUsheep's^Sfn^: 

Wood loads.. 

Wood ware .. packages . . 



378 

136 

1,685 

5,232 

15 

19,198 

6 

2 



504 



3,160 . 
145 . 
16 . 

426 I. 
51 




187 



wr 



i,«o 

1,006 



BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 



Port. 


Inward. 


Outward. 


Vessels, j Tons. 


Vessels. Tons. 


Halifax 


2 i 900 


1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
1 


SO 


Miramichl 






LIB 


Montreal .. 


11 


16,532 


6,23 




2,818 


Quebec 






6,31 


Sydney 






1.26 


Yarmouth 






1 7S 










Total for 1897 


18 
8 
7 
41 
41 
84 


17,492 
11,788 
5,866 
30,275 
25,745 
32,853 


14 
13 

2 
20 
10 

9 


19.08 


1696 


18.967 


1887 


l.rn 


1877 


15.99 


1867 


6.W 


1857 


4,141 







From Canada we have reoeived the following goods: 

Quebec: 

Timber loads.. 

Montreal: 

Timber do 

Deals do 

Flaxseed quarters. . 

Oatmeal tons. . 

Cheese do 

Sugar do 

Pease 3 do 

Flour do 

Chemicals packages.. 

Halifax: 

Apples barrels.. 



824 

801 
31,H3 

450 
48 
50 
13 



5,473 



AZORES. 

From St. Michaels last year there arrived five vessels, 2,455 tons register, with 
oranges. Things are looking up a little in this direction, there being four arrivals 
of the new crop during December ; and as vessels are still arriving, it seems as 
though successful efforts are being made to recover the trade which these islands 
api>ear to have lost. 
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During last year, we received from them— 

Boxes. 

Oranges 84,190 

Pineapples 1,582 

Bananas — 4 

Plants 2 

Goods 6 

ICELAND. 

From Iceland one small sailing vessel arrived with wool, oil, etc., and several 
of the Hull vessels were reported as sailing hence with coal. 

FISHING. 

The foreign fishing vessels which arrived at Hall last year from the fishing 
grounds, and the British fishing vessels which had gone into foreign ports during 
a fishing voyage, numbered 70, of 4,708 tons. The sailings of the same classes of 
vessels were 47, totaling 8,087 tons. 

LOCAL MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 

A comparatively small proportion of the local manufactured products 
of Hull find their way to the United States markets. Bleaching pow- 
der, colors, pease, linseed and rapeseed oil, paint, and washing blue 
are included in this category. Hides are largely exported by the 
Messrs. Wilson, Sons <fc Co., who bring them here from Continental 
ports in their own vessels, for transshipment in their New York and 
Boston service. 

For the first six months of this year, the shipment of hides by this 
firm alone to the United States amounted in value to nearly $900,000. 
During the same period, nearly $4,000 worth of onions were exported 
to the United States. This item savors strongly of the ' * shipping coals 
to Newcastle" order, but they were for seed purposes only, and they 
were all English. 

Wm. P. Smyth, Consul. 

Hull, October, 1898. 



JERSEY. 

The value of imports into the Channel Islands from the United 
Kingdom for the year 1897 was $6,458,385.68 (£1,327,111), as against 
$6,500,490.63 (£1,335,763) in the year 1896. 

The exports from the Channel Islands into the United Kingdom for 
the year 1897 were $6,342,309.92 (£1,303,259), as against $5,846,296.77 
(£1,201,335) in the year 1896. 

The absence of a statistical bureau for this island renders it impos- 
ble to apportion these figures between the islands of the group and to 
indicate, otherwise than generally, the nature and value of the prin- 
cipal exports and imports from and into this island. 

The bulk of exports consists of agricultural produce, principally 
early potatoes. Tomatoes, grapes, and flowers are also grown in large 
and increasing quantities for the English markets. In 1898, the export 
of early potatoes amounted to 56,227 tons, which realized $1,646,186.08 
(£338,269), as against 53,555 tons in 1897, which realized $1,957,668.81 
(£402,274 9s. 10d.). Prices per ton ranged from $119.10 (£24 9s. 6d.) 
(2d to the 7th of May) to $13.99 (£2 17s. 6d.) (11th to 16th of July. 
There are no statistics available as to the exports of fruit, vegetables* 
and flowers. The amount must be considerable, although less than 
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Guernsey tinder these heads, as that island devotes its energies mostly 
to that line, and pays little or no attention to early crops of potatoes. 

The 1898 report of the Jersey chamber of commerce states that the 
export of cattle has been slightly stimulated by the purchase of a few 
consignments for America, while shipments and prices for England 
have both been fully maintained. As to shipments of cattle to the United 
States, there is no information available at this agency, no invoices 
having been presented or declarations made during 1898. There is, 
however, every reason to believe that the statement made by the 
chamber of commerce is correct, the necessary invoices, it is to be 
assumed, having been obtained at the port of shipment in the United 
Kingdom. 

The imports, independently of those required to supply the needs 
of over 54,000 inhabitants — one-half rural, the other urban — are prin- 
cipally coal from England and Wales, timber from Norway, artificial 
manures in large quantities from England, hay and straw from France, 
and agricultural implements from England. 

A considerable quantity of food stuffs and other goods is imported 
through English agencies from the United States into the island, but 
it is impossible to even approximate their value. 

Besides its agricultural sources of wealth, Jersey is much frequented 
by tourists and, particularly in winter, by invalids in search of health, 
and year by year the island grows in popularity as a holiday and health 
resort. It holds the record of sunshine over the United Kingdom, and 
its mild winters recommend it specially to persons suffering from pul- 
monary affections. Its proximity to Southampton, with which it is 
connected by a line of fast and luxurious passenger steamships, ren- 
ders it easily accessible to Americans, and an equally good service of 
shorter sea duration connects the island with London via Weymouth. 

The islands alone remain to the Crown of England of the ancient 
Duchy of Normandy, and the islanders, proud of their lineage, are 
and have always been devoted and loyal subjects of the Crown. They 
are tenacious of the constitutional privileges which from time to time 
have been granted to them by the sovereigns of England, privileges 
which confer on them, within determined limits, legislative and 
administrative independence. 

E. B. Renouf, Consular Agent. 

Jersey, December 81, 1898. 



LEEDS. 1 

Since there are no statistics of the commerce and industries of this 
district to be obtained, I am obliged to omit this feature of my report 

The industries of Leeds, and of the adjacent towns included in this 
consular district, are very extensive, and are noted for the great 
variety of their products, the markets for these extending nearly 
over the whole world. 

Its textile industries alone are important, but are confined largely 
to the manufacture of woolens and worsteds, these being produced in 
a great variety of styles, quality, and finish. 

Ready-made clothing for men is a large industry, Leeds being the 
great center of its manufacture in this country. 

There are no data to show the extent of these industries, nor can 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1808. 
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the amount of their products shipped to the United States be given, 
as the producers sell to export firms, and as there are but few such 
merchants in Leeds and many in some of the adjacent consulates, the 
shipments of these products to our country appear largely in the 
records of those consulates. 

For a few months previous to the passage of the United States tariff 
act of 1897, the shipments to the United States were abnormally large, 
but since that time, they have been greatly restricted, many articles 
heretofore shipped being now excluded from our markets. This is 
true of earthenware (fire-clay goods), pottery, brick, tiles, confection- 
ery, and some kinds of machinery, while other articles heretofore 
making the bulk of the shipments, as woolens, worsteds, linen, 
leather, chemicals, dyestuffs, and certain machinery, are greatly 
reduced. A brand of superior Yorkshire iron and a patented gas 
burner are the only articles now sent to our country. The quantity, 
though small, is the same as before. 

From the best sources of information, it is apparent that the engi- 
neering trades in this country are now, and have been for nearly three 
years past, in an unusually prosperous condition. By some, it is 
claimed that much of the activity is in a direction that in the long 
run is unremunerative to the community. 

In foreign trade, much is heard of competition between this coun- 
try, Germany, and the United States in supplying the requirements 
of Japan in the line of military and naval equipments, machinery for 
manufactories, and railway material. 

Competition with the United States, too, is being more keenly felt 
than heretofore, not only in Great Britain, but also in its colonial 
markets, especially in mining plants, electrical appliances, and 
machine tools, and for the colonial markets in locomotives and rolling 
stock as well. 

It is apparent in many ways that the great and protracted strike of 
the operative engineers of this country, continuing from the autumn 
of 1897 to the early spring of 1898, was the cause of a great diversion 
of trade from Great Britain, and directly fostered an earlier and more 
successful competition from other countries. 

It is claimed here that it does not follow that this competition will 
be permanent, it being due largely to an exceptional combination of 
circumstances; that the British workshops are full of orders, and the 
American shops, having a capacity much beyond their home demand, 
are willing to sell at lower prices for export than for their home 
market, regarding the situation in this section more especially as it 
may offer opportunities for the introduction of an increased amount 
of United States products. 

There is in Leeds and in the many centers of activity included 
within a radius of 20 miles a population of near 2,000,000, present- 
ing a market which I believe is ripening fast for the introduction of 
a large variety of our machines, machine tools, and supplies gener- 
ally. In a careful canvass, one can not but be impressed with the 
absence of up-to-date tools and articles which with us are considered 
indispensable. 

A great hindrance to the successful introduction of our goods here 
has been in our export methods — the sending of samples alone 
effecting nothing. 

It is evident there is an increasing disposition to regard our prod- 
ucts with favor, especially in the line of automatic and labor-saving 
devices. The people, however, hesitate to adopt new things unless 
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actual proof of merit is given. I believe it necessary for the success- 
ful introduction of a large variety of our products to establish a first- 
class house in Leeds, to be managed by a thoroughly competent person, 
the entire concern to be of a character to command the full confidence 
of the community. 

Lewis Dexter, Consul. 
Leeds, October 29, 1898. 



UVEBPOOL. * 

The past year has been the best one in history for trade in Amer- 
ican products in this district, and there is every reason to believe that 
it will continue to grow. There has been a very material decline, 
however, in trade generally at this port during recent years. The 
value of the total imports into Liverpool from all countries in 1891 
was $560,344,600; in 1897, $495,248,234— a decrease of $65,096,366. 
The value of the total importations in 1897 was $7,821,325 less than in 
1896. There has also been a very material falling off in the total 
exports to all countries from this port. In 1891, the value of the total 
exports to all countries from Liverpool was $526,080,582; in 1897, 
$439,673,765— a decrease of $86,406,817. In 1897, the value of the 
total exports from Liverpool was $13,759,150 less than in 1896. There 
are two very remarkable facts in connection with this great falling off 
in the trade of Liverpool. First, that, contrary to general belief, the 
falling off in exportations has been not only with the United States, 
but with the world at large, and, so far as importations are concerned, 
those from the United States have been continually increasing; second, 
this decrease of trade is in spite of the fact of a substantial increase 
in the tonnage of vessels entering and clearing at this port. Notwith- 
standing the decline in importations, the gross amount of customs 
revenue collected is continually increasing. The customs revenue 
collected at Liverpool in 1897 was nearly $1,000,000 in excess of that 
collected in 1896, and about $2,500,000 more than in 1891. 

While the figures covering the importations at Liverpool from the 
United States are not available, there is not the slightest doubt that 
more American goods, both agricultural and manufactured, came into 
Liverpool during 1897 than in any other year; and even the exports to 
the United States in 1897 show a substantial increase over 1896. In 
the calendar year of 1891, the value of the exports from the Liverpool 
consular district to the United States was $36,362,254, and in 1897, 
$22,871,036— a falling off of $13,491,298; but the exportations in 1897 
show a gain of $2,122,745 over 1896. The exports again materially 
declined in the first six months of 1898, their value being $9,649,338, 
as against $14,621,82fcin the same period of 1897 — a falling off in the 
six months of $4,972,483. The declared exports from this port to the 
United States for the nine months ending September 30, 1898, were 
valued at $13,910,563, being a decrease of $4,320,540 as compared with 
the same period of 1897. The figures for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1898, were $4,261,224, being an increase of $661,944 over the 
corresponding quarter of 1897. 

It is to be doubted whether the British public generally realize the 
extent to which their trade has fallen off. The explanation generally 
given for the decrease during the past year is that it has been caused 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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by the great strike of the engineers, which ran through the latter half 
of 1897 and well into this year. Labor has during the past year been 
employed at increased wages over those paid previously, as a rule. 
But the productive capacity of the British mechanic no longer takes 
the lead. It is exceeded by that of the mechanic of the United States 
and of Germany. This is owing to three reasons: First, the British 
manufacturer does not avail himself of the latest improvements in 
machinery; second, the British mechanic is not now as technical as 
the American and the German mechanic; third, the labor market is 
continually being disturbed by strikes and lockouts. In spite of the 
above facts, there is a general confidence that the British foreign 
trade will revive. Manufacturers are becoming more enterprising in 
using up-to-date plants (the machinery largely coming from the United 
States). The engineers and coal miners and their employers will 
probably not have another dispute for some time. The labor out- 
look generally is more pacific than for some time past. Technical 
schools are being opened in most of the manufacturing towns, and in 
Liverpool and other commercial centers commercial schools have 
been opened to more especially meet German competition in foreign 
markets. 

Canadian competition with the United States in this market in 
meat, corn, provisions, and fruit has developed greatly during the 
past year,' and threatens to be keener in the future. 

MEAT AND CATTLE. 

The most noteworthy phase of the trade in American beef is the 
great increase in the importation of chilled meat. Until quite 
recently, it has been considered that the meat of American cattle 
slaughtered here was far superior to chilled meat, but there is 
undoubtedly a great change in this regard, and many buyers and 
sellers claim that the American chilled beef is equal, if not superior, 
to the meat of cattle slaughtered here. The chilled-meat trade is 
increasing enormously, and there is a growing conviction that in 
the course of a few years it will almost entirely take the place of 
American meat brought on the hoof. The meat of American cattle 
slaughtered here is put through a process of chilling, but, owing to 
the inexperience of the English people and their lack of facilities, 
the process is not as satisfactory as in the United States. 

American meat is often sold as English; indeed, the choice cuts of 
American beef are preferred by many of the large butchers to the 
best English cuts. Experts say that English cattle are depreciating 
in value and quality, one reason being that animals are now being 
slaughtered at 2 years old, instead of 4 years, as formerly. Not only 
is the trade in chilled beef increasing to vast dimensions, but there 
is a large and increasing trade in fresh chilled pork. It is a fact not 
generaSy known here to those outside the trade, that most of the pork 
pies which are a staple article of food among the English working 
classes are made from fresh chilled American pork. 

Within the last few months, there have been several experiments in 
shipments of chilled poultry from the United States. Poultry is very 
dear in England, and is of an inferior quality to that frem America. 
There is hanlly any limit to the possibilities of the trade in American 
poultry, if it can be brought over here in good condition. 

American mutton is not making headway, largely because it is fat- 
tened too quickly. There is a large and increasing quantity of frozen 
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beef and mutton being brought from Australia and New Zealand. 
While the quality of antipodean beef is not comparable to the Ameri- 
can meat, these importations greatly affect the sale and price of the 
latter. The Canadians are also seeking a share in the chilled-meat 
trade, and active competition is probable in the near future. 

During the year ended December 31, 1897, there were imported 
into Liverpool from foreign countries 94,671 tons of beef, 36,259 tons 
of mutton, 279,390 head of cattle, and 229,125 head of sheep. No 
record is kept by the local authorities as to the ports from which the 
supplies are received, but it may be safely assumed that nearly all of 
the fresh meat and the cattle and a large proportion of the sheep were 
imported from the United States. 

BACON AND HAMS. 

There is a good demand for American bacon and hams, and, pro- 
vided they come mild and not too fat, there is every prospect of 
increasing sales; they should not be smoked. So long as the hogs 
are fed on Indian corn, the bacon and hams will not give the same sat- 
isfaction as the bacon from Canada, where, I understand, pease and 
oats are used for food. Bacon that is the least salty will not suit the 
taste of the British public; therefore, care has to be exercised in ship- 
ping mild hams and bacon so that the supply is not in excess of the 
demand, as they will not keep for any length of time. Up to the pres- 
ent, there is not sufficient cold-storage accommodation in Liverpool; 
but this want is being provided for by a public company, and one of 
the large bacon importers is having such accommodation fitted up in 
his own warehouse. 

CHEESE. 

The fact that American cheese on this market is being displaced by 
Canadian is becoming more amd more apparent. On inquiry from 
reliable sources, I am told that this is principally owing to the method 
of manufacture, which is spoken of here as being radically wrong; 
and, assuming that the American factory men generally wish to com- 
pete for the English trade, the sooner they set about altering the 
style of manufacture the better. It is stated by the trade that the 
manufacturers in the United States of what is known as the " quick- 
ripening " process cheese have in a great measure ruined the trade 
for American cheese. One of the reasons of the present deadlock here 
has been the fact that the summer makes of these " quick-ripening" 
cheeses were sold at too high prices and went into the hands of 
the retailers, who have been unable to clear them promptly, and, 
consequently, they have " gone bad " on their hands, the result being 
that the dealers, or retailers, can not now push the trade for mild 
late-made cheese. The consensus of opinion is that it is a suicidal 
policy on the part of the factory men to allow cheese to be manufac- 
tured that will keep only for a short time. Cheeses so made, on arrival 
in England, are so ripe as to necessitate immediate disposal; other- 
wise they are liable to get, if kept,, first strong in flavor, and after- 
wards almost putrid. 

In an interview with one of the leading firms of cheese importers 
in Liverpool, I learned that years ago he took the cheese of certain 
special factories in the United States for years, week after week, with 
the knowledge that when the cheese arrived in England it would be as 
good as when shipped, and would keep a reasonable length of time in 
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the hands of the retailers; but now, he says, this is all changed. I was 
shown some of these "quick-ripening" cheeses, and they were so soft 
that the least pressure of the finger made a mark, whereas the Cana- 
dian cheeses were firm and solid. The firm mentioned above, which 
has a house in New York, did not, until a few years ago, deal in 
Canadian cheese, preferring the American, which was of better qual- 
ity and better made; but now it handles far more Canadian than 
American. * 

This " quick-ripening " process further entails serious loss in weight 
to the importer from shrinkage in transit, even when promptly sold. 
From the same cause, cheese becomes " discolored and mottled" and 
" porous open-made " and is difficult to sell. 

Lately, the price of American cheese has still further declined, not 
so much because of the market as that in most cases importers and 
dealers alike have lost confidence in the article. In Canada, the 
makers are educated and trained to manufacture a reliable article, 
and for years past, the make could be depended upon to keep for any 
reasonable length of time. The Canadian government, so the 
importers here state, recognizes the value of the product and affords 
every facility for the education and training of young men for the 
manufacture of high-class cheese. Such cheese is bought on this 
market " unseen." 

FRUIT. 

The outlook for the apple trade here is good, as the crop is short, 
shorter even than was anticipated a month ago. While this business 
is, on the whole, satisfactorily conducted, there is yet room for its 
further extension, if shippers will only pay particular attention to the 
selection of the fruit. So far, the apples which have arrived here this 
season are poor in quality, and, while there is no doubt that subse- 
quent shipments will prove to contain better fruit, the first shipment 
is apt to leave a bad impression on the buyers. The Canadians, on 
the other hand, are paying careful attention to selecting their fruit, 
which is bound to tell in their favor. The trade is looking forward with 
interest to the shipments of apples which are being made from Cali- 
fornia. These apples are coming, for the convenience of stowage, in 
boxes instead of barrels. The imports for the year 1897-98 have shown 
a very great decrease compared with 1896-97; in the latter year, owing 
to the exceptionally large crops in the United States, about 1,600,000 
barrels arrived at Liverpool from the United States and Canada, 
whereas this season, only 490,138 barrels were landed here. 

Experimental shipments of tomatoes have been made tp this market 
from the United States, but so far, have proved a failure. In two 
instances, the tomatoes were brought in the steamers' holds, not in 
refrigerators, and on arrival were bad and not fit for consumption. 
In another case they were shipped in refrigerators, and, being pulled 
before they were ripe, they did not ripen in the cold temperature, 
showed no signs of ripening when they were put on this market, all 
the vitality appeared to be gone, and they were without flavor. 

The Canadian government is making arrangements to ship tomatoes, 
peaches, etc. 

There are no American sugar melons here, the supplies being re- 
ceived from Spain and Germany. I understand, however, that a 
shipment is expected shortly of Rocky Ford melons from Colorado, 
and as these are small and of a delicious flavor, ikis anticipated that 
they will sell well, provided, of course, the price is not too high. 
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CANNED GOODS. 

i 

The California canned fruits still hold the market here in this line, 
and the sales are increasing. Complaints are made that in most of 
the fruits there is a metallic taste, extracted from the tin by the acid. 
A trial has been made of enameling the inside of the tins, but it was 
not successsul. The tins are handled a great deal in packing and 
unpacking them in the cases, and when, as it often happens, the tins 
receive a knock and are crushed, the enamel inside collapses and the 
fruit is spoiled. I have seen a sample tin, inside of which is fitted an 
earthenware vessel into which the fruit is put. So far as the condi- 
tion of the fruit on arrival is concerned, it answers the purpose splen- 
didly, but it greatly increases the weight and size of the tin in com- 
parison to the quantity of fruit, and the cost practically prohibits its 
use generally. Still, some people will pay the increased price to get 
the delicious flavor of the fruit. It is felt, however, that something 
is wanted in the way of lining the tins that will prevent the acid from 
coming in contact with it. Spain and Italy compete keenly with the 
United States in tinned tomatoes. 

COTTON. 

The total quantity imported into Liverpool from the United States 
during the year 1897 was 2,695,826 bales, compared with 2,683,508 
bales in 1896, and, in addition to the increase last year, there were 
about 19,000 bales more than the previous year that went through the 
ship canal to Manchester. It was anticipated that, in a short time 
after the ship canal opened, it would divert the cotton trade from Liv- 
erpool direct to Manchester, the center of the cotton industry, but 
now it is not thought likely. The use of steamers of the largest size 
in bringing cotton to this port, with the advantages of freight rates 
which such steamers are able to give, is an incentive in favor of cot- 
ton landing here. Besides, the inducement of greater economy in 
direct shipments to Manchester is now much less than it was, owing 
to the reduction that has been made in the charges at Liverpool. Last 
season's cotton came here in very bad condition, and caused much 
vexation and loss. The claims for "country damage" were excep- 
tionally heavy, and the bales suffered much damage through want of 
proper care and protection before and during transportation, and 
from having been covered with inferior and unsuitable canvas. The 
loss arising through such careless handling is a serious matter to the 
producer in the United States, on whom it ultimately falls. The agi- 
tation that is going on throughout the cotton-growing States as to the 
necessity for improvement in packing is watched with great interest 
here, in the hope that a uniform-sized bale will be adopted and that 
it will be covered with better canvas. A feature of the season's 
imports has been the introduction of cylindrical-shaped bales, which 
are expected to effect a considerable saving. 

IRON AND STEEL. 

This trade has been particularly good during the past year, espe- 
cially in machine tools. A short time ago I paid a visit to the tech- 
nical school at St. Helens, the great chemical center, which is within 
this consular district. I found that the principal tools, both machine 
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and hand, were of American make, and the mechanical superintend- 
ent told me that they were used because they were undoubtedly far 
superior to any of English manufacture. 

A suburban town is constructing new waterworks. Tenders were 
invited for iron supply pipes, and the contract was awarded to an 
American firm, as the price was 5s. ($1.21) a ton less than the lowest 
English tender. 

BICYCLES. 

The sale of American bicycles has increased enormously in this dis- 
trict during the past year. An American bicycle of the highest grade 
could until recently be bought for $25 cheaper than an English bicycle 
of the same grade. There were two reasons for this: First, the Eng- 
lish bicycle manufacturers do not use up-to-date machine tools, and 
the output of the workmen is far less than in America; second, there 
has been a combination among manufacturers and dealers over here 
to keep up the prices of English machines. So keen has the competi- 
tion become that within the last month (September), there has been a 
great tumble in the prices of English bicycles. 

WHEAT. 

The crop in England and the Continent of Europe promises this 
year to be very large and greatly in excess of former years. It has 
been estimated that the 1898-99 crop will yield 180,000,000 quarters, 
and that the consumption will be 207,000,000, leaving 27,000,000 deficit 
compared with the 1897-98 crop, which yielded 150,900,000 quarters; 
consumption, 206,000,000; a deficit of 55,100,000 quarters. In Eng- 
land alone, the crop is estimated at 8,550,000 quarters, against 7,000,000 
quarters last year. The reserved stocks, however, are very low; con- 
sequently the imports will not be affected. The following table shows 
the imports of wheat and flour into Liverpool: 



America: 

Atlantic ports 

Pacific ports ' 

Chile <. 

Black Sea and Mediterranean 

Indian 

Argentine and Uruguayan... 
Other countries 

Total 



Imports of wheat for 
year ending June 80— 



1896. 



Quarters, a 

8,888,786 

804,840 

80,881 

329,881 

808,788 

268,896 

19,662 



4,688,868 



1897. 



Quartern, a 

2,289.648 

729,270 

61,280 

1,245,927 

87,020 

145.875 

117 



Imports of floor for year 
ending June 80— 



1898. 



8ack$.b 
1,469,602 
22,418 



58,450 



27,512 



4,558,537 , 1,577,977 



1897. 



Sacks, b 
1,222.278 
7,534 



218,442 
2,820 
8,673 

111,613 



1,565.860 



a Quarter is equivalent to 480 pounds, b Sack contains 280 pounds. 

The attached statistics are compiled from the British Blue Book. 

James Boyle, Consul. 
Liverpool, October #, 1898. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND NAVIGATION, LIVERPOOL, 1897. 

Value of imports of foreign and colonial produce, and total exports of the produce 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom, and also of foreign and colonial 
produce at the port of Liverpool during the years 1891 to 1&97. 



Year. 



Imports.for- 
eJgn and co- 
lonial mer- 
chandise. 



Exports, 
produce, 

manufac- 
tures of the 

United 
Kingdom. 



and Exports, for- 
eign and co- 
lonial mer- 
chandise. 



Total ex- 
ports. 



1881 
1802 
1896 
1894 
1806 
1896 
1897 



$560,844,600 
681,428,140 
474,827,968 
462,862,767 
464,764,176 
606,069,66© 
496,248,284 



$467,148,864 
488,218,878 
406,966,887 
880,048,466 
879,470,544 
897,816,800 
838,948,874 



$58,961,018 
68.896,684 
57,481,800 
61,044,284 
60,044,579 
55,617,116 
66,729,801 



$606,080,568 
602,100,908 
463, 480,827 
481,087,600 
440,415,128 
468,482,015 
480,678,785 



Gross amount of customs revenue received at the port of Liverpool during the years 

1891 to 1897. 

1891 $18,844,508 

1892 14,877, 883 

1898 18,888,752 

1894 14,578,789 

1895 14,727,768 

1896 15,465,615 

1897 16,428,864 



Foreign and colonial produce imported into the port of Liverpool during the years 

1896 and 1897. 

[In the compilation of these returns for 1897, the British Government authorities have made a 
great many changes in classification of the articles enumerated as compared with previous 
classiflcations. It has therefore been found impossible to give Increases or decreases as com- 
pared with the returns for 1886.] 



Article. 



1896. 



1897. 



Animals, living: 

Oxen, bulls, cows, and calves ...number. 

Sheep and lambs do... 

Horses do... 

Bacon hundredweight. 

Beef, fresh do... 

Bristles pounds. 

Butter hundredweight. 

Margarine do... 

Caoutchouc do... 

Manufactures of pounds. 

Cereals: 

Wheat hundredweight. 

Barley do... 

Oats do... 

Pease do... 

Beans do... 

Maize, or Indian corn do... 

Wheat meal or flour do... 

Oatmeal and groats do... 

Cheese do... 

Chemical manufactures and products, unenumerated dollars . 

China and earthenware hundredweight. 

Clocks and parts thereof dollars. 

Cocoa pounds. 

Cocoa, prepared, or chocolate of all kinds do... 

Coffee, raw hundredweight. 

Copper: 

Ore of tons. 

Begulus and precipitate do... 

Unwrought • do... 

Manufactures of dollars. 

Cordage do... 

Cork, manufactured pounds. 



258,976 

858,506 

7,882 

2,224,412 

1,607,787 

14,566 

64,618 

1,480 

867,187 

886,851 

18,806,260 

1,607,020 

758,500 

588,990 

961,440 

14,158,060 

4,790,500 



616,878 

1,478,148 

6,518 

806,068 
4,606,000 



18,822 

17,860 
19,668 
88,004 



185,586 
2,466,014 



280,797 

286,391 

9,544 

2,655,228 

1,742,864 

2,810 

100,423 

1,560 

823,192 

819,005 

19,789,240 

1,202,870 

566,200 

459,120 

868,290 

15,277,700 

274,990 

861,529 

1,871,608 

5,987 

808,065 

1,558,904 

23,108 

18,108 

14,203 

10,981 

80,986 

914.758 

229,542 

2,407,904 
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Foreign and colonial produce imported into the port of Liverpool, etc— Continued. 



Article. 



1896. 



1697. 



Cotton: 

Raw 

Manufactured, of all kinds... 

Currants . 

Drugs, unenumerated , 

Dyestuffs: 

Cutch and gambler 

Dyes obtained from ooal tar.. 

Extracts 

Indigo 

Valonia 



. .hundredweight. 

dollars. 

, .hundredweight . 
dollars. 



Embroidery and needlework 

Farinaceous substances, unenumerated.. 

Feathers, ornamental 

Fish of all kinds 

Flax 

Flowers, artificial 

Fruit: 

Almonds 

Apples, raw 

Grapes, raw 

Lemons 

Nuts, used as fruit 

Oranges 

Pears, raw 

Plums, raw 

Raw, of all other kinds 

Unenumerated dried , 

Preserved without sugar (not dried) . 
Glass manufactures: 

Bottles 

Of all other kinds 

Gum: 

Lac 

Of all other kinds 

Guttapercha 

Hams 

Hay. 



tons. 

dollars. 

do... 

.hundredweight. 

tons. 

...great hundred. 

dollars. 

do... 

pounds. 

.hundredweight. 

tons. 

dollars. 



.hundredweight. 

bushels. 

do... 

do... 

dollars. 

bushels. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

. hundredweight. 
pounds. 



Hemp.......... .................. 

Hides, raw 

Hops 

Iron: 

Ore of 

Pig and puddled 

Bar 

Manufactures, of all kinds. 

Ivory, elephants 1 teeth 

Jute. 



gross. 

. .hundredweight. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

tons. 

do... 

. hundredweight . 



Manufactures of 

Lace of all kinds 

Lard 

Lead, pig and sheet 

Leather 

Boots and shoes 

' Glovee 

Manufactures, unenumerated 

Linen yarn 

Manufactures 

Manganese, ore of 

Manures: 

Nitrate of soda 

, Phosphate of lime and rook 

Matches:. 

Meat, unenumerated. salted or fresh . 

Preserved, not salted 

Metal, unenumerated , wrought 

Milk, condensed 

Musical instruments 

Mutton, fresh 

Nuts, for expressing oil therefrom . . . 
Oil: 

Olive 

Palm 

8eed 

Turpentine 

Chemical, essential, or perfumed . . 

Oilseed cake. ..„.„. 

Onions, raw 

Ore, unenumerated 

Painters' colors 

Paper, including strawboard. 



tons. 

do... 

do... 

dollars. 

. hundredweight. 

tons. 

dollars. 

do... 

.hundredweight. 

tons. 

...pounds. 

dozen pairs. 

dollars. 

pounds. 

dollars. 

tons. 



do... 

do... 

dollars. 

, .hundredweight . 

tons. 

. .hundredweight. 

dollars. 

. hundredweight. 
tons. 
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tons. 

. . hundredweight . 

tons. 

. hundredweight . 

pounds. 

tons. 

bushels. 

tons. 

dollars. 

.hundredweight. 



18,884,398 

1,4(8,046 

868,067 

588,428 

11,728 
2,410 



6,667 



424,762 

10,576 

1,070,045 

4,688 

524,062 

922 

8,676 



2,780,477 



2,508,808 



15,127,804 



60,864 
5,642 



1,068,758 



21,062 
246,800 
28,887 

21,316 



1,000 
2,568,174 



2,240 



0,141 

868,726 

15,606 

42,622,280 

10,798 



474,440 



81,040 



60,711 
127,616 



87,626 
660,861 
649,766 

48,621 

3,064 

1,061,179 

7,622 



96,588 
1,562,249 



457,325 
136,800 



12,064,000 
784,800 
450,328 
404,463 

8,680 

4,748 

796,860 

6,440 

8,718 

488,801 

14,802 

027,002 

10,806 

615,758 

760 

136 

26,423 

1,638,786 

278,880 

580,520 

714,926 

8,206,068 

0,700 

4,886 

341,067 

7,000 

15,262,708 

64,406 
60,168 

18,566 

18,361 

75 

1,201,120 

21.880 

23, 775 

248, 571 

21,061 

87,511 

74,186 

2,644 

8,681,372 

1,700 

4,060 

5,080,679 

5,730 

850,638 

21,328 

838,455 

9,289 

135 

28,886 

• 481,696 

18,875 

27,761 

26,458 

67,207 
80,064 
84,423 
101,570 
160 
51.088 
582,918 
740,534 
42,868 

2,084 

922,412 

4,061 

96,010 

147,737 

94,308 

1,562,141 

1,850 

484,196 

203,538 
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Foreign and colonial produce imported into the port of Liverpool, etc,— Continued. 



Article. 



1806. 



1897. 



Paper-making materials tons. 

Paraffin hundredweight. 

Petroleum gallons. 

Plants dollars. 

Pork, fresh hundredweight. 

Potatoes do... 

Poultry and game, alive or dead dollars. 

Prints do... 

Pyrites of iron or copper tons. 

Raisins hundredweight. 

Bice do... 

Rosin do... 

Seeds: 

Clorer and grass do... 

Cotton tons. 

Flaxseed or linseed quarters. 

Of all other kinds dollars. 

Shells do... 

Silk: 



Knubs or husks and waste hundredweight. 

Raw pounds. 

Thrown do... 

Manufactures of all kinds dollars. 

Silver, ore of do... 

Skins: 

Goat, undressed number. 

Sheep, undressed do... 

Furs of all sorts do... 

Manufactures of skios and furs dollars. 

Slates number. 

Spices and pepper pounds. 

Spirits: 

Brandy proof gallons. 

Rum do... 

Geneva do... 

Other sorts, unsweetened do... 

Stones, rough or hewn tons. 

Straw platting for making hats or bonnets pounds. 

Sugar: 

Refined hundredweight. 

Unrefined do... 

Glucose do... 

Tallow and stearin do... 

Tea pounds. 

Tin, in ingots, bars, or slabs hundredweight. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured pounds. 

Manufactured do... 

Toys dollars. 

Vegetables, raw do... 

Watches and parts thereof do... 

Wine gallons. 

Wood: 

Hewn, of all sorts loads. 

Sawn, of all sorts 1 do... 

Staves do... 

Furniture woods of all kinds tons. 

House frames and joiners 1 work dollars. 

Wool: 

Goats' wool or hair pounds. 

Sheep or lambs do... 

Woolen: 

Yarn, of all kinds do... 

Bags, not for manufacture tons. 

Manufactures of all kinds (including manufactures of goats' 

wool) dollars. 

Yeast hundredweight. 

Zinc: 

Crude tons. 

Manufactures hundredweight. 

Parcels post (goods free of duty) number. 



30. gw 

167,685 

36,803,011 



7. «S 
03,967 
123,064 



173,511 

213,542 

1,909,286 



32.670 

42.134 

211,997 



5,123 
4.446 



46,889 
2,841,873 

1,513,709 
886,444 

2,777,142 
11,158 



400,1 



9,785 
8,660 

407,863 
6,549,563 
818,242 
478,203 
92,406 
23,442 

54,860,865 

2,691,724 

147,708 

668,773 

79,567 

2,144,023 

153,624 
507,708 
27,682 
68,166 
465,881 

4,280,290 
81,462,949 

70,378 

2,581 
463,006 



8,790 
*21,"938 



46,98 

188,679 

29,972,809 

aw 

54, m 
108,533 
144, 406 
9,083 
168,267 

sift, an 
i,9B,sn 

488,09 

27,281 
40,091 
148,60 
685,173 
97,141 

6,631 

7,800 



16.460 

2,730,059 

2,271,371 
1.198,300 
2,512,21) 
2,172 
2,759,411 
700,479 

466,346 
1,090, » 

£2 
77.689 

13,813 

4,436 

490,460 
5,393,067 
366,414 
364,470 
91,381 
31,290 

52.508,67! 

2,818,53 
122,399 
750,680 
146,801 

2,888.900 

197,996 
614,089 
28,8* 
87,603 
994,640 

9,8ft, 340 
86,716,384 

52,363 

1,753 

423,835 

185 

11.365 
25,143 
25,947 
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Produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom exported from the port of 
Liverpool during the years 1896 and 1897, 



Article. 



1896. 



1897. 



Alkali hundredweight.. 

Animals, living: 

Horses number.. 

Sheep and lambs do.... 

Apparel dollars.. 

Arms and ammunition: 

Gunpowder .-. pounds.. 

Firearms, small number.. 

Of all other sorts dollars.. 

Bags and sacks, empty, for packing merchandise dozens . . 

Beer and ale barrels.. 

Biscuit and bread hundredweight.. 

Bleaching materials T do.... 

Books, printed do.... 

Butter do.... 

Candles of all sorts pounds.. 

Caoutchouc, manufactures of dollars. 

Carriages, etc: 

Bafl way carriages for passengers do.... 

Railway wagons, trucks, etc do.... 

Cycles and parts thereof do.... 

Other sorts (including carts) do.... 

Cement, for building ana engineering purposes tons.. 

Chemical products (including dyestufls and sulphate copper) .dollars. . 

Clay, unmanufactured tons.. 

Coals, coke, cinders, and patent fuel do.... 

Coal, products of dollars.. 

Cocoa, or chocolate, manufactured in the United Kingdom, .pounds. . 

Cordage, twine, etc hundredweight.. 

Corn, grain, meal, and flour pounds.. 

Cotton, manufactures: 

Piece goods yards.. 

Of all other sorts dollars.. 

Cotton yarn pounds.. 

Earthen and china ware of all sorts dollars.. 

Electric-lighting apparatus (except steam engines) do.... 

Fish, fresh and cured: 

Herrings barrels.. 

Of all other sorts dollars.. 

Flax and hemp, d resse d and undressed hundredweight.. 

Furniture (household), cabinet and upholstery work dollars. . 

Glass of all sorts do.... 

Grease hundredweight. 

Haberdashery and millinery dollars. 

Hardware and cutlery, unenumerated 

Hats of all sorts dozens. 

Hides, raw hundredweight. 

Implements and tools of trade of all sorts dollars. 

Instruments and apparatus, surgical, anatomical, and scientific. do... 
Jute: 

Yarn pounds. 

Piece goods yards. 

Leather: 

Unwrought hundredweight. 

Wrought, boots and shoes dozen pairs. 

Wrought, unenumerated dollars. 

Linen yarn pounds. 

Linen manufactures: 

Piece goods yards. 

Thread and unenumerated dollars. 

Machinery and mill work of all sorts do.... 

Manure (including sulphate of ammonia and other chemical ma- 
nures) tons. 

Medicines (comprising drugs and medicinal preparations)... dollars. 
Metals: 

Iron, pig, puddled bar, angle, and wire tons. 

Railroad of all sorts do... 

Steel, unwrought do... 

Iron of all other sorts do... 

Brass, and manufactures of, not being ordnance, hundred weight. 

Copper— 

Unwrought do... 

Wrought or manufactured, and yellow metal do . . . 

Lead of all sorts tons. 

Tin, unwrought hundredweight. 

Zinc wrought and unwrought do... 

Unenumerated dollars. 

Milk, condensed hundredweight. 

Musical instruments dollars. 

Oil and floor cloth yards. 



4,102,000 



2,815,501 

3,964,000 

78,042 

684,688 

804,600 

81,227 

50,963 

870,200 

29,229 

11,582 

5,280,800 

1,302,290 

610,608 
2,767,515 
1,244,480 

236,671 

9,964 

6,949,148 



360,771 
935,106 



98,677 



3,502,122,400 
15,828,468 
92,296,800 
6,187,866 



83,424 
1,086,361 



269,059 
2,111,708 



505,158 

13,777,940 

245,443 



2,824,668 



5,830,900 
4,361,700 

16,061 
76,676 



4,821,900 

93,821,500 
3.291,546 
25,400,770 

71,340 
629,797 

920,231 
858,810 
185,195 
206,572 
50,059 

55,080 

273,920 

2,580 

37,222 



6,597,700 



4,303,700 

281 

7,332 

2,771,274 

3,213,400 

71,789 

38,432 

729,000 

92,525 

57,626 

888,500 

26,961 

9,006 

5,864,600 

1,200,021 

817,622 

2,965,882 

521, 176 

167,582 

16,764 
8,087,564 

62,088 
856,896 
820,296 
368,300 

83,362 
510,756 

8,191,212,800 

15,358,708 

88,987,600 

5,790,918 

880,712 

72,120 

967,104 

9,475 

243,272 

1,993,581 

132,903 

408,930 

cwt. 104,978 

193,952 

91,290 

2,589,584 

186,784 

7,608,900 
23,732,500 

20,963 

61,182 

352,150 

4,474,800 

86,435,300 
3,310,641 
22,381,709 

93,102 
600,064 

160,884 
218,785 

31,694 
890,495 

45,478 

54,292 

200,041 

2,289 

31,976 

26,936 

405,596 

13,606 

69,702 

7,377,700 
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Produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom exported from the port of 
Liverpool during the years 1896 and 1897— Continued. 



Article. 



1806. 



1897. 



Oilseed tons.. 

Other sorts dollars.. 

Painters' colors and materials do — 

Paper of all torts hundredweight.. 

Perfumery (including spirits, perfumed, in bond) dollars.. 

Pickles, vinegar, sauces, etc do 

Pictures : number.. 

Plate and plated ware dollars.. 

Prints, engravings, etc do 

Provisions (including meat) do 

Rags and other materials for paper making tons.. 

Saddlery and harness dollars.. 

Salt, rock and white tons.. 

Seeds of all sorts hundredweight.. 

811k, thrown, twist, and yarn pounds.. 

Manufactures ox all sorts (including mixed) dollars.. 

Skins and furs of all sorts do 

Soap hundredweight.. 

Spirits, British and Irish proof gallons. . 

Stationery, other than paper dollars.. 

Stones and slates do 

Sugar, refined, and candy hundredweight.. 

Molasses..... do 

Telegraph wires and apparatus dollars.. 

Tobacco and snuff pounds.. 

Umbrellas and parasols dollars.. 

Wood, manufactures of do 

Wool: 

Sheep and lambs pounds.. 

Flocks and rag wool do — 

Noils do.... 

Waste do.... 

Combed or carded and tops do — 

Woolen and worsted yarn do 

Tarn, alpaca and other sorts . do 

Woolen and worsted manufactures: 

Woolen tissues yards.. 

Worsted coatings and stuffs do 

Damasks and plushes do 

Flannels and carpets do 

Blankets pairs.. 

Of all other sorts dollars.. 

Parcels post number.. 

All other articles dollars.. 



6,866 



1,208,506 
119,416 



583,356 



841,140 

17.645 

723,376 

466,408 



680,400 
2,881,443 
1,806,261 
02,700 
860,202 
608,000 



645,506 



162,281 



7,780,000 
700,500 
081,100 
885,500 
2,006,100 
1,223,100 
848,800 

21,820,500 

66,978,400 

97,100 

6,026,800 

561,200 



2,672,601 



7,671 

487,210 

1,808.004 

l£E 689 

66,921 

676,586 

947 

288,634 

76,406 
821,899 

16,319 
566,775 
489,142 

45.956 
406,682 
2, 265,968 
2, 285, 160 
622,000 
867,60 
666, 511 
289,862 
615,720 
206,517 
176,772 
999,311 
700,596 
590,572 

24,780,700 

664,400 

1,898,200 

1.041,000 

10,122,700 

1,668,000 

844,100 

19,102,000 

69,825,800 

88,400 

4,728,800 

842,000 

2,224,006 

78,781 

4,632,061 



Foreign and colonial produce exported from the port of Liverpool during the years 

1896 and 1897. 



Article. 



1806. 



1897. 



Bacon and hams hundredweight. 

Butter do... 

Margarine do... 

Caoutchouc .do... 

Cereals: 

Wheat do- 
Maize or Indian corn do... 

Wheat, meal and flour do... 

Cheese do... 

Chemical manufactures dollars. 

China or porcelain and earthenware hundredweight. 

Cocoa pounds. 

Coffee hundredweight. 

Cotton: 

Raw do... 

Waste of (raw and yarn) pounds. 

Manufactures dollars. 

Drugs: 

Peruvian bark hundredweight. 

Opium pounds. 

Not otherwise enumerated dollars. 

Dyes and dyeing stuffs: 

Cochineal hundredweight. 

Cutch and gambler tons. 

Indigo hundredweight. 



42,088 

5,124 

442 

171,413 

157,487 



64,408 

12,740 

218,432 



514,897 
16,219 

684.048 
5,263,800 
1,886,076 



56,008 
242,718 



1,686 
4.558 



64,021 

6,099 

757 

17*, 066 

75,006 

662,083 

60,637 

11,218 

889,115 

2,733 

448,272 

8,423 

986,791 

NftH 

480 
59,280 
131.584 

187 
1,620 
6,961 
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Foreign and colonial produce exported from the port of Liverpool during the years 

1896 and 1897— Continued. 



Article. 



1806. 



1807. 



Farinaceous substances and manufactures thereof (including sago), 
dollars 



Feathers, ornamental .pounds. 

Fish, cured or salted hundredweight. 

Flax, d re s sed , undressed, and tow tons. 

Fruit: 

Almonds hundredweight. 

Currants do... 

Oranges bushels. 

Raisins hundredweight. 

Dried, not otherwise enumerated do... 

Preserved without sugar, other than dried pounds. 

Guano tons. 

Hemp, dressed, undressed, and tow do... 

Gnm of all sorts hundredweight. 

Hides, raw do... 

Ivory, elephants' teeth do... 

Jute tons. 

Manufactures of dollars. 

Lace do... 

Lard hundredweight. 

Leather pounds. 

Manufactures, of all kinds dollars. 

Meat preserved otherwise than by salting hundredweight . 



O0B BS 



inwrought, part wrought, and old tons. 

Iron- 
Bar, angle, bolt, and rod do... 

Manufactures, machinery dollars. 

Manufactures, unenumerated hundredweight. 

Tin in blocks, ingots, bars, or slabs 1 do... 

Milk, condensed do... 

Nuts, for expressing oil therefrom tons. 

Oil: ^^ 

Oocoanut hundredweight. 

Olive tons. 

Palm hundredweight. 

Paper-making materials tons. 

Quicksilver .pounds. 

Rice hundredweight. 

Seeds: 

Flax or linseed quarters. 

Rape do... 

Unenumerated, for expressing oil therefrom do... 

Shells dollars. 

8ilk: 

Raw pounds. 

Thrown do... 

Manufactures dollars. 

Skins: 

Goat, undressed number. 

Sheep, undressed do... 

All other sorts do... 

Spices: 

Cinnamon pounds. 

PeppeT do... 

Not otherwise enumerated do... 

Spirits: 

Brandy proof gallons. 

Rum do... 

Geneva do... 

Other unsweetened do... 

Mixed in bond do... 

Straw plaiting for making hats or bonnets pounds. 

Sugar: 

Refined and candy hundredweight. 

Unrefined do... 

Molasses do... 

Tallow and stearine do... 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured do... 

Foreign, manufactured, of all kinds do... 

Wine gallons. 

wool, sheep and lambs' pounds. 

woolen manufactures dollars. 

All other articles do... 



70,068 
06,566 



8,494 
"3,64i 



210 
5,677 
0,869 
18,971 

457 
1,025 



28,068 
1,060,811 



1,975 
1,481 



81,475 
2,727 



17,515 
8,074 



659.314 

2,534 

204.760 

1,471,425 

141 
3 



32,421 

13,214 

1,384 

493,202 

1,655,601 
360,971 
274,232 

71,350 
432,600 



11,317 
22,686 
642 
444 
73,868 
91,400 

10,889 

220,340 

1,527 

52,020 
171,663 

5,258,214 

164,025 

02.520 

34,368,100 

1.256,956 



81,186 
97,578 
96,248 



15,578 

4,020 

580,240 

2,112 

911 

3.996,677 

445 

2,638 

15,972 

40,400 

527 

4,178 

4,554,592 

344,588 

45,182 

2,237,400 

178,720 

11,287 



1,077 

1,550 

302,350 

40,108 

232 

14,722 

12,451 

13,725 

451 

627,078 

2,042 

337,650 

1.123,078 

5,789 

810 

36,661 

65,663 

14,172 

2,816 

380,435 

2, 364,246 
354,537 
380,672 

109,400 
977,280 
174,732 

8,330 

24,473 

080 

728 

101,574 

24,226 

28,663 

308,861 

1,540 

33,214 

220,865 

5,202,923 

183,053 

46,506 

63,004,500 

1,605,272 

5,845,084 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



British and foreign sailing and steam vessels, including tlieir repeated voyages, 
that entered and cleared to and from the port of Liverpool during the year 1897. 

[Ve88els in the coastwise trade are not included.] 



Countries whence entered and to which cleared. 



Entered. 



Vessels. Tons. 



Cleared. 



Vessels. Tons. 



Foreign countries. 

Russia: 

Northern ports 

Southern ports 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark (including Iceland and Greenland ) 

Danish West India Islands 

Germany 

German possessions in western Africa 

Holland 

Dutch possessions in the Indian seas: 

Java 

Dutch West India Islands 

Dutch Guiana 

Belgium 

France 

Algeria 

French po ssessi ons in western Africa 

French lndo-China (Cochin China, Cambodia, An- 
nan, and Tonquin) 

French Islands in the Pacific 

French West India Islands 

Portugal 

Azores 

Madeira 

Portuguese poss e s si ons In western Africa 



Spain 



Islands __ 

i possessions in Indian seas: Philippine 

and Ladrone islands 

Spanish West India Islands. 



itriant 



Ital, 

Austrian territories. 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Roumanla.. ....._......_........-......... ......... 

Turkish dominions: 

European Turkey 

Asiatic Turkey, including El Hedjas and Turkish 
ports on the Persian Gulf 

Tunis. 



Congo Free State 

Western Coast of Africa, not particularly designated. 

Siam 

China (exclusive of Hongkong and Macao) 

Japan. 



Islands in the Pacific, not elswhere specified. 
United States of America: 

Atlantic ports 

Pacific ports 

Haiti and Santo Domingo 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Republic of Colombia 

Brazil. 



Uruguay. 

Argentine Republic (including the Atlantic coast of 

Patagonia) 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Chile (including the Pacific coast of Patagonia) 



57 
115 
88 
5 
151 
1 
25 

19 
2 



118 

294 

15 

2 

9 
4 

1 
74 



5 
366 



45 

100 
7 

8 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

997 
51 
8 
25 



14 

108 

2 

127 
5 



Total foreign countries 

British possessions {including protectorates). 



3,138 



Channel Islands 

Gibraltar 

Malta and Gozo 

British possessions and protectorates in Western 
Africa: 

Sierra Leone 

Gold Coast 

Lagos 

Niger protectorate (including Oil Rivers protect- 
orate) 



28,007 
76,961 
42,004 
65,849 
9,455 
1,514 
116,991 
143 
27,265 

26,786 
2,061 



115,868 

167,684 

14,140 

8,142 

16,000 

4.262 

220 

58,024 



7,025 
259,177 



58,017 
2,775 
40,806 
21,469 
27,984 
15,850 
21,425 

41,965 

61,111 
142,214 
9,180 
8,805 
6,532 
177 
1,844 
1,361 
1,747 
1,974 

2.843,184 

100.257 

2,661 

37,890 



19,681 

113,089 

3,185 

220,703 
1,283 



60,878 
103,056 



4,998,653 



114 

1 

89 



1 

96 

800 

2 

1 



1 
1 

66 
1 
2 

18 

169 

2 

18 
96 
66 
43 
11 
2 
32 

18 

23 
15 



1 

12 
8 

760 
12 

2 
27 

1 
89 



2,675 



4,770 
1,756 



4,118 
3,688 
1,299 

128,257 



22,826 
61,038 
21,881 
22,390 
24,773 



86,299 
342 

62,872 

32,436 



237 

70,948 

127.196 

1,892 

800 



503 

31,214 

76 

2,785 

28,706 

121,621 

410 

88,553 
162,622 
66,351 
56,405 
16,241 
2,496 
47,881 

24,474 

30,158 
108,396 



1,304 
""'.77 



1,768 

27,712 

9.928 

2,426,891 

24,896 

620 

40,253 

741 

88.107 

190,126 



185,845 

1,668 

401 

43,010 

94.309 



4.363.483 



4.804 
4.158 
6,3-3 



18,426 
1,840 
3,600 



117,817 
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British and foreign sailing and steam vessels, including their repeated voyages, 
that entered and cleareato and from the port of Liverpool, etc. — Continued. 



Countries whence entered and to which cleared. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


British possessions (including protectorates)— Cont'd. 

British possessions in South Africa: 

Cape of Good Hope .. 


1 


1.775 


7 
5 

1 
1 
1 

14 
64 
3 
8 
8 

5 
8 
14 
14 

7 
7 


7,709 


SS.--.V~..--;!. ;;:::::::::;: 


3,976 


British protectorates and territories under British 
influence in Eastern Africa: 
ftfttMrfiw and Pemba 






2,188 


Other territories under British influence 






2,811 


Aden and dependencies 






2,706 


British possessions in India: 

Bombay ,-,. --,-r. 


29 

2 

20 


69,849 

6,065 

41,488 


84,028 


Bengal T.. ^ ......... r TT 


169,018 




9,118 


Ceylon... 


8,164 


Straits Settlements.- 


4 


4,860 


5,697 


Australia and New Zealand: 

West Australia 


7,268 


South Australia (including Northern Territory) . . 






7,986 


?lctoria^!^....:.:...... ..... 






21,571 


New South Wales 


5 


7,068 


26,798 


Queensland 


6,228 


l^ew Zealand.. 


2 

1 

275 
18 
8 

14 
1 


1,441 
698 

547,660 
8,665 
4,414 

8,648 
604 


8,106 


FiHIsland* T ... n ..,. TT1 , 




British North America: 

Dominion of Canada. ........... ■. 


....£..... 

267 
6 

82 
8 

U 


492,610 


Newfoundland and coast of T^bradoi* ---. 


6,786 


British West India Islands. r 


68,876 




T,461 


British Quiana 


11,244 


Falkland Islands.... 










Total British possessions x . ^.,. ........ 


496 


846,881 


620 


1,062,184 






Total foreign countries and British possessions: 

1897 


8,688 
8,648 


5.845,884 
5,648,614 


8,295 
8,247 


5,415,667 


1896 


5,289,610 






Increase.. 






48 


176,157 


Decrease 


15 













Sailing and steam vessels of each nation, including their repeated voyages, that 
entered and cleared from and to foreign countries and British possessions at the 
port of Liverpool during the year 1897. 

[Vessels engaged in the coastwise trade are not included.] 



Countries whence entered and to which cleared. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


British 


2,794 
11 
67 

277 
50 
56 
28 
51 
40 

198 
15 
5 
11 
80 


5,064,680 

6,673 

44,846 

160,611 

16,991 

40,694 

35,996 

118,797 

15,467 

257,199 

18,205 

6,412 

26,444 

89,469 


2,479 
9 
42 

247 
48 
48 
28 
49 
52 

246 
10 


4,689,122 


Russian r . 


3,972 
28,543 


Swedish 


Norwegian . , . . . . T , T , 


151,010 


tHni*h w , . . , 


12,866 


German 


40,100 


Dutch 


28,890 


Belgian ..... 


117,715 


French 


22,481 


Spanish „ 


299,846 


IfeUMl 


8,552 


Austrian 




United States of America 


11 
31 


28,108 


All other countries 


34,988 






Total: 

1897 


8,638 
3,648 


5,845,884 
5,643,514 


3,295 
3,247 


5,415,667 


1896 


5,239,510 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



MANCHESTER. 1 



COTTON TRADE. 



In presenting my report upon the cotton trade, which is the most 
important in this consular district and the largest in Great Britain, I 
must refer to my supplementary report of last year for the first half 
of 1897, 2 to say that the main points then mentioned affected the trade 
of the whole year 1897 until near its close, when an improvement set 
in in yarns, and also in goods in December. This was chiefly owing 
to the improved food crop in India, which market now so completely 
rules the cotton trades here that about one-half of the total export 
goes there. 

The characteristic stagnation and depression then reported have 
ceased this year to be looked upon as the worst experience for nearly 
twenty years, as, owing to increased factories and more competition, 
prices were run down so low that I may safely say one-half the pro- 
duction was sold without any profit at all; indeed, a number of calico 
printers, and some of them the best, actually had losses of £10,000 
($48,665) or more on the year's working, this branch of the cotton 
trade having suffered most. 

The extent of the stagnation here may be easily gauged when I 
point out that the consumption of cotton for 1897 was 62,000 bales per 
week. In 1872, it was 62,000 bales per week — just the same, and this 
only seven years after the American civil war, during which time the 
consumption of cotton here declined to 30,000 bales per week, chiefly 
East Indian and Egyptian cotton ; but then the average price for the 
year 1872 in middling American was 21.25 cents per pound, whereas 
in 1897, it was only 8 cents per pound. 

The takings of cotton by continental spinners out of the last Ameri- 
can crop of 1897 and 1898 were 3,700,000 bales; by American spinners, 
3,300,000 bales, and by Lancashire spinners, 2,570,000 bales. This was 
just the same quantity as that taken in 1872, and shows a marked 
contrast between the stagnation here and the progress in America 
and on the Continent. The policy of free imports has certainly not 
resulted to the profit of Lancashire, and the increasing export of cotton- 
spinning and weaving machinery is tending to the development of the 
industry abroad. I give the following official statistics: 



Exports of— 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cotton yarn: 

1897. 


Pounds. 

852,000,000 

246.000,000 

Yard*. 

4,790,000,000 

5,210,000,000 


$48,178,850 
48,065,000 

223,886,700 
249.116.135 


£9,900,000 


1896 


10,000,000 


Cotton piece goods: 

1897:....... 


45,800,000 


1896 


51,190,000 







Average prices of middling American cotton 8 cents and 8.75 cents 
per pound. 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
* Commercial Relations, 1896-97, Vol. IL 
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The first half of 1898 shows an improvement both in yarns and 
cotton goods. The official statistics of exports were: 



Exports of — 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Yarns: 

1896 


Pounds. 

130,000,000 

119.000,000 

Yards. 

2,524,000.900 

2,834,000,000 


$28,960,147 
23,106,142 

113,146,125 
111,160,860 


£4,718,000 
4,748,000 

23,250,000 


1897 


Cotton goods: 

1866 


1897 


22,840,000 







The slight reduction in the value of yarns is due to cheaper cotton. 
Exports of printed cottons for the first six months of the following 
years were: 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value 


1806 


Yards. 
530,000,000 
425,000,000 
431,000,000 


$27,544,890 
22,775,380 
22,288,570 


£5,660,000 
4,680,000 
4,580,000 


1807 


1898 







I give below particulars of the destination of the chief exports of 
cotton goods for the first six months of 1897 and 1898: 



To- 


Quantity. 


Value. 


India: 

Grayjrcods— 


Yards. 
530,000,000 
650,000,000 

330,000,000 
450,000,000 

26,200,000 
30,800,000 

197,400,000 
197.300,000 


$18,492,700.00 
21,899,250.00 

14,112,850.00 
18,492,700.00 

963,567.00 
1,046,297.50 

9,596,738.00 
9,222,017.50 


£3,800,000 


1898 


4,500,000 


Bleached and colored goods— 

1897 ;. 


2,900,000 


1898 


3,800,000 


South America: 
Graygoods— 


198,000 


1898 


215,000 


Bleached and colored goods— 

1897 


1,972,000 


1898 


1,896,000 







I am informed that there has been some increase in American prints 
sent to this country, chiefly to London, and it is said some of these 
must have been sold at a loss — possibly on account of the war with 
Spain. 

It is well to notice how the imports of cotton goods are increasing. 
Statistics of imports show: Cotton goods of all sorts for the first six 
months of 1896, $7,698,303 (£1,582,000); 1897, $9,285,282 (£1,908,000); 
1898, $10,443,375.50 (£2,147,000). 

The different countries are not specified, but a certain proportion 
comes from America, although French prints are the favorites for the 
richer classes. 

The exports to South America show a general falling off, owing to 
political and monetary disturbance, yet one notable exception is to be 
found in Brazil, where, in consequence of new arrangements made in 
London for the funded debt, the exchange has risen considerably, and 
this has greatly benefited cotton goods, as the statistics for the past six 
months show. 

The quantities for 1897 were 57,000,000 yards, at a value of $2,866,- 
368.50 (£589,000); and for 1898, 84,000,000 yards, valued at $3,795,870 
(£780,000). ' 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



To China, the exports seem to be steadily decreasing. Some manu- 
facturers of good heavy cloths, I hear, have not been so slack for years 
as they are now. This may be due to the Russian occupation of part 
of the north of China, where such goods mostly go. The exports for 
the six months of the last three years were : 



Year. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


1898 


Yards. 
262,000,000 
266,000,000 
261,000,000 


$10,706,300 
12,566,570 
13,480,206 


£2 200 000 


1897 


2^660^000 


1896 


2,770,000 






I give below particulars of the various classes of cotton goods 
exported to China during the first six months of the years mentioned: 



Article. 



Graypieoe goods: 

1806 

Bleached piece goods: 

1896 

1897 

1896 

Printed piece goods: 

1898 

1897 

1896 

Dyed and colored: 

1898 

1897 

1896 



Quantities. 



Tarda. 
169,000,000 
156,000,000 
159,000,000 

56,000,000 
68,000,000 
60,000,000 

5,000,000 
17,000,000 
22,000,000 

21,000,000 
84,000,000 
89,000,000 



Value. 



16,428,780 
6,180,455 
6,764,485 

2,627,910 
2,871,286 
2,968,565 

272,524 

875,970 

1,021,965 

1.862,620 
8,580,580 
2,627,910 



£1,320,000 
1,270,000 
1,890,000 

540,000 
690,000 
610,000 

60,000 
180,000 
210,000 

280,000 
620,000 
540,000 



To Manila, exports were some $4,866,500 (£1,000,000) in 1880, but 
have fallen to less than $973,300 (£200,000) in 1897, owing to the 
increased duties by the Spanish Government during the last dozen 
years and to the insurrection. There should be a fine field for Ameri- 
can drills and sheetings, such goods being much used there, both gray 
and white. Prints are also largely consumed there, chiefly of the 
commoner sorts. 

To Cuba and Porto Rico, a large export of cotton goods used to be 
made from here, but the same remarks apply to these markets as to 
Manila. Our possession of these islands, as well as their proximity 
to America, make the opportunity for our manufacturers and mer- 
chants all the greater. 

I must note the establishment of two large companies. One, called 
the Fine Spinners and Doublers' Association, with a capital of 
$29,199,000 (£6,000,000), embraces nearly all the fine yarn spinners 
of 60s and over up to 200s, which are used for making lace, muslins, 
and all fine goods in this country and abroad, including such well- 
known firms as Houldsworths, Jardines, Hugh Masons, etc. This has 
steadied prices and made them remunerative without practically 
spoiling the trade. 

The other is the English Sewing Cotton Company, with a capital of 
$14,599,500 (£3,000,000). Following the example of the Scotch firms 
at Paisley, Clarks, Coats, etc., its endeavor is to regulate uniformity 
of prices without seriously affecting the trade, which consists largely 
of export to the Continent, South America, and Mexico. 

A serious matter is the oversizing and weighting of goods with zinc 
solutions, which always keep the cloth moist, so that one manufac- 
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turer publicly declared at a meeting in the Home Trade that he would 
not sleep in a pair of his own sheets for £100. In the China trade 
this oversizing has been carried to such an extent, especially in gray 
drills, that the English goods there have got a bad name, which no 
doubt has largely helped the demand for American drills. Some 
manufacturers are now making a purer article, and stamping their 
goods with the name of their mills, as the Americans do, and so secur- 
ing some of the trade. It is suggested that the Government should 
impose penalties for such heavy sizing by establishing a standard, 
thus keeping the goods purer; but there would be great difficulty in 
enforcing such a regulation. 

The present condition of the trade is as follows: Spinners are well 
engaged till the beginning of next year, and making a profit of 5 per 
cent, 7i per cent, and 10 per cent, according to spinnings, etc. Manu- 
facturers of good shirtings for the markets of India and China are 
engaged till next March or May, and making a fair profit. Manufac- 
turers of other goods who spin their own yarns are also making a profit, 
but manufacturers who buy their yarns, like Burnley printing cloth 
makers, are making little or np profit. 

A sad feature of the trade is the closing of honorable old firms, 
both manufacturing and mercantile, or their transformation into lim- 
ited companies, thus lowering the character of the trade. The new 
firms which are rising up are less scrupulous than the old ones, when 
they can not make a fair profit. This I am regretfully bound to state. 

The only prospect of increased consumption of goods is in India, 
where the rapidly increasing population, if crops keep good, will 
demand more supplies. 

In other directions, the Times says that other nations are advancing, 
while the English are stationary or falling behind. The two nations 
making most progress are Germany and the United States. 

GRAY GOODS FOR CHINA AND INDIA. 

I append prices and particulars of goods usually exported to these 
countries. The stamps preferred are animals, buildings, medals, etc. 
Nude or seminude figures are not liked. Just the opposite is true in 
South America. Dhotees are largely used in India, made of the light 
yarns. Often, only one border at each side is used. They are cut in 
pairs and tied in bundles of 10 and packed 200 in a bale. 

Tickets are often put on good shirtings and T cloths, generally the 
names of private firms, importers, or exporters. 

Prices of gray goods for China. 



Number and description of article. 



Value per 
piece. 



No. 100, 36-inch shirtings, 40 yards, 18 pounds, 17 by 17 . 
No. 101, 3ft inch shirtings, 40 yards, 12 pounds, 17 by 17 . 
No. 102, 36-inch shirtings. 40 yards, 12 pounds. 16 by 17 . 

No. 103, 28-inch drills, 40 yards, 13 pounds, 18by 11 

No. 104, 28 inch drills. 40 yards, 16 pounds, 18 by 12 

No. 106, 2(Mncb drills. 40 yards 16 pounds, 18 by 12 

No. 111. 20i-inch Jeans, 80 yards. 8 pounds, 24 by 16 

No. 112, 39 inch shirtings, 88 yards, 9* pounds. 16 by 16 . 
No. 113, 32 inch T cloths, 24 yards. 7 pounds, 18 by 18 ... 
No. 114. 31 inch T cloths, 24 yards. 7 pounds, 18 by 17 ... 
No. 115, 31-inch T cloths. 24 yards, 7 pounds. 18 by 17 . . . 
No. 116, 80* inch T cloths, 24 yards, 7* pounds, 18 by 20 . 
No. 117, 30-inch T cloths, 24 yards, 8} pounds, 17 by 17 .. 
No. 118, 30-inch T cloths, 24 yards, 8* pounds, 18 by 20 . . 



$1.84 

1.98 

1.72 

1.81 

1.46 

1.61 

1.25 

1.84 

.90 

.76 

.85 

.95 

1.08 

1.07 



s. d. 

7 7 

8 H 

7 1 

5 4* 

6 
6 7* 
5 H 
5 6 
3 10 
3 H 

8 6 

3 11 

4 3 
4 5 
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All prices quoted are the maker's, delivered at the warehouses in 
this city from the cotton factories in the country. Extras. — Making 
up and stamping drills, 3 cents ( 1£ d. ) per piece ; making up and stamp- 
ing T cloths, 1 cent (i d.) per piece; making up and stamping shirt- 
ings, etc., 2 cents (1 d.) per piece. 

Prices of gray goods for India, 



Number and description of article. 



Value per 
piece. 




No. 106, 
No. 107, 
No. 106, 
No. J00, 
No. 110, 
No. 110, 
No. 120, 
No. 121, 
No. 122, 
No. 122, 
No. 123, 



30-inch T cloths, 24 yards, 8* pounds, 17 by 17 

81-inch T cloths, 24 yards, 7 pounds, 18 by 18 

46-inch shirtings, 88 yards, 12 pounds, 10 by 17 

30 inch shirtings, 87* to 88 yards, 8* pounds, 16 by 15 
88- inch shirtings, 87* to 38 yards, 8* pounds, 15 by 12 

80-inch T cloths, 24 yards, 8* pounds, 18 by 10 

80-inch T cloths, 24ysrds, 8 pounds, 18 by 17 

80-inch shirtings, 37* yards, 8* pounds, 16 by 15 

42-inch shirtings, 88 yards, 10* pounds, 18 by 15 

46-inch shirtings. 88 yards, llf pounds, 18 by 15 

44-inch dhotees, 2 to 5 yards (10 yards equals 1 pair) 



1 Per pair. 

Making up and packing charges are same as for China, only shirt- 
ings are often packed 60 or 70 pieces in a bale, and T cloths 100 pieces 
in a bale, to cut down charges. 

The above are the maker's prices and for the goods only. Charges 
extra. 

There is an opportunity for the enlargement of our exports of cotton 
goods to China, where they are already in favor, and to India. By 
giving the same credit and facilities as the English, we could almost 
certainly secure a good share of the trade in gray cottons, and prob- 
ably bleached and printed afterwards. The necessity of learning and 
complying with the modes of payment, styles, packing, etc., need not 
be enlarged upon, as it has been urged time and again. 

MACHINERY. 

Among the subsidiary industries of this great manufacturing dis- 
trict, I must especially notice the machinery branch, as the same trade 
in our country has been affected through the five months' strike last 
year, which terminated, on January 22, 1898, in the victory of the 
masters and the loss of millions of pounds sterling in wages to the 
men. 

Exports and imports of textile machinery \ 1896 and 1897. 



Article and year. 


Value. 


Exports of textile machinery: 

^896 .. 


$32,800,210 
27,789,060 

2,316,454 
1,090,096 

15,670.130 
14,794,160 

535,315 
729.975 

04,866,500 
7,328,949 


£6,740,000 
5 700,000 


1897 


Exports of textile machinery to the United States: 

1896 


476.000 


1897 


294,000 


Exports for the six months 1897 and 1898: 

1897 


3,220,000 


1898 


3,040.000 


Exports to the United States for the six months 1897 and 1898: 

1897 


110,000 


1898 


150,000 


Imports of machinery from the United States: 


a 1,000, 000 


1897 


1,506.000 







a The separate amonnt was not specified, but was included in manufactures of iron and steel 
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I heard great praise of the excellence of the American machines 
from those who imported them to replace the English. 

THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 

The progress of the ship canal is very slow, and great complaint is 
made of the action of the shipping rings, which check it. These peo- 
ple can not see that after the excessively low rates for years, there 
must be naturally a reaction of high freights. The complaint is made 
that it gives to foreign competitors an advantage over England, as the 
following rates show: 

Cotton goods, freight from Liverpool to China and Japan, $12.71 
(50s. 3d.) per ton; cotton goods, freight from Hamburg or New York 
to China and Japan, $6.08 (25s.) per ton. 

William F. Grinnell, Consul. 

Manchester, November 2 y 1898. 



EXPORTS IN DECEMBER, 1898. 

The following table shows the character and value of declared 
exports from the consular district of Manchester to the United States 
(including Manila, Porto Rico, and Cuba) during the. month of Decem- 
ber, 1898; the corresponding month of 1897 is also exhibited for com- 
parison: 



Article. 



December, 1898. 



December, 1897. 



Buttons 

Card clothing 

Carpets and rugs 

Cattle hair ana other hair 

Colors, dyestnffs, and chemicals — 
Cotton and worsted and worsted 

staffs 

Cotton piece goods 

Cotton velvets, fustians, etc 

Cotton velvet skirt bindings 

Cotton yarn and thread 

Curtains, laces, etc 

Damasks, etc 

Earthenware, china ware, etc 

Elastic web, cord, India rubber, etc. 

Handkerchiefs 

Husiery 

Iron, steel, etc... 

Leather and hides 

Linens 

Machinery 



Mahogany logs, oak logs, etc 

Miscellaneous 

Paper, paper hangings, etc 

Quilts .„!?. : 

Bags, paper stock, etc 

Shawls, etc 

Silk and silk and cotton piece goods. 

Silk noils and waste 

Silk yarn 

Tape, braid, etc 

Towels 

Waterproof garments and cloth. . . . 
Wool felt, blanketing, lapping, etc. . 

Worsted yarn 

Yarn (other) 



Total . 



£ s. d. 

22 1 8 
2,178 19 
2,544 15 10 

37 7 7 
9,440 15 3 

4,061 7 9 
65,527 2 6 
21,220 15 6 



11,209 6 8 

10,091 18 1 

18,719 13 9 

28 6 10 

1,989 1 1 

2,634 3 9 

915 11 

1,874 18 9 

9,911 2 2 

21,047 18 7 

18,604 10 



473 10 6 

1,192 19 5 

435 12 6 

3,722 3 5 

92 17 

2,760 9 4 



5,013 18 8 

1,345 2 6 

3,782 2 8 

16 19 3 

687 10 6 

3 8 3 

106 6 9 



221,641 11 10 



Dollars. 

107 
10,603 
12,884 

182 
45,943 

19,765 
318,889 
108,271 



54,550 

49,111 

91,099 

138 

9,436 

12,819 

4,458 

9,124 

48,282 

102,429 

90,537 



2,804 
5,805 
2,120 

18,116 
462 

13,484 



24,400 

6,546 

18,016 

88 

3,346 

17 

517 



£ ». d. 

11 6 

178 14 9 

1,788 8 6 

149 6 10 

15,686 12 5 

4,898 17 9 

51,433 6 11 

17,223 6 9 

31 6 8 

9,706 7 1 



15,968 5 
10,986 11 



4,154 
910 
1,095 
5,225 
14,588 
8,931 
234 
3,292 
2,445 
1,107 
4,180 


1,216 

2 
2,217 
1.897 
8,093 



10 
16 6 
18 10 
18 8 

11 1 
3 11 

11 4 
10 
8 11 
5 

10 4 

12 6 
16 

11 9 
15 
14 5 
18 6 

4 



1,354 6 5 

207 2 

41 11 4 



1,078,228 



186,283 3 4 



Dollars. 

55 

870 

8,678 

727 

76,889 

28,816 
260,299 
88,817 
152 
47,281 
77,709 
58,466 



9,896 
20,219 

4,488 

5,882 
25,480 
70,998 
43,465 

1,189 
16,028 
11,900 

5,890 

20,845 

4 

5,920 

13 

10,793 

9,236 
15,052 



6,591 

1,008 
202 



906,448 



Manchester, January S y 1899. 



William P. Grinnell, Consul. 
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KEWCASTIiE-UPON-TYXE. 1 

The following tables show the imports from the United States into 
the river Tyne: 

.^.. 18OT, July 1, 1896, Jan.1 

Article, j to Dec ZL , to June 3a 

Wheat quarters.. 

Malse do... . 

Flour and meal tons-. 

Cattle head.. 

Bacon and pork tons.. 

Beef do.... 

Cheese do — 

Lard do — 

Preserved meats do — 

Oils, mineral do — 

Deals, battens, and boards loads.. 

8tayesand headings do — 

Square and other timbers do — 



147,044 


109,544 


50,229 


SS.4M 


923* 


2.614* 


1,061 


M0 


330| 


« 


178 


174* 


198* 


»6* 


50S* 


585* 


177 


187 


i2,ag 


9 -5£* 


923 

25 

20.184 


9*i 


—...-._.. 



Miscellaneous goods imported from the United States into the river Tgne from 
July 1 to December 31, 1897. 

Box and bale goods packages.. 3 

Cotton, linen, wool, and jute goods 'tons.. 47.9 

Soap do 8.15 

Chemicals do 16.17 

Dry fruits do 1.7 

Glucose do 288.6 

Tobacco cwt_. 1 

Drysalters' stores 'tons.. 44.1 

Barley quarters.. 3,579 

Beans do.... 2,303 

Oats do.... 19,075 

Pease do 800 

Cotton and linseed cake *tons.. 451.13 

Bran, boxings, husk meal, etc do 121.11 

Cotton and linseed meal do 547.3 

Glass do.... 2.17 

Iron castings do 14 

Forcings and other ironwork do 56.7 

Machinery do 158.15 

Scrap iron do 7.10 

Steel plates do 1 

Steel castings do 71.5 

Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen do 54.2 

Pig lead do.... 750 

Lead colors and litharge do 7.10 

Ocher do 22.3 

Phosphates do 7,735.8 

Copper, copper ore, and copper precipitate do 2.3 

Manganese and ore do 229.5 

Stones cwt. 4 

Slates 'tons.. 587.6 

Oil (other) do.... 8.16 

Turpentine, varnish, and putty ., do 1.14 

Paper do 50.4 

Sundries do 86.5 

Corks and cork wood do 2.10 

Hemp do 15.18 

Resin.. do 886.13 

Empties number.. 8,713 

Furniture packages.. 2 

Joinery and turned wood *tons.. 422 

Wood pulp do 33.4 

Sugar do 3.6 

Pianos and organs number.. 11 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
9 Expressed in tons and hundredweight 
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Miscellaneous goods imported from the United States into the river Tyne from 
January 1 to June SO, 1898. 

Glucose 1 tons_. 166.15 

Drysalters' stores do 66.11 

Oats quarters. . 30,827 

Forcings and other ironwork 1 tons_. 59.19 

Machinery do 89.1 

Ferromanganese and spiegeleisen do 29.17 

Antimony and ore do 26.4 

Slates do.... 483.9 

Oil (other) do.... 13.2 

Paper ...do.... 74.12 

Butter do 1.15 

Sundries do 56.10 

Eesin do.... 2,140.19 

Empties number.^ 2,015 

Copper, copper ore, and copper precipitate ^ns.. 192.5 

Joinery and turned wood do 103.10 

Iron castings do 4.5 

Pit props loads.. 1,300 

Cotton and linseed meal ^ons.. 497.15 

Turpentine, varnish, and putty do 1 

Glass cwt._ 12 

Steel castings./ 1 tons.. 4.6 

Manganese and manganese ore do 132.13 

Beans quarters.. 87 

Pease do 133 

Chemicals Uons.. 14.14 

Cotton and linseed cake do 602.11 

Ocher do.... 18.1 

Bones cwt.. 2 

Hides, leather, and skios _ do 1 

Hair ^ns.. 1 

Cotton, canvas, linen, and wool goods do 76.5 

These tables do not by any means show the entire amount of 
goods imported from the United States into this district, as large 
quantities come from the importing centers of Liverpool, London, 
and Glasgow. 

THE COAL TRADE. 

The prosperity in the northern coal trade, referred to in my last 
annual report, has continued, and has been considerably increased by 
the Welsh miners' strike, only recently ended. 

The large and virgin coal field running down the Durham coast 
from Seaham Harbor to Hartlepool is being prospected, and at least 
one large colliery will shortly be opened. This coal field is computed 
by experts to contain something like 400,000,000 tons of good workable 
coal. 

Coal and coke shipped from the Tyne to various parts. 





1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


Coal 


Tons. 
11,853,133 
302,852 


Tons. 
11,011,110 
310,583 


Tons. 
11,535,171 
309,404 


Tons. 
12,665,805 
459,125 


Coke 





THE ENGINEERING TRADE. 



The activity in the engineering trade here can best be shown by 
referring to the dividends recently paid by two of the great shipbuild- 
ing and engineering firms. Sir W. 6. Armstrong, Whitworth <fc Co.'s 



1 Expressed in tons and hundredweight. 
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last dividend, declared a few days ago, was equal to 15 per cent, and 
the £1 shares stand at £3 lis. The Palmer Shipbuilding and Iron 
Company, Limited, which, through trade depression and other causes, 
was a few years ago in a state of bankruptcy, has, through new man- 
agement and better times, been able to do what had not been done for 
years — declare a dividend on the ordinary shares, after clearing off 
incumbrances. 

The new works at Wallsend, which are being built for Parson's 
Steam Turbine Company, are about finished, and will give employ- 
ment to some hundreds of workmen. This company has already 
received orders for torpedo-boat destroyers from both the British 
Admiralty and foreign governments, and work on these vessels and 
their machinery has now commenced. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The following table shows the output of the six shipbuilding cen- 
ters on the northeast coast for 1896-97. 



Tyne 

Wear (Sunderland ) 
Tees (Mlddleebro) . 

Hartlepool* 

Myth 

Whitby 

Total 




Decrease, 113,697 tons (owing to the engineers' strike). I think, 
however, an increase will be shown when the returns for this year are 
published. Labor disputes, not only in the shipbuilding and engi- 
neering trades, but in all other trades in the North, have so far been 
happily avoided. 

SHIPPING TRADE. 

There are at present no steamers recorded by the harbor authori- 
ties as being laid up in the river Tyne, and it is twelve years since 
such a state of things prevailed here. 

There is a general increase in freights over the rates that prevailed 
a year ago, as the following quotations will show: 



1897. 1888. 



Tyne to Swinemnnde (coal) ton. 

Tyne to Genoa (coal) do — 

New York to Cork, orders (grain) quarter.. 

Bilboa to Tyne (iron ore) ton.. 

Savannah to Bremen registered ton.. 

Odessa homeward (grain) ton.. 



fl.15 
1.61 
.88 
1.52 
9.18 
2.86 



|L46 
1.85 
.91 
1.46 
9.W 



I regret to mention, however, that no ship carrying the American 
Hag visited any of the northeast ports during last year. 



HARBOR FACILITIES. 



In consequence of the importance of the Tyne, the war office has 
taken measures to protect the entrance, and the old light-house at 
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Tynemouth was found to be very much in the way. Two years ago, 
the building of a new light-house was commenced on St. Marys Island, 
at Curry Point, Northumberland, about 4 miles north of Tynemouth. 
It was formally inaugurated on August 31 last. The intensity of the 
beam is 121,500 candles in thick weather and 81,000 in clear weather. 
It gives two flashes in quick succession every twenty seconds, and is 
visible in clear weather at a distance of 17 miles. This will probably 
shortly be altered, and longer flashes will be given, as there have 
been complaints that the present flashes are too short. 

There is a proposed scheme before the River Tyne commissioners 
for the construction of a huge graving dock, with an entrance of 85 
feet width, length of 600 to 700 feet, and depth of at least 28 feet of 
water at ordinary spring tides. 

BJLYTH. 

The adjoining port of Blyth, Northumberland, is situated about 14 
miles northeast from Newcastle. Since the establishment of the Blyth 
harbor commission its development and extension, maritime and com- 
mercial, have been marvelous. A week or two ago, over 72,000 tons of 
coal were exported in one week. The report of twenty years ago 
states that the coal shipped for the half year amounted to only 91,000 
and odd tons. Blyth now possesses one of the largest dry docks on 
the northeast coast, and, with the building of new docks and coaling 
staiths and other harbor improvements, bids fair to become one of the 
principal northeast ports for shipping coal. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL. 

This port is situated about 35 miles southeast from Newcastle. Its 
greatest industry is shipbuilding. There are three firms engaged in 
this industry — Messrs. William Gray <fc Co. , Limited ; Messrs. Furness, 
Withy <fc Co., Limited; and Messrs. Irvine <fc Co. The outturn last 
year (1897) was 63,697 tons, against 83,299 tons in 1896— all steamers, 
and all for trade purposes. The decreased output is accounted for by 
the engineers' strike, which lasted seven months. 

A good proportion of this tonnage was for foreign account, and sev- 
eral large cargo boats, but with passenger accommodation, were built 
by Messrs. Furness, Withy <fc Co., Limited, for their regular American 
business (under the British flag, however) from Boston and New York 
to London, etc. The shipbuilding industry and the Marine Engine 
Works employ about 10,750 hands and cause a distribution of £16,650 
in wages every week. 

The following tables give the imports and exports and number of 
vessels cleared during 1897 at this port: 

Imports- 
Timber...^ lo*ds._ 473,359 

Grain — quarters. _ 31,359 

General cargo tons. . 54, 847 

Iron ore . do... 141,831 

Horses *. 35 

Exports- 
Coal and coke tons. . 1, 213, 605 

Merchandise do. . . 116, 634 

Vessels cleared (sailing and steam) — 

Number 6,236 

Registered tonnage - 1,447,963 

C R 98— VOL 2 49 
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The following are the figures up to June 30 of this year: 

Imports — 

Timber loads.. 128, 77« 

Grain quarters.. 9,086 

General goods tons.. 27, OW 

Iron ore do... 130,117 

Exports- 
Coal and coke do... 582,181 

Merchandise do... 85,210 

Vessels cleared (sailing and steam)— 

Number 2,765 

Registered tonnage 701,161 

Timber is the most important of the import trades, but the greater 
portion of the sawn wood comes from the Baltic. There are, however, 
a few good cargoes of pitch pine imported from Pensacola, and now, 
spruce deals from the Canadian ports are also coming in. This is 
likely to develop to a still greater extent in future, owing to cheap 
steamer freights. Most of the wood imported is used for building 
purposes, but there is a large quantity used for mining and paper 
works. There are several saw and wood- working mills, which employ 
a considerable number of hands. 

This place, having a population engaged in industrial pursuits, is 
necessarily a large consumer of provisions, and although there is not 
much direct business between America and this port, there is always 
a good demand and market for United States produce of all sorts. 
Such goods reach here by rail from the distributing centers of London, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Hul, etc. 

Salt was discovered in this neighborhood a few years ago, and is 
pumped to the surface as brine, which is then evaporated, and after 
preparation shipped to India and the Baltic. The production last 
year was 37,000 tons. There are two cement manufactories here, pro- 
ducing 58,000 tons annually, but not much is exported, the home trade 
being able to consume the whole quantity manufactured. 

In connection with the shipbuilding industry, there are large rolling 
mills, which last year manufactured about 140,000 tons of iron and 
steel plates. 

There is a very large import trade in eggs, which come chiefly from 
Riga in whole steamer cargoes at a time. These are pickled here and 
stored until the winter season, when prices are higher, thus securing 
a good profit. 

The wood-pulp works make about 3,000 tons of paper yearly out of 
wood imported from the Baltic. 

A number of ready-made door and window frames are imported 
from Sweden, and there might be a good market for the same article 
of American manufacture if they can be delivered here at the same 
cost as the Swedish. 

SEAHAM HARBOR. 

This is a small port about 5 miles south from Sunderland. It con- 
sists of two small docks, having a depth at high tide of 17 feet, used 
solely for the shipment of coal. A very important private bill, pro- 
moted by the Marquis of Londonderry, has recently become law, and 
a powerful company has been formed with the object of reconstruct- 
ing these docks, which will have a depth of 26 feet at high tide, and 
will admit steam vessels of the largest class. This will place the port 
on equal trading conditions with other ports on the northeast coast, 
and it will possibly prove a serious competitor to Sunderland. The 
capital of the new company is stated to be £2,000,000. The scheme is 
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of a gigantic and important character, and is exciting the greatest 
interest among commercial men at the northeastern ports, whose 
business interests are connected with collieries, steam vessels, and 
docks. The construction of the new works will, it is thought, occupy 
about five years, and it is predicted that in the near future, Seaham 
Harbor will be in a position to ship from 150,000 to 200,000 tons a 
month, the present export being something like a quarter of this 
figure. The company will also establish collieries in the neighbor- 
hood, to work the great coal field lying between the Northeastern Rail- 
way and the sea. 

SUNDERLAND. 

There is very little direct trade between the United States and Sun- 
derland, and an examination of the state of affairs which obtains at 
present can not but convince me that there must be an opening for a 
largely increased traffic in this direction. It is, in fact, nothing short 
of remarkable that there should be so little real connection between 
America and the Wear, and that the merchants of the latter place 
should remain content to obtain their goods second-hand from the 
neighboring Tyne, or even from some much more distant river. With 
respect to the imports, it may be said that the grain and provisions 
for the north of England go to the Tyne or to the Humber. A few 
grain cargoes, it is true, are brought to Sunderland, but the total 
imports of grain into the port for last year reached only 139,446 quar- 
ters, this quantity being a falling off from that of previous years. 
Taking the two years prior to this, we find that in 1896, the amount 
was 175,776 quarters, while in 1895 it was 229,433 quarters. 

Many of the steamers which come to the Tyne are chartered for full 
cargoes of wheat and maize from American ports, and these are dis- 
tributed throughout the district. The two principal firms in Sunder- 
land which have steam mills are Messrs. Richardson and Messrs. 
Robson. There is, so far as can be ascertained, no reason why Sun- 
derland should not be as good a grain center as Newcastle, for the 
facilities for obtaining return cargoes there are as great as those on 
the Tyne. What seems to be lacking is a sufficient number of firms 
willing to bring full cargoes, the enterprise in this connection being 
much less than that on the Tyne. A considerable quantity of grain 
for the district is brought to Hull, and that place and Newcastle are 
recognized as being much more adapted for grain centers than is Sun- 
derland. On the Wear the local millers have facilities for grinding 
from 4,000 to 5,000 quarters per week. The well-known qualities of 
both American winter and spring wheat have earned for them a high 
repute among millers, and they would undoubtedly be used much more 
extensively if the price would permit, and if there were the requisite 
facilities. Lately, considerable quantities of the new crop of Ameri- 
can red winter wheat have been imported into Liverpool and thence 
distributed over the country. There is no difficulty in bringing grain 
direct to Sunderland so far as railing rates are concerned, for cargoes 
can be just as easily and cheaply distributed from Sunderland as from 
Newcastle. 

The largest port for the import of grain is Liverpool, this being due 
to the number of its liners and to its facilities for distribution. Hull 
comes next. At Sunderland, there is a market on Saturdays for the 
sale of local farmers' produce. 

As for the provision trade, the shipments for the district are sent to 
the Tyne and other places, whence they are railed to Sunderland. 
The reason why there is no direct importation of produce is to be 
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mainly found in the fact that vessels bring part cargoes, and because 
the wholesale dealers do their buying on the Tyne. Merchants find it 
cheaper to purchase on the Tyne, where the greater portions of car- 
goes are discharged, but the time will doubtless come when there will 
be a direct trade; in fact, the running of a line between the northern 
ports of America and Sunderland is already contemplated. It may 
be mentioned that at the present time, several firms trade with their 
steamers between the United States and Continental and English 
pprts. 

The importation of timber during 1897 reached 89,326 loads, this 
being the largest quantity for fifteen years. The shipments are from 
Canada, the Gulf of Mexico, and Pensacola. There has been a large 
importation of pitch pine from Canada, for shipbuilding purposes, 
and for the railway companies' uses. 

During the past year, steamers have been built on the Wear for 
American firms. Messrs. J. L. Thompson & Sons have built steam- 
ers for Messrs. T. Hogan & Sons, New York. 

Carpets, it may be mentioned, are exported to the United States 
from Durham. 

The great question, however, is as to the best means to be employed 
for increasing the direct traffic between the United States and Sun- 
derland. It is, of course, obvious that no merchant would buy in 
Newcastle if he could be supplied at as cheap a rate from his own 
port. An enormous quantity of provisions is annually brought into 
Sunderland, and there is no doubt that there is plenty of room for a 
sound direct trade. The wonder is that local enterprise has not yet 
succeeded in solving the matter. But perhaps, the enterprise will 
have to be supplied from the outside; that is, by those who desire to 
send their produce to the port. 

CARLISLE. 

The trade of the district of which Carlisle is the center, was 
remarkably good during the first half of 1898, and all through the 
coal and iron districts of Cumberland, there were numerous indica- 
tions that those who were best qualified to judge believed the pros- 
pects for the immediate future to be unusually bright. In the 
absence of official statistics, it is, of course, impossible to state in 
figures what increase there has been in the volume of trade of the 
district as compared with recent years. The declared exports to the 
United States during the last year, it is true, show a decrease of 
$14, 815 as against the previous year. The railway traffic may be taken 
as a fair index, and the fact that no fewer than three of the local 
railway companies were in a position at the end of the half year to 
distribute larger dividends than at the corresponding period of last 
year, must be regarded as affording proof that there has been an 
appreciable increase in the volume of trade. Not less significant is 
the fact that the receipts of the harbors on the Cumberland coast 
during the half year have been unusually large, so much so that the 
harbor authorities of Maryport and Whitehaven have been in a 
position to pay off some of the arrears of interest on certain bonds. 
It is also noteworthy that during the half year, a bill was promoted 
in Parliament for the construction of a new deep-water dock at 
Workington, to meet the growing requirements of the iron-masters of 
that town and neighborhood. Although the scheme was withdrawn 
for the time being, it is again being taken up, and it seems highly 
probable that before the end of next year, some progress will have 
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been made in carrying out a work which can not fail, when 
accomplished, to induce a great development of the iron trade of 
Workington and its immediate neighborhood. In this connection it 
should also be mentioned, as an indication of the future prospects of 
trade, that during the half year, the London and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company has promoted and carried through Parliament a bill to 
empower the construction of important new works, in the Shap dis- 
trict to the southward of Carlisle. 

These works include the making of a long tunnel and an extreme 
deviation in the line. As the existing line is to be maintained, the 
result will practically be that the traffic between Lancaster and Car- 
lisle and the north will be carried over four sets of rails for some por- 
tion of the district. The construction of the tunnel and the other 
works must involve a very large expenditure, but it may be assumed 
that the directors of the London and Northwestern Railway, who have 
their fingers on the pulse of trade, believe that there will be such an 
increase in the industries of the district served by their line that the 
expenditure will be fully warranted by the returns. 

On the other hand, while the iron trade of Cumberland has been 
brisk, and one important company has been able for the first time for 
some years to pay a dividend to its ordinary shareholders, there are 
one or two circumstances which have given the Cumberland ironmas- 
ters much concern. One of these is the diminution in the supply of 
the local hematite iron ore, on which the position of the district is so 
largely dependent. In the opinion of competent authorities, large 
deposits of iron ore will be found at a greater depth than has ever 
been done, and boring operations are now being carried on in various 
places; but still, the present scarcity in the supply of local ore has 
given rise to many misgivings as to the future prospects. Another 
circumstance which has caused somewhat gloomy foreboding in va- 
rious quarters is the fact that large orders for steel rails, which were 
formerly given to Workington manufacturers, have been diverted 
to America. It was recently stated, on what appeared to be good 
authority, that a large order for steel rails for an English railway 
was being filled by an iron and steel company in Pennsylvania. It 
is alleged that coke in the United States is 6s. per ton cheaper than 
in Workington, that iron ore is 7s. per ton cheaper, and the cost of 
shipment from America to England is little more than the carriage 
from Workington to Liverpool. 

During the past half-year, the coal trade of this district has been 
good, although prices have not come quite up to the expectations of 
coal owners. 

There has been, happily, no wages dispute of any magnitude 
between the coal owners and the colliers, and there is every prospect 
that the present good relations between masters and men will be 
maintained for some time to come. During the half-year, the atten- 
tion of both was a good deal occupied by the probable effects of the 
workmen's compensation act, which was to come into operation on the 
1st of July. There were fears on the part of the masters that the 
payment of compensation claims under the new act would prove a 
new and grievous burden upon the coal trade; but, on the other hand, 
it was felt that if the claims became a burden, the consumer would in 
the end have to pay a considerable share. In order to avoid litiga- 
tion, coal owners and colliers agreed to form a joint committee to deal 
with all claims arising under the act. It is yet too soon to be able to 
state definitely to what degree the operation of the act will be a bur- 
den upon the coal trade, but so far, the number of claims dealt with 
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has been comparatively few, and there have been only one or two 
fatal cases. 

The textile manufacture of Cumberland is now confined almost 
entirely to Carlisle. Although the hands employed are fewer than 
was the case a year or two ago, the mills have generally been kept 
going, but it is evident that it becomes increasingly difficult to carry 
on cotton manufacture successfully away from the great manufactur- 
ing center, Lancashire. 

The building trades have been kept fairly busy, and in a number 
of cases, the masters readily acceded to requests for an advance of 
wages. 

During the first half of 1898, the agricultural prospects were much 
brighter than they were for some years previous. The crops have 
generally proved remarkably good and have been safely housed. 

To sum up, it may be said that trade in the north of England was 
flourishing during the first half of 1898, and that the outlook con- 
tinues very promising. 

Horace W. Metcalf, Consul. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, September 80, 1898. 



PLYMOUTH.' 

The general trade of this port, like that of the country at large, is 
slowly declining. This fact is universally recognized. "The board 
of trade report," says a Plymouth journalist, "is melancholy reading, 
and the effect produced on the mind is astonishment, not that we are 
losing ground, but that we have any trade left at all." 

In a memorandum of the opinions of Her Majesty's diplomatic and 
consular officers, just issued, 2 on English trade methods abroad as 
compared with the methods of her commercial rivals, several reasons 
are given which demonstrate the cause of this shrinkage. I recite 
some of them in order that our merchants at home may profit by the 
experience of others. It is complained that British merchants will 
sell only their own particular makes and will not mold their goods to 
the liking of customers, whereas the Germans and other foreigners 
sell a presentable article, perhaps inferior in intrinsic value, at a 
much lower figure, which is preferred. On this point, the British 
consul-general at Frankfort says: 

The German business man, in small or great matters, meets the desire of his 
business friends. He makes the shape or color or packing of the goods all in 
accordance with the wishes of his customers, even when he is convinced that other 
shapes, colors, or packing would be better. He never tries to impose his own 
judgment on buyers. He is satisfied if he can meet the wishes of his customers 
and can retain their patronage. 

This wise discretion is of course rewarded by an increasing flow of 
orders. It is further complained that English merchants are unwilling 
to grant favorable credit facilities to new customers, and British con- 
suls in Germany concur in the opinion that it is by adopting an oppo- 
site policy, that the Germans have of late largely increased their trade. 

As I believe that Germany is to be our greatest rival in the fields of 
commerce, I feel that I can not too strongly urge upon our home 
manufacturers and merchants the expediency of imitating them in 
these matters. United States consuls are ever ready and pleased to 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1808. 

* See ♦« Competition with British Trade," Consular Reports No. 219, December, 
1898; Advance Sheets No. 260, October 29. 
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furnish our manufacturers and merchants with detailed particulars, 
regarding the make and peculiarities of any line of goods sold in a 
foreign market. 

The fatuous course of flooding consulates with elaborate and artis- 
tic catalogues should be discouraged. The recipients invariably 
demand samples, which, whenever the nature of the goods permits, 
should be forwarded. The price of goods should be quoted whenever 
possible at the place of final delivery, and in English money. Mer- 
chants should, moreover, be content with a small order at first, for a 
small shipment of goods consigned for sale is often the foundation of 
a good trade in a foreign market. 

Large quantities of American goods are sold in Devon and Cornwall, 
being shipped here indirectly through London, Liverpool, and Bristol. 
But the commission of the several agents through whose hands the 
shipments pass, and the exorbitant rates charged by English railroads 
make these goods rather expensive to the retailer, and, by reason of 
the higher percentage of profits demanded by English shopkeepers, 
doubly so to the final purchaser. 

NAVIGATION. 

From January 1 to June 30, 97 vessels engaged in foreign trade 
called at this port with cargoes. Of this number, 46 were British, 30 
Norwegian, 8 Danish, 5 Swedish, 2 German, 2 French, 1 American, 1 
Russian, 1 Italian, and 1 Spanish. They brought the following car- 
goes: Seven of wheat, 7£ of maize, 7£ of barley, 3 of oats, 4 of miner- 
als, 2 of bones, 3 of nitrate, 3 of phosphate, 24 of timber, 16 of stone, 
1 of marble, 3 of slates, 2 of oil, 1 of valonia, 2 of oil cake, 2 of olive 
oil, 4 of ice, 3 of hemp, and 2 general cargo. 

The coasting trade during the six months was very dull, owing 
largely, it is claimed, to the South Wales coal strike. 

Dredging and blasting on a large and modern scale has been con- 
ducted steadily, day and night, by Government contractors in the 
Hamoaze. This naval harbor is rapidly being extended up the river 
Tamar. Considerable dredging and blasting has also been done in 
Sutton Harbor, and a new wharf is being constructed by the harbor 
company. The gigantic scheme for the development of the Cattwater 
has been, through the influence of the Admiralty, defeated in Parlia- 
ment. The failure of this project was a severe blow to the commer- 
cial interests of the port. I append the following statement of port 
regulations, lights, etc. : 

LIGHTS— SOUTH COAST OP ENGLAND— NAME, POSITION, DISTANCE VISIBLE, AND 

REMARKS. 

Penzance, south pier head, outer part, eastern extension, latitude 50° 7' north, 
longitude 5° 31' west. One fixed light, visible 10 miles; red between W. by N. i N., 
and N.. on other bearings white; when less than 15 feet water at pier head the 
light shows green instead of red; a ball by day at same depth. 

Wolf, on the rock, latitude 49° 56' 48" north, longitude 5* 48' 27' west. One rev- 
olution every half minute. Alternate red and white. Visible 16 miles. In fog, a 
bell is sounded in quick succession every quarter of a minute. 

Lizard, on the Cliff, E., latitude 49° 57' 39" north, longitude 5 3 12' 6' west. Two 
fixed lights, visible 21 miles. Lights in line lead 3} mileo south of the Manacle 
and Wolf Rock. A fog trumpet gives two blasts every two minutes in quick suc- 
cession; high note and low note. 

Falmouth, St. Anthonys Point, latitude 50° 8' north, longitude ol west. Two 
lights, 1 revolving every 20 seconds, visible 13 miles. A fixed light to clear Man- 
acle Bocks below revolving light; it is seen only between NNE. J E. and N. by E.; 
in sight leads two cables eastward of the rocks and buoy. A bell every 15 seconds 
in quick succession in fog. Ends of breakwaters, 2 fixed green lights. Visible 3 
miles. 
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Fowey, 1 occulting, white— 20 seconds light, 5 seconds dark, visible 8 miles. 
Harbor light. The Gribben beacon, near Fowey, is painted with red and white 
horizontal bands, 250 feet high. 

Eddystone, on the rock, latitude 50° 10' 49' north, longitude 4° 15' 53' west. A 
powerful white double-flashing half-minute light, showing two successive flashes of 
about 2\ seconds* duration, divided by an eclipse of about 4 seconds, the second flash 
followed by an eclipse of about 21 seconds. Visible all round the horizon, and 
should be seen 17 £ miles in clear weather. A fixed white subsidiary light is shown 
from a window in the light-house below the flashing light to mark the. Hand 
Deeps, extending over a sector of 16° from S. 32° E. to S. 48 E. An explosive fog 
signal during thick or foggy weather will give one report, similar to that of a gun, 
every five minutes. 

Plymouth, on west end of breakwater, latitude 50" 20' 2* north, longitude 4° 9 27* 
west. Two fixed lights, visible 9 miles. White from W.by N.± N. through N. 
and E. to S W. i W., toward Melampus Buoy. The light suddenly disappears for 
H seconds every half minute. A tall is sounded four times a minute in fog. 
West end of Mount Batten breakwater. One occulating light, white, every 5 
seconds. 

Plymouth, west of Barbican nier head, latitude 50° 20' north, longitude 4" T 
west. One fixed light, white, visible 6 miles. Millbay, end of east pier, one fixed 
light, red. End of west pier, two fixed lights, red; also green light on pontoon 
pier. Mount Wise Landing, one fixed light, red. 

Bearing* and distances from various headlands in tlie English Channel. 



Name of place. 



Magnetic 
bearings. 



Eddystone light, to- 
st. Anthony Point light 

RameHeaa 

Breakwater light 

Prawle Point 

Casqnets light 

Hanois light 

Start light to- 

Portland Bill (extreme) 

St. Catherine light 

Beach y Head (extreme) 

Casquets light 

Hanoia light 

Berry Head to— 

Hopes Nose 

Beer Head 

Portland Bill (extreme) 

Pranl Point (latitude, 60° 12' N.; longitude, 3° 48' W.; high water, 5h. 
30m.; spring tide, 80 feet; neap tide, 12 feet) to— 

St. Anns fight, Falmouth 

Eddystone light 

Dedman Point 

Fowey Harbor entrance 

Looe Harbor 

Plymouth Harbor, 2 miles off „- 

BoultHead 

Eddystone light (latitude. 60° 10' 64* N.; longitude 4° 15' 63* W.; high 
water, 5h. 15m.; spring tide, 18 feet; neap tide, 12 feet) to— 

The Lizard lights 

St. Anns light, Falmouth 

Dedman Point 

Fowey 

Looe 

RameHeai 

Plymouth light-house 

BoultHead 

Praul Point 

The Lizard (latitude. 49° 57' 40" N.; longitude, 5° 12' 16* W.; high 
water, 4h. 65m.; spring tide, 18 feet; neap tide, 12 feet) to— 

RameHead 

Eddystone light 

Start Point light 

Caskets light 

Guernsey, SW. end 



Sept isles light. 
Isle of Bass light . 
Ushant light . 



St. Agnes light, Scilly . 
WolfRock . 



Seven Stones light ship . 

Runnelstone Buoy 

Penzance Harbor 



W. by N. * N. 
NE. by N. 

NE. 

E. by S. J 8. 

SE. i E. 

8E. by S. 

East. 

E. IS. 

E. JS. 

SE.JS. 

S. by E. i E. 



NNE. 

NE.byE.iE. 

E. 18. 

WNW. 4 W. 

WNW.J.W. 

WNW. 
NW. by W. 
NW.JW. 

NW. 
NW. J W. 



W.*N. 
WNW.fW. 
NW.byW.*W 

NW.byN. 
N.byW.iW 

NE.fN 

NE*N. 
E. by S. i S. 

ESE. * E 



E. *N. 
E.|S. 
E.f 8. 
8E. by E. 
SE. i E. 

SSE. 

S. by_E. 

SSW. 

WNW. i W. 

WNW. i W. 

NW. by W. 

NW. by W. 

NNW. 



Distance, 

nautical 

miles 



20 
!* 
1U 
21 

7!* 



44 

153 
57 

&> 



31 
22* 

39 



50 

as 

30 
18 

2* 



38 
30 
21 
18 
13 

i? 

18 
2»H 



44 

38 
62 
108 
102 
9 
84 
89 

s* 

23 
34 
18 
16 
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# PLYMOUTH SOUND AND APPROACHES. 

Uniform buoyage. — Alterations in the buoyage of Plymouth Sound, with its 
approaches, have been effected in accordance with the unform system of buoyage, 
1888. In carrying this out, the colors adopted for the western channel into the 
sound, and hence to Hamoaze, are red and red and white as far as the Rubble 
Bank, and those for the eastern channel, black and black and white as far as the 
Mallard Shoal: the conical buoys, of whatever single color, are starboard hand 
buoys; the can buoys, which are either checkered red and white or checkered 
black and white, being port hand buoys: Draystone, can, red and white checkered; 
Queen's Grounds, can, red and white checkered; Mew Grounds, can, red and 
white checkered; Melampus, can, red and white checkered; Asia, can, red and 
white checkered; Northwest Drakes Island, can, red and white checkered; Cremyll 
Shoal, can, red and white checkered; Knap, conical, red, surmounted by staff 
and globe; Panther, conical, red; South Winter, spherical, red and white hori- 
zontal stripes, with staff and diamond; Northwest winter, spherical, red and white 
horizontal stripes, with staff and triangle; Vanguard, conical, red; Rubble Bank, 
conical, red; West Tinker, conical, red: East Tinker, can, black and white 
checkered; Fairway, No. 1, can, black and white checkered; Fairway, No. 2, can, 
black and white checkered; Mewstone Ledge, conical, black; East Channel, No. 1, 
conical, black; Blast Channel, No. 2, conical, black; Duke Rock, conical, black; 
Mallard Shoal, conical, black; Northeast Winter, can, black and white checkered. 

Bridge buoys have been altered to can buoys, the colors remaining as before — 
southern, red; northern, white. 

Panther Buoy has been moved 150 yards W. \ N., to a position at the north 
extreme of the Panther Shoal. It now lies in 7 fathoms at low-water spring tides, 
with following marks, bearings, and distance: Roman Catholic Church, Stone- 
house, shut in with Breakwater light-house NNE. f E., Bovisand Bay beacon 
in line with southeastern extreme of Breakwater, E. by S. i S., distant \\ miles. 

Shagstone beacon.— A beacon has been erected on the Shagstone, east side of 
entrance to Plymouth Sound. The beacon, about 21 feet high ana 9 feet in 
diameter at the base, is conical in shape, constructed of open ironwork, and sur- 
mounted by a globular top, the whole painted black. 

REGULATIONS. 

The following regulations for facilitating the navigation of the waters of the 
dockyard port of Plymouth, contained in the second schedule to an order in coun- 
cil made on May 19, 1885, went into effect on August 20, 1885. 

Limits of dockyard, port of Plymouth.— On the south, a line drawn across the 
entrance of Plymouth Sound, from Penlee Point on the west to the Shagstone on 
the east; and all the waters of the sound and Hamoaze, including Devonport; and 
all the bays, creeks, lakes, ports, and rivers as far as the tide flows within, or to 
the northward of, the above-mentioned lines. 

Limits of Plymouth Sound. — Plymouth Sound shall be considered to be all that 
portion of the dockyard port of Plymouth lying to southward and eastward of a 
line joining Devils Point and Wilderness Point at the entrance of Hamoaze; south- 
ward of the line joining the heads of the two outermost piers at the entrance of 
Millbay, and southward and westward of the line joining Fishers Nose and Mount 
Batten Point at the entrance of Cattewater. 

Narrow waters of Plymouth Sound.— The narrow waters of Plymouth Sound 
shall be considered to be all that portion of Plymouth Sound lying north and west 
of a line drawn from Picklecombe Fort to Mount Batten tower. 

Light 8 for seagoing wssek.—Al\ seagoing vessels, when within the limits of the 
dockyard port of Plymouth, shall carry such lights as are prescribed by the Regu- 
lations for Preventing Collisions at Sea, as set out in the schedule annexed to an 
order in council made in pursuance of the merchant shipping act amendment act, 
1862, and dated August 11, 1884; and shall also observe the steering and sailing 
rules set forth in the above-mentioned schedule, except in so far as they are affected 
by the regulations hereinafter recited. 

Lights for small steam craft.— Steam launches and other small craft propelled by 
steam, of a length over all of, or exceeding, 85 feet, shall, between sunset and sun- 
rise, when within the limits of the dockyard port of Plymouth, carry the lights 
prescribed for seagoing steamships in the above-mentioned schedule; or shall, 
when under way, in lieu of the colored side lights, carry a single lantern amid- 
ships, with a green glass on the one side and a red glass on the other side; such 
lantern to be not less than 2 feet above the hull, and so constructed and placed 
that the green light shall show from right ahead to two points abaft the starboard 
beam; and the red light from right ahead to two points abaft the port beam, 
without being obscured by other objects in the vessel. The bright light is to be 
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not less than 2 feet above the colored light or lights, and may, when there is no 
foremast, be carried on a pole, or otherwise at the fore part of the vees3l, and at 
a height above the hull not less than the breadth of the vessel. These lights are 
to be of such a character that on a dark night, with a clear atmosphere, the 
colored lights shall be visible at least 1 mile and the bright light at least 2 miles. 

Steam launches, and all other boats propelled by steam, of a length over all of 
less than 35 feet, when under way between sunset and sunrise within the limits 
of the dockyard port of Plymouth, shall not be obliged to carry the white light, 
but shall carry the colored side lights mentioned in article 3, paragraphs B and C, 
of the above-mentioned schedule, or in lieu thereof the single lantern amidships, 
as set forth in the foregoing paragraph. 

Lights for boats at anchor. — Small fishing boats, and all other boats of every 
description, at anchor in any part of Plymouth Sound at night shall exhibit a 
white light visible all round at a distance of at least 1 mile. 

Lights for boats under way. — Small fishing boats, and all other boats, sailing 
or rowing in any part of Plymouth Sound at night shall have ready at hand a 
white light, and shall exhibit the same on approaching, or being approached by, 
any vessel or boat under way. 

Vessels to keep clear of Her Majesty's ships.— When any of Her Majesty's ships, 
or other vessel m charge of one of Her Majesty's officers, about to pass between 
Hamoaze and the sound, hoists the union jack at the fore-topgallant masthead, 
all other of Her Majesty's ships present in the port shall hoist the pilot jack as a 
general warning, and the pilot jack will also be hoisted on the flagstaff at Mount 
Wise for the same purpose; and all other vessels, craft, and boats of every descrip- 
tion, under way in Hamoaze or in the narrow waters of the sound, shall keep 
out of the way of the said ship flying the union jack; provided always that the 
said ship shall be navigated with due care and at a moderate speed, and that she 
shall, so far as is practicable, be kept on the side of the fairway which lies on her 
own starboard side. 

Regulations for sailing craft to keep clear of steamers, — When any seagoing 
steamship within the limits of the dockyard port shall, by reason of the crowded 
nature of the channel or anchorage, or from some other cause, find it unsafe or 
impracticable to keep out of the way of a sailing vessel, or of a boat under oars 
or sail, she shall signify the same to the sailing vessel or boat by four or more 
short blasts of the steam whistle blown in rapid succession, when the sailing ves- 
sel or boat shall keep out of the way of the seagoing steamship; provided always 
that the seagoing steamship shall be navigated with due care and at a moderate 
speed. 

For safety of navigation, trawling prohibited at night. — No fishing by trawls 
shall be carried on in Plymouth Sound from sunset to sunrise. 

AGRICULTURE. 

"It has often been asked," says the Western Morning News, " why 
so many millions of British money cross the channel instead of bene- 
fiting the British agriculturist. The agriculturists of western Nor- 
mandy, having given up cereals, now get a very fair return for their 
capital and labor out of dairy farming, horse breeding, poultry rais- 
ing, cider apple orchards, and market gardening; and London and 
the large provincial towns furnish them with a profitable market for 
butter, potatoes, cauliflowers, turkeys, geese, and poultry. The ever- 
increasing demand for eggs and table poultry is not regularly sup- 
plied at home. London importers declare that French poultry is fat- 
tened and dressed in a manner far surpassing anything done in 
England or Ireland, and can be obtained at a less cost. And finally, 
the packing of butter here is faulty, the supply is irregular, and it 
lacks uniformity both in quality and color. The only inference is 
that they do these things better in France. If butter can be made 
and poultry prepared for the market in such a manner as to equal 
French produce, then agricultural cooperation on the lines laid down 
by Lord Winchelsea — light railways,, cheap rates, and relief from 
overtaxation — will do the rest to lighten the lot of the farmers." 
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FISHING. 

No statistics of the fishing industry are as yet obtainable, but from 
information gleaned from fish merchants and owners of trawlers, it 
appears that the six months ended June 30 last were by no means 
encouraging locally, there being a marked decline in the catches. It 
is complained that the dumping of harbor dredgings and city refuse 
on the gounds outside the sound has done great damage to the industry. 

MINING. 

Mining in Devon and Cornwall is fast becoming extinct. A few 
tin mines continue to work on a very close margin, and some at an 
actual loss. Not one stream work is in operation. Copper has ceased 
to be worked, even for the arsenic which it might contain. Three 
arsenic mines in Devon have recently shut down, owing to the failure 
to declare a dividend. The china clay, china stone, and unwrought 
ball-clay industry, however, still continues to increase. New pits are 
being opened continually, and the old ones gradually enlarged. 

Jos. G, Stephens, Consul. 

Plymouth, October 20, 1898. 



TRADE OF PLYMOUTH, 1898. 
FOREIGN TRADE. 

The returns of foreign trade show a considerable falling off of ton- 
nage and ships. The details are as follows: 



Vessels. 


1807. 


1898. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


ARRIVED. 

Steamers . . . 


345 
11 

360 
84 


176,464 
1,782 

84,108 
4,006 


322 
18 

360 
21 


166,065 


Tn tatllant . , 


1,857 


filling , ... . 


64,764 


In^Uft-t 


5,594 






Total 


740 


268,355 


721 


238,280 






SAILED. 

Rtafimera 


106 
95 
277 
170 


18,088 
81,458 
34,664 
45,206 


102 
107 
270 
154 


12,384 


In hAllA4tr . , . 


86,068 


8afflng 


29,877 


In>ftllfWt .. ,, 


86,068 






Total 


647 


129,861 


688 


118,897 







COASTING TRADE. 



The customs returns of coasting trade for the year show a marked 
increase upon the trade of the previous year. The figures show that 
the increase represents a real increase in trade, as there has been an 
appreciable falling off in the number and tonnage of vessels arriving 
and sailing in ballast. 
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General coasting trade. 





Vessels. 


1897. 


1898. 




Number. Tonnage. 


Number. | Tonnage. 


Steamers 


ARRIVED. 


1,141 

17 

824 

115 


477,801 
2,912 
60,224 
5,833 


i 

1,286 527. 1U 


In ballast 


17 

82 
89 


2, (MO 


Bailing 


58.251 


In ballast . . 


5,093 








Total . 


2,097 


546,770 


2,199 


592,498 




SAILED. 




Steamer** 


729 
451 
668 
153 


839,899 
209,683 
44,509 
24,178 


820 

487 
786 
148 


385,974 


In ballatt .. 


207,181 


Bailing . .... . . 


51,235 


Inoallast .. 


20,377 








Total 


2,001 


618,204 


2,241 


664,767 







Trade between Great Britain and Ireland. 





Vessels. 


1897. 


1808. 




Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Steamers 


ARRIVED. 


188 

1 
59 


32,908 

690 

5,052 


142 


74,272 


In ballast 


Sailing 


91 
7 


7,006 
423 


In ballast 












Total 


198 


78,575 


240 


81.698 




SAILED. 


Steamers 


111 
2 
31 


59,167 
1,540 
2,364 


129 
2 
33 


66,760 
#3E5 


fn i^H*** 


Sailing . 


2,561 






Total 


144 


63, on 


164 


69,693 





Foreign vessels engaged in British coasting trade. 





Vessels. 


1897. 


1896. 




Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Steamers* 


ARRIVED. 


11 

1 

25 

19 


8,305 

194 

5,166 

2,752 


10 


3.458 


In ballast 




Sailing .„_. .. .... .„,,.._ „ 


14 
12 


2,294 


InTwrllast . 


1,568 






Total 


57 


11,507 


36 


7,335 




SAILED. 


Steamers 


1 
47 

3 
29 


194 

23,630 

281 

9,448 






In ballast 


" 38 ai'ass 


Sailing 


4 

29 


285 


In ballast 


8,643 






Total 


80 


33.553 


71 


30,263 
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Total coasting trade. 





Vessels. 


1807. 


1898. 




Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


^t^m^n. ... ... 


ARRIVED. 


1,290 

19 

91)9 

134 


564,099 
3,726 
70,422 
8,685 


1,418 

17 

932 

110 


604,844 


In ballast . , . ., 


2,040 


Sailing 


67,548 


Tn nftllast 


8,458 








Total 


2,352 


636,852 


2,477 


682,890 




SAILED. 




J?t*MMner* 


841 
50O 
703 
182 


309,260 
234,793 

47,228 
33.H21 


949 
527 

823 
177 


452,734 


In ballast 


228,908 


Sailing 


54,081 


In oalliMft 


29,020 










Total 


2,228 7U.U02 


2,476 


764.743 











OCEAN PASSENGER AND MAIL TRAFFIC. 

The intermediate steamers of the Castle Line continue to call at 
Plymouth, but the port must suffer considerably from the fact that the 
mail steamers of the Castle Line and those of the Hamburg- American 
Company and the North German Lloyd no longer use Plymouth as a 
port of call. From 1874 until early this year, the Donald Currie mail 
steamers called at this port, and the importance of the line to Plymouth 
is obvious, "when it is remembered that an average of 200 passengers 
were brought here by these steamers every fortnight. The steamers 
of the Hamburg- American Line have not called at Plymouth during 
the last year; and since the middle of May, when the Kaiser WUhdrn 
der Grosse made her last call, the vessels of the North German Lloyd 
have made Southampton their port of call. The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, whose steamers carry fortnightly mails from the 
West Indies, is the only company bringing regular mails to this port; 
but the Orient Line steamers, calling at Plymouth, deal with as many 
as 4,000 passengers in a year, while the vessels of the Peninsula and 
Orient and British India Steam Navigation companies also land a 
large number of passengers, and the boats of the Shaw, Saville and 
Albion Company and the New Zealand Steamship Company, in their 
monthly service to New Zealand via the Cape, call both homeward and 
outward and carry a number of Cornish miners between the Cape and 
this port. 

TRADE AT FOWEY AND TEIGNMOUTH. 

The following, from a local journal, shows the trade conditions at 
Fowey and Teignmouth for the year: 

The shipping trade at Fowey has greatly increased both in imports and exports. 
The exports of china clay and stone for 1897 were 296,999 tons, and for 1898, 310,304 
tons, an increase of 13,310 tons. The imports of coal for 1897 were 57,923 tons, and 
for 1898 they were 70,099 tons, an increase of 12,176 tons, or a total increase in 
imports and exports of 25,489 tons. The facilities for shipping at the jetties have 
been greatly increased, as are the means of increasing tne import of coal to the* 
various centers of clay works, etc. , while the harbor commissioners have improved 
the harbor by spending about £10,000 in dredging operations, so that ships of larger 
tonnage are able to enter the harbor and load at the jetties. 

The shipping trade of Teignmouth has kept np to the average during the year, 
especially in clay, earthenware, pipes, and bricks. The Norwegian and Swedish 
imports of wood have been maintained, and a contract for a further importation of 
6,000 tons has recently been placed for the port. Oil boats and colliers take the 
place of vessels, which at one time did a big trade in Labrador fish. The further 
extension of the old quay has proved of great advantage in the rapid unloading of 
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steamers and coasters, as the trucks are run to the ship's side. Five and a half 
acres of river bed have been reclaimed and substantial wharves have been made, 
on which stores and workshops have been built. In the shipbuilding yard , the men 
have found work mostly in tine repairing and copper sheatning of vessels. Taken 
as a whole, the shipping trade is healthy, and the interest which the Player Steam- 
ship Company is likely to bring to the port opens up still brighter prospects for the 
men who work the ships. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The direct trade of Devon and Cornwall with the United States is 
comparatively small, but the indirect trade, conducted through agents 
in London and Liverpool, is large and continually increasing. Amer- 
ican goods are on sale in nearly every shop in the district. Since 
submitting my last report, a large shoe store has opened on one of the 
leading thoroughfares of the city, making a specialty of American 
footwear. The proprietors assure me that they have received very 
liberal patronage and that our goods give the most eminent satisfac- 
tion. Their sales during the first quarter averaged $200 per week. 
The company has, however, made a careful study of the trade and 
secured American goods suitable for the English market. 

GROWTH OF PLYMOUTH. 

The rapid growth of the number of houses in Plymouth during 1898 
has been one of the most striking features in the history of the borough 
for the year. The number built has been 330. This is a considerable 
advance over previous years, as shown by the following figures: 



1889. 
1890. 
1891 
1892. 



120 
142 
247 
148 
196 



1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 



181 
158 
284 
280 
380 



PISHING INDUSTRY. 

The trawlers, hook and line boats, etc., have at best had but a very 
average year. Calms, fogs, etc., interfere with this industry. The 
mackerel has been a complete failure, not only on the coast of Devon 
and Cornwall, but also on the south coast of Ireland and around the 
Isle of Man. The herring season promised exceedingly well, fish 
being present in vast numbers during fine weather; but the gales 
during the last weeks of the year scattered the shoals. However, 
there is still ample time to redeem the promise of a most bountiful 
catch. 

MINING. 

Owing to the marked rise in the price of tin, the year 1898 has been 
a more prosperous one for mining than 1897. The tin ore occurs both 
in granite and the overlying slate. No alluvial deposits are worked 
at the present day, the so-called "stream works " being merely dress- 
ing floors erected for treating the muddy water flowing from mines, 
which still carries enough tin ore in suspension to be worth treating. 
While, in 1873, there were 216 mines at work in Cornwall, there are 
now only 23, and of these, only 10 had an output last year exceeding 
100 tons. The total value of tin ore obtained in Cornwall at the mines 
was $1,125,382.99, while $107,340.39 was obtained for tin ore from the 
foreshores, and from refuse sand and mud discharged by dressing 
floors into streams. Of slate, Cornwall turned out 30,854 tons, valued 
at $183,359.99, while Devonshire obtained $14,735.76 for 10,661 tons. 
Another source of income to Cornwall was sandstone, for which 
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$5,000 was paid, and nearly $35,000 went to Devon. Arsenic is still 
worked on a continually declining scale in Devon. During the year 
ended September 30, 1898, there was invoiced at this consulate arsenic 
to the value of $95,575.55, a decline of about $100,000 over the pre- 
vious year. For the year ending September 30, 1898, there was 
shipped to the United States, through this consulate, clay to the value 
of $333,667.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Owing largely to favorable harvest weather, the year just closed 
has been a prosperous one for farmers. A few figures will show the 
condition of Devonshire farming: 

Acres. 

Total area of the county, land and water 1,671,111 

Dednct mountain and heath land 147, 899 

Woods and plantations 86,050 

233,449 

Total 1,437,662 

The following is a summary of the harvest of cereals, etc. (in bush- 
els), for 1898, compared with 1897: 



Product. 


1807. 


1398, 


Increase (+) 

and de- 
crease (— ). 


Wheat 


1,449,029 
1,064,566 
3,936,654 
18,362 
• 10,643 


2,040,000 

1,205,000 

4,021,000 

12,150 

9,600 


+691,000 
+170,434 


Barley 


Oats 


+ 85,346 
— 1,212 


Beans 


Peas 


— 1,403 







The following is a summary of root crops (in tons) : 



Product. 


1897. 


1898. 


Increase (+) 

and de- 
crease (— ). 


Potatoes 


55,266 
888,814 
524,965 


64,180 
798,200 
500,300 


+ 8,914 


Turnips 


—35,114 


Mangolds 


—15,665 







The apple crop, which ought to be worth nearly half a million ster- 
ling, has again turned out a complete failure. "The orchards," says a 
local journal, * * are a disgrace to the county. Trees are never trimmed 
and much too close together, branches growing into each other, many 
half dead, others lying on the ground, and all, or nearly all, covered 
with moss and insects." As a consequence of this, our home farmers 
have easily invaded this market, where their fruit finds a large sale at 
high figures. 

The number of horses in the county is estimated at 61,902, an 
increase over last year of 1,008, but owing to the large importations, 
still increasing, from America, the price has been kept down. The 
stock of cattle has increased considerably, and it is estimated that 
there are in Devon about 946,000 head. American beef, however, 
now brings a higher price in the local markets. 

MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 

The manufacture of gin, biscuits, starch, candles, soap, and manure 
is conducted in Plymouth on a large and increasing scale. During 
the year ended September 30, 1898, there was shipped from this port 
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to the United States gin to the value of $45,765.34. The manure, soap, 
starch, and candles are consumed mostly in the west of England, 
while France is the principal foreign market for biscuits. 

Jos. G. Stephens, Consul, 
Plymouth, January 25, 1899. 



SHEFFIELD. 

The total value of declared exports to the United States from this 
district during the year ended June 30, 1898, was $1,816,935.21, made 
upas follows: Sheffield, $1,664,208.32; Barnsley agency, $152,726.89. 

In comparison with the corresponding period of last year, Sheffield 
shows a decrease of $585,985 and Barnsley agency a decrease of 
$75,952.51, beinga total decrease of $661,937.51. The decline is to be 
found chiefly in cutlery exports, which show a falling off of $493,424.33, 
due to the increase in the United States tariff and to the absence of 
shipments of steel cotton ties. 

The value of cutlery exports for the past 17 quarters is detailed as 
follows: 



Quarter ending- 
June, 1894 $31,721.34 

September, 1894 207,687.90 

December. 1894 240, 905. 10 

March, 1895 139,563.96 

June, 1895 159,829.84 

September, 1895 199, 515. 74 

December, 1895 226,210.20 

March, 1896 145,117.46 

June, 1896 164,003.54 



Quarter ending 

September, 1896 $144, 953.63 

Pecember, 1896 159, 566.91 

March, 1897 189,777.67 

June, 1897 303,779.91 

September, 1897. 58. 406. 62 

December, 1897 93,062.28 

March, 1898 80,853.30 

June, 1898 72,331.59 



There is an increase in the value of shipments of unmanufactured 
steel of $39,880.03. The value of exports in this line for the four 
quarters of theyear were: September, $271,818.39; March, $336,334.18; 
December, $294,115.51; June, $310,033.85. 

The steel works and shops engaged in the heavy trades are busy, 
and the prices of shares and bonds in local companies are high. 

Below is a statement in detail of the exports for the year: 



Article. 



Animals— dogs 

An vila 

Cutlery 

Edge, and other tools 

Electroplated silver, manufac 

turesof 

Ferro chrome 

Piles 

Graining combe, steel 

Grindstones 

Hair 

Horn pieces 

Horn, manufactures of 

Leather laces 

Machinery 

Magnets 

Measures * 

Pearl, manufactures of 

Pens, steel 

Platinum 

Raddle 

Scythes and sickles 

Steel wire, bars, sheets, etc 

8teel boiler tubes 

Steel ties 

Surgical instruments 



Value in 

United 

States gold. 

$761.59 

1,111.74 

304,653.79 

8,280.57 

4,764.47 

1,233.56 

658.16 

1,213.35 

671.69 

1,111.95 

17,975.22 

19,443.88 

4,975.72 

4,424.05 

331.38 

18,211.49 

32,815.72 

196.79 

4,971.19 

8,972.31 

4,952.89 

,212,301.93 

3,611.71 

5,365.98 

21M.27 



Article. 



Value in 

United 

States gold. 



Tungsten % 

Umbrella ribs, steel. 
Wines and spirits... 
Sundries 



Sheffield, total . 



Barnsley agency. 

Coal-tar preparations 

Cottons 

Dead oil, in drums 

Glass-bottle goods 

Glue 

Leather laces 

Linens 

Machine teeth 

Scythe stones 

Sheep dip 

Skins, pickled 

Steel wire 

Unions 



$1, SOP. 99 

2, 630. OS 

480.67 

1.968.18 



1,6*4. 308. *5 



532 06 

182.70 
>,375.06 

372 36 
,939.88 
,369.88 
,941.82 
54.91 

574. 8J 
1,830.39 
1,7*8.89 

271.91 
.488.33 



Barnsley, total ...| 153,796.89 



Grand total 1,816,935.3 
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Articles and products of American manufacture continue to find an 
increased market here. A large quantity of bolts and nuts have been 
directly imported for the first time during the past year. 

James Johnston, Consul. 
Sheffield, July 20, 1898, 



SOUTHAMPTON. 1 

DOCKS. 

On Wednesday, October 12, the day the St. Louis sailed from New 
York, resuming her trips from the United States to Southampton, 
there was celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of the first work done 
on the docks here, by laying the coping stone to a new extension of 
2,000 feet. 

The docks have now a wharfage of 16,000 feet; they are all built of 
stone and are accessible to the largest vessels at all hours. The min- 
imum depth at low tide is 28 to 30 feet, increasing to 38 to 40 feet at 
high tide. The channel from the docks to the sea has a minimum 
depth of 30 feet. The docks are covered with warehouses fitted with 
the latest improved machinery, and the London and Southwestern 
road runs its tracks to every wharf, so that passengers and baggage 
are landed at any steamer. The capacity for handling grain is 200 tons 
per hour, and the refrigerator at the Empress dock, where the Amer- 
ican steamers load and discharge, has a capacity of 4,000 quarters of 
beef, the temperature being kept at 25° F. Excellent arrangements 
for the coaling of vessels also exist, and there are abundant yards for 
the storing of lumber. 

There are five dry docks as follows: 



Dock. 



Dimen- 
sions. 



Depth of 

water 

over 

blocks. 



No.1. 
No. 2. 
No. 8. 
No. 4. 



Feet. 
400 by 66 
260 by 51 
600 by 80 
460 by 66 



Feet. 



16 
25 
25 



There is, besides, the largest dry dock in the world, the Prince of 
Wales, with a length of 750 feet; width at sill, 87£ feet; width at cop- 
ing level, 91 feet; maximum depth, 35 feet; capacity, 73,000 tons. It 
is so constructed that it can be lengthened to 1,000 feet, should the 
increase in the length of vessels be continued. The American steamer 
St. Louis has just left these docks; the St. Paul will be placed there 
this week, and the Paris next week, to undergo a complete cleaning. 
This graving dock holds 14,500,000 gallons, and, with a ship inside, 
can be emptied in 1£ to 2 hours. The docks are owned by the London 
and Southwestern road, and they are being constantly extended as 
commerce demands further dock facilities. They are to-day, for made 
docks, the most complete, substantial^ and convenient in the world ; and 
land has been secured by the company for their further extension. 



1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
C R 98— VOL 2 50 
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SHIPPING. 



The amount of tonnage for the year ending June 30, 1898, as com- 
pared with June 30, 1897, is as follows: 



Year ending Jnne 30- 



1H8. 



1W7. 



Shipping: 

Gross.... 

Net 

Cargo: 

Imports. 

Exports . 
CosJ./T..... 



Tons, 
4,470,106 
2,268,871 

424,428 
830,118 
880,305 



Tons. 
4,446.251 

2, SB, SM 

420,788 
827,8a 
329,000 



In connection with the above, it should be borne in mind that dur- 
ing the months of May and June for the year ending June 30, 1898, 
the four American liners were not plying between this port and New 
York, being in the service of the United States Government. 

The harbor of Southampton is favored with the singular facilities 
of a double high tide. The Isle of Wight being at the entrance to the 
harbor, the tide coming up the English Channel comes into the harbor 
on the western side of the Isle of Wight; about two hours after it has 
reached higli tide and commenced receding, it meets the tide coming 
in on the eastern end of the Isle of Wight, forcing the first tide back, 
thus giving four hours of high tide. 

Tonnage rates at Southampton clocks. — Vessels from any port in the 
United Kingdom, Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, or 
other European ports outside the Baltic, between the North Cape and 
Ushant (Hainbro', Bremen, and Embden excepted), with liberty to 
reload for any port, per ton, 6d. (12 cents). 

Rent after three weeks from date of entering, per ton, per week, Id. 
(2 cents V 

Vessels loading for any of these ports, not having discharged their 
cargoes in the dock, 6d. (12 cents). 

Vessels from Hambro', Bremen, and Embden, with liberty to reload 
forany port, per ton, 6d. (12 cents). 

Rent after five weeks from date of entrance, per ton, per week, Id. 
(2 cents}. 

Vessels loading for any of these ports, not having discharged their 
cargoes in the docks, per ton, 6d. (12 cents). 

Vessels from any port in the Mediterranean, with liberty to reload 
for any port, per ton, 9d. (18 cents). 

Rent after five weeks from date of entrance, per ton, per week, Id. 
(2 cents}. 

Vessels from all other ports or places whatsoever, with liberty to 
reload for any port, per ton, 9d. (18 cents). 

Rent after three weeks from date of entrance, per ton, per week, 
Id. (2 cents). 

Tonnage dues. — Id. (2 cents) per registered ton. Colliers, coasting 
vessels, and short traders are allowed to compound their tonnage dues 
at Is. (24.3 cents) per ton per annum. Vessels in distress or calling 
for bunker coal only, £d. (1 cent) per ton on net register. 

Boomage. — Vessels under 50 tons, Is. 6d. (36.4 cents); under 100 
tons, 2s. Gd. (60.8 cents); above 100 tons, 5s. ($1.31.7). 

Harbor lights. — Vessels under 100 tons, free; under 500 tons, Is. 
(24.3 cents); under 1,000 tons, 2s. (58.7 cents); under 2,000 tons, 3s. 
(72.9 cents); above 2,000 tons, 5s. ($1.31.7). 
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From a line drawn from the Lepe Buoy to Lee Point to Southamp- 
ton, Hamble, or Bursledon, 17 feet and under, Is. 6d. (36.4 cents) per 
foot; 17 to 20 feet, 2s. 6d. (60.8 cents) ; above 20 feet, 3s. 6d. (85 cents). 

From Lepe Buoy to Lee Point to Eling, Redbridge, Northam, or 
Chapel, Is. (24.3 cents) per foot extra. If a vessel inward bound be 
not boarded until EME. of Calshot Castle, only one-third of rate. 

From Southampton to sea, 17 feet and under, 6s. ($1.45.9) per foot; 
17 to 20 feet, 7s. ($1.70); above 20 feet, 9s. ($2.18.9). 

Removing in Southampton water, from Southampton to Redbridge, 
Eling, Northam, or Chapel, and vice versa, Is. (24.3 cents) per foot; to 
Hamble, Bursledon, Lepe, or Beaulieu, and vice versa, Is. 6d. (36.4 
cents) proportionate for any intermediate distance. The above rates 
are subject to a reduction of one-fourth in respect of steam vessels 
and vessels towed. 

Pilots retained on board while at anchor, 7s. 6d. ($1.82) per day. 

The report of the collector for this port for the year 1897 gives the 
following details: 



Sailing Steam 
vessels, vessels. 



INWARD. 

Foreign vessels, calling, not reporting, etc.. 

Coasting, with cargoes 

Ballast, and carrying passengers 

Total tonnage inward 

outward, a 

Foreign vessels clearing and calling in river 

Coasting, with cargoes 

Ballast, and carrying passengers 

Total tonnage inward 

Grand total 



Tonnage, 
34,099 
106,273 
36,848 



Tonnage. 
2,434,678 
684,823 
415,666 



3,662,211 



28,141 
77,664 
62,234 



2,241,781 
412,300 
681,748 



8,608,967 
7,166,178 



a Tonnage included of vessels not reporting or clearing, bat not added to board of trade returns. 

In addition to the above there were, tonnage of yachts, 9,476; ton- 
nage of steamers cleared at other ports, but finally sailing from 
Southampton, 177,866. 

The direct sailings from this port are: 

American Zrine. — To New York, weeekly. 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. — To Portugal, Brazil, and South 
America, fortnightly; to Cape de Verde Islands, monthly; North and 
South Pacific, Central America, and West Indies, fortnightly. 

Union Steamship Company. — Madeira, Canaries, Cape, Southeast 
African ports, weekly: one steamer stops at St. Helena monthly. 

Ca&tle Line (Donald Cwrrie) Packet Company. — Madeira, Canaries, 
Cape, Southeast African ports weekly; one steamer touches at St. 
Helena monthly. 

North German Lloyd. — New York, weekly; Mediterranean, China, 
Japan, Australia, and South America, monthly. 

Hamburg-American. — New York, fortnightly. 

Rotterdam Lloyd. — Dutch East Indies, weekly. 

Nederland Steamship Company. — Dutch East Indies, weekly. 

Nom— The four American Line steamers pay annual harbor dues of £600 ($2,433.25) . I regret 
to say that during the five months and over the four vessels were in the United States service, 
the board allowed no rebate. 
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United Steamship Company. — Copenhagen and Baltic ports and 
Mediterranean ports, frequent intervals. 

London mid Southwestern Railroad Company. — Channel Islands 
and Havre, daily except Sunday; St. Malo and Cherbourg, triweekly. 

There is an extensive coasting trade with New Haven, Dover, Plym- 
outh, Falmouth, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Glasgow, Greenock, 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, and Belfast; also a ferry to the Isle of 
Wight. 

In this connection, I would state that the agent of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company called at this consulate on October 12 for 
information as to vessels sailing to Ponce. The vessels carry no immi- 
grants, but carry freight and about 15 third-class passengers. The 
Royal Mail will shortly touch Ponce, and is also contemplating touch- 
ing Cuban ports. 

During the year 1897, the four American vessels — St. Paid, St. Louis, 
New York, and Paris — brought to this port 51,100 bags of mail and 
specie to the value of $29,146,291.84, 68,200 tons of cargo, and 20,724 
passengers. The cargo to the United States was 90,000 tons and 24,508 
passengers. 

The tonnage built at Southampton amounted in 1897 to 2,636 tons- 
steamers and yachts. 

Following are the statistics for this port for the year 1897, as com- 
pared with 1896: 





1897. 


1896. 


Ships entered the docks - .. 


3,001 
2,262,260 
4,408,344 

434,108 
888,867 

284,779 
104,560 


3,217 


Ne£ tonnage . . . , , .,,.., 


..tons.. 


2,281,982 


Gross tonnage , 


do... 


4,447,138 


Goods: 

Inward 


do... 


424. 60S 


Outward 


do... 


315,890 


Steam coal: 

By sea 


do... 


278, 2» 


By rail 


do__ 


82,8© 







IMPORTS. 



The following are the registered quantities of grain, timber, meat 
(fresh, salted, and preserved), and swds (cotton) imported into South- 
ampton during the year 1897: 



Article and country. 


Weight. 


Article and country- 


Weight 


Wheat: 

Rnfwia, s«nth 


Cwt. 

99,000 
6,600 
6,800 


Rye: France.. • 


Cwt 
40 




Pease: 




Uruguay 






60 


Total 


112,400 


Cape Good Hope 


500 




United States 


1,210 

i,no 


Barley: 

Russia, south 


376,400 
100 

2,000 
884,600 

14,400 


Total 


Holland 


Beans: Germany * 




France 


1.930 




Corn C maize): 

United States 




Turkey, Asia 






23L2Q0 


Total 


777,500 


Roumania 


206,600 
108.200 


Oats: 

Russia, north 


163,300 
6,900 
8,600 
44,000 


Total 

Buckwheat: 

Holland 


541,000 


Germany.. 




Holland 


2,390 


United States 


France lL , 


11,800 




Total . 




Total 


222,700 


13,660 
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Article and country. 



Weight. 



Article and country. 



Weight. 



Fir, hewn: 

United States. 



Norway . 

Germany. 

Canada... 



CwL 
2,288 

03 
2,800 

51 



Total. 



4,727 



Oak: 



Germany. 
Canada 



15 
1,760 



Total. 



1,784 



Oak, hewn, not otherwise enumerated: 

Holland 

Canada 



200 
200 



Total. 



400 



Fir, 



United States.. 
Russia, north .. 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Canada..... .... 



Total. 



6,070 
40,274 
25,166 
6,064 
8,228 
1,267 



83,564 



Fir, not otherwise enumerated : 

Holland 

Channel Islands 

France 

Canada 



168 



Total. 



250 



Staves: 

United States.. 
France 



1,500 
3 



Total. 



1,508 



Mahogany : Republic Colombia 

Furniture,not otherwise enumerated : 

Germany 

France 

Cape Good Hope 

British West Indies 

Republic Colombia 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Uruguay 



56 



1 

64 
215 



65 

817 

18 



Total 

Bacon: 

United States... 
Channel Islands. 



1,220 



801,801 

78 



Total 



801,460 



Salted beef, United States. 



4,866 



Fresh beef: 

United States . 
France 



Total 

Hams: 

United States . 
France 



Total. 



Fresh mutton: 
United States . 
France 



Total. 



Salted pork: . 
United States . 
France 



Total. 



Fresh pork: 

United States... 
Channel Islands . 
France 



Total. 



Salted or fresh: 

United States 

France 

Holland (unenumeratedj . 



Total. 



Preserved beef: 

United States 

Belgium 

Channel Islands 

France 

Republic Colombia.. 

Brazil 

Argentine Republic . 



Total. 



Not otherwise enumerated: 

United States 

Belgium 

Channel Islands 

France 

Uruguay 

Argentine Republic 



Total 

Cotton: 

British West Indies " 



Total. 



Cwt. 
201,670 
1,752 



208,431 



6,272 
6 



6,278 



671 
666 



728 
20 



748 



8,220 

14 

16,308 



10,546 



1,022 

485 

2 



1,500 



2,845 

111 

6 

1 

4 

155 

65 



3,187 



6 

11,832 

6,555 



18,027 



5,270 
34 



5,304 



The registered imports of spirits and wines from all countries into 
Southampton during 1897 were: 

Spirits: Gallons. 

Brandy 76,414 

Rum 1,118 

Geneva 3,960 

Not sweetened _ 2,120 

Sweetened 20,081 

Not tested 1,287 

Perfumed 2,188 

Wine: 

Bed 117,389 

White 109,470 



Total. 
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The amount of timber received by the different firms at this port 
for 1897, as compared with 1896, was as follows: 



Firm name. 


1807. 


18*. 


Burt, Boulton & Haywood 


Loads. 

81.168 

16,343 

14,900 

10,788 

4,887 

8.615 

676 

2,076 

701 

1,287 

1,801 

862 

3,464 


Loadi. 

18,785 


Driver & Co .". ..... 


15,125 


Tagart, Morgan & Coles. Limited 


18, SI 


Rlfct, Hon* IriT CV>, , Limited 


16,01 


Doulton. Bournes & Doulton . ..... 


4,423 


Crundall A Co 


2,50 


Loxton & Son .... ._ 


« 


Bovil&Co 


t« 


MAvftHft***!} 


2,118 


F. Ayles 


t» 


Gabriel & Son 


10W 


Meeser & Co 


« 


Sundries 


711 






Total 


01,522 


84. n 







The registered imports of coffee at this port during 1897 were: 

From — Hundredweight 

Brazil 8,781 

Central America 286 

Total 9,017 

The registered imports of cocoa at this port during 1897 were: 
prom — Founds- 

Central America 5,751 

West Indies 45,596 

Total 51,847 

The registered imports of sugar at this port during 1897 were: 

. ram — Hundredweight 

British West Indies 11,160 

British Guiana 19,810 

Total 80,970 

The imports of corn (maize}, wool, meat, hides, and butter from the 
Argentine Republic were as follows: 

Corn (maize) hundred weight.. 103,200 

Wool, sheep and lambs' .pounds.. 536,800 

Meat, preserved beef hundredweight.. 65 

Meat, preserved, not otherwise enumerated do 6.555 

Hides, dry do. ... 893 

Butter do 3,871 

Following are the imports of gold, wool, feathers, and fruit at this 
port from the Cape of Good Hope, for the year 1897: 

Gold: 

Ore tons.. 9 

Bullion ounces.. 1,305,288 

Wool: 

Goats', mohair pounds.. 4,396,810 

Sheep and lambs' do 38,861,070 

Feathers, ornamental .do 172,188 

Fruit: 

Apples, raw bushels.. 6 

Grapes, raw do 2,180 

Pears, raw do 204 

Plums, raw do 188 

Preserved in sugar hundredweight.. 8 
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The following are the registered imports of dutiable goods from the 
United States for the year 1897 : 



Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Beer 


barrels.. 


2 


£1 


$4.86 
28 586 00 


Cards, playing 


. .. dozen packages 


16,220 
1,124 


5,874 
73 


Cocoa, prepared 


pounds. . 


355.00 


Coffee, raw 


cwt.. 


3 


14 


68.00 


Pigs 


do.... 


5 


7 


34.00 


Plums, dried 


do.... 


18 


43 


209.00 


Brandy 

Spirits: 

Not sweetened 


gallons.. 


19,027 


6,000 


29,199.00 


do.... 


79 


56 


273.00 


Sweetened 


do.... 


4,333 


27,681 


134,710.00 


Not tested 


do.... 


366 


676 


3,290.00 


Perfumed 


do... 


1,264 


1,748 


8,507.00 


Tea 


pounds.. 


267 


12 


58.00 


Tobacco: 










Unmanufactured 


do.... 


26,353 


1,239 


6,030.00 


Cigars 


do.... 


121,025 


42,380 


205,756.00 


Cavendish 


do.... 


6,727 


314 


1,528.00 


Other sorts 


do.... 


386 


46 


224.00 


Wine: 










Red 


gallons.. 


129 


32 


156.00 


White 


....do.... 


216 


311 


1,512.00 






86,407 


420,499.86 





The following are the imports of free goods from the United States 
into this port for the year 1897: 



Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Arms, rifles, etc 




£3.705 
473,593 

7,129 

724,894 

30,552 

558 

265 

212,922 

235 

21 

791 

25,570 

69,665 

188 

288 

32 

16,060 

437 

35 

4,180 

5,086 

804 

13 

12,620 

711 

36,593 

69,675 

7,820 

8,555 

991 

700 
3,756 
45,655 

2,505 
875 
55 
1,728 
87 
509 
53 


$18,080 
2,304,740 


BaCOn ' u..u , aaax 


cwt.. 


801,391 

4,866 

291,679 

7,456 

136 

945 

46,296 

120 

220 

421 

320,921 

28,334 


Beef: 

Salt 

Fresh 

Books 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


84,693 

3,527,697 

148,681 

2,716 

1,290 

1,036,185 


Brass manufactures 

Bristles 

Butter 


do .... 

pounds.. 

..cwt.. 


Margarln 

Buttons, not of metal 

Candles 

Caoutchouc manufactures 


do.... 

gross.. 

cwt.. 

pounds.. 

cwt.. 


1,144 
102 

3,849 
124,436 
339,025 


Chemicals ^ .,,.., 


915 


China and earthenware 

Cider and perry 

Clocks 


cwt.. 

gallons.. 


105 
700 


1,402 

156 

78,156 


Confectionery* 

Copper: 

Ore 

Unwrought 

Manufactures *,. , . ..... .^ 


cwt.. 

tons.. 

do.... 


219 

3 

85 


2,127 

170 
20,342 
24,654 


Cordage... ....... ..... 




8,913 

63 

61,415 


Cork, manufactured 

Oats 


tons.. 

cwt.. 


1 

44,000 

1,210 

231,200 

133,800 

7,790 

10,130 

5,020 

60,000 


Pease 


do.... 


3,460 


Corn (maize) 

Wheat flour 

Oatmeal 

Corn meal 

Meal, not otherwise enumerated 

Cotton manufactures: 

Not muslin 

Not otherwise enumerated 


...do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

yards.. 


178,080 

339,073 

38,056 

41,633 

4,823 

3.406 
18,279 


TOrTigH, not otherwise enumerated 




222,180 


Dyestuffs: 

Aniline , ,. , ri 




12,191 


Extracts.... ..... 




4,258 


Dyewoods, logwood 

K^rra^te, other sorts 


tons.. 

(10 dozen).. 


20 
4,070 


268 

8, 09 

423 


Furfnaceous substances , -- - - --- 




2,177 


Feathers, ornamental 


pounds.. 


200 


258 
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Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Fish: 

Fresh, other sorts 

Cured, not otherwise enumerated 

Shell oysters 

Flowers, artificial 


......... .cwt.. 

do.... 

do.... 


1,558 

58 

22,137 


£5,325 
97 

16,576 
45 

44,318 

7,060 

83 

1,630 

46,120 

3,312 

6,294 

314 

196 

68 

26 

697 

2,280 

127 

12,798 

82 

140 

2,892 

350 

43 

60,172 

414 

20,558 

80 

195.086 

128,902 

23,995 

50 

64 

31,717 

4 

2,200 
103,505 

17,280 

70 

1,442 

6 

2,363 

4,512 

1,175 

10,497 

30 

6 

5 

4,103 

1,554 

3 

1.708 

5 

28,485 

16,814 

542 

23,736 

1,066 

15,447 

4,486 

37,219 

80 

670 

5,546 

186 

15,815 

1,028 
7,418 
96 
7,462 
1,400 
632 
1,863 


125,914 

80,6V 
219 


Fruit: 

Apples, raw 

Oranges, raw 

Nuts 


bushels.. 

do.... 


143,816 
17,786 


215,674 

34,353 

161 


Lemons, raw 

Pears, raw 

Plums, raw 

Raw .not otherwise enumerated 

Dried 

Preserved without sugar 

Preserved in sugar 

Glass: 

Window 

Bottles 

Manufactures, not otherwise enumerated . 

Horsehair 

Ham* --,».-, T T - , .....*- 


bushels.. 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

cwt.. 

pounds.. 

CWt.- 

do.... 

gross.. 

CWt.- 

do.... 

do.... 


3,480 
76,087 
5.008 
13,320 
218 
7,486 
26 

13 

1,409 

790 

9 

6.272 

164 
144 
905 
165 
14 
17,122 

38 


7,« 
224,443 

16,118 

30,830 

1,08 

954 

W 

12 
3,382 
11,088 

618 

62,281 


Hats: 

Felt 

Other material 

Hav 


do.... 

tons.. 


888 

681 

14.074 


Hides, dry 

Honey .............. .............................. 


cwt.. 

do.... 


W 


Hops........... -. 


do.... 


287,861 


Iron: 

Steel, unwrought 

Sewing machines ........................ 


tons.. 


20,157 
100.048 


Tires and axles 

Bicycles 


cwt.. 


44 


482 
949.886 






627.738 


Not otherwise enumerated 

Ivory, elephants* teeth, etc 

Jute manufactures ...... 


cwt.. 

do.... 


8,627 
3 


116.772 

287 
311 


L»rd 


cwt.. 


27,720 
1 

432 
14,468 

2,867 
60 


154,861 


Lead manufactures 

Undressed... 


do.... 

do.... 


19 
10,706 


Dressed 

f Manufactures— 

*~ Boots and shoes :. 


do.... 

..dozen pairs.. 
.<io.... 


603,707 
84,187 


Gloves ...... 


884 


Not otherwise enumerated .............. 




7,018 


Linen manufactures .- 




'28 


Meat: 

Salted or fresh t 

Not otherwise enumerated 

Metal, unwrought, not otherwise enumerated. . 
Mica and talc 

Milk and cream, fresh 


cwt.. 

do.... 

do.... 

tons.. 

cwt.. 

do.... 

do.... 


1.022 

2,845 

522 

96 

9 

2 

8 


11,600 

21,857 

5,718 

51,084 

146 

28 

24 

19,967 


Mutton, fresh 

Nuts, other sorts, not otherwise enumerated... 


cwt.. 


671 


7,563 
15 


Oil: 


..........tons.. 


83 

60 


8,312 


Chemical 

Not otherwise enumerated 


pounds.. 


24 
138,622 


Oilseed cake, linseed 


tons.. 


3,449 


81,825 

2,688 


Paper: 

Printed *.*.V.V.".V.V.'.".*.V.V.*. ".*".". 7.-7.7.7.7.* 

Perfumery 

Pickles 


cwt.. 

do.... 

do.... 

pounds.. 

gallons.. 

7.. do.... 


10,871 

274 

20,156 

57,467 

2.801,587 

90 

92 


115,1K 
5,139 
75,173 

21,831 

191,135 

146 


Pictures 

Plants 


number. . 


2. 774 
26.990 


Plated ware - 




905 


Plumbago 

.Pork: 

Salted 

Fresh 

Potatoes 

Poultry 


tons.. 

cwt.. 

do.... 

do.... 


408 

728 

3,229 

476 


76,964 

5,003 

86,100 

467 

86.265 


Precious stones 




6,813 






3,075 


Sauces and condiments 


pounds.. 


26,586 


9,066 
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Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Seeds: 

Garden 

Other sorts ........ . ... . ... 


..pounds.. 
cwt.. 


17,906 
34 


£716 
44 

850 

26 

98 

31 

6 

153 

192,475 

24,203 

40 

2,101 

44 

213 

11,023 

67 

2,455 

3,767 

1,062 

5 

64 

20 

2,275 

687 

12,603 

307 

3,680 

6,150 
16,808 
10,000 
27,262 
430 
13,664 

2,283 
177,035 


$3,480 
214 


Shells 




4,137 


Silk: 

Ribbons 




117 


Manufactures, not otherwise enumerated 




476 


Skins: 

Sheep, undressed 

Sheep, dressed 

Not otherwise enumerated 

Furs, seal 

Furs not otherwise enumerated 

Manufactures of ...... 


.number.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


867 

50 

78 

1,436,230 

27,202 


151 
29 

746 
936,680 
118,222 

196 


Slates 

Spices, unenumerated 

Stationery ...................... .............. .. 


.number.. 
..pounds.. 
..\T.do.... 


318,800 
800 
480 


10,225 

214 

1,087 

63,643 




tf>n* 


2 

11,782 

1,993 
2,130 

4 
50 


277 


Straw platting 

Refined, candy, and other sorts 

Glucose 

MoUu&ee . , , ^, , *^, ..... ,- * - 


..pounds.. 

cwt.. 

do.... 

......do.... 


11,947 

18,332 

5,170 

24 




do.... 


263 


Tin, manufactures. .. -. 




141 


Toys ...I......." '. '. - 




11,071 


Vegetables, raw .-.. ...... 




2,857 


Watches ..*. - 




61,332 


Wax 


CWt.- 


57 
42 

2,263 
6,670 
1,500 


1,404 


Whalebone _ 

Wood: 

Hewn, fir 

Sawn, fir 

Staves 

HnnflA frame*? .. u ... u .. Jm ... M u,.., 


do.... 

loads.. 

do.... 

do.... 


17,963 

29,020 
76,220 
48,666 
132,671 


Woolen manufactures, not otherwise enumerated. 


..pounds.. 


7,880 


2,136 
66,447 


Goods- 
Unmanufactured, unenumerated 




11,110 






861,641 














3,212,804 
86,407 


16,121,760 


Total goods dutiable - - — _ . 




420,490 










Total imports 




3,300,211 


16,642,250 









RAILROADS. 

The only railroad entering this city is the London and Southwestern, 
with extensive branches reaching over the principal parts of southern 
England. During the past year, this corporation has built an impor- 
tant extension from Holsworthy to Bude, giving an outlet on the 
Atlantic Ocean, in the county of Cornwall, between Lands End and 
Wales. The company now has in operation 953 miles of road, against 
941 last year. 

A project is on foot for the construction of a road from Andovers- 
ford, a station on the line of the London and Southwestern Railway, 
to Stratford-upon-Avon, there to connect with a new line to Birming- 
ham, thus giving this port a direct line to Birmingham. 

Recently, the corporation of Southampton purchased the tramways 
of the town, about 7 miles in extent. The corporation has taken pos- 
session of the line and is now running it, the price to be paid to be 
settled by the courts, the question being whether the tramway com- 
pany should receive £50,000 ($243,325), the intrinsic value of the line, 
or £107,000 ($520,715), which is its value according to its earning 
capacity. The line is to be changed into an electric line, the corpora- 
tion favoring the overhead system. The engineers estimate the cost 
of changing the rails, together with the fixing of the necessary posts 
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and brackets and overhead conductors, at about £2,632 ($12,804) per 
mile. They further estimate the cost of 20 motor cars at £500 ($2,432) 
each, and of alterations to depot at £4,000 ($19,460). This does not 
include cost of alterations required at the generating station or cost 
of feeders for conveying the current to the trolley line. It is probable 
the change to electricity will be commenced next spring. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The total acreage of wheat in Great Britain in the year 1898, as com- 
pared with 1897, is as follows: 





1896. 


1897. 


England 


1,987,385 
58,960 
55,875 


1,785,582 


Wales 


53,810 


Scotland ,.,..,... , , ... 


48,799 






Total 


2,102,230 


2,889,181 







The acreage of this county (Hants) was 67,079, against 64,735 in 
1897. The average price of wheat per quarter (480 pounds) during 
1897-98 was 36s. 4d. ($8.84), against 28s. 5di ($6.90) in 1896-97. In 
August this year, the average price of wheat per quarter was 33s. Id. 
($8.04), against 30s. 3d. ($7.36) last August. The average yield of 
wheat per acre in the last ten years has been 29.5 bushels per acre, 
and this year's yield is slightly in excess of the average. This county 
stood eighth in England this year in acreage of wheat. The acreages 
of barley for the years 1897 and 1898 were: 





1898. 


1897. 


England - 


1,582,781 
102,921 
237,970 


1,427,199 


Wales 


101,471 


Scotland - 


242,884 






Total 


1,903,852 


1,771,534 







The acreage of barley in this county for the year 1898 was 37,019 
against 33,370 in 1897. The average price of barley per quarter (400 
pounds) during 1897-98 was 26s. lid. ($6.54), against 23s. 2d. ($5.62) 
in 1896-97. During August this year, the average price per quarter 
was 26s. 6d. ($6.44), against 19s. 4d. ($4.70) in August last year. The 
average yield of barley in the past ten years was 32.8 bushels per acre, 
and this year's yield slightly exceeds that. This county stood four- 
teenth this year in acreage of barley. 

In the years named, oats had the following acreage: 



1898. 



1897. 



England... 

Wales 

Scotland .. 

Total 



1,731.187 
230,870 
955,963 



943. 393 



2,917,770 2,799.484 
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The acreage of oats in this county was 72,634 against 72,052 in 1897. 
The average price per quarter (312 pounds) in 1897-98 was 18s. 4d. 
($4.56), against 16s. 9d. ($4.06) in 1896-97. In August this year, the 
average price per quarter was 18s. 4d. ($4.56), against 16s. ($3.88) in 
August, 1897. The average yield of oats in the past ten years has 
been 38.1 bushels per acre, and this year's yield is slightly in excess 
of the average. The acreage of oats in Hants this year was 72,634 
against 72,052 in 1897, this county standing sixth in acreage. 

Acreage of potatoes: 





1806. 


1897. 


England ,-r-,.. ,. T », n -- 


965,432 
32,797 
1)96,362 


352,365 


Wales ; - 


32,609 


Scotland .< 


119,940 






Total 


524,591 


504,914 







Number of cattle: 





1896. 


1897. 


England _ , , ......... -, r . „ , . 


4,674,303 

701,777 

1,246,284 


4,567,834 


Wales 


709,120 


Scotland . , , 


1,223,543 






Total 


6,622,364 


6,500,497 







Number of sheep: 





1898. 


1897. 


England , , 


15,886,538 
3,268,706 
7,587,948 


15,721,213 


Wales 


3,195,351 


Scotland 


7,423,868 






Total 


26,743,194 


26,310,440 





Number of pigs: 





1898. 


1897. 


England 


2,078,898 
238,581 
134,116 


1,990,534 


Wales 


216,447 


Scotland 


135,321 






Total r 


2,451,595 


2,842,802 





The acreage of hops in this county this year was 2,263, producing 
11,256 hundredweight, an average of 4.97 hundredweight per acre. 
Last year, there was an acreage of 2,306 acres, producing 22,414 hun- 
dredweight, or an average of 9.72 hundredweight per acre. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



The following is the home production and the imports of grain into 
Great Britain for 1897-98, as compared with 1896-97. A quarter of 
wheat (480 pounds) equals a quarter of flour (360 pounds). 



Article. 


1807-08. 


1806-07. 


Home. 


Foreign. 


.Total 


Home. 


Foreign. 


TotaL 


Wheat a 


Quarter. 

\ 6,786,072 

0,076,682 
20,444,510 


Quarter. 

21,061,861 

5,672,164 
5,522.520 
12,983,061 


Quarter. 

28,748,833 

14,748,846 
25,067,048 
12,083,061 


Quarter, 

7,280,876 

0,728,066 
20,357,472 


Quarter. 

21,650,782 

6,074.982 
6,508.886 
13,936,004 


Quarter. 


Flour 6 


28,940,658 


Barley c 

Oated 


15, 80S, 088 
26,966, 958 
13,906,904 


Corn (maize) a 








Total 


86,308,173 


46,080,115 


82,307,288 


37,866,434 


48,270,644 


85,637,078 





a 480 pounds per quarter. 
6360 pounds per quarter. 



c400 pounds per quarter, 
d 312 pounds per quarter. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

An agent here has undertaken the introduction of kafir corn, which 
comes from Oklahoma. It competes with that grown in Smyrna, the 
latter commanding a slightly better price, owing to the American 
grain being broken in the thrashing, which does not occur with the 
Smyrna product. On the other hand, the Smyrna grain is sometimes 
weevily and the American grain is not. Another difficulty this mer- 
chant complains of in the handling of grain is the uncertain advance 
in freight rates on western roads, which, with close sales here, makes 
it too risky to make large contracts for future delivery. 

There has been shipped from Poole, a few miles from here, as an 
experiment, 215 tons of Norden blue clay. The shipment is to the 
potteries of Ed. M. Pearson, at Trenton, N. J. It is known as Pur- 
beck clay, from the Isle of Purbeck. It is taken from the pits and 
exposed to the air for from two to three years. 

The quarantine rules here do not detain ships over a few hours. 
In the case of a troopship from India, in September, there were five 
cases of smallpox on board. They were removed to the hospital, the 
infected part of the ship fumigated, and the vessel came into port 
The five cases recovered, and there was no spread of the disease. 
This policy would be followed with even more contagious diseases, 
the greatest care being exercised in disinfection, but the detention 
being only long enough to purify the vessel. In case of a vessel hav- 
ing widespread epidemic on board, there would be detention until the 
danger was over. 

Goods imported here must be marked to show the country where 
made. American wares for sale are well put up, as are also those 
from Germany. 

There are no laws or rules at this port which discriminate against 
American vessels. 

Mails leaving New York on American liners Wednesdays reach here 
the following Wednesday, and are in London inside of two hours. 
Mails for Southampton, via Queenstown or Liverpool, sailing Satur- 
days from New York, reach here Mondays. 

John E. Hopley, CotisuI. 
Southampton, October 31, 1898. 
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SWANSEA. 1 

The commerce of Swansea during 1897 shows a large increase when 
compared with even the best previous records, and the improvement 
is greater than that of almost any other port in the United Kingdom. 
In practically every article of import and export, there has been an 
increase of a very substantial nature. The imports in the aggregate 
disclose an increase of 82,952 tons, or 11.6 per cent, and the exports 
287,865 tons, or 12.3 per cent. 

The total imports and exports to and from the port during 1896 and 
1897 are as follows: 



Description. 


1897. 


1896. 


Foreign ....... ............ 


Tons. 
2,623,843 
791,271 


Tons. 
2,306,238 


Coastwise ...... _ . . . _ _ .__..- 


738,064 








Total 


3,415,114 


3, 044, 297 







Total increase daring the year ended 1897, 370,817 tone. 

IMPORTS. 

The quantity of goods imported to Swansea is increasing year after 
year. The imports during 1897 were: Foreign, 487,875 tons; coast- 
wise, 310,095 tons; total, 797,970 tons. The imports during 1896 were: 
Foreign, 438,659 tons; coastwise, 276,359 tons; total, 715,018 tons, 
showing an increase during 1897 of 82,952 tons. 

There is an increase in copper and copper ore of 26,355 tons, or 18.5 
per cent, and in scrap and pig iron of 36,800 tons, or 43.2 per cent. 
The importation of grain also shows an increase of 4,582 tons. 

The following is a list of the declared imports from the United States 
to Swansea during 1896 and 1897: 



Article. 



Various ores used in the copper trade 

Iron ore, pig iron 

Timber 

Pyrites, nitrates, eta, used in the chemical trade 

Agricultural or vegetable produce for food 

Agricultural, animal, or vegetable produce for manufacture. 
Miscellaneous 



Total. 



1896. 



17,456 



1897. 



Tons. 


Tons. 


10,646 


4,335 


98 


1,411 


3,808 


5,131 


1,853 


1,250 


481 


12,066 


345 


279 


230 


260 



24,722 



Increase during 1897, 7,266 tons. 

Appended is a report of various articles imported here from all 
countries during 1897, compared with 1896: 



Article. 



1897. 



1896. 



Various ores used in the copper trade 

Iron ore and pig iron 

Timber and pitwood , 

Pyrites and other ores used in the chemical trade 

Agricultural and vegetable produce for food 

Agricultural, vegetable, and animal produce for manufacture. 
Miscellaneous 



Tons. 
169,165 
150,242 
79,681 
21,545 
68,251 
2,291 
1,750 



Tons. 
133,549 
143,967 
75,261 
24,999 
57,106 
2,307 
1,500 



Total foreign 

Total coastwise . 

Grand total 



487,875 
310,095 



438,650 
276,350 



797,970 



715,018 



Increase during 1897, 82,952 tons. 



1 In reply to circular or August 5, 1808. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONE 



Chemicals — Continued. 

United States 

Haiti 



Tons. 

1,250 

830 



Total 21,545 



The following is a list showing the various countries exporting the 
aforementioned articles to this port during 1 897, in tons of 2, 240 pounds : 

Various ores used in the copper 
trade— Tons. | 

Norway 030 

Germany 1,990 

France 620 I 

Spain 88,917 

Italy 13,201 

Greece , 4,400 I 

Astatic Turkey 757 ] 

Tunis 430 

Cape of Good Hope 24,315 

South Australia 15,611 

Newfoundland 44,016 

United States 4,335 

Mexico 10,335 

Chile 8,698 

All other countries 610 



Total 169,165 



Agricultural produce for food- 
Holland 

Russia, south 

Norway 

Germany _ 

France 

Italy 

Roumania 

Canada 

United States . 

Chile .. 

Argentine Republic 



1,198 

22,456 

1,380 

5,214 

3,397 

43 

8,995 

2,792 

12,066 

4,725 

985 



Iron ore and pig iron- 
Sweden . 

Germany 

Holland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Algeria 

United States 



723 
1,924 
156 
1,140 
135,989 
6,477 
2,422 
1,411 



Total 63,251 



Total 150,242 



Timber and pitwood— 

Russia 4,425 

Sweden 1,167 

Norway 6,564 

Germany 35 

Belgium 1,592 

Channel Islands . 555 

France 88,649 

Portugal 1,620 

Canada.. 19,893 

United States 5,131 

Total 79,681 



Chemicals- 
Norway 3,890 

Germany 1,514 

Holland 19 

Belgium 1,127 

France 1,493 

Portugal 2,430 

Spain 8,115 

Italy 877 



Agricultural or vegetable prod- 
uce for manufacture — 

Russia, north 

Russia, south 

Norway 

Germany _ 

Belgium 

France 

South Australia 

United States 



400 
960 
106 
365 
126 
29 
24 
279 



Total 2,291 



Miscellaneous- 
Russia, north 

Russia, south 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Holland 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada 

United States r..'/.. 
All other countries . 



50 
100 

70 
150 
100 
290 
190 
100 
150 
250 
270 



Total 1,750 



Total foreign imports 487,875 

Total coastwise imports.. 310,095 



Grand total 797,907 



EXPORTS. 



The exports from Swansea during 1897 show a large increase over 
those of the previous year. In coal, there is an increase of over 204,000 
tons, and the shipments to San Francisco of anthracite coal show an 
increase of 21,000 tons. 

The export of tin plates and black plates has also increased about 
20,000 tons, or 9.3 per cent. To Russia, the shipments of tin plates 
during last year increased 14,690 tons, or 46 per cent. There is also 
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a great improvement in the export of tin plates and black plates to 
the far East, and it would appear that China and Japan are destined 
to become large customers of these articles in the course of a few 
years. 

The following is a list of the declared exports from Swansea to the 
United States during 1807, compared with 18%: 



Article. 



Coal 

Metals and their ores 

Tin plates and black plates 

Fire bricks and clay 

Arsenic and oxalic acid 

Foodstuffs 

Animal and vegetable produce for manufacture. 
Miscellaneous 

Total 




Tons. 

197,584 

81 

58,001 

1,946 

2,330 

Nil. 

161 

500 



360,593 



Appended is a statement of the exportation of various articles from 
Swansea to all countries, during 1897 and 1896: 



Article. 



1897. 



1896. 



Coal and patent fuel 

Metals and their ores 

Tin plates and black plates, iron, etc 

Fire bricks and clay 

Arsenic and other chemicals 

Foodstuffs 

Animal and vegetable produce for manufacture 
Miscellaneous 

Total, 189" 



Tons. 


Tons. 


1,937,650 


1,666,969 


7,450 


8,522 


164,715 


161,384 


6,671 


8,746 


15,133 


17,977 


1,919 


533 


630 


943 


1,800 


2,500 



2,135,968 



1,867,574 



Increase during 1897, 268,394 tons. 



The following is a list, in detail, of the different articles shipped to 
foreign countries during 1897: 



Coal and patent fuel— Tons. 

Russia, north 29,405 

Russia,BOUth 7,374 

Sweden and Norway 58, 437 

Denmark 23,851 

Germany 135,330 

Holland and Belgium 45, 826 

France 807,381 

Spain. 55,875 

Italy 274,903 

Greece 18,719 

Algeria... 72,802 

UnitedStates 210,652 

All other countries 197, 095 



Total 1,937,650 



Metals and their ores— 

Russia 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

UnitedStates 

Other countries 



1,193 

2,244 

2,472 

754 

68 
719 



Total 



7,450 



Tin plates, black plates, iron, 

etc.— Tons. 

Russia 47,311 

Germany 20,033 

France 16,490 

Portugal 5 , 503 

Spain 14 

Italy 14, 364 

Straits Settlements 13,' 527 

United States 43,175 

Other countries 4, 298 

Total 164,715 



Fire bricks and clay- 
Russia 

Italy 

United States . . . 
Other countries . 



Total 

Food stuffs— 

Cape of Good Hope . 

United States 

Other countries 



2,618 

1,825 

1,310 

918 

6,671 



392 

1,500 

27 



Total 



1,919 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 



Chemicals- 
France 

Italy 

Austrian territory. . 

United States 

All other countries . 

Total 



Tons. 
4,322 
5,460 
1,253 
3,525 
573 

15,183 



Animal and vegetable produce 
for manufacture- 
Germany 132 

Spain 114 

Cape of Good Hope 276 

United States 8 

Other countries 100 



Total 



630 



Miscellaneous articles — 

Russia 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Cape of Good Hope. . 

United States 

Other countries 



Tods. 
2T> 
240 
290 
230 
110 
360 
290 



Total 



1,800 



Total foreign exports.. 2,135,968 
Total coastwise exports 481 , 176 

Grand total 2,617,144 



Grand total, 1897 _ 2,617,144 

Grand total, 1896 2,329,279 



Increase, coastwise and foreign, during 1897 287,865 

TRADE IN 1898. 

During the initial nine months of 1898, the imports to Swansea, 
coastwise and foreign, show a slight falling off; but, on the other hand, 
the exports, coastwise and foreign, show a very gratifying increase. 
The following statement is a copy of the record of imports and exports 
during the nine months ended September 30, 1898, as entered on the 
official books of the Swansea Harbor Trust: 

Coastwise and foreign imports and exports for nine months of the years 1897 and 

1898. 



Article. 



1888. 



1807. 



1MPORT8. 

Tar and pitch 

Gas coal 

Copper, silver, lead, tin, etc 

Zinc o remind alloys 

Iron ore 

Iron, steel, pig iron 

Deals, battens 

Timber, sawn and hewn 

Pitwood 

Bricks, slates 

Sulphur ore, pyrites, etc 

Flour, gram 

Oils 

Miscellaneous 

Total imports 

EXPORTS. 

Coal and coke 

Patent fuel 

Copper, spelter 

Iron, stee' rails 

Tin, terne, and black plates 

Timber 

Bricks and fire clay 

Arsenic, alkali, etc 

Flour, grain 

Oils 

Miscellaneous 

Total exports 



Tons. 
20,992 

5,116 
106,200 
80,257 
96,061 
04,814 
23,000 

4,377 
32,270 
28,083 
24,723 



274 
72,000 



605,804 



Ton*. 
17,906 
478 

119,149 
20.774 

123,091 
84.343 
19,5ft 
4,854 
29,085 
16,604 
22,199 
65.448 
1,781 
74,960 



600.110 



1,433,353 

312,017 

738 

7,638 

105,281 

256 

2,050 

12,387 

5,756 

70 

93,000 



1,418.563 

287,5*51 

140 

5.58S 

123,087 

6» 

2,700 

12,427 

2,317 

208 

96,718 



1,972,546 



1,900,347 
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As can be seen from the foregoing statistics, the trade of the port is 
of a most varied description, and the estimated value of the imports 
and exports to and from this port during last year is stated to be over 
£10,500,000 ($51,498,000). The growth of the trade of Swansea has 
been continuous and substantial, and compared with ten years ago, 
the figures of last year disclose an increase of 36 per cent. 

The importation of grain to the port during the past few years has 
increased wonderfully, and I believe that this district will form a good 
market for American wheat and maize. I have thoroughly investi- 
gated the matter, and find that merchants here are anxious to increase 
the importation of grain from America, and large consignments arrive 
here frequently; but unfortunately, American exporters have not, in 
the past, exercised sufficient care in shipping grain in a dry and well- 
seasoned condition. However, they have been warned of this, and 
doubtless they can easily remedy this error. I believe that ere long, 
a constant trade in this merchandise will be carried on between cer- 
tain American ports and Swansea. The term ' i grain " includes wheat, 
maize, oats, and all descriptions of grain and seed. 

Other American imports that are rapdly gaining favor here are 
slates from Pennsylvania and steel rails. Thousands of the former 
were used in this district during the preceding year. 

A new electric railroad is in course of construction in this city, and 
several thousand tons of American steel rails are being used for the 
purpose. 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

An important dock extension was completed this year, at a cost of 
$400,000. It has greatly improved the dock accommodation and 
made the Prince of Wales Dock, Swansea, one of the finest docks in 
the Kingdom. This dock has an area of over 28 acres; the length of 
quay is 6, 990 feet, and the depth of water on sill is 35 feet. The dock 
can be entered with the utmost facility and affords every convenience 
for vessels of the largest burden. 

There is also an important improvement in the dry-dock accommo- 
dation, and a large dry dock 450 feet long by 120 feet wide is nearly 
completed; this will cost not less than $250,000. 

There have been no alterations in the port regulations, and the 
charges remain unaltered. 

I would add that the port of Swansea is unquestionably growing in 
favor with both shipowners and merchants, and when all the exten- 
sions and improvements that are now in course of construction are 
completed, the capabilities for dealing with traffic will be enormously 
increased. Undoubtedly, the trade of Swansea will then grow at even 
a greater rate than in the past. 

Griffith W. Prees, Consul. 

Swansea, October 28, 1898, 



IKEIiANT). 
DUBLIN. 

During the year ended December 31, 1897, the registered tonnage 
entering the port of Dublin was 1,898,247 tons, of which 335,474 was 
over-sea trade, and 1,562,773 coasting trade. Of the coasting trade, 
1,518,376 tons were steam and 44,397 sail. Compared with 1896, this 
shows an increase of 55,642 tons, made up of an increase of 66,042 
tons steam and a decrease of 10,400 tons sail. 
O R 98— vol 2 51 
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I can get no accurate figures as to the flag of vessels entering this 
port, but should say that about 98 per cent of the total tonnage entered 
is British. 

The total value of imports from foreign and colonial countries 
amounted in 1897 to $11,226,791.64, being an increase of $72,564.38 
over 1896, but about the average for some years past. 

The values of the principal imports in round figures were as follows: 



Paper $214,000 

Petroleum 500,000 

Pyrites, iron and copper 146, 000 

Seeds 67,000 

Slates _ 45,000 

Spirits 282,000 

Sugar 475,000 

Wheat 2,351,000 

Wines 511,000 



Barley $406,000 

Corn 1,532,000 

Cotton 50,000 

Flour 1,557,000 

Glass 143,000 

Iron 181,000 

Lead 41,000 

Manures 252,000 

Margarine. 126,000 

Oil-seed cake 95,000 

It is not possible to distinguish the origin of these goods from the 
returns published, but the larger part of the corn, flour, paper, petro- 
leum, and wheat comes from the United States. All of the slates are 
American, and much of the manufactured iron. The wine is imported 
principally from France and Spain, although some California wines 
are used. Spirits come from France and Holland. 

Dublin receives the greater part of its general merchandise from 
British ports, and as there are no statistics relating to the cross-channel 
trade, it is not possible to even approximately estimate the amount of 
these imports or their value, with the exception of coal, of which about 
1,000,000 tons are imported annually. The principal cross-channel 
imports are beer, cement, coal, slates, tea, tobacco, and general 
merchandise. 

EXPORTS. 

There are practically no direct exports from Dublin to foreign coun- 
tries, almost the whole trade being by way of Liverpool or Glasgow or 
some other British port, and as a consequence, no accurate estimates 
of the amount exported can be made. 

The principal exports for 1897, according to the best estimates I can 
get, were about as follows: 

Porter, 377,000 hogsheads; whisky, 25,000 hogsheads; 280,000 cattle; 
390,000 sheep ; 330,000 swine ; 14,000 horses. There were also exported 
considerable quantities of butter, mineral waters, oatmeal, and hams 
and bacon. Of these exports, nearly all the live stock and most of 
the other articles go to Great Britain. The exports to the United 
States are chiefly beer, mineral waters, porter, and spirits. 

During the present year business, on the whole, has been good. 
Generally speaking, the business houses, banks, and railways have 
maintained their usual dividends and report a most satisfactory year. 
The harvest has been perhaps the best on record. 

The trade with the United States is increasing, there now being 
fairly regular sailings between Dublin and Baltimore and Newport 
News. The principal imports by this line are maize, flour, wheat, 
slates, iron pipes, nails and iron manufactures generally, oatmeal, 
glucose, etc. 

Much of the iron goods imported is for the equipment of the Dublin 
tramways, which are being converted into electric lines. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that an American firm has the contract 
for the iron work in the power station that is being erected for the 
tramways, and that it has sent over its own foreman and some of the 
workmen. 
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The importation of slates is increasing, and this trade, if properly 
looked after, should in time be almost entirely with the United States. 

A good many American bicycles come here by way of British ports. 
This trade could easily be increased if our manufacturers paid more 
attention to local tastes and necessities. Few machines can be sold 
unless fitted with detachable tires and steel rims, and all must be 
fully guaranteed for one year, as is the custom with even the cheapest 
makes here. 

In conclusion, I may say that there is room for American compe- 
tition in nearly every class of merchandise sold in this country. I 
can see no reason why our trade should not be largely increased, if 
our people study the wants and tastes of buyers and supply goods up 
to sample, promptly delivered. It should be remembered that each 
article sold is an advertisement, beneficial or harmful. 

Dublin, October 18, 1898. JosHUA Wilbour, Consul. 



AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 

The total number of acres under cultivation in Ireland in 1898 was 
4,704,749, as against 4,745,000 last year, being a decrease of 41,251 
acres. Of this total, there were 1,161,295 acres in oats; 664,912 acres 
in potatoes; 651,967 acres in clovers and rotation grasses; 306,936 
acres in turnips; 158,000 acres in barley; 55,941 acres in mangles, and 
52,862 acres in wheat; the remainder being in small crops, such as 
cabbages, bere, rye, etc. 

As compared with last year, there is an increase of 5,627 acres in 
wheat, but a decrease of 9,823 acres in oats and over 12,000 in barley, 
the gross decrease in all cereals being nearly 17,000 acres. There has 
also been a decrease of over 10,000 acres in the area under green 
crops, made up of decreases of over 12,000 acres in potatoes and of 
over 2,000 acres in turnips, and partly balanced by increases of 1,300 
acres in mangels and 3,600 acres in cabbages. Flax shows a decrease 
of over 11,000 acres as compared with last year, the acreage this year 
only amounting to 34,489. It is interesting to note that the greatest 
decrease in the cultivation of land was in the province of Ulster, 
while the only province showing an increase was Connaught. 

There were increases of cattle and sheep but decreases of horses 
and pigs, the numbers being 4,486,242 cattle, an increase of over 
21,000; 4,287,274 sheep, an increase of 20,368; 620,485 horses, a 
decrease of nearly 20,000, and the lowest number since 1890; 1,253,682 
pigs, or a decrease of over 73,000. 

The harvest this season, with the exception of flax, is the best for 
many years, all of the principal crops being well above the average. 
Potatoes promise a plentiful yield all over the country, there being 
less disease than usual, due partly to the use of sulphate of copper 
dressing as a preventive. All the cereal crops are well above the 
average, barley being the best. The hay crop is especially satisfac- 
tory, being the best for many years and much of it having been saved 
without a single wetting. 

The only unsatisfactory crop this year is flax. The area devoted 
to its cultivation was almost exactly one-third that of 1894, the 
decline from that year being steady, while the crop is far below the 
average. In many places, it is said to hardly pay for the cost of the 

8eed * Joshua Wilbour, Consul. 

Dublin, September 20, 1898. 
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CATTLE TRADE IN IRELAND. 

Consul Wilbour sends from Dublin, under date of November 26, 
1898, a clipping from the Irish Daily Independent, on the cattle trade, 
which reads in part as follows: 

MEAT SUPPLY OP GREAT BRITAIN. 

The disposition recently exhibited by some of the carrying companies convey- 
ing Irish live stock to the English markets to increase then: transit charges, makes 
a survey of the present position of the Irish cattle trade a matter of considerable 
importance. 

The most superficial examination of the state of the meat supply of the United 
Kingdom will at once demonstrate the very important circumstance that the 
importation of meat stuffs from foreign and colonial sources is very rapidly 
increasing. When we compare 1893 with 1897, we find that the importation from 
abroad has actually increased by one- third in the course of four years. Bnt when 
we turn to the registrar-general's returns of the export of live stock from Ireland 
we do not find any such sensational growth in the Irish trade. On the contrary, 
we find that the Irish trade is declining. It would seem, therefore, to be the 
salient fact of the present situation that the foreign and colonial produce is dis- 
placing Irish prodnce in the markets of Great Britain. 

The "Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom" supplies ns with 
the materials for testing the growth of the importation of meat stuffs. We com- 
pare, in every case, the figures for the year 1893 with those for the year 1897. 
The population of the United Kingdom has only increased from 38.4 millions to 
39.8 miUions during these four years. 

First, as regards the imports of live animals, the number of live cattle imported 
into the United Kingdom (adding together oxen, cows, and calves) has increased 
from 340,045 to 618,321. The number of sheep and lambs has risen from 62,682 to 
611,504. 

Turn now to the dead meat imports. The fresh beef imported has risen from 
1 ,808,051 hundredweight to 3.010,387 hundredweight The fresh mutton imported 
has risen from 1 ,971 ,500 hundredweight to 3, 193,276 hundredweight. Again, add- 
ing together the separate figures for bacon, hams, and pork, we find that the 
quantity imported has risen from 4,556,290 hundredweight to 7,315,613 hundred- 
weight, which seems to indicate that these countries are shifting the sources from 
which they obtain their meat supplies. Foreign-raised produce is supplanting 
home-raised produce. The perfection to which the machinery of transit has been 
carried, actually enabling live animals to be brought great distances and landed 
in good condition, and the applications of science to the artificial preservation by 
refrigerators of dead meats— these two causes contribute to make possible in our 
day, for the first time in history, the supply of meat stuffs to the United Kingdom 
from distant countries, where the facilities for production are greater than at 
home. 

In face of this great development of modern times, we turn with some anxiety 
to ascertain how the Irish export trade is bearing the strain of this new competi- 
tion. We desire to know whether Ireland is being displaced by the foreign sun- 
Elies. We have, therefore, to ascertain, not merely whether the Irish trade is 
olding its ground; that is not enough; we wish to know whether it has also 
increased by one-third in these last four years. 

The registrar-general returns inform us that the number of Irish cattle exported 
in 1893 was 643,362. Had this increased by one-third, it should now be 857.816; 
but the figure for 1897 was only 683,518. One might say that there has oeen 
some increase, though nothing like the increase which these four years have 
witnessed in the foreign produce. 

But what is the fact? Irish cattle used to be fattened at home, and sent to Eng- 
land as fat cattle. We are to-day exporting only stores, to be fattened on the 
other side. 

In 1893, 56.9 per cent of the cattle in Ireland were aged two years and upward, 
but this fell steadily to 54.8 per cent in 1897. Though we exported a slightly 
greater number of cattle last year than in 1893, yet in these totals the fat cattle 
numbered 316,344 in 1893, and only 259,173 in 1897. That is a serious aspect of 
the Irish cattle trade. 

Turning now to the export of sheep and lambs from Ireland we find the figures 
to be 1,107,960 in 1893, and only 804,515 in 1897. That is a great fall; and the fall 
is mainly in sheep, not in lambs. The fact is, our stock of sheep in Ireland has 
fallen from 4,421.455 in 1893, to 4,157,906 in 1897. 

In pigs, Ireland enjoys a practical monopoly,owing to the importation of swine 
from abroad being practically prohibited. We exported 456,571 in 1803. An 
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increase of one-third would lift this figure to 608,761. And the actual export from 
Ireland last year was still larger, viz, 695,807. Those who would draw comfort 
from this fact should recollect that foreign pigs are not allowed to come in, owing 
to fear of disease. We may also suggest that it would be better for us in Ireland 
to keep all our pigs at home and only export the manufactured hams and bacon. 
The above survey, based upon official ngures, which can be readily verified by 
anyone, is by no means satisfactory from the point of view of Irish trade. We 
see that the foreign producer, having by the expenditure of great capital, organ- 
izing ability, science, and energy, finally solved the problem of the transport of 
meat stuffs in good condition over immense distances, is now working at the task 
of revolutionizing the meat supply of the United Kingdom by the substitution of 
foreign for home raised produce. Irishmen have not adequately realized this eco- 
nomic feature of the present day. But it is certain that the Irish export trade in 
live stock is not facing the ordeal with success. Irish produce is being supplanted 
in English markets by foreign produce at an increasing rate. 



BELFAST. 

In obedience to Department circular dated August 5, 1898, I have 
the honor to submit the following report. 

The difficulty in obtaining the statistical information is such that I 
am unable to give as full statements concerning the trade and indus- 
trial conditions existing at this time in this consular district as I should 
desire. 

This district, embracing the whole of the province of Ulster, con- 
tains the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry, Monaghan, and Tyrone, comprising an area 
of 5,430,952 acres and having a population of 1,619,804. 

Belfast, a maritime city and parlimentary borough, the capital of 
Ulster and the chief manufacturing commercial city of Ireland, is 
situated at the mouth of the river Lagan, comprises an area in the 
present boundary of 16,503 acres, and contains an estimated popula- 
tion of 304,610 people. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The following tables shows the statute acres of crops, of each county 
in the province of Ulster, for the years 1897 and 1898: 



County. 



Wheat. 



.;1807- 



Antrim.... — '1 1898- 

J1897- 

fl897- 
-\1898- 

J1897 
-\1898 

(1807 
-"J1808. 

Fermanagh {i806 

Londonderry il898 

Monaghan 

Tyrone 



Armagh. 
Cavan... 
Donegal . 
Down 



Tot- {}!£; 



Increase in 1808. 
Decrease in 1898. 



Cereals. 



Acres. 

1,177 

1,466 

1.376 

1,607 

274 

346 

180 

236 

9,388 

10,619 

669 

693 

800 

1,194 

622 

413 

936 

1,454 



16,320 
17,827 



2,507 



Oats. 



Barley. 



Acres. 
67,465 
65,794 
48,615 
46.591 
34.376 
32,673 
86,422 
86.109 
100,869 
99,236 
17,695 
16.509 
72,354 
71,340 
44,128 
43,410 
94,014 
92,604 



565,928 
564,365 



11,573 



811 
23 
70 
21 
13 



815 

787 

9 

3 

1,086 

990 

507 

563 

22 

4 



3,950 
3,924 



26 



Bere 
and 
Rye. 



Acres. 

31 

33 

160 

180 

61 

73 

1,076 

849 

136 

95 

193 

276 

659 

556 

78 

45 

315 

337 



2,617 
2,444 



173 



Beans, 
and 



Acres. 

678 

773 

21 

18 

9 

10 

285 

231 

136 

226 

4 

8 

232 

204 

12 

11 

7 

31 



1.284 
1,512 



Vegetables. 



Pota- 
toes. 



Tur- 
nips. 



127 
44 
03 
156 
91 
92 
01 
93 
101 
123 
»17 
J62 
f 77 
144 
100 
68 
«5 
74 



273,372 
268,146 



5,226 



es. 
>45 
10 
563 

m 
m 

S3 
L17 
»16 

186 

m 

Lll 

ns 

)84 
102 
L06 
£9 
151 
fiO 



104,369 
104,610 



241 



Man- 
gel 
wurzel 
and 
beet 
root. 



Acres. 
538 
368 
540 
616 
760 
742 
508 
520 
641 
720 
672 
752 
384 
305 
1,011 
806 
576 
584 



5,630 
5,422 



217 
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County. 



Vegetables. 



Cab- 
bage. 



Vetches 
and 
rape. 



Carrots, 

parsnips, 

and 

other 

green 

crops. 



Flax. 



Clover^ 
sainfoin, 

and 

grasses, 

under 

rotation. 



Hay only. 



Perma- 
nent pas- 
ture. 



Total 
extent 
under 
crops. 



Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh ... 
Londonderry. 

Honaghan 

Tyrone 



Total. 



J1897. 
11806. 



Increase, 1806 . . 
Decrease, 1808 . 



Acres. 

410 

416 

263 

311 

1,227 

1,870 

2,058 

2,811 

600 

600 

307 

536 

554 

653 

277 

438 

021 

1,035 



6,715 
7,778 



1,063 



Acres. 

381 

275 

155 

128 

81 

74 

367 

403 

568 

453 

23 

20 

110 

84 

67 

65 

188 

U0 



Acres. 
643 
017 
004 
702 
834 



610 

1,651 

1,574 

321 

357 

811 

067 

684 

068 

1,267 

1,118 



Acres. 
8,148 
7,061 
2,888 
1,715 
1,087 
582 
6,357 
4,760 
5,813 
5,372 
877 
337 
7,247 
6,205 
3,138 
1,423 
8,734 
5,840 



Acres. 
48,141 
47,027 
on k.85 

35 

45 
45 
166 
07 
181 
41 
166 
10 
167 
79 
107 

zu 

127 



64 

184 

m 

W7 
(40 
546 
34 
F24 

»i 

07 

m 
L69 

124 
10 
S6 
961 
B0 
S4 



Acres. 
227,023 
225,300 
137,656 
135,988 
140,000 
133,432 
230,195 
217.470 
856,944 
257,446 
101,230 
99,010 
177,678 
172,842 
118,523 
119,014 
241,361 
837,705 



1,040 
1,621 



8,040 
8,1*7 



45,100 
34,215 



270,885 
282,100 



308,193 
306,220 



1,022,442 
1,598,301 



810 



87 



10,975 



2,215 



1,973 



24,141 



LIVE STOCK. 

The following tables will show the number and description of live 
stock in the years 1897 and 1898, and the increase and decrease thereof: 



County. 



Horses. 



Two years old and up- 
ward, kept for— 



Agricul- 
tural 
pur- 
poses. 



Traf- 
fic. 



Amuse- 
ment. 



One 

year 

old and 

under 

two 

years. 



Under 
one 
year. 



Total 
number 

of 
horses. 



Num- 
ber of 
mules. 



Num- 
ber of 



Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh . . . 
Londonderry . 

Monaghan 

Tyrone 



11807. 
11898. 
J1897. 
11808. 
;1807. 
\1898. 
/1897. 
il808. 
J1807- 
11808. 
;1897. 
^1808. 
(1897. 
A1808. 

1807. 

1808. 

1897. 



66 
(73 
67 
160 
100 
110 
67 
180 
(52 
66 
47 
190 
140 
60 
(10 
►13 
^ 
133 



6,892 

7,550 

1,025 

819 

286 

295 

711 

646 

2,867 

2,947 

201 

233 

1,239 

1,131 

535 

673 

748 

735 



1,400 
1,419 
464 
405 
287 
282 
855 
313 
1,331 
1,143 
244 
234 
619 
618 
277 
248 
555 
572 



1,809 

1,511 

871 

698 

2,009 

1,561 

1,652 

1,432 

2,181 

1,881 

574 

516 

1,529 

1,120 

960 

1,148 

1,785 

1,345 



42 
75 
48 
80 
89 
80 
20 
77 
63 
60 
04 
81 



85 
>79 

m 

36 



71 

63 

216 

215 

1,019 



18 
72 
101 
HI 
1U 
29 
21 
336 
429 



51 



Total. 



Z 11 



897. 
1898. 



141,959 
140,170 



14,494 
15,029 



6.582 
5,234 



14,610 
13,084 



13,360 
11,212 



189,955 
184,729 



1,943 
1,971 



Increase, 1898. 
Decrease, 1898 



1,789 



1,526 



2,148 



5,226 



854 
959 
2,823 
2,265 
8,955 
9.894 
2,642 
2,586 
1,523 
1,340 
4,817 
4,995 
581 
540 
4,226 
4,540 
1,489 
1,460 



27,410 
28,079 
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County. 



Cattle. 



Milch 

"COWS. 



Other cattle. 



Two 
years old 
and up- 
ward. 



One year 

old and 

under 2 

years. 



Under 
1 year. 



Total 
number 
of cattle. 



Sheep. 



One year old and 
upward. 



Ewes. 



Tups and 
wethers. 



Antrim _. 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh... 
Londonderry . 
Monaghan — 
Tyrone 



fl8 
Vl8 



64,883 
66,328 
30,233 
30,385 
45,540 
45,412 
69,517 
67,344 
53,657 
54,403 
88,753 
89,181 
41,120 
40,416 
30,426 
30,783 
70,049 
69,311 



20,096 
20,561 
12,486 
11,590 
16,473 
16,340 
31,003 
30,795 
22,186 
22,636 
15,054 
15,560 
16,412 
15,201 
12,879 
13,972 
20,549 
19,010 



32,580 
33,284 
23,323 
24,132 
24,363 
26,914 
44,236 
44,937 
39,823 
40,123 
17,232 
16,902 
27,553 
27,332 
20,989 
22,584 
39,320 
38,275 



42,986 
41,881 
21,952 
21,815 
32,599 
32,107 
49,753 
46,526 
40,285 
41,088 
28,966 
27,618 
30,516 
29,044 
23,020 
22,589 
52,744 
51,017 



160,555 
161,052 
87,994 
87,922 
118,975 
120,773 
194,509 
189,602 
155,951 
158,230 
100,005 
99,261 
115,601 
111,993 
87,314 
89,928 
182,662 
177,613 



43,657 


12,984 


43,884 


14,051 


8,325 


1,228 


8,754 


1,390 


8.494 


1,480 


01 


2,342 


67 


29,011 


87 


27,346 


56 


8,923 


85 


11,347 


85 


2,118 


59 


1,851 


68 


7,406 


10 


10,074 


48 


l f 567 


05 


1,281 


80 


6,832 


22 


7,852 



Total. 



;1897. 
-"11898. 



444,188 
442,561 



167,138 
165,665 



269,419 
274,483 



322,821 II, 203,566 
313,6(15 1,196,374 



Increase, 1898 . 
Decrease, 1896. 



1,473 



5,064 



9,156 



260,870 
263,207 



71,549 
77,534 



7,192 



2,337 



5,985 



Sheep. 



County. 



Under 1 
year. 



Total 
number 
of sheep. 



One year 
old and 
upward. 



Pigs. 



Under 1 
year. 



Total 
number 
of pigs. 



Number 
of goats. 



Number 

of 
poultry. 



Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh.... 
Londonderry. 
Monaghan — 
Tyrone 



42,148 

41,505 

9,807 

10,882 

10,965 

12,337 

75,608 

74,570 

45,724 

49,579 

5,808 

5,557 

26,525 

26,245 

9,951 

9,089 

31,752 

83,346 



98,789 

99,440 

19,360 

21,026 

20,939 

24,580 

189,676 

185,003 

99,003 

108,211 

12,811 

12,067 



18,566 
17,575 
71,064 
73,020 



7,769 
6,492 
3,318 
2,575 
9,206 
7,860 
3,697 
3.365 
5,643 
4,833 
2,596 
2,401 
4,148 
3,167 
4,026 
3,552 
6,296 
5,036 



60,347 
53,014 
26,097 
23,050 
47,517 
44,480 
30,068 
25,488 
45,434 
40,758 
21,062 
18,028 
35,610 
28,174 
32,696 
33,035 
4A.121 
35,449 



68,116 
59,506 
29,415 
25,625 
56,723 
52,345 
33,765 
28,853 
51,077 
45,591 
23,658 
20,429 
39,758 
31,341 
36,722 
36,587 
51,417 
40,485 



6,043 

6,898 

8,970 

8,496 

18,297 

17,981 

2,877 

2.649 

12,274 

11,965 

4,238 

3,995 

5,203 

5,035 

12,572 

13,242 

8,700 

9,110 



684,214 
701,863 
605,694 
603,836 
691,699 
695,032 
819,817 
790,887 
955,141 
978,990 
610,211 
510,377 
657,159 
526,058 
642,094 
630,330 
1,034,240 
1,016,369 



Total. 



258,288 
263,110 



590,707 
603,861 



46,699 
39,281 



343,952 
301,481 



390,651 
340,762 



79,174 
78,371 



6,500,269 
6,453,742 



Increase, 1898. 
Decrease, 1898. 



4,822 



13,144 



7,418 



42,471 



49,889 



803 



46,527 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Of the great number of articles that are imported and exported 
yearly, I have prepared the following table of the trade in particular 
goods, giving the excess of imports over the exports, thus showing 
the opportunities to meet the requirements of the people of this 
district: 

Imports and exports for periods of six months ending June SO, 1897 and 1898, 

respectively. 



Article. 



Imported. 



1807. 



1806. 



Exported. 



1807. 



1806. 



Ale and beer 

Barley, raw 

Beef 

Boards 

Bran 

Cattle 

Oement 

Coal 

Confectionery 

Cotton goods 

Deals 

Drags and chemicals — 

Glass 

Grains 

Hardware 

Horses, males, and asses 

Indian corn 

Iron castings 

Eggs 

Farming implements 

Flax 

Flonr 

Fruit, dried 

Furniture 

Iron: 

Bar and wrought 

£iS 

Ore 

Leather 

Linseed cake 

Meat 

Molasses 

Nails 

Oats 

Oranges 

Pigs 

Pork 

Porter 

Potatoes 

Bye 

Salt 

Seed, grass 

Sheep 

Slate and slate slabs 

Spokes 

Steel 

Timber 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Whisky 



Ton*. 

3,000 

10,897 

762 

a 5, 686 

17,048 

32 

11,930 

586,786 

867 

6,352 

a 21, 987 

464 

1,633 

7,000 

1,857 

871 

00,632 

11,362 

53 

267 

19,412 

50,230 

360 

867 

21,366 

5,950 

2 

804 

8,491 

83 

016 

1,272 

1,383 

2,665 

7 

18 

18 

01 

67 

88 

05 

85 

16 

00 



Tons. 

3,412 

4,752 

527 

a 5, 758 

12,855 

2,658 

14,602 

575,783 

058 

6,120 

a 27, 268 

637 

1,837 

7,181 

1,782 

1,113 

96,915 

8,504 

62 

197 

18,501 

45,060 

463 

812 

20,306 

5,954 

7 

862 

5,062 

56 

1,644 

1,300 

8,231 

2,181 

2 

9 

116 

SO 

48 

14 

170 

00 

05 

«8 

83 

36 

04 

116 

44 



Tons. 9 

78 

168 

13 

al40 

1,243 

44,419 

129 

14,726 

563 

1,833 

a 210 

20 

49 

1,330 

186 

5,965 

2,329 

1,103 

7,291 

31 

2,060 

3,762 

82 

80 

451 



24,491 

215 

870 

1,346 

458 

87 

1,520 

9 

25,737 

1,372 

98 

3,911 



46 

10,406 
2,359 

288 
1,147 

175 
2,816 



12,715 



Tons. 

W 

ISO 

18 

al84 

1,077 

41,447 

386 

11,782 

483 

1,874 

a 425 

20 

46 

1,973 

Wl 

6.845 

8,044 

948 

6,961 

31 

1,347 

2,908 

87 

73 

574 

20 

34,166 

281 

890 

1,180 

871 

67 

1,008 

6 

21,807 

1,728 

98 

17,223 

62 

67 

9,936 

2,746 

57 

2,212 

42 



1.228 

13 

13,821 



a Loads. 



b Hundredweight. 



FLOUR, WHEAT, AND INDIAN CORN. 

The quantity of flour imported into this consular district for the 
year 1897 was 99,442 tons, and the amount imported for the first six 
months in 1898 was 45,060 tons. 

• The total amount of indian corn imported for the year 1897 was 
174,198 tons, and for the first six months in 1898, 96,915 tons. 

The total amount of wheat imported for the year 1897 was 24,318 
tons, and for the first six months of 1898, 6,916 tons. It is difficult 
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to make an estimate of the whole amount of either of these commodi- 
ties imported from the United States. However, from the informa- 
tion that I have received from those engaged in the trade, it is safe 
to say that from 70 to 80 per cent of the wheat, flour, and indian 
corn imported to Belfast and this district is from the United States. 

TOBACCO. 

The total amount of tobacco received in 1897 was 4,469 tons, being 
an increase of 1,672 tons over that received in 1896, or about 40 per cent. 
Fully 90 per cent of this comes from the United States, the remainder 
coming from China, Japan, and Syria. For the first six months of 
1898, 2,794 tons of tobacco were received. 

All the tobacco coming from the United States is manufactured, 
with the exception of cigarettes and a small quantity of smoking 
tobacco. The American cigarette, until within the last year or two, 
controlled the market here; but the complaint is now made that it 
has not maintained its high standard of excellence and is decreasing 
in popularity. A large manufacturing firm here is producing a ciga- 
rette which gives fairly good satisfaction, at about half the price asked 
for the American article, and the indications are that the American 
cigarette will lose its former position in the market. 

PORK PACKING. 

The curing of pork has for a long time been one of the leading 
industries of this district, and the fame of Belfast-cured ham and 
bacon secures for them an extensive sale at home and abroad. Sev- 
eral large firms here import quantities of ham and bacon from the 
United States, where they have curing establishments and stock- 
yards. Of the 13,245 tons of pork imported in 1897, about 90 per 
cent came from the United States, only 296 tons being transshipped 
from here. 

PIGS. 

There were raised in this district during the year 1897, 390,651 pigs, 
and 340,662 for the half year ending June 30, 1898. Fifty-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-three pigs were exported in 1897, being 
an increase of 10,946 over the previous year, and only 13 pigs were 
imported during the same period. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

There are several large printing and lithographing establishments 
in this city, employing altogether about 3,000 people. I have heard 
much complaint, especially from the lithographers, about the inroads 
the American companies are making on their trade. It appears that 
by the aid of improved machinery, the American lithographer can send 
out material of excellent quality at a much less cost than it can be 
produced here. This is a lead that American firms can well follow up, 
with a fair hope of greatly increased business. 

Street advertising is pretty generally resorted to here, in the way of 
posters, display pictures, etc., which opens a field for American 
designers. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Shipbuilding is a branch of industry for which Belfast is famed 
the world over, and deservedly so, for the excellence of construction 
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and durability of its steamers. The whole of the fleet of the White 
Star Line has been constructed here, and might be mentioned as a 
fair criterion of the modern steamship built at this place. 
The following table shows the tonnage launched in 1897: 



Name of vessel. 



Delphic 

Goorkha 

Rotterdam . 

Briton 

Derbyshire. 

Cymric 

Brasilia 

Winifreds... 



Monmouth 

Agusti Victoria lengthened 60 feet. 



Description. 



Steel, steam . 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 



Total. 



Port of registry. 



Liverpool 

Southampton. 
Rotterdam ... 
Southampton. 

Liverpool 

do 

Hamburg 

Liverpool 

do 

London 



Gross 
tons. 



8,273 
6,287 
8,305 
10,348 
6,636 
12,340 
11,100 
7,080 
4,582 
7,960 
1,508 



84,240 



Indi- 
cated 
horse- 
power. 



2,750 
2.750 
6.250 
10,000 
4.300 
6,700 
3,800 
4,900 
2,700 
2,700 



45,890 



About 10,000 operatives are employed in the shipyards in this city, 
and the following table gives rate of wages of the various trades in 
the shipyard and engine works. The rate is given at so much per 
hour, and at present, the working schedule is 54 working hours per 
week: 

Shipyards. 



Cents 
per hour. 

Platers 14* 

Platers' helpers 7* to 8 

Riveters 14* 

Calkers 14* 

Drillers 10* 

Holderanp 7* to 8 

Bovs 2ito 4 

Joiners 17 

Smiths 15* to 16* 

Finishers 15 to 16 

Strikers 9* to 10 

Patternmakers 17 to 17* 



Cents 
per hour. 

Fitters 14* 

Fitters' assistants 7*to 8 

Shipwrights 17 

Boat builders 17 

Laborers 7* to 8 

Riggers 11 to 14 

Sawyers 12 to 15 

Sailmakers 14 to 16* 

Plumbers... 17 to 18 

Plumbers* assistants 7* to 8 

Polishers 2* to 15* 

Upholsterers 16* 



Engine works. 



Cents 
per hour. 

Joiners 17 

Patternmakers 17 

Pattern laborers 7* to 8 

Fitters 16 

Brass finishers 16 

Turners 16 

Machine men 15* to 16 

Fitters' assistants 7* to 8 

Drillers 16 

Ironmolders 17 

Iron foundry dressers 13 

Iron foundry laborers 8 to 1 

Brass molders 17* 

Brass foundry laborers 8 to 9 



Cents 
per hour. 

Laborers 7*to 8 

Smiths 16* 

Strikers 9 to 10 

Platers (heavy) 18 to 18* 

Platers (light) 16* to 17 

Riveters 15* 

Boiler shop smiths 16 to 16* 

Boiler shop strikers 9 to 10 

Boiler shop hand drillers 14 

Boiler shop machine men 

Boiler shop planers 

Platers' helpers , 

Holdersup 



14* 

15* 

9 

12 



Brass foundry dressers 11* to 12* 
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BANKING. 

The total deposits in the post-office savings banks in Ireland on the 
30th of June, 1898, was $33,856,240.50, against $31,354,859.50 on the 
same date in 1897, or an increase of $2,501,381, the hightest record 
for a period of twenty-one years. The deposits in the Trustees' Sav- 
ings Bank and in the post-office savings banks together amount to 
$45,774,299, an increase of $2,686,308, or about 6 per cent, in 1897. 
The deposits in the joint stock bank, on the 30th of June of the pres- 
ent year, amounted to $189,720,502.50, which I find to be the highest 
amount ever attained of which there is any record, and $1,990,398.50 
in excess of June, 1897. These figures, I take it, prove that Ireland 
is in a good financial condition. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

Transportation facilities in and from this district are very credita- 
ble and seem to be fully adequate to the trade both by rail and sea. 

Five lines of railway terminate in Belfast, the principal one of 
which is the Great Northern. This company has its main line to 
Dublin, several branches running to the north and Londonderry and 
to the west and Sligo. In fact, the whole of Ulster is well provided 
with railways. 

The street transportation system of Belfast is not of an up-to-date 
character, having, like other Irish cities, horse trams. These trams 
are double-decked and will accommodate twenty people inside and 
thirty on top. The railway statistics for twenty-six weeks, covering 
the last half of 1897 and the first six months of 1898, show a decided 
increase. 

The total mileage of railways is 2,980 miles, being the same as in 
1897. The receipts were $7,964, 669. 62, the highest ever recorded, and, 
as compared with 1897, show an increase of $85,197.57. The aver- 
age receipts per mile are $2,671.71 for the first six months in 1898, as 
compared with $2,642.51 in the same half of the preceding year. 

SHIPPING. 

Twelve lines of steamers run daily from Belfast to cross-channel 
ports. The principal are those to Liverpool, Fleetwood, Glasgow, 
Barrow, and London. 

The average yearly tonnage engaged in foreign trade entered into 
ports of Ireland from 1887 to 1896 was 972,105 tons. In 1897, the ton- 
nage was 1,236,721, being 14.18 per cent over the tonnage in 1896. In 
the coasting trade for the same period, there was an increase of 5.9 
per cent. 

FLAX AND LINEN. 

The unfavorable condition of the flax crop of 1897 is attributed to 
the prevalence of cold and wet at the different periods of its growth. 
Cold weather in June is claimed to have produced bad results, but it 
is important to note that the area under the crop of 1897 was the 
smallest on record, which goes back to 1812, and that it is still further 
reduced in 1898. Nearly all of the flax grown in Ireland is in the 
province of Ulster. For 1897, the number of acres in Ulster was 
45,190, and in 1898, 342.15 acres, showing a decrease of 10,975 acres. 
For 1898, only 347 acres are to the credit of the provinces of Leinster, 
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Connaught, and Minister. "The yield of flax for 1897 was 6,018 tons, 
about one-fifth of the flax required for Irish spindles; of the other 
four-fifths, Russia supplies the largest quantity. The number of 
power looms in Ireland has not increased. The exports of linen 
manufactures of all kinds show a decrease of 5 per cent. The pro- 
tective duties in America are certainly enabling American manufac- 
turers to produce some classes of unions which the north of Ireland 
formerly supplied, and have had a material effect on the exportations 
in the linen trade. 

The general trade and industrial conditions in this district are very 
good. Crops generally are far in excess of the average. In fact, it 
is universally conceded that Ireland never had a better year. 

William W. Touvelle, Consul. 

Belfast, October 21+, 1898. 



EXPORTS FROM BELFAST. 

I have prepared and herewith transmit the following tabular state- 
ment. The declared exports from this consular district from January 
1 to June 30, 1897, and from January 1 to June 30, 1898, were as follows: 



Article. 


Jannaryto 
June, 1807. 


January to 
June, 1808. 


Increase ( 4- ) 

and 
decrease ( — ). 


Beer - 


$1,731.43 

686,400.96 

5,350.78 

328,767.36 

78,700.87 

834.43 

1,080.21 

4,702,425.21 

0,806.80 

380.32 

12,028.34 

3,780.05 

208.06 

5,160.76 

104.04 

88,460.16 

881,102.10 

22,764.10 

520.14 

34,234.52 


$155.73 

332,260.48 

6,666.74 

146,604.86 

61,576.02 

1,378.26 

1,835.01 

2,432,608.09 

8,871.15 

1,506.04 

0,880.27 

886.32 

040.66 

4,430.72 

4.87 

27,034.43 

472,531.35 

8,486.00 

1,451.58 

71,115.87 


— $1,575.70 

— 354,140. 150 


Cotton - 


Felt 


+ 1,306.06 


Flax 


— 182,162.50 


Ginger ale - - -. 


— 17,223.85 


Grassseed 


+ 538.83 


Jute.. 


— 124.30 




—2,350,726.22 


Machinery. . .. , .-., „,.., -r 


— 6,086.74 


Nursery stock . 


+ 1,207.62 


Paper stock. - — ----- - 


— 2,130.07 


Seeds 


— 2,803.73 


Silk.... 


+ 6*8.40 


Stationery *.,.., Li . .. ...--, « -,. - 


— 73a 04 


Tea - 


— 180.17 


Threads.- 


— 61,425.73 


TTnJnns . _ __ . .. 


— 858,670.75 


Whtnky . . 


— 14,277.11 


WpnWvt _ 


+ 031.44 


Yarn. -. ..--.. ... - -- 


+ 36,881.35 






Total....... 


6,056,804.80 


3,502,173.66 


—3,363,721.23 







It will be observed that the total amount of declared exports from 
this consular district for the half year ending June 30, 1897, is 
$6,955,894.89. Comparing this with the total amount for the half 
year ending June 30, 1898, a decrease of $3,363,721.23 is shown. The 
largestitem of decrease is linen,$2,359,726.22;next,unions,$358,670. 75; 
cottons, $354,140.50; flax, $182,162.50; thread, $61,425.73; whisky, 
$14,277.11, and machinery, $6,025.74. The decrease is shown in nearly 
all the principal articles of export from this district, with the excep- 
tion of yarn, which shows an increase of $36,881.35. 

The number of invoices filed during the same six months in 1897 
was 3,135, and for the corresponding six months in 1898, 2,170, show- 
ing a decrease in 1898 of 1,065 invoices. 

William W. Touvelle, ConsuL 

Belfast, September 28, 1898. 
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CORK (QUEENSTOWN.*) 

The port of Cork, in the south of Ireland, has one of the finest har- 
bors in the world. Easy of access, commodious, with good shelter and 
anchorage. 

The city of Cork, on the river Lee, is some fourteen miles from the 
harbor; some six miles of these have been dredged and deepened to a 
depth of 16 feet at low water and 29 feet at top spring tides. At the 
quays at Cork, very large ships can lie to be discharged, there being 
25 feet water at the lowest. There is, at present, a large steamer 
discharging slates from a quarry in Pennsylvania, and another with 
pitch pine from Pensacola. 

The business men of Cork tell me that the past year, ending July 
31, has been the most prosperous they have ever had. 

Cork has excellent steam communication with all the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom, with well-organized lines of steam vessels. 
The commerce has become very considerable, and a large trade is done 
indirectly with the United States. All goods go from here via Liver- 
pool, as the Atlantic liners do not take freight when calling for mails 
and passengers. The greater part of the imports also come by Liver- 
pool for the same reason, and even wheat and flour is brought in that 
way on account of lower freight. 

The principal exports to the United States are cured mackerel, dried 
hides, whisky, and chemicals, in the order named. During the past 
year, there was a large increase in shipments of mackerel, but a decrease 
in hides. The exports to home markets are cattle, hogs and their 
products, sheep, and butter. Cork has always been celebrated for its 
butter, and since the introduction of creameries during the last few 
years, the quality has greatly improved. 

Of imports from the United States, there have been received during 
the past year 60,000 tons of wheat and 102,000 tons of maize. All 
the maize and nearly all the wheat used here comes from the United 
States. The chief competitor in wheat and maize is the Argentine 
Republic, but the quality of the grains from that country is not so 
reliable, and grain from the United States is looked on more favorably. 

Flour — 19,677 tons — was imported from Liverpool, partly ground 
there, and partly in America. TLere are 25 flouring mills in the 
vicinity of Cork, but owing to the cheaper freight to Liverpool, they 
can not do a satisfactory business. 

Timber for this port has come principally from Canada in the past, 
but lately, pitch pine from the Gulf ports has come into favor and its 
use is increasing steadily, so that at present it is one of the largest 
of wood imports. Staves have also been imported from the same dis- 
trict, and have completely shut out those from Quebec, which had 
been used exclusively here. 

The slate market here is largely supplied from the United States. 
The great strike at Penrhyn, North Wales, two years ago, forced import- 
ers to try American slates. Since then , there has been a steady import 
in this line. In quality, they are considered superior to those of Wales, 
except the Bangor slate. The demand for them is increasing. 

Iron and steel bars and castings are brought from Scotland and 
Staffordshire, England, but a considerable quantity of American is 
also used. The rails for an electric railroad, at present being con- 
structed at Cork by the British Thomson-Houston Company, of Lon- 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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don, are from America, as well as all the machinery and motors, and a 
130-foot chimney of steel, erected by a Chicago company. 

Sugar, until the past five years, was all supplied from refineries on 
the Clyde. It was a damp sugar carried in casks and did not give 
satisfaction. This trade has now entirely ceased and the district is 
supplied with beet sugar brought from Germany and Austria by way 
of Hamburg. This is a very dry sugar, put up in bags, and is quite 
satisfactory. Freights are low and the demand is large, amounting 
to four steamer cargoes each month. For dried fruits, there is no 
market except in raisins and currants, which come from Spain, and 
for which there is only about three months' demand each year. 

Petroleum comes exclusively from the United States. Linseed oil 
is supplied from London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, where there are 
large crushers and boilers of oil. 

The principal industries are woolen, linen, and meat-curing works, 
and distilling. The woolen industry is quite extensive, employing 
2,500 hands, at a yearly wage of £125,000— say $625,000. There are 
several factories in the district, the principal being at Blarney. They 
manufacture tweeds, friezes, serges, etc., and their trade is increasing 
steadily. Their goods are sent to England, Scotland, the Continent, 
and Canada. They can not ship to the United States, on account of 
the tariff. They use only pure wool and make high-class goods, which 
are highly appreciated. 

Boots and shoes are manufactured in Cork and in other ports of the 
district. In one factory in Cork, 100 hands are employed, and Ameri- 
can leather is used almost entirely. I am told the other factories use 
similar leather. In addition, large quantities of boots and shoes are 
imported, chiefly from England, a few from France and Switzerland, 
and a few of the better quality from the United States. 

Meat curing is carried on extensively in hams and bacon, the qual- 
ity of which is such that very high prices are always obtained for them 
in the English markets. This industry has not done so well this year, 
owing to the deficiency in the potato crop of 1897, but the present 
excellent crop will make the trade good for the coming season. 

Daniel Swiney, Consul. 
Cork, October 21, 1898. 



SCOTIiANTX 

EDINBURGH. 1 

The imports at Leith (the port town of Edinburgh) include wheat, 
corn, and other grain, timber, sugar, flour, guano, hemp, wines, and 
fruits, and among the exports are coal, pig iron, oil, spirits, beer, 
linen yarn, and sulphate of ammonia. The leading imports, grain, 
timber, and sugar, and the principal export, coal, have increased 
largely, though not steadily, in recent years. 

Taking all articles of commerce into the account, the trade of the 
port of Leith has almost doubled in the past decade. For the 
twelve months ended September 1, 1898, there was an increase of 
about 300,000 tons over the corresponding period of 1896-97 in the 
total imports and exports, chiefly in exports of coal, which rose from 

1 In reply to circular of August 5, 1898. 
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487,045 tons to 653,131 tons. The growth of coal shipments was also 
marked at every other coal distributing point in Scotland, and was 
mainly due to the long suspension of mining operations in Wales, 
greatly expanding the market for the Scotch product. Other exports 
at Leith deceased about 6,000 tons. Pig iron fell from 49,374 tons 
to 47,060 tons. 

The chief imports increased considerably, the prominent item being 
grain. Wheat advanced from 4,017,701 bushels to 5,174,101 bushels; 
corn, from 2,162,938 bushels to 2,840,288 bushels. Flour increased 
from 634,952 barrels to 691,264 barrels. 

Of the total wheat imports for the year ended September 1, 3,235,419 
bushels came from the United States; of the corn, 1,760,702 bushels, 
and of the flour, 513,709 barrels. Thus it appears that the United 
States furnished about two-thirds of the wheat, almost two-thirds 
of the corn, and three-fourths of the flour. Statistics showing the 
imports of these articles from the United States in the corresponding 
months of 1896-97 are not obtainable — the annual reports of the dock 
commission cover a period ending May 31 — but undoubtedly, there 
has been a substantial increase this year over the twelvemonth ended 
September 1, 1897. 

Of the other important imports, sugar increased from 98,795 tons 
to 107,283 tons; timber, from 108,068 tons to 123,642 tons. 

It will, perhaps, be noted as the prominent fact in the record of 
the year at this port that, excluding the item of coal, the enlarge- 
ment of the volume of business was confined to imports. 

The number of vessels arriving at Leith during the year ended 
September 1 was 6,186, of 1,876,778 tons, as compared with 5,834, of 
1,751,274 tons, arriving in 1896-97. 

The extension of dock accommodation has hardly kept pace with 
the growth of traffic. To the six docks now in use, another will be 
added in 1900. The dock in course of construction is 1,100 feet long, 
550 feet wide, and 40 feet deep. The length can easily be increased 
to 2,000 feet in the future at small expense. To make this dock, it 
was necessary to reclaim an area of about 80 acres of the fore shore. 
This reclamation was effected by a sea wall completed in 1896, which 
extends into the Firth some distance, being about 4,400 feet long. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURE. 

There has been an increased volume of general trade in this dis- 
trict, especially in the cheaper lines of goods for wear, and in many 
kinds of provisions. The expenditure of money for the necessities of 
life, and for some of the luxuries, has been larger than usual. Edin- 
burg is a city in which wealth is widely distributed, and shopkeepers 
do not depend for prosperity upon the purchasing power of the indus- 
trial population so much as is the case in most other cities. 

In many branches of manufacture, there has been activity without 
any material expansion, except in distilling and shipbuilding, and 
latterly in the iron and steel industries (dealt with elsewhere in this 
report). The chemical industries, furniture making, brewing, print- 
ing, bookbinding, and paper making have been well maintained and 
without any notable changes in prices. The building trades in Edin- 
burgh and Leith are busy and have been so for the past two years. 

The chief textile industry in the south of Scotland is the manufac- 
ture of woolen cloths, known the world over as tweeds. The places 
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where this industry is carried on are Galashiels, Hawick, Selkirk, 
Peebles, Tunerleithen, Walkerbum, Dumfries, Langholm, and Jed- 
burg. At Hawick, in addition to the tweed industry, there is the 
hosiery trade, long established. At Selkirk, two firms are engaged in 
the manufacture of hosiery, and in Galashiels a newly established 
hosiery factory employs some sixty hands. 

The woolen industry has been greatly depressed for two or three 
years, and is still far from good. One of the reasons assigned is that 
the introduction of fast looms within the past decade has increased 
the output of goods by 50 per cent, so that a manufacturer with 100 
new looms in place of 100 old ones turns out half as much again. He 
thinks that because he kept 100 old looms employed he should equally 
be able to keep 100 new ones going, forgetting that he is increasing 
the supply far beyond the demand. Consequently, he cuts his prices 
to get orders, and this forces his neighbors to do the same, until there 
is a general slump in prices. To such an extent has this been carried, 
that orders are most difficult to obtain at remunerative prices. 

Owing to the rise of wool at present, buyers are placing orders to 
cover themselves against a consequent rise in the price of goods. 
This, however, is not looked upon as a genuine or permanent improve- 
ment in trade. A second reason assigned for the depression in the 
tweed industry is contained in the remark that " the taste is off Scotch 
goods;" that is to say, for years worsteds and other Yorkshire goods 
have been much more in favor, because they are "smarter" for a man 
who wishes to be well dressed. In spite of this, however, the York- 
shire trade appears to have suffered from the same cause of overpro- 
duction. Not only are their looms run at a higher speed than Scotch 
looms, but they employ only one girl to every two looms and at lower 
wages than are paid in Scotland. A third cause of depression may be 
the European and American customs tariffs. 

Immediately before the tariff act of 1897 went into force, the dealers 
shipped an enormous quantity of goods to avoid the higher duties of 
the new law. The result is that the trade with America in woolens 
has shrunk to exceedingly small proportions. Despite the general 
depression, however, some firms continue to do well. One large firm 
in Hawick has been formed into a limited company with a capital of 
£145,000. The subscription list had to be closed before the advertised 
time, as the debenture and preference shares were several times over 
applied for. A large business in Selkirk with more than 100 fast looms 
is just now in a flourishing state, and some firms in Galashiels are 
well employed. 

WHISKY PRODUCTION. 

The period of speculative activity in the whisky industry, which 
began several years ago, has not yet come to an end. The distilleries 
of the United Kingdom— 184 in number, of which 143 are in Scotland, 
28 in Ireland, and 11 in England — have been rapidly augmenting the 
accumulated stocks, until it is now estimated that the stocks in bond 
amount to 145,000,000 gallons. From statistics furnished by the 
inland revenue office, it appears that between March 31, 1892, and 
March 31, 1896, the increase in stocks in bond was 18,500,000; while 
between the latter date and March 31, 1898, the increase was 23,000,000 
gallons. The stocks at the end of March, 1892, amounted to 95,500,000 
gallons; at the end of March last, 137,500,000 gallons. The figures 
for eight years — from April to March — are here given, in round nam- 
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bers, to show the growth by stages of the present immense stocks in 
bond: 



Year. 


Production. 


Consumed 

and 
exported. 


Surplus. 


1891 

1802 


45 00 
4fl 00 
44 00 

46 00 
4fi 00 
48 00 
54 00 
0C 00 


o 

88 00 

38 100 
34 00 

31 00 

32 00 
m 100 
3? 00 
31 100 


Oattons. 

11,500, 000 

10,750,000 

10,000,000 

11, 000, 000 

12,000,000 

13,750,000 

17,500,000 

23,000,000 


1803 


1804 


1805 


1896 


1897 


1808 





The vast production of spirits is commonly regarded as the result of 
the conversion, in recent years, of private distilling companies into 
joint-stock limited-liability companies, the new capital obtained from 
shareholders having been devoted to the building of new distilleries 
and the enlarging of old plants. But another important phase of the 
whisky industry in Scotland, which probably has much to do with the 
increased output, should not be overlooked — the extensive use of corn 
for distilling purposes. It has been estimated that nearly three- 
fourths of the corn imported into Scotland is made into spirits. Thus, 
production has been cheapened, while prices have been fairly main- 
tained, and the whisky trade seems to count confidently upon a 
future market for the accumulated surplus. There is now manifest, 
however, a disposition on. the part of the public to be chary about 
taking shares in the distilling companies, so long as the overproduc- 
tion continues and until the speculative element shall have been elimi- 
nated from the business. 

FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 

The current year has been one of prosperity in Scotland, as regards 
financial matters generally. The profits of the banks have been 
good, owing to the higher rates obtainable for money, aided by the 
hardness of the outside market in London. International complica- 
tions and uncertainties have had an influence in keeping up the value 
of money. 

The Scotch banks have declared dividends varying from 8 to 18 per 
cent per annum on their paid-up capital, while the volume of their 
business is steadily increasing. 

A marked feature of the year, as, indeed, of recent years — has been 
the enormous increase of private firms floated on the limited-liability 
principle as joint-stock companies, the ultimate result of which can 
not, however, be contemplated without some apprehension. It will, 
it is feared, come to be a question of the * * survival of the fittest. " The 
"Hooley" revelations have for the present interfered with the steady 
flow of such companies. 

The position of most of the investment companies has improved 
during the year. Half a dozen companies in Edinburgh have an 
aggregate of $20,000,000 invested in the United States, chiefly in real 
estate and railway securities. They have declared dividends in 1898 
of from 5 to 10 per cent on paid-up shares. But in the case of some 
companies having investments in other parts of the world, there is 
still difficulty experienced in meeting obligations as they mature. 
C b 98— VOL 2 52 
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On the whole, tne financial condition of Scotland is decidedly sound 
and the outlook very favorable. 

LABOR. 

In nearly every branch of industry in this city and round about, 
there has been full employment for labor. This is particularly true 
of the building trades. A prominent member of the Edinburgh 
United Trades and Labor Council informs me that wages have 
advanced somewhat, and the statement receives confirmation from 
official sources. 

The trades unions in this part of Scotland are strong in member- 
ship, well organized, and the leaders are intelligent and alert men. 
Pioneers in the eight-hour movement, the Edinburgh unions aban- 
doned it when they found it to be impracticable in several important 
trades, and fixed upon fifty-one hours a week — nine hours a day, with 
a half holiday on Saturday. The nine-hour day is almost universal. 
The basis of wages in the trades, with a few exceptions, is a certain 
rate per hour. Men may quit work without notice, and may be dis- 
charged without notice. This system has worked to the advantage of 
the better class of skilled labor, it is said, and employers like it 
because they have a free hand in hiring and dropping workmen. 

As noted above, the tendency of wages is toward improvement, in 
some trades; when a comparison is made with wages paid in the 
United States, it will appear that there is room for improvement. 
To show the general rate of wages, I take at random from late issues 
of the Labor Gazette, published by the board of trade, a number 
of occupations in which wages have been advanced during the past 
twelve months, some in Edinburgh and all in Scotland, and give the 
highest income of the workmen per week : 



Bricklayers $10.20 

Brass turners 8. 70 

Brass molders 9.18 

Blacksmiths 7.90 

Carpenters 8.16 

Coppersmiths 8.40 

Cabinetmakers 9.18 

Carters 5.68 

Day laborers 5. 84 

Gas-meter makers 8.70 

Iron molders 8.42 

Joiners 9.18 

Lamplighters 5.58 



Plumbers $8.45 

Plasterers 8.68 

Plasterers' laborers 6.12 

Painters _ 8.32 

Printers 7.85 

Pattern makers 7.90 

Shipwrights . 9.70 

Slaters 8.68 

Stone masons 9.18 

Stereotypers 7.98 

Ship joiners 8.68 



3Mp; 
railoi 



Tailors 6.12 

Tinsmiths 6.80 



Most of the common articles of food are considerably higher in this 
city than they are in Cincinnati or St. Louis. Clothing made to order 
is cheaper; ready-made clothing is not. The rents paid by working 
people average a little lower, but the character of the flats or rooms 
occupied is, as a rule, below the standard of living required by the 
wage-earner in the United States. 

THE HERRING FISHERIES. 

On the entire east coast, from the Shetland Islands of Scotland to 
Northumberland, England, the herring fishing season closes each 
year about the middle of September. The catch of the past summer 
was enormous, the greatest on record, and also the best as regards 
the quality of the fish. Prices have been fair, and the profits quite 
satisfactory to all persons connected with the industry. Statistics 
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obtained from the fishery board are here given, showing the season's 
product of cured herrings (in barrels) from July 1 to September 17, 
and for the corresponding period last year: 





1896. 


1897. 


East coast 


877,897 

246,220 

21,236 


382,211 


Orkney and Shetland , 


162,373 


Northumbrian 


17,831 






Total /. 


1,144,853 


562,415 







Each barrel contains 240 pounds of fish, exclusive of the weight of 
salt and brine. The fisheries have yielded this year 274,764,720 
pounds of herrings. 

The exports have been 979,443 barrels, as against 466,001 barrels in 
1897. Of the total quantity cured, rather more than one-half has 
thus far been shipped to Germany, partly for consumption in that 
country and partly for distribution in other countries of continental 
Europe. 

COAL AND IRON. 

The output of coal in Scotland, for the calendar year 1897, was 
29,082,997 tons, of which 8,256,906 tons was exported to foreign or 
coastwise ports. During the first nine months of 1898, the exports of 
coal increased 1,395,867 tons over the corresponding months of 1897. 
It is a moderate estimate, that for the full year the increase of exports 
will amount to 1,500,000 tons, all of which represents additional pro- 
duction. This great demand upon the Scotch collieries arose on 
account of the strike of coal miners in Wales. 

The coal interests of the north never experienced a more prosperous 
summer than that of the present year, and although the trade slack- 
ened at the beginning of October, as a result of the resumption of 
mining in the south some weeks ago, the volume of production is still 
large compared with last October and prices are ptiff. A threatened 
strike of the Fifeshire miners late in the summer for a slight advance 
of wages was fortunately averted by a compromise, and the coal 
operators secured the full benefit of the increased trade thrown to 
them from Wales. 

The following statistics show the production, consumption, and 
exports of Scotch pig iron in the calendar year 1897, and also for 1896, 
in tons: 



1897. 



1896. 



^Production 

Consumption: 

In foundries 

In malleable and steel works. 



Total. 



1,187,687 



Exports: 



'oreign 

Coastwise 

Rail to England. 



Total 

Total consumption and exports. 



190,862 

757,867 



948,719 



138,022 

140,203 

4,509 



282,734 



1,180,005 



154,380 
686,762 



841,142 



137,734 

169,189 

4,395 



311,318 



1,152,460 
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Total consumption of pig iron in Scotland, 








1897. 


1896. 


Scotch iron 


948,719 
96,000 


841,142 


Enffltob Iron , , 


500,000 








Total 


1,518,719 


1,401. lie 





The iron and steel industries are just now remarkably active. This 
is especially true of the fiuished-iron trade, and of the ship-plate 
industry. 

A well-informed iron merchant estimates the present rate of output 
in Scotland at 300,000 tons of finished iron per annum. Most plants 
have orders which will keep them going for one or two months ahead. 
Pig iron and bar iron are in active demand, on a rising market. 
Steel-making centers report a large output since the beginning of 
September, at advancing prices, probably due chiefly to the extra- 
ordinary demand from the shipbuilders and allied trades. Steel 
works in Scotland are, with few exceptions, improving and extending 
their plants. 

The returns of iron production will not be made before the end of 
the year, but beyond a doubt there is a rapid growth at the present 
time. This, however, is wholly a recent development. During the 
first eight months of 1898, fewer furnaces were in blast in Scotland 
than there were during the same months of 1897, or for the correspond- 
ing period of 1896. 

PROVISIONS AND PRICES. 

Imports of flour from the United States have steadily grown, until 
now, as compared with the quantity of American wheat imported, 
flour bears a proportion of about 3 to 4£. The market is constantly 
increasing. The highest price during the current year was $10. 10 per 
sack of 280 pounds for Northwestern patents. The present quotation 
is $5.80. The stocks of flour and wheat are now low; but it is the 
general expectation that prices will be moderate all through the 
autumn and winter. . 

During the Leiter "corner", a good deal of flour came from Russia; 
but the quality was not satisfactory, and a permanent trade in that 
direction is not probable. 

France is a large exporter of flour at cheap prices — about 50 cents 
a sack less than the American — being aided by the premium on expor- 
tation, as millers recover a larger sum on exportation of flour than 
that paid as import duty on a relative quantity of foreign wheat, to 
mix with the home-grown wheat. But French flour is considered 
much below American in quality. 

In American hog products, there has been a heavy trade, at low 
prices that have hardly paid the importer. Cured meats have aver- 
aged about $9.60 per hundredweight (English standard, 112 pounds). 
Prices of both bacon and hams have fluctuated greatly, but never 
reached a high point. The market was frequently glutted. The pur- 
chases of one firm in Edinburgh have this year averaged 50,000 pounds 
of bacon and hams per week. 

Among the retailers,, a tendency has been noted to buy hams from 
the curers cooked. This cooked meat brings from 20 to 24 cents a 
pound, with the bone out. The market for lard has ruled low, the 
average price being about $6.75 per hundredweight. At one time in 
the summer, lard rose to $8.15. It has now fallen to $6.50, and is 
selling moderately. 
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The trade with the United States in butter has been practically nil, 
owing to the high prices, apparently caused by the home demand. 
They have ranged from $24 to $28 per hundredweight. Imports of 
cheese from the United States have also been unimportant, on account 
of the stiff prices, averaging $9.60 per hundredweight. Canada has 
sent considerable quantities of butter and cheese, the prices being 
much lower. 

Undoubtedly, there is here a good market for United States butter, 
particularly from Illinois, Wisconsin, and southern Minnesota, if the 
product could be offered at somewhat lower figures. 

Prices cwrrent. — Below is given a list of retail prices of certain 
articles of food in Edinburgh. The meats are advertised by all retail 
dealers as " home-grown," but as a matter of fact, much of the beef 
and most of the bacon and hams are American: 



[Per pound unless otherwise indicated] 



Beef: 

Sirloin 

Bib end 

Hook-bane end 

Fillet steak 

Bound steak 

Bound, in cots for stew- 
ing 

Brisket : for boiling 

Flank, in cuts 

Soup cuts 

Salt, silver side 

Salt, briskets 

Bacon: 

Shoulder 

Side 

Beans, lima 

Bread, 4-pound loaf 

Beef extract, 4 ounces 

Butter 

Coffee, medium, roasted 

Corn flour 

Eggs, dozen 

Flour, barrel 

Hams: 

Whole 

Cut 

Jelly: 

Apple 

Currant 

Plum 

Jam: 

Apricot 

Peach. 

Cherry 

Raspberry 



$0.20 
.19 
.28 
.80 



.20 
.17 
.14 
.08- .13 
.20 
.17 

.24 
.20 
.06 
.11 
.52 

.25- .85 
.88 
.12 

.24- .44 
6.80 



.22- .24 

.09 
.12 
.10 

.14 
.18 
.10 
.11 



Lard 

Mutton: 

Shoulder 

Saddle 

Back ribs 

Chops 

Leg 

Neck 

Macaroni 

Marmalade .. 

Oleomargarine 

Peaches (can) 

Pears: 

Can 

Whole, in bottle- 
Pork: 



Lot 

Chops 

Back ribs 

Neck 

Sausage 

Bice 

Salt, table 

Spices, mixed 

Suet 

Sugar, granulated. 

Tea 

Tripe 

Veal: 

Fillet 

Cutlet 

Loin 

Shoulder 

Knuckle 



$0, 



$0.15 

.20 
.20 
.19 
.24 
.20 
.14 
.08 
.12 
.16 
.28 

.25 
.85 

.17 
.17 
.20 
.16 
.14 
.16 
.07 
.011 
.28 
.16 
.04 
50-1.00 
.07 

.24 
.80 
.24 
.20 
.16 



AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 

There has been no marked increase in general importations as com- 
pared with last year, but some noteworthy tendencies have been 
observed. 

Perhaps, the American bicycle still holds first place among the prod- 
ucts of foreign skilled labor sold in this market. Although the 
bicycle trade has suffered a relapse, the "boom" having been over- 
done two years ago, there is a steady demand for the better class of 
wheels, and the American makes are getting a gradually growing 
proportion of the trade. 

One of the new imports from the United Staies is roofing slate, of 
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which there have been several heavy shipments to Edinburgh builders 
this year. American-made typewriters, farm machinery and imple- 
ments, and industrial tools are coming more and more into use. 

Our machinery for manufacture of nearly all kinds is regarded 
as the best in the world, and while capital invested in the industries 
here is extremely conservative and hesitates to adopt new methods 
which may bring it into conflict with the working people, who object 
to innovations even though wages may not be affected, the necessity 
for obtaining improved facilities to meet competition from the Conti- 
nent is causing the proprietors of factories to turn to America. This 
applies to a number of industries, particularly to those having to do 
with ironmongery in all its forms, furniture, and wooden ware. Shoe- 
making machinery of American invention and construction is found 
in most of the shoe factories of Scotland. Milling machinery has also 
been coming over. The indications are, as noted above, that the 
market here for our mechanical devices for other branches of produc- 
tion is an expanding one. 

Among the articles of our manufacture which should reasonably 
be expected to have a wide sale in Edinburgh and in all the cities 
and towns of Scotland, if properly handled, are shoes and certain 
pieces of furniture, especially for offices. That many of the ladies 
have a decided preference for American styles of shoes is manifest, 
from the fact that shoemakers find it necessary to keep American 
shapes of lasts for their made-to-order trade. To gain a market for 
ladies' shoes, of either the light or heavy grades, they must be of the 
best quality and workmanship. 

In making men's shoes for this trade, it should be borne in mind by 
our manufacturers that the average Scot is much out of doors, fond 
of long walks, and must have footgear that combines solidity, com- 
fort, and symmetry. Shoes are relatively high-priced in Edinburgh, 
and it would seem that if American manufacturers have gained 40 per 
cent of the British colonial market for shoes by the superior style and 
finish of their product, they could increase their trade in this market. 

In household furniture, the articles for which there is apparently an 
opportunity to create a fair demand by well-directed efforts, are tables 
of all descriptions. The better qualities of tables produced in the 
United States commend themselves for both utility and beauty. They 
are not equaled by anything in that line manufactured in Scotland or 
England. In view of the excellence of American machinery in this 
branch of production and considering the low rate of ocean transpor- 
tation, tables could, it would seem, be offered here at prices which 
would yield some profit, and the present small sales could be quickly 
swelled to figures of commercial importance. In my opinion, this field 
for enterprise is well worth working. 

Much the same thing may be said in regard to one essential article 
of office furniture — the office desk. The American patterns of rolling- 
top and sliding-top desks have conveniences not found in any of the 
desks of home manufacture in Edinburgh offices. The comparatively 
few business and professional men who have desks of American design 
and make are greatly pleased with them, and express surprise that 
they have not come into common use. For plain, strong desks, with 
the latest improvements, the market exists here, or can be created. 

The fall in the price of cotton two or three months ago led to heavy 
sales of cotton goods in this city and elsewhere in Scotland by New 
York houses. This, perhaps, would have no special significance but 
for the fact that there had previously been considerable sales in Edin- 
burgh by the same houses, a development which, taken in connection 
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with the recent complaint from Manchester mill owners that American 
prints were going largely into the markets of India, indicates that our 
fine macMnery and skill in using it are becoming remarkably effective 
in the competition for trade. 



Edinburgh, October 17, 1898. 



Rurus Fleming, Consul. 



TRADB OF THE PORT OF LEITH. 

[Note.— The following statistics of imports and exports at Leith are taken from the Abstract 
of Accounts of the commissioners for the harbor ana docks of Leith for the year ended May 15, 
1898, issued by the commissioners November 7.] 

Imports of grain y flour •, and mealy sugar ; fruity esparto, oQcakeyWOody guano, flax, 
nemp 9 and fish at Leith from May 15 y 1897 , to May 15 , 1898. 

[In tons.] 



Imported from— 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Maize. 


Rye. 


Other 
grain. 


Total 
grain. 


Flour 
and 
meal. 


Sugar. 


Scotland... 


804 

487 


8,173 
7,749 


8,118 
246 


60 
1,761 




48 

1,961 

2 

1,066 

18 

2,526 

2 

16,668 


12,289 

12,207 

2 

1,277 

560 

6,838 

23 

72,848 

206 

1,445 

8,655 

1,787 

3,434 

25,806 

1,665 

9,059 

31,722 

166,884 
2,756 


672 
4,183 
409 
26 
518 
27 
854 
408 
848 
8,111 


467 


England .. - 


8 


1,965 


Ireland ----- 




Holland . . , 




4 

874 

1,408 


217 . 






13,078 


Hamburg *. r .... 


168 
2,604 






82,270 


Germany 


75 


235 




41,419 


Denmark 


21 
1,701 


60 


Rumta , 


26,261 


16,734 
100 
1,445 
8,490 
1,787 
8,434 
23,639 
528 
9,069 

348 

27,510 


11,494 . 


*"i06* 




Belgium 


2,262 


"Franc© 








13,300 


Rouxnania ....... .... 






166 








Bulgaria - 
























240 




Turkey ........... 


111 








2,166 
1,137 
















A?5ca :*: :::: 














North America (Brit- 
Mi) 


16,846 

80,226 
2,766 


5,450 
6,114 


8,062 
49,255 




1,006 
1,431 


3,288 
46,604 


25 


North America (for- 
eign) - 


2,340 


353 


South America ....... 




















Total, 1897-88.... 
Total, 1896-97.... 


190,842 
126,636 


106,672 
124,879 


31,718 
25,384 


59,645 
61,564 


4,074 
7,329 


28,012 
27,378 


859,463 
372,187 


65,218 
53,507 


145,148 
94,498 


Increase 


4,707 


""lMW" 


6,834 






636 




11,711 


10,650 


Decrease 


1,989 


3,255 


. 12,724 












Imported from— 


Fruit. 


Esparto. 


Oilcake. 


Wood. 


Guano 

and 

other 

manurea 


Flax. 


Hemp, t 


Fish, 
reehand 
cured. 


Scotland 


70 
2,968 




52 
459 
345 


298 

1,363 

221 

1 

2 

292 

134 

20,825 

61,251 


1,425 

2,658 
872 
1,014 
4,698 
505 
531 
134 


21 
1 

53 
378 


40 
2,634 


29,890 


England , 




2,738 


Ireland , 




33 


Holland 


5,661 

1,755 

60 

86 






27 


Hamburg ., T .,,.. 




578 
1,527 




81 


Germany 




197 


2,098 


107 


Denmark 




1,718 
330 


Norway 










Sweden 














Russia... 






10,505 


373 

3,5£7 

769 


7,751 

1,472 

64 


1,109 . 
3 




Belgium _ 


8,417 
108 

1,604 
55 
632 




I 


France 




1,190 






Spain 


629 








Portugal 














Turkey 




















1,301 












5jrica::::::::::::::::: 








5,446 
904 








Australia 












North America (Brit- 
ish) 


83 
172 






13,634 
11,776 




1 


North America (for- 
eign) 




1,155 


2,196 
12,344 




i " 


South America 




1 
















Total, 1897-98.... 
Total, 1896-97.... 


16,017 
12,652 


2,999 
6,898 


17,112 
11,648 


123,924 
101,621 


36,896 
34,824 


9,982 
9,053 


5,884 
5,136 


34,865 
24,921 


Increase 


8,965 




5,464 


22,303 


2,072 


879 


748 


9,944 


Decrease 


3,899 
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General imports and exports for the year ending May 15, 1898. 
[In tons unless otherwise indicated.] 



Article. 



1.— Goods paying at least £96 of rate*. 



Ale, beer, and porter: 

Casks 

Cases ................ 

Alum, clay, cake, etc . . . 

Ammonia, sulphate of. . 

Asphalt 

Bacon, hams, and pork. 

Bark. 



Basket ware.. 

Beef, fresh and salted 

Biscuits 

Bleach powder and liquor . . . 
Bones, Done dust, and meal . 
Bottles 



Bricks .. . ......._...... .. 

Butter 

Cake 

Canvas and sailcloth 

Carpets, rugs, etc ~ 

Casks, empty 

Cattle, etc. : 

Bulls, cows, or oxen number. 

Lambs do... 

Sheep do... 

Asses do... 

Dogs _ do... 

Horses and ponies do... 

"~ .do... 



Pigs. 
Wild 



lid beasts do.. 

Other animals _ do.. 

Cement .. 

Charcoal, bone, wood, etc 

Cheese. 



Clay, china and pipe 

Coal and coal dust 

Coke 

Confections 

Corn: 

Barley, rough and pot. 

Beans 

Maize 

Lentils 

Malt 

Oats 

Pease 

Split 

Bye 

Tares 

r Wheat 

Cork shavings '......'.". 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Manufactures 

Cummings of malt 

Drapery 

Dreg sediment 



Earthen and ston9 ware. 

Bggs 

Envelopes, straw 

Esparto fiber 

Farina 

Fat, grease, and tallow. 
Fish: 

Fresh.. 

Cured. 

Salted, dry . 

Shell.... 

Mussels. 

Flax 

Floor cloth and linoleum . 

Flour parings and dust, sharps, and bran. 

Flour, wheaten 

Fruit: 

Apples 

Cherries and currants , 

Currants, dry 

Dates 

Figs , 




Imported. Exported. 



896 

104,806 

6,881 

60,468 

2,128 

285 

30,686 

18,588 

108 

4,080 

568 

120,988 

2,344 

1,195 



1,668 
575 

778 
11,975 

978 
2,978 
1,663 
8,857 

8,643 
281 

8,734 
807 
565 

9,647 

4,160 

860 

65,794 

5,100 
163 

1,188 
188 
Ul 



81,366 

3,948 

46 

27,360 

128 

244 

66 

45 

187 

2,458 

418 

1,644 

8,601 

14,860 

806 

8,636 

608 

rat 

1,081 

• 

4,171 

1,408 

2B 

48 
2,181 

7 
7 



4,490 

1,160 

804 

503 

767,911 

2,392 

875 

17,492 

503 

4,566 

881 

5,680 

1,615 

883 

2,851 

909 

204 

8.291 

2,267 

845 
904 

1,404 
901 

8,212 
898 

2,804 
247 
126 



1,641 
4,503 



296 
1,772. 



1,407 
8,723 
27,887 
80,280 



19 
57 
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General imports and exports for the pear ending May 16, 1898— Continued. 



Article. 



Imported. 



Exported. 



I,— Goods paying at leant £f£ of rate*— Continued. 



Fruit— Continued. 

Gooseberries 

Grapes 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Pears 

Plums and gages 

T**«fl TH 

Other kinds 

Furniture 

Glass: 

Window and plate 

Hollow 

Glucose 

Gravel 

Groceries 

Guano 

Hardware: 

Heavy 

Light 

Hay 

Hemp 

Herrings: 

In casks, cured 

In cases, etc 

Hides 

Hoops 

Hops * 

Husks - - 

Ice 

India rubber, manufactures . 
Instruments, musical, etc — 
Iron and steel: 

Anchors and chains 

Angles .- 

Bar, bolt, rod, etc 

fioilers 

Girders and joists 

Pipes, cast, gas, etc 

Meters 

Machinery- 
Heavy 

Light 

Nails and spikes 

Pig iron 

Rivets, pins, tubes, etc . . . 

Bails 

Ironwork 

Cast yokes for tramway . . 

Ferro silicon 

Other kinds 

Jute manufactures 

Lard 

Lead: 

Pipe, sheet, etc „. 

Black, red, etc 

Pig 

Linens 

locust beans 

Manures, chemical, etc 

Margarine .......... — 

Matches 

Meal: 

Oat and barley 

Feeding 

Nut and husk 

Milk 

Preserved 

Moss litter 

Moldings 

Nitrate of soda 

Oils: 



Mineral 

Vegetable 

Refuse 

Ore, burnt 

Paints and colors 

Paper and paper stock . 

Pickles. ...!T.\! 

Pig heads and feet 



404 



174 

1,851 

2,977 

1,628 

860 

816 

787 

2,006 
2,600 
848 
2,018 
94 
3,076 

8 

877 

2,480 

6,804 

86,678 

966 

764 

726 

1,682 

TO 

6,787 

184 

616 

181 

1 

1,608 

165 

10,178 

766 

15 



120 
8,678 
0,224 
1,070 

866 
1,072 

872 




1,075 

8,970 

502 

11,401 

572 

6,062 

7,548 

7 

51 

2,065 

16,128 

463 

2,305 



1 

56 
2 
109 
27 
10 
168 
46 
266 

200 
741 
215 
7 
888 
1,528 

6 
465 
489 

976 

28,961 

88 

1,180 

428 

20 

1,947 

4 

2,148 

69 

19 

677 
13,355 
1,288 
1,045 
8,229 

405 

8,870 

185 

657 

46,510 

3,300 

17 

7,558 

28 

4,782 

1,566 

4,104 

404 

1,968 

4,108 

4 

617 

831 

1,690 

480 

308 

4,782 
824 

2,205 

794 

880 

217 

96 

8,229 

1,121 

21,288 

8,559 

831 

7,566 

1,899 

24,845 

348 

618 
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General imports and exports for the year ending May 15 1 189S — Continued. 



Article. 



Imported. 



Exported. 



L— Goods paying at least £15 of rate*— Continued. 

Pitch, coal tar 

Phosphate rock 

Plants, shrubs, and trees 

Potash 

Preserves 

Provisions, preserved 

Pulp of wood 

Pyrites or sulphur ore 

Rags 

Bice 

Ropes 

8allT 

White 

Waste and rock 

Sand 

Seeds: 

Cotton 

Flax and linseed 

Grass and clover 

Other kinds 

Sewing machines 

Sewing-machine stands 

Skins: 

Rabbit, hare, etc 

Lamb and sheep 

Slates, roofing 

Soap, hard and soft 

Soda 

Caustic 

Spelter 

Spirits and wines: 

In casks 

Incases 

Starch 

Stones: 

Causeway 

Pavement or flag 

8traw 

Sugar 

Superphosphate of lime 

Sirup and treacle 

Tar: 

Vegetable 

Coal 

Tea 

Thread 

Tin 

Tobacco, all kinds 

Tow 

Toys 

Vegetables: 

Carrots 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Other kinds 

Waste, cotton, etc , 

Waters, aerated and mineral 

Wax, paraffin, etc 

Whiting 

Wood: 

Logs, deals, etc 

Staves 

Firewood and lath wood 

Wood ware 

Wool 

Woolens 

Yarn: 

Hemp, and tow 

Other kinds 

Zinc and zinc goods 

Miscellaneous packages number. 

Total 

IL— Goods paying less than £SS of rates. 

Miscellaneous, embracing over 300 classes or articles of goods 

Grand total 



U 
9, 266 

608 
1,227 

679 

443 
2,615 
8,777 
4,9ft 
6,683 

729 

2,098 
5,266 
11,988 

14,994 

11,096 

5,622 

702 

55 

1 

13 
795 
2,341 
1,567 
2,529 
2,625 
1,247 

9,421 
2,866 
1,596 

20,176 
1,7GB 
9,419 

101,962 

768 

2,552 



50 

3,997 

281 

576 

927 

3,044 

1,512 

6,759 

7,666 

2,681 

430 

424 

1,084 

204 

841 

8,448 

109,351 

7,261 

11,735 

296 

1,628 

291 

1,601 

7,075 

1,932 

35,170 



1,238,005 



86,581 



8,011 
219 
88 
496 
484 
804 
157 

"Cafe 

1,268 

2,143 



887 

973 
1,987 

6,000 

509 

1,102 

2,151 

855 
89 
110 
668 
STB 
279 
1,068 

7.637 

3,319 

481 

4 

2 

731 

87,388 

8,387 

1.029 

302 
2,255 
117 
2,808 
896 
288 
678 



84 



7 

15 

864 

468 



3,954 
761 
725 
168 

1,238 
160 

176 

6,546 

1,284 

92,843 



1,387,014 



23,413 



1,273,586 



1,410,427 
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SHIPPING IN SCOTLAND. 

To the shipping interests on the east coast of Scotland, 1896 has been 
an exceptionally prosperous year. Not only has the volume of gen- 
eral traffic to and from most continental ports and from America been 
large, but events during the year have specially favored the vessels in 
the Baltic trade, and have tended to keep up freight charges all 
around. Consequent upon the strike of coal miners in Wales last sum- 
mer, there was a heavy increase in the demand for Scotch coal. 

In July, August, and September, the Forth in the vicinity of Methil, 
Burntisland, Bo'ness, and Grangemouth, as well as Leith, was daily 
almost crowded with vessels waiting to take in cargoes of coal for the 
Continent. Not only were the coal operators unable to meet promptly 
the demands upon the mines, but the harbor accommodation for the 
coal fleets was inadequate. It happened that the Russian timber trade 
at this port, always considerable, was this year unusually heavy. 
Going to the Baltic with coal and bringing back timber, at good rates 
both ways, the vessels yielded unprecedented profits. 

The war between the Ufcited States and Spain stiffened freights 
early in the spring, not only to and from American ports, but also in 
the Eastern traffic. Therefore, the season of prosperity for the ship- 
ping people had been a long one up to the end of the mining trouble 
in Wales. Even then, good fortune did not desert them. Upon the 
resumption of work in the Welsh mines, the British Government imme- 
diately proceeded to replenish the stocks of coal at the various British 
coaling stations in Europe, which required many vessels. This had an 
extraordinary effect on freight rates for a time, Scotch coal and other 
Scotch products being shut out of Baltic ports owing to the diminished 
number of vessels available, and to a difference in freight of sixpence 
(12 cents) a ton in favor of the Northumbrian ports. Freights have 
fluctuated somewhat during the past two months, but have not reached 
a low figure. The average has been strong. The year closes with a 
general increase of rates by vessels in the American trade. 

Rupus Fleming, Consul. 

Edinburgh, December 23> 1898. 



DUNDEE. 1 

The trade of this city for the year 1897, so far as its staple industries 
of jute and linen manufacture are concerned, does not present any 
prominent feature. There has been an absence of disputes between 
employers and employed ; financial troubles have been of the most insig- 
nificant description, and serious losses on this ground are unknown. 
It is not reckoned, however, that the year has been one of profit to 
those engaged in these two branches of industry. Almost all— except- 
ing, perhaps, spinners not overloaded with dear jute, who did pretty 
well — had an unsatisfactory record to show at the end of the year, 
and various causes are put forward as being instrumental in bring- 
ing this about, viz: The erroneous and misleading reports of the 
Indian government in its forecasts of the jute crop; the uncertainty 
caused by tariff legislation in the United States; also the serious and 
long-continued strike in the engineering trade, together with a general 
feeling of restlessness among artisans in other branches. 

1 In reply to circular of August 5. 
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In the jute trade, the year commenced with prices of the raw material 
at a very high figure. Relying on the Government forecasts published 
in June and again in August of the previous year, by which a scarcity 
was anticipated, spinners bought extensively at values $15 to $20 per 
ton above what there was any necessity (as events showed) for them 
to pay. Consequently, they started the year loaded up with dear jute, 
and as time went on, it was found that the crop far exceeded the Gov- 
ernment estimates. The quality, too, was inferior, being weak and 
difficult to work up, causing friction with the workers and materially 
reducing the output per spindle. Spinners thus became cautious, and, 
declining to add to their already heavy stock, dealers or speculators 
in London were left with large quantities on their hands, which they 
were obliged to warehouse — an unfortunate deal for them, seeing that 
fine Dacca jute, held in January for $95, could be purchased in the 
fall for $67.50 to $70, RFD quality also dropping from $57.50 to $35 
per ton. 

A good demand for yarns prevailed during the year, yielding a fairly 
profitable return to the spinners, regulated, of course, by the cost of 
the raw material. For the first six months of the year, the activity in 
the local trade absorbed most of the ordinary buTlap yarns, and sub- 
sequently, an export demand arose which did much to lessen the effects 
of the reaction following upon the inflated demand for manufactured 
goods for the United States markets. The continent of Europe con- 
tinued to take increasing supplies from local spinners, but as an offset 
against this is the fact that Calcutta is forcing its way into Dundee 
and becoming a serious competitor. Doubtless, many of the manu- 
facturers do not care to run the risk of the yarn turning out defective 
in quality, but there are others who are prepared to take the chances, 
and this threatened invasion by Calcutta is a matter that spinners 
will have to seriously consider. The annexed table shows the various 
prices of jute yarns during the year: 





Jan. 6. 


Mar. 3. 


May 5. 


Jnlyl. 


8-pound jute weft 


8. d. 8. d. 

1 3*tol 4 
1 5* tol 
UtoO 1& 


8. d. 8. d. 

1 3i 

1 5* tol 5| 

lAtoO 1| 


8. d. 8. d. 
1 8* tol 3* 
1 5* tol 5* 
1ft toO I* 


8. d. 8. d. 
1 2ftol 3 


8-pound medium warps 


1 4 tol 4* 
UtoO 1A 


2£pound skg. weft...'.... 








Sept. 1. \ Nov. 1. 


Dec. 31. 


8-pound jute weft. 


8. d. 8. d. 1 8. d. 8. d. 
12 tol «i il « tol 2* 


8. d. 8. d. 

1 2 tol %k 


8- pound medium warps.. 


1 8 tol 3} 1 4 tol a 


1 3 tol 3* 


364- pound skg. weft 





l*to0 1A 


l&toO ia 


UtoO 1A 



In fabrics, the year can not be said to have been a profitable one. 
Spinners, well bought, who are also manufacturers, would recoup 
themselves to some extent, but manufacturers who had to buy their 
yarns would have to face a debit balance, as at no time was the price 
of cloth sufficient to meet the cost of yarn and manufacturing. From 
July to December prices steadily declined, and as yarns never gave 
way, many looms were stopped on orders being filled. An exception- 
ally heavy crop of coffee in Brazil caused a demand for 40-inch cloth, 
and this kept a number of looms going which would otherwise have 
been idle. The trade in heavy goods has been characterized chiefly 
by a want of life and vigor, but at the same time, it has been sufficient 
to take off production. In the following table are given the fluctua- 
tions in price of the principal fabrics during the year: 
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Jan. 6. 



Mar. 3. 



May 5. 



July 1. 



Sept. 1. Nov. 1. | Dec 31. 



Hessians: 

40-inch, 11- 
• porter ,101- 

onnce 

73-inch, 11- 
porter, 10J- 
ounoe ...... 

Tarpaulin, 45- 
inch, 11-porter 

20-onnce 

Sacking, 27-inch, 
8-porter, 16 

ounce 

Bagging, 44-inch, 
7^-porter, 18- 
onnce 



Pence. 
H tolH 

IHtolH 

8f to3A 

HI to 2 

2i 



Pence. 
Ill to If 

1H 

8A to8| 

II tolM 

2Ato2i 



Pence. 
H tol|| 

IHtolM 
3f 

U *olH 
2i 



Pence. 
Hi to 1ft 

if to m 

8f 

n 

2* to 2ft 



Pence. 
1A to If 

ltt to 1H 

3ft to 8ft 

n toiH 

2k to2ft 



.Fmce. 
lft to H 



U tolH 
8ft to 8ft 
H tolH 
2* to2ft 



Ptence. 
IW to 1ft 

lft to If 

8ft to 8ft 

If tolH 

2ft to 2ft 



Flax importations were somewhat under the average of the previous 
five or six years. The 1898 crop was known to be a large one, and as 
spinners had no reason to fear a scarcity, they were more inclined to 
buy as they required, rather than go into big stocks. The prices dur- 
ing the year were: 



From warehouse. 


Jan. 6. 


Mar. 8. 


May 5. 


July 1. 


Riga K 


£. 8. £. 
17 10 to 18 
17 00 to 17 
29 OOtoSO 
26 00to27 
25 00to26 


8. 

00 
10 
00 
00 
00 


£. 
16 
15 
29 
25 
25 


«. £. 
10 to 17 
10 to 16 
00 to 80 
10 to 26 
00 to 26 


8. 
10 

10 
00 
00 
00 


£. 
16 
15 
80 
25 
25 


8. £. 
10 to 17 
10 to 16 
OOtoSO 
10 to 26 
00 to 26 


8. 
10 

00 
10 
00 
00 


£. 8. £. 8. 

16 00 to 17 00 


RigaHD 


15 00 to 15 10 


Bejetzky seretz. 


29 10 to 80 00 


Yaropof seretz .. 


25 10 to 26 00 


Pernau D 


24 10 to 25 00 






From warehouse. 


Sept. 1. 


Nov. 1. 


Dec. 31. 


RigaE 


£. 
16 
15 
29 
24 
23 


8. £. 
00 to 17 
00 to 15 
OOtoSO 
10 to 25 
10 to 24 


8. 

00 
10 
00 
10 
00 


£. 
15 
14 
28 
24 
28 


8. £. 
00 to 16 
10 to 15 
10 to 29 
10 to 25 
10 to 24 


8. 

00 
10 
10 
10 
00 


£. 8. £. 8. 

14 10 to 15 10 


RisaHD 


14 10 to 15 10 


Bejetzky seretz - 


28 00 to29 00 


Yaropofseretz 


24 00 to 25 00 


Pernau D 


23 10 to 24 00 







Linen yarns have not been abundantly profitable in 1887, accounted 
for in a large measure by the tariff changes in the United States. In 
the early months there was a considerable quantity of cloth shipped, 
but the uncertainty in the first half of the year as to the outcome of 
the legislation then in progress, and the effect afterwards of the 
increased duties, prevented a large trade being* done. Prices ruled 
as follows: 



Jan. 6. 



Mar. 3. 



May 5. 



July ». 



2- pound flax weft . 
8-pound flax warp 
8-pound tow weft . 
6-pound tow weft . 



8. d. 8. d. 

1 2 to I U 

1 5 tol 6 

1 Sitol 4 

1 9 tol 9* 



8. d. 8. d 

1 1 tol 11 

1 4*tol 5 

1 2 tol 3 

1 8 tol 9 



d. 8. d. 

1 tol U 
4itol 5 

2 tol 3 



1 8 tol 9 



8. d. a. d. 

I 1 tol H 

1 4*tol 5 

1 2*tol 3 

1 8 tol 9 



Sept. 1. 



Nov. 1. 



Dec. 81. 



2-pound flax weft. 
8-pound flax warp 
8-pound tow weft . 
6-pound tow weft. 



8. d. 8. d. 

1 1 tol 1J 

1 4itol 5 

1 2 tol 2* 

1 7 Hoi 8* 



8, d. 8. d. 

1 Htol If 

1 4 tol 5 

1 2*tol 3 

1 9k tol 9 



8. d. 8. d. 

1 1 tol It 

1 3* tol 4i 

1 Htol 2 

1 7J tol 8* 
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The trade in linen goods has been a somewhat disappointing one to 
manufacturers generally, but more especially to producers of the 
coarser fabrics. Except for a few months in the early part of the 
year, business was very quiet, and a large number of looms were 
stopped in consequence. The engineering strike and other causes 
operated adversely on the home consumption, while the increased 
duties in the United States have interfered with trade there. To get 
over this difficulty, manufacturers experimented with the view of 
making a cloth which should comply with the requirements of the act 
for the lower schedule of duty and take the place of that previously 
supplied, but it remains to be seen whether this will meet the taste of 
consumers, who may prefer to take the old makes with the increased 
duties. 

John C. Higgins, Consul. 

Dundee, October 22, 1898. 



DUNFERMLINE.o 



The principal industries of this consular district, including the 
Kirkcaldy consular agency are linen, cotton, and linoleum manufac- 
ture, agriculture, and coal mining. 



AGRICULTURE. 



The arable land in this section of Scotland is in a high state of cul- 
tivation, and is tilled chiefly by" tenants who hold the farms on long 
leases. The soil is very productive, and, under favorable conditions, 
yields heavy crops of the cereals, hay, roots, etc., as shown by the 
following crop statistics of the three counties of this consular district: 



County and product. 



Acreage 
1867. 


Yield per 
acre, 1897. 


9,800 


634.46 


21,888 


634.48 


80,586 


642.53 


1,802 


683.74 


24 


627.42 


13,388 


C3.50 


25,256 


cU.86 


27,999 


d81.40 


4,868 


d27.13 


12 


638.00 


435 


685.08 


6,242 


629.03 


51 


635.14 


1 


632.00 


517 


C4.44 


2,849 


C13.61 


2,866 


d27.80 


759 


d33.63 


388 


642.89 


859 


688.41 


8,298 


645.45 


480 


688.89 


14 


684.00 


208 


C8.88 


886 


C12.88 


1,823 


d39.85 


519 


d 29.08 



Average 
1887-1896. 



FIFE. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Hay, clover, and grasses 

Hay, permanent pasture 

KINROSS. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Hay, clover, and grasses 

Hay, permanent pasture 

CLACKMANNAN, 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Hay, clover, and grasses 

Hay, permanent pasture 



633.70 
6*4.27 
63197 
632.73 
628.38 
C5.07 
cU. 83 
d30.80 
d26.3l 



629.86 
635.76 
633.38 
630.93 
628.00 
C5.70 
C12.78 
dr. 81 
d 81.42 



636.46 
635.06 
641.85 
629.97 
628.44 
C7.78 
C12.12 
d 34.28 
d29.15 



a In reply to circular of August 5, 1896. 6 Bushels. cTons. d Hundredweight. 
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COAL. 

The county of Fife is rich in coal; mining has shown a marked 
development since 1874, the total annual output having increased 
from 1,390,678 tons in 1874 to 4,152,173 tons in 1897. Upward of 
12,000 persons find employment in the coal industry of Fife, fully 
one-seventh of the total number employed in the entire coal-mining 
industry of Scotland. 

During the Welsh strike of the present year, the Fife miners, who 
received an increase of 25 per cent in wages, made a further demand 
for an increase of 12£ per cent, but wisely compromised by accepting 
5 per cent, thus averting a strike that would have proved disastrous 
to the miners and coal masters alike. 

Sixty per cent of the 4,000,000 tons taken from the Fife mines in 
1897 was exported to the Continent, principally to Russia and France, 
and 40 per cent sold for British consumption. 

The export prices of round coal for 1897, f. o. b. at shipping ports, 
ranged from 6s. 9d. to 9s. ($1.64 to $2.19) per ton. For home consump- 
tion—a better quality— from 7s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. ($1.82 to $2.31) per ton 
at pits. Small coal and churls, from 2s. to 5s. 6d (49 cents to $1.34) 
per ton at pits. 

Coal output of Fife for the three years ending 1897. 



Year. 


Output. 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


Average wage 

for eight 
hours' work. 


1805 


Tons. 
8,971,670 
8,706,467 
4,158,173 


12,518 
11,600 
11,945 


4b. 6d. or $1,095. 
4s. or $0,977 


1896 


1897 


4b. 6d. or $1,096. 







Average wage for eight hours* work, October, 1896, was $1.89 to $1.49. 



IMPORTS. 



This being an inland consulate, it is impossible to give data of 
imports, as most all imported articles reach this district indirectly. 

The principal articles imported from the United States are agri- 
cultural implements (reapers, binders, etc.), bicycles and their acces- 
sories, flour, Indian corn (maize), and canned goods. As far as it is 
possible to judge, the demand for these articles seems to be steadily 
increasing. 

EXPORTS. 

The value of declared exports from this district to the United States, 
for the year ending June 30, 1898, shows a decrease of $1,138,663.66 
in comparison with the exports for the year ending June 30, 1897, 
This enormous difference is, in a great measure, accounted for by the 
heavy shipments made prior to July 1, 1897, in anticipation of the 
increased duties under the new tariff. No yarns have been exported 
from this consular district since the Dingley tariff went into effect. 
The declared value of export yarns for the year ending June, 1897, 
was $12,402.20. 

The increased United States duties and the protracted engineers' 
strike throughout Britain had a very depressing effect on trade in 
general and was keenly felt by the manufacturers here, while the 
disturbed relations between the United States and Spain which led to 
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the late war added gloom to the already depressed trade conditions. 
Nevertheless, the factories throughout the district have all been in 
operation on full time, and several of the lineu and linoleum plants 
are being extensively enlarged and improved. 

The closing of the war and peace prospects have greatly stimulated 
trade, and a more hopeful view of a healthy revival of business is 
entertained by the linen manufactures, who are receiving orders from 
the United States for immediate and future shipments. The demand/ 
however, so far is confined largely to the lower grades of linens. 

Value of declared exports from the consular district of Dunfermline, including 
Kirkcaldy Agency, to the United States for the year ending June 80, 1898. 



Article. 


Quarter ending— 


Total. 


Sept. 80. 


Dec. 81. 


Mar. 81. 


June 80. 


Cottoiw .......... .,,.»,,-,--.,,.,. T-, -, T --.,- 


210,566.68 

182,214.07 

0,704.40 

1,184.26 


«8,743.16 
814,800.61 
27,206.07 


185, 26a 21 

420,031.01 

14.027.80 

2,708.60 

005.18 


124,288.26 

240,485.46 

15,100.32 

2,404.82 


$111,883.20 

1,107,441.05 

67,087.40 


Linens ---• 


Linoleum and floorcloth........ 


Burlaps............. 


6,247.67 


Golf clube 


606.83 


L 600. 46 


Earthenware , 


60.12 




50. IS 


Golf iron heads ... - ^ ,,,....,. . 


174.80 






174.80 


Iron valves ..... 


27.45 






87.45 


Lithographic sheets . rr ^ , - TTTT -, 


8,065.87 
838.82 
355.83 






8,065.87 

888.82 


Papercovers 








Potatoes....... -- 








855.83 


Whisky 




106.81 

778.64 


80.66 
301.83 


206.47 


Machinery. _ 






1,170.47 










Total 


212.60i8.87 


870,878.88 


484,606.20 


282,774.84 


1,360,048.20 







Dunpbrmlinb, October i, 1898. 



J. N. McCunn, Consul. 



SCOTCH WOOLEN TRADE. 

Consnl McCunn, of Dunfermline, under date of March 15, 1899, 
sends the following clipping from the Glasgow Herald : 

THE FUTURE OF TWEEDS. 

[By a manufacturer.] 

It will not have escaped the notice of your readers interested in commercial 
news that for some time past reports concerning the Scottish woolen industry 
have been anything but satisfactory. While rosy accounts have been given of 
nearly every other, the tweed trade and its kindred occupations have shown a 
steady decline, individual exceptions only serving to accentuate the general dull- 
ness and depression. The change has not been sudden. It is years since it became 
difficult to get orders for Scotch tweeds of average style and quality at a reason- 
able profit; year by year it has become increasingly so, and at the present day it 
may oe said to be almost impossible— at least in anything like quantity. To account 
for this state of things many reasons have, of course, been brought forward* 
Some lay it to the door of changed fashion, some to Yorkshire competition with 
inferior fabrics, some to the encroachments of worsted goods, some to foreign 
tariffs, some to the growth of foreign manufactures, and some to the lack of enter- 
prise and technical education among both employers and employed. All these 
causes have been at work, some more and some less; but there is another reason, 
not so obvious, which, with the one exception of hostile tariffs, has perhaps done 
more to hurt the tweed trade than any other. A silent but extensive change has 
been taking place in the mode of distributing woolen fabrics from loom to wearer. 
The old custom of first selecting cloth from the draper's or clothier's stock led to 
great efforts on the part of retailers to show variety and style, and this was met 
on the part of manufacturers by the production of endless patterns, for each of 
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which they were satisfied to get an order for, say, two pieces. Indeed, there are 
not many staple industries, if any, with so big a proportion of patterns to orders 
as in a tweed mill making for a fashionable connection. The cry was still for nov- 
elty, novelty, to meet which twice a year made a heavy drain upon the ingenuity 
of designers, no less than an enormous expenditure upon pattern ranges. From 
fashionable houses this demand for new makes and colorings is as strong as ever; 
but the change from bespoke to ready-made tailoring has considerably lessoned the 
demand for average tweeds of the kind once largely bought by the better working 
classes. 

In the States and Canada a sort of revolution in tailoring for men has been 
accomplished ; in Great Britain it is in process of accomplishment From small 
beginnings th9 making up of suits ready for wearing has progressed by leaps 
and bounds till it has reached formidable dimensions. And, in aggravation of 
this, there is another development in the same direction. Large wholesale tailor- 
ing houses distribute broadcast to drapers and others throughout the country 
bunches of cloth patterns representing stock at headquarters. Anyone wanting 
a suit can choose his pattern and have his measure taken by the local agent The 
order is transmitted to the wholesale house, which, having command of first-rate 
cutters, organized labor, and immense production, turns out a suit that for style 
and economy puts the town or village tailor hopelessly in the background. For 
this kind of trade lar^e quantities of cloth identical in weight and pattern are 
essential, hence the displacement to a great extent in the old trade in two pieces 
of tweed to a pattern. It was natural that wholesale ready-made trades, which 
had their rise and first great growth in Yorkshire, should find in Yorkshire factories 
the first material for this business. Their chief aim being cheapness, they would 
not apply to Scotch manufacturers, whose first aim was variety and quality. By 
and by, as the new trade developed, there came a demand for ready-mades in more 
or less fashionable tweeds, to meet which certain Yorkshire firms, improving their 
quality, produced a fabric in close imitation of Scotch makes, but costing less 
per yard, the difference being managed by judicious use of shoddy and by having 
orders for much larger quantities to one pattern. These Yorkshire tweeds not 
only displaced Scotch tweeds by substituting ready-mades for suits "to order," 
but they invaded the latter trade as well, the difference between Scotch and York- 
shire being sometimes so slight as to baffle even experts. This was the beginning 
of the difficulties in the Scotch tweed trade, and it has been "bearing" the trade 
ever since. 

Already a great number of tweed- wearing consumers buy ready-mades, and the 
chances are the number will go on increasing. In the States many men who can 
afford suits up to $40 (£8) buy them either ready- made or from the branches of 
wholesale tailors, and there is no reason why the same system should not obtain a 
footing among buyers of suits in this country. That would all militate against 
the system of multitudinous patterns, and small orders to a pattern, which has 
become the established and characteristic feature of the Scotcn tweed trade. It 
is not argued that this is the only or even the chief cause of bad trade in Scotch 
woolens; but it is one which needs to be seriously considered along with the others. 

Meanwhile, it may be profitable to look the present state of affairs straight in 
the face. The Scotch woolen trade is like a prisoner in one of the old torture 
chambers, the ceiling of which descended surely but slowly upon its victim. 
Manufacturers, and particularly spinners, have been conscious of the descending 
ceiling for a long time, and some have anticipated the fatal crush at the end by 
putting themselves out of business existence. Undoubtedly the state of matters 
is very serious. It has been calculated that the output of carded woolen yarn in 
Scotland is less than one-half (probably not more than one-third) of what it was 
ten or twelve years ago. Notwithstanding that a large quantity of machinery 
has been dispersed, there remains much more than is needed to supply the demand, 
and the consequence is a competition for such trade as survives which is not only 
keen, but insane and disastrous. Prices in the spinning trade, which had already 
in a most unbusinesslike way been based on night-and-day running, have been 
further cut till, generally speaking, profit has become a shadow, and the aim has 
been to avoid loss. 

The present being discouraging, what about the future? The first imperative 
necessity is to look at the facts with courage. The time is past for comforting 
ourselves at corporation banquets with the assurance that "the enterprise which 
distinguished us in the past will," etc., and for all such flattering platitudes. 
What prospect is there of the various causes working against the industry 
becoming less hurtful in the future? Take them one by one. So far as fashion 
is against us, prophecy is useless, and effort almost vain. Undoubtedly it is tell- 
ing more against the use of woolen yarns in ladies' fabrics than in those for men. 
C E 98— VOL 2 53 
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The development of bicycling has to a large extent displaced woolen goods by 
worsted serges : but for ordinary country wear tweeds seem as much in vogue 
amongst the well-to-do as ever they were. On the whole, for such betterment as 
may come from change of fashion, there is nothing to do but wait the whim of 
the fickle jade, and meantime to entice her in every way with novelties. In 
Yorkshire competition we have something more tangible to deal with. It is a 
big— a very big— factor in the situation. If it be the case, and it looks like it, 
that the buying public no longer insist on a fabric of virgin wool, but are content 
with cheaper clothing soiled by shoddy, there seems to t)e nothing for it but to 
accept the fact In a shy, secretive way several Scotch makers have been traf- 
ficking in 44 the unclean thing," mostly with results disastrous to their own busi- 
ness and hurtful to the reputation of the trade. But now disguise is being thrown 
aside. One large firm has frankly put on the gloves with Dewsbury, and we hear 
of another about to follow. This must affect the position of other makers in the 
district adversely, most likely, to begin with. Ultimately it must lead to a very 
decided cleavage between the two kinds of business— those who cling to the good 
old quality, and those who, accepting new circumstances, adopt new methods. 

Another formidable foe is the worsted fabric— that is to say, cloth made from 
combed wool instead of carded wool. For a while it was thought that the worsted 
invasion might be a matter of fleeting fashion, but that idea has given place to the 
conviction that it is a permanent feature and has come to stay. This manufac- 
turers have at last recognized, and there are very large Scotch weaving firms 
whose output to-day ranges from 20 to over 90 per cent of worsted cloth. It is use- 
less to blink the fact that this means the enforced idleness of scores of carding sets 
and thousands of spindles. Still more serious are the effects of hostile tariffs and 
of foreign competition. The former are so obviously injurious that they need no 
emphasizing. Scotch tweeds are almost shut out of the States— once their best 
market— by a duty of about 100 per cent ; whereas on the Continent, which can pro- 
duce as cheaply as Great Britain, if not cheaper, smaller duties become dailv more 
and more difficult to surmount. In France and Germany, and even in Austria 
and Italy, they have begun to make "Scotch " tweeds with so much success that 
they are competing successfully with the real article. The delusion which Brit- 
ishers have persistently hugged to their hearts that so long as they imported free 
food they could keep wages down and lick all competitors in neutral markets is at 
last exploded. Free imports are no such safeguard ; and our industries are con- 
fronted everywhere in the world by the formidable rivalry of Germany and the 
States, both determinedly protectionist countries. There is no space to deal at 
length with our own shortcomings in commercial and technical education. In 
these things we are far from what we ought to be ; but, as employers, we suffer 
mostly from taking too near a view of business. The horizon should occasionally 
be scanned as well as what is in front of our own noses ; and in this connection 
much more might be gained by a close scrutiny of the information to be obtained 
through chambers of commerce. 

Summarized, the position is this: Leaving out of count fashion as a fleeting and 
uncertain influence, the Scotch woolen trade is seriously attacked by (1 )a change 
in method of distribution which operates against its specialties; (2) Yorkshire 
imitations; (3) worsted encroachments; (4) foreign tariffs, and (5) continental 
competition. These are likely to be permanently arrayed against us, and unless 
new outlets can be found for our products they mean bad times and the ultimate 
"putting to silence" of many of our factories. Our resources against competi- 
tion in our own markets lie, so far as loom owners who can not get orders for gen- 
uine tweeds are concerned, in a frank change to worsted or to shoddy fabrics. 
In foreign markets protected against us by onorous tariffs we see little ground for 
expecting improvement; in the natural course they are likely to become gradually 
worse. For woolen-yarn spinners there are several alternatives: (1) To keep to 
pure wool and take their chance; (2) to try competition with the shoddy yarns 
of Yorkshire, and (3) to recognize the probability of some of their number 
having to stop work and find the best way out of the trade. At present there is 
a gossip afloat that they (the spinners) are trying to combine for the regulation of 
terms and order quantities. This is toying with the real difficulty, and will be 
futile unless as a step toward regulating prices, either by association or by amal- 
gamation. To be assured of a profit of 1 penny per pound would probably satisfy 
the whole trade, and as that would mean only sixpence on a suit of clothes, it 
should not be difficult of achievement At any rate, to go on as they are at pres- 
ent, cutting and undercutting below cost price, is suicidal and so foolish as almost 
to make one wish for the merciless elimination of the weaklings. The crisis needs 
unflinching contemplation of the facts, followed by resolute action. The Scotch 
woolen manufacturers are mostly rich, and it may be well for some of them to 
remember that it is better that a portion should be thrown away than that all 
should perish. 
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For the year ending June 30, 1898, the total value of exportations 
from this consular district was $2,795,275.92, being $2,161,549.09 less 
than for the year ending June 30, 1897, and 81,910,014.89 less than 
for the year ending June 30, 1896. The following table, by quarters, 
may be interesting for comparison: 



Period. 


1898. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 1 1897. 


1898. 


Quarter ending-— 
September 30. . 


$894,643.72 
1,062,281.66 


$954,953.58 $1,286,800.84 

1,528,615.61 1,491,565.41 

953,155.97 1,511,973.28 

708,674,37 1,006,586.50 


$878,482.29 

1,316,069.44 

1,237,400.76 

689,528.80 


$553,415.65 
1,188,422.89 
1,230,354.56 
1,531,919.53 




December 13 . . 
March 81 


"$78T537.'i9 
529,196.59 


June 30 











Since 1897, the greatest decreases have been in cotton in bale, car- 
pets and rug&, hats and caps, hides and skins, pig iron, lace curtains 
and nets, linen goods, muslins, potatoes, seeds and fruits, shawls, 
silk goods, stone and stoneware, tapestry and chenille goods, tobacco 
pipes, thread, union goods (cotton and woolen), whisky, wool, woolen 
goods, and sugar. The largest item in the decrease is thread. For 
the quarter ending June 30, 1897, the total value of invoices was 
$1,531,919.53, which is the largest for any one quarter in 1897, while 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1898, the total value was $529,196.59, 
being the smallest quarter for the year 1898. The large amount for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1897, was largely due to the rush of goods 
to the United States in anticipation of the new tariff bill, while the 
very small comparative amount for the quarter ending June 30, 1898, 
is somewhat due, no doubt, to war interferences. The total value 
for the fiscal year 1898 can not be taken as an average, as two causes 
have operated to decrease the value which would not be in effect in 
any other year, at least to such an extent; namely, the rush of goods 
in anticipation of the new tariff made prior to June, 1897, and the 
fact of the war commencing in the quarter ending March 31, 1898, and 
continuing throughout the quarter ending June 30. 

Trade in this consular district, which includes pretty much of the 
west of Scotland, can hardly be said to be up to the average for the 
year ending June 30, 1898. Some lines have shown very marked 
decreases. This is largely attributable to the great strike of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which began in July, 1897, and 
continued eight months. Aside from this, industries generally have 
been prosperous. The engineers' strike had a paralyzing influence 
on branches of trade not directly concerned in the strike. Since the 
adjustment of the trouble, business seems to be brisk. Manufactur- 
ers, however, complain in many instances that markets which they 
held before the strike have been lost to them entirely. A corre- 
spondent engaged in locomotive building writes to au English journal: 

The so-called bogy of competition is closing many of the markets where the 
first cost is of more importance than the ultimate expenditure, and which were 
formerly safe in the keeping of the British makers. Where competition is open 
to all, British makers are out of the running. The salvation of this country lies 
in its colonies and dependencies— India, the Cape, Australasia, etc. The South 
American market remains practically closed. The United States has rather the 
pull over British makers on that continent, but the more prosperous and solid rail- 
way companies are indicating a tendency to return to the British-made engines. 
Their experience of the American engine has not been altogether satisfactory, and 
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they are finding that the saving on initial cost is lost on tbe more frequent repairs 
necessary. Very much the same remarks apply to the Japanese market. The 
Americans have done splendid business there during the past year. They deserve 
credit for their push, as it is to that element, backed up by the circumstance that 
British makers can not offer early delivery, that their success is due. They are 
securing a footing in Japan, and one of the effects of the strike will probably be 
the closing of the Japanese market to British makers for years to come. The lead- 
ing Japanese engineers openly declare their preference for the British engine, but 
owing to the difference in price and the difficulty in obtaining delivery, they are 
forced to supply their immediate wants from America. 

Another correspondent, in the same line of manufacture, says: 

The mischief resulting from the strike is far-reaching, because, while the 
foreign and colonial inquiries have been entremely well maintained, few orders 
have resulted, the bulk of them having been placed in the United States and else- 
where. It is probable that a majority of these buyers would prefer to have Brit- 
ish locomotives, but it is undoubtedly a great recommendation to them that they 
can place their orders in the States with practical certainty that these orders will 
be executed and the engines delivered at the promised dates. It is to be feared, 
therefore, that much of the business which could always be counted upon to come 
here has been diverted to other countries, and it may take a very long time to 
recover it. 

The sugar-refining industry, which has heretofore been carried on 
very extensively at Greenock, is practically at a standstill, and where, 
in former years, trade with the United States amounted to many thou- 
sands of dollars' worth a year, during the past year there have been 
no consignments whatever. The depressed condition of the industry 
here is due entirely to the practice of giving bounties that prevails on 
the Continent. One correspondent, engaged in dry sand-cast iron 
pipe manufacturing, says : 

It can not be too well impressed on our workmen generally that this is not the 
only center where good work can be produced. Our American cousins have been 
endeavoring to show what they are capable of, and they have carried off some 
rather important orders which in the natural course of things might have been 
secured for this district. It would be well for our workmen to give due attention 
to this, and if duly pondered it ought to induce them to modify, if not to alto- 
gether withhold, some of the demands they make for increased wages and dimin- 
ished work, which goes so far to increase the cost of production and put our 
founders at a disadvantage in competing with foreign producers. 

In the tubing manufacture, a correspondent says: 

For the export trade, makers here have still to face the strenuous competition 
of foreigners, notably the American and German manufacturers. The former 
especially seem in the past year to have made a dead set at certain selected mar- 
kets abroad, cutting prices, apparently with the view of obtaining a footing which, 
under normal conditions, it will be hopeless for them to retain. This action was 
felt more in the earlier months of the year, and the improved conditions of the 
iron trade in America experienced later have led to a modification in the keenness 
of the competition formerly felt from that quarter of the market referred to. 

A manufacturer of agricultural implements says: 

Unfortunately, American and Canadian makers hold quite two-thirds of this 
large and important trade, and from the influx of other large American makers 
into the business during the past year, it seems a determined attempt will be made 
to capture that portion of the trade now held by British makers. The American 
system of piecework and long hours severely handicaps the British makers in 
competition with his American rivals, as the former has a much more limited 
home demand and is hampered with shorter hours and labor difficulties. Every 
year, British makers who do an export trade are finding the Americans their chief 
opponents. In the plow, mower, and binder business they are yearly securing 
more and more of this trade. 

Of the flint-glass manufacture a dealer writes: 

In every country in Europe where flint glass is made the trade has been increas- 
ing, except in Great Britain, and even in America there has been great progress, 
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notwithstanding the high wages paid. The men work harder and produce more 
-work in a given time, and, as an American put it, " They do not have to take a day 
to do a two hours 1 job." 

Samuel M. Taylor, Consul. 
Glasgow, October 21, 1898. 



WAIVES. 

The miners of the south Wales coal field have for the most part been 
content to hold aloof from the miners' federation of Great Britain, 
and it was generally accepted among the former as the best possible 
reason for isolation that the south Wales steam coal had practically no 
competitor in the shipping trade, and that consequently, their inter- 
ests were not identical with those of the coal operatives generally. 

For some time past, however, it has been very evident that the south 
Wales miners were slowly but surely veering toward the great federa- 
tion, with its 400,000 members, and, smarting under the defeat sustained 
last year in their five months' struggle against the employers, the 
Welshmen proceeded, immediately the strike ended, to organize them- 
selves with a view to joining the federation, which, by the way, had 
rendered substantial aid in the time of need. There was, however, a 
difficulty to be overcome. The workmen had insisted upon the abo- 
lition of the " sliding scale," but the employers so sternly refused to 
agree upon that course, that the miners had perforce to accept the 
inevitable. The sliding scale thus continues in force. Now it is a 
standing rule of the miners' federation that no association of miners 
subject to a sliding scale of wages can be admitted into membership. 
To overcome the difficulty, the executive of the federation resolved in 
the month of November last that whereas the Welshmen, in conse- 
quence of their "sliding scale," were ineligible for ordinary member- 
ship, they should be affiliated under certain conditions pertaining to 
relief, and, in accordance therewith, the formal affiliation took place 
at the miners' conference in Edinburgh yesterday. 

The event marks an epoch in the industrial combination of this 
country, and already there are indications of greater union on the part 
of the employers of the various districts, as grave consequences are 
feared by them because of the determined step already taken by the 
Welsh miners, who do not in any way conceal that their ultimate aim 
is the abolition of the "scale" which regulates their wages. 

The present scale for the regulation of wages will operate for four 
years, and during that time, peace in the south Wales district is prac- 
tically assured. Pessimists fear that afterwards will come the deluge. 
The Welshmen are affiliated on the express understanding that when 
the present scale agreement reaches its time limit, they will not again 
enter into any agreement permitting a sliding-scale arrangement. 

The following are London press comments on the matter. The 
Daily News says: 

The determination of the Welsh miners to affiliate their new trade nnion to the 
Miners' Federation of Great Britain will cause no surprise. The liberal subsidy 
granted by the federation all through the coal strike was given on the implied 
terms that when the strike was over the Welsh coal field would organize itself 
and join the federation. Bnt its significance is none the less striking. It 
means that the 300,000 men controlled by the federation in England and Scot- 
land are to be reenforced by 125,000 from South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
The eight-hour question alone keeps Durham and Northumberland outside. The 
automatic sliding scale of South Wales has until this winter prevented the 
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formation of a regular trade union. That in so short a time so many as 70,000 
men should have enrolled themselves speaks well for the determination of the 
Welsh collier, though the militant temper in which the organization has been 
formed augurs badly for the peace of the industrial world. * * * (t is no 
secret that the main object of the new alliance is the demolition of the sliding 
scale. For four years (excluding the contingency that wages may fall below the 
prescribed minimum, which wouldgive them the right of putting an end to last 
year's agreement) the hands of the Welsh colliers are tied. For that period, there- 
fore, they are to be excused strike levies. When it ends, to judge from existing 
indications, we are to have another strike, engineered by an organization which 
may very possibly by that time embrace all the coal fields of the Kingdom. When 
that day comes, there will be no "scalist" party among the colliers to champion 
the cause of peace. The "scalist" leaders, by consenting to join the federation, 
have in effect repudiated their old principles. Is it too much to hope that when 
it comes, the *' resources of civilization " may have been so mnch enlarged that the 
inevitable dispute may be settled without recourse to the disastrous methods of 
last summer? 

The Daily Chronicle comments: 

Itlooks as if the South Wales miners and their leaders have learned their lesson. 
They have at last begun to form a trade union, and they have decided to join 
hands with the Miners' Federation of Great Britain. The union is not a paper 
one. It has already been joined by 70,000 miners, and it is significant that its 
spokesmen and officials include the men who have been prominent in the move- 
ment against the sliding scale, together with the old leaders, like Mr. Abraham, 
who have been won over to the federation principle of the minimum wage. We 
hope that this means the beginning of peace and prosperity for the sorely tried 
miners of the Welsh valleys. If they are wise, they will perfect their organiza- 
tion before making another attempt to shake themselves clear of the sliding scale. 
A premature demand would be the greatest possible mistake. 

I append clippings giving shipping and other returns' 

SOUTH WALES COAL TRADE. 

Shipping returns for December. 

Below we give particulars of the export of coal, iron, coke, and patent fuel from 
the various local ports during the month of December, the figures being compiled 
from Browne's Export List; also comparative tables showing the coal shipments 
foreign in the Tyne and South Wales ports, together with the total shipments 
classified as foreign and coastwise from every port in Great Britain during the 
same period: 

CARDIFF. 



Month. 



Coal. 



! 



Iron. 



January.... 
February .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December . . 

Total. 



Tons. 

1.085,006 

1,053,240 

1.128,650 

287.296 

318.407 

300,223 

314.079 

319,850 

721,062 

1.023.066 

1,127.336 

1,140,129 


Tons. 
5.724 
4,274 

2,146 

9,974 

71 

57 


Tons. 
7.630 
10,815 
4.200 
3,450 

923 
2.182 

633 
1,991 

688 
5.018 
8,225 
3,439 


Tons. 
85,804 
24,815 
26,642 
13,501 
7,414 
U.156 
16,158 


109 

35 

122 

3,019 

2.330 


6.161 
30,340 
22,282 
31,895 


35,697 




8,818.433 


27,861 


49,194 


251,865 



Coke. 



Patent 
foeL 



The chief markets for coal were: Constantinople, 30.237; Colombo, 83,741; Genoa, 
66,517; Havre, 34.000; Las Palmas, 46.507; Marseilles, 49,979; Rio de Janeiro, 
45,867; St. Nazaire, 51,579; Singapore, 36,923. 
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Month. 


Coal. 


Iron. 


Coke. 


Patent 
fueL 


January 


Tons. 

283,219 

221,240 

246,057 

40,033 

28,348 

24,761 

29,604 

32,953 

128,291 

192.626 

253,805 

233,431 


Ton*. 
2,513 
1,931 

279 
2,435 
6,484 
2,225 
1,119 

864 
1,668 
5.434 
5,590 
5,466 


Tons. 
1,266 
1,394 
1,235 


Tons. 


February 


2,777 


March 


1,910 


April 


3,305 


May 


73 
783 


7,349 


Jnne 


8,205 


July 


10,470 


August 


64 
59 
781 


8,906 


September 


3,083 


October 


3,348 


November 


1,562 


December 


801 


6,385 






Total 


1,714,388 


36,008 


5,656 


57,300 







Coals were chiefly exported to: Alexandria, 11,103; Algiers, 22,012; Buenos 
Ayres, 17.375; Gibraltar, 21,531; Marseilles, 12,028; Naples, 14,431. 

SWANSEA. 



Month. 



Coal. 



Iron. 



Coke. 



Patent 
fuel. 



January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

Total 



1,423,780 



Tons. 

160 

924 

1,259 

1,818 

83 

602 

734 

423 

176 

981 

406 

1,458 



Tons. I 
165 
1.796 
2,364 
2,991 
2,498 
1,023 I 
1,018 
609 I 
70 
1,180 
915 
212 



9,024 



14,841 



Tons. 
34,423 
18,320 
24,294 
37,975 
32,164 
43,128 
37,408 
41,391 
40,160 
35,825 
32,983 
40,627 



378,072 



The principal markets for coal were: Genoa, 17,715; Hamburg, 7,826; Rouen, 
15,344; St. Nazaire, 8,457; Chantenay, 7,553. 



LLANELLY. 



Month. 



January . 
February 
March ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 



Tons. 
15,084 
10,070 
10,298 
12,541 
20,138 
15,261 
19, no 



August 

September . 
October..... 
November.. 
December .. 

Total... 



Coal. 



Tons. 
16,455 
17,149 
14,383 
13,467 
15,077 

179,613 



Coals were princially exported to Dieppe, 1,123; Rouen, 1,660; Honfleur, 1,260; 
Caen, 1,140; Gothenburg, 1,870. 
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Comparative table of coal exports from Tyne ports and Welsh ports for the month 
of Deceniher, 180S and 1807. 



18981 



1897. 



The Tyne ports: 

Newcastle 


Ton*. 
237,290 
255,062 
34,917 


Tons. 
208,551 


South Shields 


238,957 


North Shields 


35.381 






Total 


527,199 


476,889 






Welsh ports: 

Cardiff 


1,140,129 

233,431 

147,296 

15,077 


1,090,057 


Newport 


242.949 


Swansea 


120,562 


Llanelly 


11. 747 






Total 


1,535,935 


1.405.335 







The following table shows the total shipments of coal, foreign and coastwise, 
from Great Britain during the month of December, 1898 and 1897: 

Foreign and eoastxcise shipments. 



Port. 



Foreign. 



1898. 



1897. 



Coastwise. 



1898. 



1897. 



Cardiff 

Newport 

Swansea 

Llanelly 

Newcastle 

Blyth 

South Shields 

Ooole 

West Hartlepool . . 

Sunderland 

Kirkcaldy 

Hull 

Methll 

Liverpool 

Whitehaven 

Grangemouth 

Seahazn 

Borrowstoumie8s . 

Alloa 

Amble 

North Shields 

Glasgow 

Middlesborough . . 

Ayr 

Grimsby 

Irvine 

Granton 

Troon 

Dundee 

Ardrossan 



Tons. 

1,140,129 

233,431 

147,298 

15,077 

237,230 

228,078 

255,062 

60,457 

82,505 

144,572 

67,798 

98,031 

106,342 

43,678 



81,779 

3,040 

20,294 

15,655 

24.404 

34,017 

43,595 

2,079 

1,430 

82,062 

820 

9,017 

1,787 

812 

11,951 



119,249 
4,088 
42.673 
12,684 
18,960 
35,387 
58,582 
2,820 
440 
61,940 



6,109 
4,100 



14,051 



Tons. 

194,040 
79,043 
54,455 
5,208 

527,033 
17,380 
28,000 
47,627 
56,034 

195,300 
450 
24,506 
5,888 
98,085 
22,852 



37,160 
13,113 
15,134 
105 
25,736 



7,125 



Tons. 

144,634 

65,332 

43,415 

4,145 

535,967 

21,883 

3,280 

33,985 

61,814 

207,907 

170 

15,800 

6,150 

76,898 

20,930 



34,976 


36,392 


2,944 


1,847 


2,125 


5,263 


16,603 


19,457 


600 


1,150 




296 



84,315 

6.430 

15,227 

135 

27,583 



9,506 



TIN-PLATE TRADE. 

The board of trade returns relating to the exports of tin plates for 1808 are not 
a pleasing study, for they disclose a further shrinkage in the volume of trade. 
The total exports from this country for the year amounted to 251 ,769 tons, against 
271.230 tons in 1897. This is an enormous drop, representing a decreased value of 
£274,861 ($1,337,611). Throughout the past year, operations in Wales have been 
carried on very intermittently, and attended by periodical struggles for wage reduc- 
tions. The exports to the United States dropped from 85,472 tons to 65,337, show- 
ing a decreased value of £243,838 ($1,186,638). Apart from the diminished volume 
of trade with the United States, there is a falling off in value to other countries 
amounting to £31,023 ($150,974). Two hopeful features in the returns are those 
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showing increased exports to Australasia and Argentina. The figures are given 
in extenso below: 



Country. 



Month ended Dec. 
81- 



1897. 



Year ended Dec. 
31- 



1897. 



1898. 



Russia 

Germany 

Holland 

France 

Portugal, Azores, and Madeira 

Italy 

Houmania .. 

United States 

Brazil 

Argentine Republic 

British East Indies 

Australasia -. 

British North America 

Other countries 

Total 



Tons. 

2,118 
801 
820 
024 
229 
146 
24 
10,123 
649 
106 

1,151 

1,884 
624 

2,374 



Tons. 

3,795 

1,527 

768 

710 

476 

180 

245 

3,661 

692 

796 

1,358 

1,458 

1,261 

8,248 



Tons. 
30,923 
11,325 
8,606 
13,894 
6,662 
5,096 
5,449 
85,472 
5,956 
1,886 
22,801 
12,252 
21,863 
41,015 



Tons. 

28,052 

12,559 

10,006 

11,482 

7,318 

8,186 

5,523 

65,337 

6,891 

4,707 

15,670 

16,997 

17,606 

47,583 



I 



21,178 



20,121 



271,280 



251,769 



Though the board of trade returns of the tin-plate trade are most < 
last year's exports as compared with the year before showing a shrinkage of 19,401 
tons, there is one element of satisfaction, the increased home consumption of tin 
plates. No reliable data of this branch of the trade can be obtained, but in the 
estimation of those able to judge, it has in the last two years more than made up 
the decrease in exports to the United States this year, viz, 20,185 tons. To give 
an idea of the shrinkage of the Welsh tin-plate exports, it may be mentioned that 
in 1891, when the highest point was reached, 448,379 tons were exported, as com- 
pared with 251,769 tons in 1898. In 1888, the total exported was 891,361 tons. The 
increase in home consumption may be assumed to have about doubled in that time. 
This is largely due to the new use of tin plates for decorative and other canisters, 
etc. From 1891 until now, the price of tin plates has been going steadily down- 
ward. Much of this could be allowed without interfering with fair profit or price 
of labor, and may be said to be due to economies effected in the mode of manufac- 
ture, but that prices have been unduly lowered is evidenced by the many failures 
in the trade, notwithstanding the immense profits made by every tin-plate works 
going in 1891. The average declared value of tin plates exported in 1891 was 
£15 19s. 8d. ($77.78) per ton; 1892, £13 9s. 7d. ($65.49); 1893, £13 8s. 8d. ($63.99); 
1894, £12 5s. 2d. ($59.65); 1895, £11 lis. 7d. ($56.35); 1896, £11 7s. 5d. ($55.33); 1897, 
£11 4s. Id. ($54.52), and 1898, £11 3s. 8d. ($54.42) per ton, a difference between 
values in 1891 and 1898 of £4 16s. ($23.36) per ton; or, taking 21 boxes to the ton, of 
4s. 7d. ($1.12) per box, amounting to close upon one-half the value of plates as 
sold to-day. 

The board of trade navigation returns for the United Kingdom show 
that the imports for the month of December last were about 4,000,000 
pounds sterling higher than for the last month of 1897 ; and the exports 
increased by £1,658,252 ($8,069,883); but the figures for the whole 
year give a total increase in imports of £19,575,238 ($95,262,896) and 
a decrease of exports amounting to £828,916 ($4,033,920). The prin- 
cipal fall in exports is in yarns and textile fabrics, and three-fourths 
of the increase in imports is in connection with food supplies. 

Daniel T. Phillips, Consul. 

Cardiff, January 11, 1899. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

I inclose a clipping from the South Wales Daily News, January 13, 
1899, as follows: 

The opening quarterly meeting of the year in the iron trade to-day attracted, as 
usual, a large attendance. The Welsh tin-plate makers were all anxious to com- 
pare prices with buyers, who were also present in considerable force from Liver- 
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pool, Bristol, Swansea, and elsewhere. The market was very strong, owing to the 
great advances in tin and Bessemer bars. Buyers, however, turned off, being 
unprepared to give the prices demanded, while makers generally declined to come 
down, declaring there was no possible margin for their doing so, even at present 
advanced prices. They stated they were worse off by 6d. ( 1 2 cents) per box on coke 
plates than in the early part of last year, although nominally prices are higher. 
Tin has advanced from £60 ($292) last year to nearly £100 ($486) vesterdav. Sell- 
ers* prices varied greatly, according to whether they had covered themselves for- 
ward in tin before the late severe rises or were still uncovered; also according to 
the views they entertained of the probable course of the tin market ahead. * * * 
The high price of raw material used for tin-plate manufacture, brought about, as 
far as coal and steel bars are concerned, by tne coal strike, and maintained since, 
has added largely to the difficulties of tin-plate makers. In addition to this, the 
price of block tin has advanced to an abnormal figure, affecting adversely the already 
much-suffering coating department and adding considerably to the cost of pro- 
ducing tin plates. The following will show that the price of block tin has varied 
much during the last eight years, but is higher than it has been during that time. 
The quoted price the first week in 1892 was £91 7s. 5d. ($444.67) per ton; 1893, £91 
15s. ($446.50); 1894, £78 7s. 6d. ($357.08); 1895, £60 10s. ($294.42); 1896, £5912e,6d\ 
($290.16); 1897, £58 2s. 6d. ($282.87); 1898, $63 12s. 6d. ($309.63); 1899, £96 10s. 
($469.62). It will thus be seen that as compared with last year, the price of tin is now 
some 3d. (6 cents) per pound more, and since some 2} pounds may be said to be put 
upon a box, the difference in cost in tin alone on a box of tin plate would be some 7 Jd. 
( 15 cents), and when to this is added the additional cost of steel bars, coal, etc, it will 
be seen that the additional price obtained for tin plates is not sufficient to cover the 
difference. The English production of tin in 1897 was 4,500 tons; Straits shipments 
to Europe and America, 4 1 , 700; Australian shipments to Europe and America, 3.466; 
Banka sales in Holland, 8,900 tons; sales of Singkep in Holland, 800 tons; Billiter 
sales in Java and Holland, 5,100 tons; Bolivian arrivals on Continent, 1.208 tons; 
Bolivian arrivals in England, 4,298 tons; Straits shipments to India and China, 
3,200 tons. These are the principal tin supplies of the world, and represent a total 
for the year of 73,172 tons. It will be noticed that the English production is com- 
paratively very small. The Malay Peninsula is by far the largest tin-producing 
country in the world, and the mining is almost entirely in the nands of Chinese, 
who raise the ore in a very primitive fashion. The methods adopted are very 
wasteful, and it is said that the retention of these methods is due to a curious super- 
stition entertained by the Chinese, that the ore they leave behind will grow and 
that their posterity will reap a harvest from the seed tin they cast away. 

Daniel T. Phillips, Consul. 
Cardiff, January IS, 1899. 



DECLARED EXPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM. 

Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in the 
United Kingdom during the four quarters of the year ended June SO, 1898. 



Article. 


Sept. 30. 


Quarter ending- 




TotaL 


Dec 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


ATHLONE. 

Woolens 


$890.40 


$527.20 


$1,990.77 
394.98 


$1,955.05 


$5,363.42 
364 98 


Black marble 


Green marble 


, 


4,379.85 


4,379 85 










Total 


890.40 


527.20 


2,355.75 


5.334.90 


10 108. K 






BARN8LEY. 

Coal- tar preparation 


532.05 








532.05 


Cottons 




182.TO 

»,224.74 

372.36 

30,006.04 




182 70 


Dead oil, in drums 


1,034.94 


2,437.83 


677.55 
* "12*345.03" 


5,373.06 
372.36 


Glass bottle goods 


Glue 


10,679.67 
1,164.86 
3,017.19 


8,909.14 

205.02 

1,738.58 

24.25 


61,939 88 


Leather laces 


1,369 88 




2,284.17 

30.66 

143.70 

1.806.73 

23,424.35 


901.88 


7 941 8? 


Machine teeth 


54.91 


Scythe stones 


143.70 

l,488.h5 

24,084.23 


287.41 

534.81 

21,284.31 


574.81 


Sheep dip 





3.830 39 


Skins (pickled sheepskins) ... 


68,792.89 
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Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in the 
United Kingdom, etc: — Continued. 



Article. 



Quarter ending— 



Sept. 30. 



Dec. J 



Mar. 31. 



June 30. 



Total. 



barnsley— continued. 



Steel wire . 
Unions 



$136.54 
508.48 



$135.37 
218.81 



$705.94 



$271.91 
1,488.23 



Total. 



$42,145.49 



18,954.84 



50,829.63 



36,796.93 



152,726.89 



BIRMINGHAM. 



Animals 

Anvils 

Bedsteads 

Buttons 

Chain 

Chemicals 

Cotton goods 

Cycle parts 

Earthenware 

Fancy goods 

Glass 

Guns and gun material . 

Hardware 

Hoes 

Metal sheathing 

Nickel 

Pens 

Phosphorus 

Saddlery 

Shells 

Skins 

Steel and iron 

Steel tubes 

Webs 

Sundries 



7,760.42 
3,191.40 
3,431.41 



77.86 

5, 815.fi} 

1,869.27 

10,990.98 



38.93 
13,413.51 



22,834.16 

1,858.98 

203.61- 

4,164.60 

48,?21.12 

15,908.88 

8,949.80 

22,706.15 

426.03 



4,871.73 
29,354.20 

9,132.60 
35,617.30 
19,022.03 



29,944.17 

1,759.50 

1,080.36 

2,583.06 

56,631.67 

17,408.71 

6,477.40 

22,904.79 

2,791.66 

4,961.10 

10,560.80 

81,693.80 

7,230.93 

40,733.21 

16,860.12 



7,457.78 

12,478.61 

987.19 

2,436.77 



7,068.16 

3,612.38 

845.56 

836.06 



8,079.32 

3,905.12 

26,550.79 

5,150.53 

617.07 

515.54 

37,786.10 

17,4(1.35 

4,762.71 

21,194.07 

1,802.79 

2,564.95 

14,080.40 

32,364.73 

1,766.94 

45,017.41 

14,453.01 

6,522.67 

6,084.64 

4,485.67 

289.40 

1,028.57 



29.20 
12,227.68 
3,287.93 
5,225.30 



26,077.42 

5,875.50 

3,842.83 

792.85 

44,606.82 

18,183.98 
4,495.98 

26,802.38 



8,896.86 
27,882.63 
35,288.98 

2,120.33 
54,348.88 

4,505.46 



11,091.89 

4.616.22 

311.88 

6,428.80 



145.99 
39,217.33 

8,348.60 
22,727.01 

8,905.12 
105,406.54 
14,644.51 

5,743.87 

8.056.02 
187,745.71 
68,897.92 
24,685.89 
98,607.89 

5,020.48 
10,922.91 
56,395.06 
128,701.71 
20,250.80 
175,716.80 
54,840.62 

6,522.57 
31,642.47 
25,192.88 

2,434.03 
10,729.20 



Total. 



261,013.77 



284,721.74 



264,826.12 



800,930.80 



1,111,501.43 



BRADFORD. 



Alpaca 

Brushes 

Bunting 

Camels-hair bagging 

Camel's-hair tops and noils . 

Card clothing 

Carpets and rugs 

Chemicals 

Clocks 

Clothing 

Cotton 

Cotton goods 

Corks 

Cow and calf hair 

Dyestuffs 

Grease, etc : 

Gutta-percha 

Haircloths 

Hemp bagging 

Household furniture 

Iron, steel, etc 

Lanterns and slides 

Leather 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair goat's hair 

Noils 

Oilcake 

Oil paintings 

Paper 

Parchment 

Piano 

Rags 

Reeds and healds 

Rovings 

Shawls, etc 

Silkgoods 

Silk waste 

Skins 

Stuff goods 

Tape, braid, etc 

Tapestry, damasks, etc 



282.82 



10,988.24 



458.65 
4,718.00 
18,106.53 
15,026.68 

989.45 



39,623.45 

26,056.04 

21,083.70 

1,573.20 



2,528.75 

455,199.15 

343.15 

1,470.10 



628.73 
944.35 
681.56 
380.54 



28,756.33 



12,634.85 

86,663.81 

38.94 



7,943.67 
1,158.80 



516.47 
61.15 



501.85 
1,821.85 



785.95 
8,819.68 
306.23 
420,856.85 
885.55 
97.03 



285.54 

2,198.60 
437,071.10 



14,088.06 
19,328.18 
17,767.68 
2,788.46 
236.03 



658.80 

561.37 

3,420.50 

15,635.51 

7,469.80 

1,593.82 



14,954.53 

"3*533?93 

953.83 

1,803.85 



14,473.46 

546,433.71 

152.08 

2,984.23 



316,999.75 



2,722.68 



1,123.98 
180.45 

8,547.48 



411.80 

27,272.92 

652.65 

11,561.75 

106,954.37 

11.42 

178.87 



2,655.37 

277.88 

2,288.72 

27,923.92 

429.00 

8,374.00 

133,000.23 

187.18 



2,415.44 



2,813.97 

16,048.44 

123.77 

6,968.41 

105,311.73 

178.91 

125.54 



1,107.82 
"1*469*70 



899.88 



1,991.04 

131.48 

1,921.98 



978.23 



1,437.00 
90.39 



3,113.31 
6,569.35 
2,510.36 
495,542.78 
2,047.30 
328.12 



61.86 
3,554.70 
2,740.54 



817,984.78 

2,877.23 

894.50 



109.58 
1,541.11 

8.29 



28,707.06 
4,372.75 



466,507.54 

1,590.49 

129.81 



10,988.24 

282.82 

658.80 

1.030.02 

61,800.00 

79,128.26 

61,347.86 

6,944.93 

236.03 

285.54 

19,198.81 

1,745.703.71 

495.23 

20,532.82 

180.45 

15,332.82 

1,898.18 

7,556.22 

658.42 

5,494.49 

100,001.61 

1,205.42 

89,589.01 

431,939.14 

416.45 

304.41 

7,943.67 

4,257.66 

131. 48 

4,808.03 

61.15 

109.58 

2,978.11 

1,578.76 

1,821.85 

61.86 

36,161.02 

22,502.32 

2,816.59 

2,200,891.95 

7,400.57 

949.46 
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Vahte of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in the 
United Kingdom, etc. — Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


TotaL 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


Bradford— continued. 
Tops 


$808,629.50 








$308,629.50 


Wines and spirits 


113.75 

251,110.24 

2,540.40 

146,741.55 

106,840.17 
60,077.28 
5,509.44 


|26.77 

396,874.80 

7,574.89 

288, 19a 44 

131,289.57 

30,240.86 

9,528.13 


"""J43,"75i."6i* 
2,729.08 
54,626.36 

125,976.57 
7,856.66 
6.906.92 


40.52 


Wool 


1,728,234.70 

5,774.25 

382,614.17 

69,185.28 
16,929.50 
7,470.48 


2,419,970.25 


Woolen goods . -, r 


18,618.62 


Worsted coatings .... 


872,175.52 


Yarns: 

Silk 


423.291.59 


Worsted and mohair 

Other 


105.104.30 
29,414.97 






Total 


3,582,893.35 


1,772,679.85 


2,489.818.70 


1,240, 083. 62 


9,084.915.02 


BRISTOL. 

Bath bricks 


1,507.68 
1,248.25 
8.934.38 
5,382.62 
1,126.35 


786.07 
1,810.83 
1,771.72 
13,893.47 

419.47 


396.38 

1,315.19 

2,631.32 

13,818.28 


1,783.89 


4,474.08 


Books, unbound and old, etc.. 


4,374.27 


Chocolate and cocoa 


2,008.89 

13,759.73 

1,529.77 

640.09 


10,346.31 


Chemicals .. 


46,354.10 


Colors .. 


3,075.59 


Decaloomaniiw 


951.99 


1,592.08 


Puller'searth 


650.88 

350.01 

5,129.84 

1,550.44 

2,916.80 




650.88 


Furniture and china ..... 








360.01 




5,398.49 


3,816.85 

741.28 

3,311.27 


6,692.04 


21.037.22 


Hemplines - 


2.29L72 


Iron oxide 


2,822.37 
1,492.87 


1,513.24 


10, 56a 68 


Linseed oil 


1,492.87 






685.17 

644.89 
10,578.50 
3.765.28 
1,318.26 


4,140.64 


4,825.81 
644.89 


Plates, stereotype and col- 
ored 






Pickled and salted sheepskins . 


. I .... 


16,500.41 
5,920.42 


27,169.00 


Rope, old t 






9,685.70 


Serges, etc 




1,143.10 
2,818.18 
6,542.73 


2,456.36 


Soap lyes 


2,148.51 




4,966.69 


Tin plates 


27,377.88 

2,225.60 

2,441.85 

567.95 

628.77 

1,621.92 


47,382.96 

i,'627.*92" 

2,725.13 
1,127.23 
1,565.04 


81,303.57 


Tin taggers.. 




2,225.50 


Tobacco 


432.15 
843.80 
904.11 

842.72 


1,540.69 
884.19 


6,042.61 


Wines 


6,021.07 


Woolens, etc 


2,660.11 


Miscellaneous 


1,582.72 


6,602.40 






Total 


28,968.54 


42,406.90 


78,833.62 


108,997.40 


259,206.46 






CARDIFF. 

Coal 


9,229.29 

2,880.47 
181.43 


7,463.23 


5,467.83 
1,592.82 




22,160.35 


Coke 




4,473.29 
181.43 


Muriate of ammonia 






Painting 


500.00 
584.86 






500 00 


Rope 


382.27 


1,036.77 
583.98 
134.76 




2,003.90 
583.98 


Stereotype plates 




Sundries....... ...... ...... 








134.76 












Total 


12,573.46 


8,548.09 


8,816.16 


; 


30,037 71 






DARTMOUTH. 

Woolen stuffs and worsted . . . 






'207.43 




207.43 












DUBLIN. 

Ale, beer, etc 


82,650.62 
16,916.11 


163,706.13 


108,996.13 


97,697.22 


448, 088. 10 
16,916. 11 


Animals 1.... 


American goods (returned) . . 






47.87 


47.87 


Bacon andTuvms/. ,.,..'... 




387.07 




367.07 


Biscuits 




224.42 




224 42 


Books 


128.43 
251.23 


125.14 




253.57 


Carriages and harness 

Carrickmacross guipure 


265.06 
209.80 


845.71 


1,862.00 




809.80 


Church furniture 


l45. 10 

271.67 

19,202.14 

875.66 

1,012.44 

642.46 

106.45 

864.29 

99.84 






145.10 


Gelatin and glue 


1,613.56 

25,850.70 

232.23 


1,379.82 

39,943.36 

238.83 


729.24 

35,297.45 

920.31 

243.32 


3, 99a 79 
120,293 65 


Hides, salted 


Hosiery 


2,266 53 


Household effects 


1,285.74 


Leather 




627.86 

117.61 

1,003.23 


1,270.32 

' 458 26 


Maize, roasted 


118.62 
498.59 

1,900.44 
635.50 

9,171.03 


115.58 
1, 086. 52 


Malt, crystal 


8,391.68 

2,000.28 

635.50 


Marble 


Miscellaneous 






Oatmeal 


618.06 


2,2i§.29 


i, 4i7.77 


13,885.77 
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Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in the 
United Kingdom, etc. — Continued. 



Article. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 80. 



Dec. 31. 



Mar. 31. 



June 30. 



Total. 



DUBLIN— continued. 



Paper, waste 

Photograph color screens 

Poplins 

Sausage casings 

Skins 

Stereotype plates 

Wines and spirit 8 

Woolens 



$806.45 

187.44 

3,819.06 

8,182.88 

7,488.84 

287.20 

4,012.46 

890.40 



$2,224.80 
3,338.58 
11,668.81 



$1,968.48 
2,683.76 
6,258.52 



$2,260.57 



12,468.87 



18,717.29 



12,654.19 



$866.45 

187.44 

8,012.41 

11,475.84 

25,415.67 

287.20 

43,752.31 

890.40 



Total. 



144,848.77 



238,980.27 



174,863.46 



153,254.75 



706,887.25 



DUNFERMLINE. 



Cottons 

Golf clubs . 

Linens 

Machinery. 

Total. 



19,566.68 



100,385.89 



82,743.15 
157.06 



85,260.21 



24,288.25 



829,811.82 
778.64 



159, 406. 11 
891.83 



111,883.29 

157.06 

892,180.41 

1,170.47 



169,942.07 



285,428.80 



865,840.17 



184,060.19 



1,006,291.28 



EDINBURGH. 



Advertising matter 

Axle grease 

Beer, ale, stout, etc 

Biscuits 

Books, printed sheets, etc 

Canvas, etc 

Corkwood and corks 

Electrotype plates 

Fish, cured 

Furniture, etc 

Gelatin 

Glassware and earthenware. . 

Golf goods 

Hosiery 

Jewelry 

Leather 

Machinery 

Maps and globe covers, etc. . . 
Medicines, drugs, and chem- 
icals 1 

Models 

Nets 

Oatmeal 

Paper 

Paper stock, etc 

Personal effects, etc 

Pictures 

Pitch 

Printing ink and dry color 

Provisions, etc 

Ribbon, China 

Seeds, vegetable and other. . . . 

Stationery 

Stereotype plates 

Stone 

Stone wheels,grindstones,etc. 

Tea 

Tools 

Vulcanite and celluloid goods . 

Wines and spirits.. 

Wire and rods and wire cloth, 

etc 

Woolen and worsted goods, 

etc 

Wool, waste yarn and noils . . 



40.87 

2,504.44 

418.76 

11,807.67 



2.77 



1,411.02 



816.82 



4,879.79 
2,804.65 

10,286.96 
821.19 

15,987.42 



8,283.91 
884.92 

6,677.75 
568.84 

5,129.71 
998.96 

9,096. jp 



3,660.83 
489.28 

4,920.17 
585.92 

1,779.00 



7,976.65 

646.27 

2,817.44 



2,268.06 



850.60 

814.61 

2,782.17 



1,657.69 



12,180.62 

628.79 

1,576.11 



25,078.02 

804.90 

8,778.06 



40,514.68 

795.59 

3,009.24 

107.81 



111.08 



2,626.12 
1,884.50 



219.90 



266.28 
1,114.42 



195.89 
845.80 
148.46 
121.78 
100.88 



851.59 

4,970.28 
226.82 
257.19 
139.72 
941.54 

1,790.61 
40.04 



1,477.67 
1,535.28 



1,691,80 
1,996.61 



2,229.04 



2,619.81 
181.64 



912.27 

87.21 

1,075.96 



869.75 
2,440.14 
1,459.96 

160.59 

8,152.92 

68.28 

588.98 



1,061.48 



849.77 



813.81 



277.75 
680.17 



786.98 
1,010.51 
12,628.67 

24, 784. 11 

1,209.78 



838.02 
206.72 
489.79 
586.00 
801.01 
149.52 
3,826.18 
89,481.58 

12,487.29 

1,558.21 
1,699.09 



217.87 
204.88 

324.84 



179.75 



881.99 
85,806.80 

8,504.56 

8,898.60 
648.39 



1,004.78 
84,919.88 

7,206.51 

245.87 



Total. 



99,839.47 



120,406.80 



97,866.81 



116,062.49 



FALMOUTH. 



China clay... 
Oil paintings. 
Pilchards 



45,495.86 



82,907.88 



682.27 



1,808.78 



86,488.78 
750.00 



42,184.58 



Total. 



46,127.68 



54,716.11 



37,288.78 



42,184.53 



1,980.11 

40.87 

22,365.88 

2,889.28 

26,222.98 

1,154.26 

12,648.10 

4,118.22 

24,882.52 

821.19 

98,710.74 

1,729.28 

10,021.10 

107.81 

182.87 

111.08 

8,169.47 

7,010.60 

6,804.78 
226.82 
477.09 
189.72 

1,557.57 

7,674.21 

1,499.99 
855.96 

7,029.80 
480.54 

1,781.67 
100.88 

1,881.20 
179.75 

1,863.70 
413.55 

1,09138 

1,266.17 
801.01 
886.50 

6,673.41 
122,888.88 

47,982.47 

6,906.96 
2,847.48 



488,177.57 



177,021.00 

750.00 

2,441.00 



180,212.00 
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Value of exports declared for. the United States at the several consular offices in the 
United Kingdom— Continued. 



Article. 



Quarter ending— * 



Sept. 30. 



Dec. 31. 



Mar.SL 



June 90. 



Total. 



GALASHIELS, 



Fishing rods 

Salted roans 

Tweeds 

Whisky, Scotch . 
Woolens 



$6,051.14 



1,785.29 



Total 

GLASGOW. 



7,436.48 



Books 

Cotton goods 

Carpets, carpeting, and rugs . 

Chemicals 

Coals 

Coal tar and coal-tar pitch 

Dogs 

Earthenware 

Fire-clay goods 

Fishing gut 

Flax 

Furs 

Gum and paints 

Glass and glassware 

Hats and caps 

Hemp and jute goods 

Herrings 

Hides and skins 

Horses 

Iron, pig 

Lace curtains and nets 

Laces and trimmings 

Linen goods 

Machinery and ironware 

Miscellaneous 

Muslins - 

Paper and paper stock 

Paper hangings 

Printed paper 

Potatoes, seeds, and fruits. . . . 

Provisions 

Bags, old and new 

Shawls 

Silk goods 

Steel 

Stone and stoneware 

Tapestry and chenille goods.. 

Tobacco pipes, clay 

Thread 

Union goods (cotton and 

woolen) 

Whisky 

Wines and liquors 

Wire goods 

Wool 

Woolen goods 



1,812.43 

2,851.80 

100,886.85 

12,214.78 

25,339.76 



13,440.04 



1,966.15 

1,288.24 

15,832.49 

13,746.37 

1,646.89 



170.48 

1,722.89 

91,926.88 

2,746.26 



6,298.85 

2, 950. a 

1,114.81 

2,811.83 

23,460.97 

25,562.23 

20,813.69 

6,115.16 



558.22 

121.84 

9,069.60 

4,244.17 



2,208.99 



129.78 
8,486.74 
2,682.29 
10,948.58 

5,232.49 
6,829.15 
1,880.64 
602.21 
54,640.26 
5,890.00 



$140.41 

9,874.27 

134.72 

18,773.88 



$1,879.02 



,957.64 
29,524.63 



$260.38 
*M89."85 



21,566,87 



28,912.78 



43,360.69 



28,506.10 



630.48 

2,608.75 

369,890.01 

6,448.58 

110,784.03 

882.46 

7,551.64 



487.77 

6,001.25 

16,?^1.17 

10,906.17 

6,545.40 



421.21 
86,993.18 
8,023.34 
2,500.00 
8,665.08 

971.01 



8,110.42 

22,805.87 

9,801.85 

107,884.80 

11,615.80 

218.32 



9,181.58 
9,326.94 
5,821.15 



1,285.85 

190.48 

1,092.75 



2,136.94 
9,855.64 

43,842.61 
16,926.88 



3,449.60 

237,261.11 

2,487.67 



Total. 



492,176.57 



1,134,771.26 



GLOUCESTER. 



Elastics 

Fuller's earth . 

Pickles, etc 

Salted roans... 
Woolens, etc... 
Miscellaneous . 



2,657.09 
644.79 
1,390.57 
3,385.76 
1,454.52 
702.87 



2,500.89 

1,789.74 

1,451.74 

10,013.89 

197.98 

294.21 



Total. 



10,235.60 



16,196.45 



GREENOCK. 



Whisky and gin 

Sugar 

Sailcloth and twine . 

Cured herrings 

Pickled sheepskins.. 



254.18 



595.83 



87.59 



Total. 



254.18 



683.42 



37a 65 

2,263.58 

294,337.77 

5,461.41 

70,088.20 

7,720.36 

8,750.24 

92.43 

242.04 

4,978.60 

5,710.08 

52,627.98 

7,839.82 

14,795.24 

45.12 



737.63 

4,317.87 

108,648.06 

1,751.19 

38,282.71 

10,556.94 

2,327.27 

800.00 



5,180.10 
2,797.06 
57,120.36 
5,464.23 
9,160.28 



601.13 
53,333.87 
8,082.06 



881.35 
11.290.00 
4,726.52 



8,562.43 



486.54 
8,780.79 

13,221.76 
8,809.42 

65,482.75 
9,891.00 
1,009.54 



8,871.86 

1,540.40 

472.53 

4,557.87 

84,970.89 

57,880.06 

18,339.78 

7,348.84 

253.22 

276.96 



4,375.26 

8,869.46 

150.56 

2,878.00 



2,251.35 
16,702.02 



963.28 



881.48 



4,139.11 
5,264.42 

5,785.85 

18,626.66 

895.52 



540.02 

180.24 

9,868.71 

7,907.14 



27,278.85 
7,179.21 



11, 912. 45 
1,679.64 
1,943.18 

10,621.84 
1,786,94 



714,447,78 



453,880,81 



3,171.19 
1,411.24 

874.60 
9,200.05 
6,021.20 

225.46 



2,901.20 
1,745.81 
875.62 
8,806.21 
2,333.73 



20,908.74 



16,661.57 



992.40 
688.15 
799.25 



871.28 

2,868.00 

880.87 



5,879.09 



15,880.80 



8,858.89 



18,989.40 



$269.38 

2,019.43 

84,152.90 

124.72 

71,648.57 



108,215.00 



3,054.19 
1L942.00 

877,768.24 
25,875.96 

244,444.70 
19,159.75 
82,089.19 

age. 43 

242.04 

12,612.52 

15,746.63 

142,302.00 

87,956.59 

82,146.81 

45.1$ 

17a 48 

8,626.58 

243,543.38 

14,177.18 

2,500.00 . 

17,896.22 

6,462.22 

2, 07a 38 

19,260.41 

SB, 949. 49 

96,553.08 

212,521.02 

84,969.89 

1,560.08 

835.18 

9,803.42 

85, 02a 15 

80,636.80 

150.56 

7, 296. TO 

190.48 

2,594.08 

8,666.98 

18,327.05 

88.973.78 

54,860.95 
47,794.59 
4,455.80 
5,994.99 
829,802.06 
17, 34a 82 



2,795,275.92 



11,28a 87 
5,541.58 
4,592.53 
81,404.91 
10,007.48 
1,222.54 



68,999.36 



2,2ia64 

3,066.15 

1,130.02 

87.59 

21,789.89 



26,286.79 
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Value of exports dsclared for the United States at the several consular offices in the 
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Article. 




Quarter ending- 


1 

1 


Total. 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 37. 


June 3a | 


GUERNSEY. 




$719.97 


$223.49 




$943.46 










HUDDERSFIELD. 

Card clothing - 


$10,905.64 
59,884.23 


22,946.35 

78,415.87 

21.87 

1,245.76 

82,844.50 


15,691.06 

80,019.05 

771.75 

1,903.02 

60,984.26 


$8,910.03 

83,284.21 

182.49 

6.114.33 

60,786.67 

620.76 

4,906.49 


58,451.98 




301,602.86 


Corduroys and fustians. ...... 


975.61 




413.56 
56,884.88 


9,676.66 




191,500.30 




620.76 


Fuller's earth 


3,698.67 

697.65 

83.81 

777.87 

3,606.47 

1,269.83 

1,698.47 

76.08 


2,191.63 


2,439.98 


13,134.77 


Grease and oil . . , - -- 


697.65 


Linen and cotton... 


122.58 
2,469.32 
8,438.02 




102.46 

619.77 

8,369.20 


808.85 


Linen - 


1,828.81 
8,182.27 


5,695.77 


Machinery ...„-,.. 


23,594.96 




1,269.83 


Mohair! wool and cotton- 




193.12 


23.26 

820.65 

1,865.60 

6.04 


1,914.85 


Bilk and cotton - - r - - 


18.82 

2.47 

1,711.69 


915.55 


Bilk and silk yarn 


3,610.62 

6.57 

9,779.60 

68,941.35 

723.42 

5,689.51 

2,921.42 

169,124.24 

101.02 


5,468.69 


Stationery ..J.. ....... - 


. 210.76 


1,935.06 


Wool 


9,779.60 


Woolens -- 


25,918.69 
1,231.24 


56,780.17 

254.60 

1,218.47 

2,983.12 

101,978.16 

250.26 


56,811.42 

82.83 

2,534.80 

"""id7,*688.'08* 
611.37 


203,451.68 


Woolen and cotton ............ 


2,291.59 


Woolen rag* . ,......,. 


9,442.78 


Woolen -thread waste 




5,904.54 


Worsteds. ..... ........ 


60,693.39 
10,241.67 

366.16 
1,227.17 

157.35 
13,234.65 


439,383.87 


Worsted and cotton 

Worsted cotton and shoddy - 


11,104.22 
366.16 


Worsted cotton and silk 

Worsted and silk 


562.18 
981.43 


1,141.96 

2,634.58 

83.03 

1,543.80 

928.22 


1,535.44 

2,429.11 

326.62 

870.07 

281.77 


4,466.75 
6,202.47 


Worsted and woolens - 


13,644.30 






2,418.87 


Miscellaneous 




161.57 


1,871.56 








Total 


253,075.03 


315.596.84 


424,242.65 


334,572.97 


1,327,487.49 






BULL. 

Advertising material - - 


840.12 




83.09 

202.71 
2,738.91 


911.96 
214.74 


1,836.17 


Alum 7....... . .... r---r-- 




505.17 


Black lead 






202.71 


Bleaching powder. ...... ...... 


4,141.89 


5.495.84 
887.88 
855.33 


5,300.71 


17,676.85 


Carbolic acid, crude........... 


887.88 


Chalk . . . 








355.33 


Chemicals „.-- 




1,491.42 




1,491.42 


Chrome ore.......... ...... 




1,334.15 
2,200.92 




1,334.15 


Cliffstone 


687.14 

26.82 

3,240.34 

441.11 
2,813.55 




4,287.00 


7,025.06 






26.82 


Coal, cannel -.-. .... 




2,297.83 


13,088.53 
3,260.52 
2,100.76 


18,576.20 


Coke - 




3,701.63 


Colors......... 


4,565.40 
437.68 


674.60 


9,654.21 


Crash 


437.68 


Dogs: 

Rt. Bernard .... r r --- 


389.82 


78.00 
270.09 


51.22 


613.54 


Pox hounds .- 




270.09 


Essences, flavoring 


42.49 






42.49 








496.04 


498.04 


Fire bricks 






250.70 
2,377.43 
1.020.40 


250.70 


Fish, herrings 




10,125.11 




12,502.54 


Flax - 






1,020.40 


Glue 






1,124.32 
4,256.97 

29,513.79 
816.37 


1,124.82 






804.67 

29,386.50 

1,054.32 

188.38 
1,109.34 


6,279.19 
79,892.64 


12,456.72 


Hair: 

Camel.. 




110,211.10 


Cattle 




80,202.87 


Cow 






1,054.32 


Goat 








188.88 


White cattle 


2,818.67 
122,818,60 






14,053.86 


Hide cnttfng* r . 






2,818.57 


Hide** imd sfins . , r r - - - 


182,315.86 
148.60 


343,360.20 


234,948.54 


883,438.20 


Iron manufacture* - 


148.60 


Iron, pig... 






297.73 


297.73 


Leather: 

Buffalo..... 






132.06 
746.23 


132.05 


Walrus 






813.70 


1,558.93 


Manure 




3,570.85 
559.65 


3,570.85 


Meats, canned 








669.66 
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Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 


Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


H ull#— continued . 
Oil: 

Linseed 




13,775.87 
5,706.35 
2,877.32 


$2,566.74 
10,695.95 


1756.86 
6,574.80 


$7,000.47 


Rape seed 




22,979.10 


Tar 




2,377.32 


Old rope 




3,310.86 


2,312.62 
3,743.99 

959.88 
1,736.79 

740.73 


5.623-48 


Onions ... 






3,743.99 


Oxide 


119.26 
1,185.92 


116.49 
644.50 
607.63 
989.44 


1,164.45 
956.60 
475.74 


2,360.07 


Paint 


4.323.90 


Pitch 


1,824.10 
980.44 


Sulphate ammonia 




Tar 


1, 927. 57 




521.93 

1,379.75 

10,264.88 

1,462.45 


2,449.90 


Tow 


4,646.90 


6*747.56* 


6,026.65 


Wanning Wua , . 


8,840.68 


20.853.15 


Whale, skeleton 




1,462.45 


Win*. champagne 






275.04 


275.04 


Wood 


233.07 




2i9.32 
4,847.71 


452.99 


Wool 


868.87 


8,880.00 


14.556.08 








Total 


157.406.56 


266,695.35 


477,252.26 


386,904.61 


1,238.258 78 






JER8EY. 

Brooding animals , 


4,132.87 








4.132.87 












KIDDERMINSTER. 

Carpets 


2,658.65 
2,300.91 


3,943.30 
1,324.56 


9,480.42 
2,509.17 


3,810.51 
833.88 


19,642.86 


China and porcelain 


7,057.32 


Dye goods 




<i1,Jr^ 


3,902.82 


4,948.02 


1,763.43 
1,056.45 
8,252.56 
47.562.45 
8,505.16 


1,381.88 

"" "23,617.85" 

61,061.41 

1,548.55 


11,906.15 


Hardware 


1,056.45 

49.200.81 

197,080.42 

11, 311.91 


Sance 


9,908.09 
62,842.80 
2,793.81 


7,427.81 

85,503.76 

3,464.89 


Skins 


Sundries 




Total 


74,401.58 


56,701.84 


74,160.64 


92.073.08 


297.346.14 


KIRKALDY. 

Burlaps.. 


1,184.25 
59.12 




2,708.60 


2,404.82 


6,247.67 
50.12 


Earthen ware 






448.27 
174.80 


995.13 





1,443.40 
174 80 


Golf iron heads 






27.45 
31,829.58 

9,704.40 




27 45 


Linens 


62,281.02 

27,295.97 

838.82 
355 33 


100,119.69 
14,927.80 


81,080.35 
15,109.32 


275,31a 64 
67.087.40 


Linoleum, floor cloth and cork 
carpet 


Lithographic sheets 


3,055.87 
838.83 


Papercovers 








Potatoes 








355.33 


Whisky.. 




106.81 


99.66 


206.47 










Total 


42,754.80 


94,450.08 


118,858.08 


98,694.15 


354 757 06 






LLANELLY. 

Castings 




294.18 
1,019.54 
4.304.69 






204.18 


Iron ladles 


1,087.16 
415.85 






2,106.70 
4,720.54 


Tinandterne plates 














Total 


1,508.01 


5,618.41 






7,121.43 










LEEDS. 

Chemicals and dyestuff s 

Confectionery, etc 


8,451.59 

869.29 

547.68 

606.28 

81,531.41 

7,199.40 

4,495.63 

69,408.58 

9,195.27 

2,248.14 

2,012.68 

13,068.62 

83,832.13 

47,753.57 


5,708.52 
2,173.52 


48 
72 
27 
92 
90 
25 
74 
20 
17 
51 
41 
70 
25 
62 


3.195.47 
2,660.60 


24,102.06 

6,547.13 

754.95 


Earthenware and bricks 


Grease, etc 


674.92 

29,890.38 

10,488.22 

8,668.58 

68,618.16 

18,049.48 

837.71 

6,652.83 

5,278.55 

4,239.49 

9,912.43 


2,476.38 
8,749.74 

10,608.04 
8,558.18 

37,694.90 
9,765.85 
990.07 
6,652.83 
2,809.65 
2.600.11 
9,994.50 


4 808 50 


Hair^ waoI, etc . ., 


83,190.43 


Leather, etc. 


35,480.91 


Linens, etc 


2lj880.il 


Metals, machinery, etc 

8kins,rur8, etc 


217,780.84 
50,238.77 


Sundries... 


6,652.48 


Waste spun silk yarn 


18,644.75 


Woolens r - 7 r 


81,576.52 


Woolens, worsteds, etc ^ 

Worsteds 


50,434.96 
79,675.21 






Total 


230,620.27 


150,677.79 


152,906.14 


96,700.39 


630,864.50 
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Article. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 90. 



Dec. 81. 



Mar. 31. 



June 30. 



Total. 



Hides 

Bacon 

Hams 

Mackerel . 
Bags 



13,668.82 



$85,491.94 

10,548.14 

68,482.85 

1,751.94 



$7,238.32 



$9,901.35 



148.30 



$29,257.18 

1,054.81 

534.82 

1,751.94 

143.30 



Total. 



3,(168.82 



LIVERPOOL. 



Ale, beer, mineral waters 

Animals 

Bags, bagging, and canvas 

Blackplates, Dlack, and iron 



taggers . 
Books and stationery. 



Chemicals 

Coal and coke 

Cement 

Cotton 

Cotton, woolen, and linen 



. hina clay 

Dye and other woods 

Dyes and dyeing stuff s 

Earthen and glass ware 

Fruits (green and dry), vege- 
tables 

Felt 

Furniture 

Fish and game 

Fruits (preserved) 

Grease, oils, and soap 

Glue 

Hides, skins, and leather 

Hemp and flax 

Hardware 

Iron, and manufactures 
thereof 

Lime and lemon juice 

Machinery 

Metals, other than iron or 
steel 

Mill and other stones 

Manure 

Oilcloth 

Oakum 

Paper-making material 

Paints and varnish 

Provisions 

Pitch, tar, and creosote 

Patent composition 

Rubber 

Rice and rice flour 

Sugar 

Spices 

Saddlery and harness 

Salt 



24,989.47 
22,395.62 
43,511.87 

194.66 
588.84 
486.884.42 
26,546.74 
54,860.81 
89,124.26 

8,029.72 
18,195.88 
82.847.61 
31,951.07 
14,594.61 

15,782.05 

1,717.87 

4,472.29 

127,492.55 

68.13 

122,451.59 

11,017.74 

157,183.07 

4,856.76 

5,202.28 

66,753.77 
905.16 



5,518.61 

817.55 

6,185.31 



126.62 
75,693.52 
2,968.55 
2,452.70 
9,061.67 



Sausage casings 

Steel, and manufactures 

thereof 

Slates, bricks, and tiles 

Tin and terne plates, taggers 

tin 

Tea and coffee 

Tobacco 

Tin 

Wool, hair, and noils 

Wool waste 

Wax 

Wines and spirits 

Yellow metal sheathing 

All other goods 



1,174,974.99 
39,369.97 
29,808.52 
8,068.64 
3,163.22 
72,340.51 
7,251.07 



34,260.15 
4,530.70 

174,842.35 

12. 120. 10 

1,070.62 

1,581.61 

288,218.44 



1,012.23 
364.98 



28,464.14 



151,274.87 



10,044.65 



82,742.05 



86,394.04 
23,006.80 
30,114.89 

1,727.60 

583.97 

729,152.54 

26,551.62 

364.98 

168,842.84 

12,954.61 
19,708.50 
49,881.61 
16,020.51 
11,699.05 

41.68 
19.21 
68.01 
97.63 
89.65 
65.59 
88.77 
78.81 
54.07 
19.67 

151,416.27 

228.72 

1,562.14 

835.78 

4,871.85 

4,803.22 

739.70 

924.63 

68,706.28 

8,508.74 

8,102.70 

14,273.16 

666. 71 

977, 779. 79 

21,276.32 

7,664.73 

16,520.86 

8,946.72 

119,010.24 

12,117.56 

1,313.95 

37,476.90 
5,640.26 

307,414.28 

16,813.75 

107.06 

3,192.42 

795,945.26 



8,294.61 
4,282.51 



31,588.44 



28,430.82 
3,679.06 
80,688.99 

1,440.47 
749.44 
457,124.93 
10,915.55 
36,625.27 
867,618.88 

4,107.81 
16,080.24 
61,619.86 
•26,108.75 
16,468.22 

28,052.60 

2,511.11 

389.82 

185,059.96 

811.45 

112,846.86 

10,794.42 

209, m. 89 

10,219.64 

5,435.87 

152,399.80 

1,996.86 

796.19 

1,357.75 
3,601.20 
8,168.08 



42,839.78 
85,428.06 
100,113.63 



603.44 

405,559.50 

8,588.07 



189,028.40 

476.91 
10,151.50 
80,959.61 
20,849.99 
18,514.25 

96,424.94 

4,486.90 

710.50 

72,759.08 

1,687.80 

128,652.07 

12.385.28 

218,578.83 

27,768.24 

7,299.74 

204,673.40 

5,747.33 

968.43 

13,797.40 
5,727.85 
9,173.35 



80,258.31 

749.43 

3,761.79 

8,620.66 



1,518.34 

107,724.82 

8,148.75 



4,399.30 



1,698,379.57 
21,616.96 
804,501.76 
16,214.09 
2,749.57 
131,322.49 
37,861.35 



1,481,500.16 
218,825.78 
80,824.41 
48,835.09 
4,739.96 
89,821.54 
7,484.67 



37,726.09 
8,893.18 

392,828.47 

7,217.01 

218.99 

4,993.02 

414,747.45 

228. 72 

3,761.79 

4,224.11 

734.83 

10,638.16 



29,890.08 
5,207.14 

235,923.69 

5,488.27 

1,854.13 

12,059.18 

262,888.32 
1,854.13 
4,486.90 
7,304.60 



18,770.07 



181,663.11 

84,511.54 

254,423.88 

8,862.78 
2,525.69 
2,078,671.89 
67,546.98 
91,840.56 
814,609.88 

25,568.55 
64,116.07 
224,806.18 
94,990.82 
56,276.13 

216,301.27 
12,935.09 
8,560.12 

582,609.17 
6,757.03 

525,415.61 
46,616.16 

795,512.10 
73,498.71 
25,057.56 

575,242.74 
8,818.07 
3,328.76 

21,009.54 

16,017.95 

23,329.96 

739.70 

2,569.49 

882,881.88 

10,370.47 

14,317.19 

81,844.79 

666.71 

5,282,684.51 

300,589.05 

872,389.42 

84,638.68 

14,599.47 

412,494.78 

64,714.65 

1,313.95 

139,852.17 
19,271.28 

1,110,508.79 
41,639.13 
3,250.80 
21,826.23 
1,761,799.47 
2,082.85 
12,555.53 
16,176.20 
734.83 
89,560.81 



Total. 



3,306,066.81 



4,598,671.06 



5,078,886.66 



4,244,662.10 



17,028,286.63 
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AUblUllFUjr ..... . 

Artificial flowers 

Bags and bagging 

Beer, ale, andstout 

Blacking 

Books 

Bristles 

Brushes, tooth and hair 

Bnrlaps 

Buttons 

Carpets 

Cement 

Chalk 

China clay 

Clocks and watches 

Coal and coke 

Cocoa and chocolate 

Colors, paints, and varnishes. 

Confectionery 

Cotton 

Manufactures 

Cutlery 

Cycles 

Drugs and chemicals 

Elastic 

Emery 

Feathers 

Pish 

Floorcloths 

Fruits, nuts, and vegetables.. 

Fuller '8 earth 

Furniture 

Glass, china, and earthen ware 

Gloves, hosiery, etc 

Glue and gelatin 

Grease 

Gums 

Hair— cow. calf , etc 

Hardware ...: 

Hats and caps 

Hemp, flax, and tow 

Indigo 

Ivory 

Jute 

Laces 

Leather 

Linens 

Linseed 

Machinery 

Matches 

Metals: 

Iron and steel and manu- 
factures 

Other 

Mustard 

Oils 

Ores, iron, etc 

Paper and paper hangings 

Paper stock 

Perfumery 

Pitch and tar 

Plumbago. 

Precious stones 

Preserves, pickles, etc 

Provisions, cheese, bacon, etc. 

Quicksilver 

Rice 

Rope 

Rubber: 

Raw.......... .............. 

Clothing and manufac- 
tures 

Saddlery 

Salt 

Sausage casings 

Scientific and optical instru- 
ments 



60 
63 
60 
,47 
58 
44 
622.14 
21,032.99 



*&,*789.64 
378,924.63 



20,173.71 
95,098.18 
38.401.97 
79,870.66 

8,163.71 
33,331.56 
68,785.97 

4,240.20 
41,328.57 



1,026,996.47 
78,540.58 
17,381.49 
4,760.17 
81,096.23 
15,774.15 

17,712.41 

59,254.46 
17,825.43 
9,021.23 
9,488.95 

22,041.84 



7,965.83 

M m "* 67 



97 



58 
05 
75 
29 
42 
32 
48 
05 

**, mu, 35 

76,172.00 
41,064.49 
44.892.31 
19,244.88 

3,177.00 
153,653.83 

2,892.10 
19,078.89 
16,665.31 

1,796.87 



107,961.30 

48,851.77 

44,961.51 

108,907.96 

207.84 

55,234.11 

59,526.80 

8,827.47 

28,709.73 

2,273.59 

462,714.01 

82,505.79 

54,227.18 

8,105.78 

26,347.94 

14,853.88 

38,023.96 

74,961.51 

9,723.94 

100.13 

2,433.43 

47,927.86 



1,094.28 

fift AU 80 

48 

1 64 

67 

70 

1 15 

02 

74 

I 01 

96 

67 

'< 66 

12 

26 

96 

02 

76 

31 

78 

57 

89 

07 

69 

82 

51 

17 

j.u, uto. 55 

64,007.53 

12,717.22 

1,680.95 

149,525.04 

23,486.17 

14,824.46 

29,056.19 

2,198.36 



209,483.68 

50,178.94 

6,928.17 

118,931.86 

3,284.54 

64,731.93 

73,573.21 

8,394.56 

14,861.58 

6,990.94 

428,806.25 

78,184.78 

14,891.28 



22.444.78 
16,101.08 

183,581.58 

10,411.89 
4,586.79 

"" 4,667.49 

19,564.54 



0.W1.7O 

4,080.80 
128,068.49 
7,127.66 
13,544.97 
82,011.46 
786.19 



64,723.65 
13,949.97 

32,782.02 

22,491.79 

6,732.94 

191.17 

5,378.86 

27,005.38 



64,308.53 

27.886.29 

437,204.68 

12,282.29 

1,354,536.85 

242,284.50 

82,115.96 

42,437.01 

10,655.08 

380,465.00 

864,548.40 

53,111.46 

17.418.45 

50,512.00 

27,188.56 

355,554.90 

157.455.20 

446,348.26 

81,320.54 

87,645.87 

195,974.63 

5,250.64 

51,670.57 



101,582.38 

154,004.39 
88,682.04 
11,488.41 

709,523.36 
44,430.15 
61,777.04 

102,054.38 
7,822.41 



849,428.31 
403,917.55 
185,116.89 
468,113.40 

15,686.63 
194,906.43 
262,918.08 

21,208.60 
118,275.22 

24,818.59 

2,289,586.43 

831,982.52 

148,766.28 

12,874.95 
144,612.80 

80,179.08 

270,099.97 

167,089.65 

88,889.10 

9,821.53 

21,868.78 

116,559.6* 
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Article. 



London— continued. 



Seeds, plants, etc 

Shellac 

Shells 

Silks 

Soaps 

Skins, furs, etc 

Spices 

Sponge 8 

Stationery 

Sticks and canes 

Straw plait and braids 

Straw manufactures 

Stuff goods 

Stone, marble, granite, etc — 

Sugar 

Tea 

Thread 

Tin 

Tobacco and cigarettes 

Wearing apparel 

Wines and spirits 

Woods 

Wool and camel and goat hair 
Woolen and worsted goods . . . 

Works of art 

Yarn 

All other articles 



Total. 



MANGHK8TER. 



Buttons 

Card clothing 

Carpets and rugs 

Cattle hair, ana other hair . . . 

Colors, dyestuffs, and chem- 
icals 

Cotton, Egyptian 

Cotton and worsted, and 
worsted stuffs 

Cotton piece goods 

Cotton velvets, fustians, etc.. 

Cotton velvet skirt bindings. 

Cotton yarn and thread 

Curtains, laces, etc 

Damasks, etc 

Elastic web, cord, India rub- 
ber, etc 

Felt hats 

Handkerchiefs 

Hosiery 

Iron, steel, etc 

Leather and hides 

Linens 

Machinery 

Mahogany logs, oak logs, etc 

Miscellaneous 

Paper, paper hangings, etc.. 

Quilts 

Bags, paper stock, etc 

Shawls, etc 

Silk and silk and cotton piece 
goods 

Silk noils and waste 

Silk seals, pi ushes, etc 

Silkyarn 

Tape, braid, etc 

Towels 

Waterproof garments and 
cloth 

Wool felt, blanketing, lap 
ping, etc 

wool and wool noils 

Worsted yarn 

Yarn, other 



Total. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 3D. 



J2.04 
>1.13 
27.57 
>7.07 
15.96 
H.08 
».24 
K.88 
34.48 
(6.18 
».90 
54.29 
37.98 
T6. 87 



62.58S.07 

147.95 

925,193.57 

27,378.96 

60,964.64 

46,098.25 

28,919.50 

246,134.89 

156,442.99 

499,860.54 

664.82 

178,976.85 



8,602,494.64 



867.54 

2,968.52 

12,241.88 

27,514.44 

142,916.88 



12,448.87 
140,623.37 
188,284.46 
27,895.79 
67,581.14 
34,506.04 
16,610.49 

13,296.50 

4,919.83 
35,971.01 

8,176.67 
11,280.65 
58,241.45 

7,776.18 
105,330.60 
12,360.94 
17,831.39 
13,362.66 

8,917.27 
63.800.15 

2,792.52 

6,506.69 
12,464.69 



14,725.20 
19,235.18 
6, 112. 18 

378.63 

15,911.02 



20.91 
1,160.48 



Dec J 



8.674,812.05 



284.63 
3,279.47 
30,485.95 
6,910.85 

203,794.07 



34,141.89 
437.022.67 
227,991.65 
335.08 
113,043.(0 
108,995.81 

95,835.68 

24,115.46 

1,841.86 

65,287.13 

10.953.04 

12,713.61 

59,295.06 

102,752.56 

118,860.98 

9,377.81 

25,729.53 

25,920.97 

20,586.13 

59,354.45 

546.47 

8,216.10 
6,049.67 



27,588.49 
23,924.56 
25,931.14 

481.96 

16,738.77 



1, UTS. 91 

1,202.88 



Mar. 81. 



$23,449.80 

51,758.70 

154,776.40 

88,860.66 

76,212.88 

1,174,872.67 

72,480.78 

6,480.81 

29,885.48 

4,665.06 

140,929.07 

10,608.70 

32,589.95 

7,627.35 



1 



9,489,417.06 



588.28 
5,154.04 
33,812.28 
3,170.36 

151,476.28 



27,407.74 
466,886.18 
253,806.52 



197.011.70 
123,959.87 
91,738.44 

15,985.76 

3,886.00 

46,347.55 

32,000.06 

11,052.33 

77,106.53 

96,375.43 

162,182.39 

19,385.44 

11.052.12 

29,877.04 

7,948.45 

45,062.45 

2,178.86 

17,869.56 
4,052.05 



46,777.31 
18,710.62 
26,456.01 

127.44 

16,928.67 



1.540.80 



1,105,132.22 I 1,900,666.90 2,037,864.53 



June 80. 



H8.989.00 
67,910.10 
60,879.67 
30,964.82 
83,802.08 
2,328,989.49 
68,874.64 

4,064.96 
51,576.88 

7,575.08 
62,894.62 



12,682.98 
5,458.81 

48.67" 
02.85 
14.86 
85.76 
99.78 
87.75 
99.16 
M.02 
31.98 
71.52 



165,207.47 



9,127,083.96 



248.94 
5,880.80 
17,110.88 
3,815.57 

137,806.15 



25,152.02 
317,095.67 
262,125.68 



150,232.96 
58,262.89 
86,688.39 

18,477.35 

1,022.83 
65,093.30 
13,540.45 
17,962.18 
53,439.23 
101,957.52 
122,924.34 
11,969.82 

9,385.08 
26.454.63 

4,467.22 
67,300.31 

5.340.58 

14,871.16 
1,795.21 



29,203.50 
23,970.62 
18,322.19 

878.54 

9.804.54 
199.36 
451.13 

2,934.96 



1,670,088.98 



Total 



35,998,757.71 



1,989.39 
16,782.83 
93,656.99 
41,411.22 

685,498.88 



99,150.52 

1,861,627.84 

922,208.31 

28,230.87 
527,868.88 
320,806.11 
290,823.00 

71,825.07 

11,669.52 

202,696.99 

64,669.24 

53,008.77 

248,082.29 

808.861.69 

499,296.31 

53,102.51 

63,998.12 

95,615.30 

41,919.07 

225,517.36 

10,858.43 

47,462.50 
24,361.62 



118,294.60 
85.849.98 
76,821.52 

1,866.57 

59,383.00 

199.36 

1,550.95 

6,839.12 



6,713,752.63 
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Article. 


Quarter ending- 


TotaL 


Sept. 30. 


Dec.3L 


Mar.8L 


June 8a 


PLYMOUTH. 

Broth** --.-,„,., 


$490.07 
46,202.68 

74,288.24 


246.74 
14,604.99 

84,140.86 


$496.64 
48,890.78 
82,105.99 


$412.06 

80,200.10 

104,647.72 

161.96 

2,81L92 


&44&6B 

138, 868. 41 


Chemicals 


Clay 


866,082.1* 


Clothing 


161.96 


Manure"! , , L . . 


1,021.96 


923.64 


2,868.24 
172.84 


7, 110. OB 


Paint 


172.64 


Pottery 






508.68 


60BLS 


Sansageskins ... 


1,172.28 
8,640.98 
4,287.75 






1,172.28 


Sheepskins 








8, MX 96 
27.80LQ5 

3,371.9? 

120 0? 


Spirits 


7,990.26 
1,013.96 


4,988.90 

1,764.24 

126.67 


10,660.14 
608.60 


Stone 


Woolen goods 














Total 


180,014.86 


108,619.31 


151,828.15 


149,886.02 


699,810. 44 




REOD1TCH. 

Needles, fishhooks, etc 


77,866.49 


108,881.94 


100,124.89 


92,073.00 


380,496.42 


ST. HBLSNS. 

Black plates, black and iron 
taggers 


1,149.28 




1,698.27 

1,082.51 

180,519.69 

57,089.86 




2,742.65 

1,416.44 

08O.348.W 

164, 1SL 80 

500.37 


BooEsand stationery 


106.21 
184,210.76 

8o,iiaao 


217.72 
188,886.81 
42,478.08 

500.87 
8,569.00 


Chemicals . ...... ,,, 


227,286.24 
17,840.62 


Earthen and glass ware 

Iron and manufactures there- 
of 


Paints and varnish ■ 


7,306.53 
288.82 


5,088.80 
2,545.06 


4,908.16 
1,463.28 


26,52L« 

4,242.75 
812.27 


Steel and manufactures there- 
of ^ 


All other goods , , , 


812.27 












Total 


258,876.69 


178.780.71 


247,206.16 


190,45a 80 


870 265.00 






SHEFriKLD. 
Ani*n&bi — dogs 




168.29 

606.12 

98,082.28 

2,844.08 

563.48 


008.80 




76L59 


Anvils ." 


608.62 
58,406.62 
2,298.11 

1,274.80 




1.11L74 

804,053.79 

8,280.67 

4,784.47 
1,282.66 

658.10 


Cutlery 


80,858.80 
1,200.79 

2,404.58 


72,881.69 
1,942.01 

582.11 

1,282.66 

123.86 

347.51 


Edge, and other tools 


Electroplate and silver, man- 
factures of 


Ferrochrome - ,- — ,,.... 


Piles 


848.97 
802.71 
245.88 


800.48 

242.68 

289.63 

6,154.68 

5,782.64 

2,498.51 

788.57 


62.19 
202.65 
183.18 


Graining combs, steel 


1,213.35 
071 09 


Grindstones 


Hair 


822.82 
8,815.50 
8,569.09 
1,154.00 

788. oo 

293.47 
6,630.88 
8,074.23 


1,111.96 
17,976.23 
19,448.88 
4,975.72 
4,424.06 
881 88 


Horn pieces 


2,135.74 
4,908.57 
1,324.61 
1,313.06 
37.91 
8,760.88 
7,727.69 
198.79 


5,869.40 
5,198.68 


Horn, manufactures of 

Leather laces...... 


Machinery 


1,588.62 


Magnets ."...... 


Measures 


8,622.98 
8,068.94 


6,806.77 
8,944.96 


18, 211.4 

82,816.72 

196.79 


Pearl, manufactures of 

Pins, steel 


Platinum 




4,971.19 
944.26 

8,088.16 

886,834.18 

688.89 




4,971.19 
8,972.31 
4,988.81 
1,215,301.98 
8,011.71 


Raddle 


i, 030.27 

144.51 

271,818.39 


1,066.96 

86.81 

294,115.51 


941.83 

1,688.91 

310,033.85 

3,072.82 

714.16 


Scythes and sickles 


Steel— wire, bars, sheets, etc . . 
Steel boiler tubes 


Steel tires 


2,890.74 


1,761. 06 
219.27 


5,805.96 
219.2? 


Surgical instruments 




Tungsten 




804.82 


706.17 


1,509.99 


Umbrella ribs, steel 


1,321.64 


i,298.44 
480.67 
809.95 


2,020.08 
480.67 


Wine9 and spirits 






Sundries - 


51.11 




1,007.12 


1,888.18 






Total 


382,125.87 


424,240.57 


459,049.72 


418,792.16 


1,054,208.92 




SOUTHAMPTON. 

Axminster carpets 




2,606.14 


812.21 


1,966.69 


4,808.04 
88.10 


Anchor disconnector 


82.10 
124.17 
978.30 


Brandy 








124.17 










973.80 


Champagne 


749.62 

1,983.81 

27.60 






749.62 


Chestnuts 








1,988.81 
27.50 


Cigarettes 








Duplex boats 


206.66 






206.55 
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Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in the 
United Kingdom, etc — Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 




Sept. 30. 


Dec. 8L 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 


Total. 


Southampton— continued. 
Figs 






$171.86 

1,110.71 

102.28 




$171.86 

2,668.89 

204.55 


Glovos 


$1,202.18 


$351.00 




Geographical globe 


$102.27 
213.84 
511.00 


Golf clubs and balls 






218.84 


Household goods 


6,288.78 


1,462.45 




8,257.18 
426.75 


Leather ... T- 


426.75 
877.00 
285.68 
452.25 


Marine glne 


112.00 




566.00 


1,054.00 

1,366.01 

462.25 


MW*tOA 


1,129.88 


Millinery 






Powder suits and canvas 


211.26 

213.00 

10,820.00 






211.26 


PMntinp* *n o*i 


876.07 

12,853.00 

160.50 

323.45 






619.07 


Pickled sheepskins 


10,227.00 


15,932.00 


49,882.00 
160.50 


Potatoes I 


Personal effects . , , .,....' 






823.45 


Printing paper „„... -- 1 




434.00 


434 00 


Woolen yarn - ..... 


490.42 




237.09 


736.51 


Yacht sails 




770.00 


770 00 












Total 


20,207.71 


21,871.77 


18,652.83 


20,513.80 


76,246.11 




SWANSEA. 


72,108.81 






58,271.05 
25,834.88 


129,914.80 
26,884.88 
9,860.62 
29,916.42 
8,289.12 
499.94 


Arsenic 




Black plates 


8,410.70 


949.92 
7,557.29 
1,083.72 




Circles 


12,755.18 
568.52 


9,608.95 
927.71 
499.94 

5,263.96 

8,614.67 
151.63 
140.28 

3,295.72 

"*i5,69aii* 


Black taggers 


680.17 


B^k*...... 


Bricks 


2,017.68 
2,553.90 






10,160.42 

11,068.47 

151.63 


Coke 


Fireclay.. 






Fuller's earth 








140.28 


Metallic cobalt 


1,100.91 
8,828.22 
8,116.85 


■*"i8,"a89.'ii" 


1,892.90 

486.65 

16,794.40 

1,141.08 


10,198.28 
4,814.87 

68,872.97 

1,141.08 

81.01 


Miftteilaneous . . . r , 


OT*li«acM 


Palm oil . . 


Polarite 


81,01 
2,181.11 
1,702.90 






Rotten stone 


1,348.41 


790.97 

4,502.78 

406.98 


442.18 


4,757.62 

6,205.68 

821.19 


Halted roans ,. 


Steel tubes . 




414.26 


Bnlphate prnmnpla 


2,001.78 
596,130.98 




2,001.78 

2,683,988.58 

120.88 


Tinand terne plates 


680,856.89 


761,884.12 

120.88 

4,104.90 


495,061.69 


Tin taggers 


Yellow-metal sheathing 

AHoth^r,, ,, 


4,470.68 
29.88 


8,788,06 


8,227.14 


15,540.78 
29.88 












Total 


705,869.08 


719,188.70 


806,501.36 


622,241.44 


2,868,300.58 




TBOON. 

Canvas.. 






98.06 
5,971.23 




93.08 


Carpeting and rugs.. 


6,569.78 
?i.99 

1,621.62 
53.42 


3,231.20 
284.40 

754.80 
98.31 
136.18 


192.77 


15,964.98 
307.39 


Cotton linings 


Crape, Madras, and muslin 
curtains 

FfRhhnnkq . . r . . 


4,789.62 


2,234.25 


9,299.79 
146.73 


Golf utensils 


78.30 




165.46 


Grass seeds 




165.46 
556.23 
684.81 


838 00 


Hogskins, dressed 


281.77 
594.84 






8,146.54 

1,675.62 

1,675.62 

14,622.42 

417.54 


Hone stones.. 


749.10 

1,675.62 

2,810.04 

84.47 


1,153.79 


Jute rugs 


Lace curtains and nets 

Loom cards...... 


2,584.54 
28.93 


6,166.01 
140.21 
283.28 
965.48 


8,111.88 
163.98 
274.50 
258.04 
121.80 

3,918.44 

501.07 

43,428.53 


Paraflnl covers. „ , , 


557.78 


Plants 




1,067.07 


2,280.59 
121.80 


Pillow shams 




Scotch bonnets - -r 


150.37 
3,915.19 
44,415.58 
326.86 
355.55 
183.46 


474.78 

1,869.85 

88,018.80 

1,185.36 




4,543.59 
5,891.39 


Tapestry 


2,801.88 

36,647.86 

140.05 


Thread (linen) and twines — 
Tweeds 


162,505.77 
1,652.27 


Whisky 


712.50 
59.44 


1,068.05 
242 90 


Woolens and worsted r- 














Total 


61.004.90 


52,868.98 


58,730.79 


66,387.50 


228,492.12 




TUN8TALL. 


94.97 


96.30 


559.81 

1,012.23 

158.16 

17,780.59 




753.08 


Brushes 


209.26 


1,221.49 


Buttons, pearl. 




214.13 
42,584.06 


372.29 


China 


86,958.45 


15,665.83 


112,978.45 
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Value of exports declared for the United States at the several consular offices in the 
United Kingdom, etc. — Continued. 



Article. 


Quarter ending- 


Total. 




Sept. 30. 


Dec. 31. 


Mar. 31. 


June 30. 




tunstall— continued. 
Colore 


$3,800.25 

200.26 

517,342.37 

170.33 


$4,845.70 

285.80 

452,068.97 

181.90 

100.74 

800.02 

3,542.81 

433.12 

255.49 

2,262.94 

568.88 

10,417.88 


$8,049.74 
340.66 
605,179.42 
172.76 
43.80 
58.58 
3,294.62 


$2,412.61 

519.92 

717,158.22 

109.49 

481.78 

880.84 

2,713.07 

566.95 

138.69 

1,944.20 

684.88 

16, 17a 83 


$13,617.80 


Combs 


1,895.14 


Earthenware r 


2,291,718.98 


Clastic web " . - 


634.48 


Electro plate ,,. T . T r . 


626.3* 


Glass. ..t 


815.14 

1,927.13 

364.09 

253.06 

2,205.66 

166.68 

14,826.81 

97.38 

533.15 

1,946.92 

1,044.65 

186.26 

62.26 


2,049.53 


Hardware 


11,477.63 


Ink 


L 365.06 


Leather, chamois 


ii6.80 
2,258.51 

121.66 
11,882.10 


864.04 


Paper 


8,726.31 


Parian ,. TrT 


1,532.10 


Pott*"**T materials . , , 


52,750.12 


Silk 


97.83 


Tape 


1,548.52 

849.20 

1,724.91 


i, 400. 97 

574.24 

2,189.60 


236.87 
3,245.96 
4,845.09 


8,719.01 


Toys 


6,616.32 


Transfer sheet* - - - - - 


9.804.25 


Velveteen 


186.26 


Wool mendings 








52.26 












Total 


582,514.67 


521,752.89 


650,134.20 


768,005.99 


2,522,507.75 






Chemicals , .,- 


5,148.83 
1,795.68 
1,089.13 


3,948.09 
1,841.87 
4,214.13 


5,189.44 

1,888.10 

898.85 


5,722.68 
1,888.09 
4,203.82 
178.58 
2,911.86 


19,968.54 


Glue 


7,413.69 


Hardware .- 


10,405.98 


Steel and iron 


178.53 


Tiles, etc * 


8,062.00 
772.97 


9,282.00 


8,645.72 


23,861.26 


Sundries 


772.97 












Total 


16,868.15 


19,286.18 


11, 572. 11 


14,904.48 


62.680.92 







Statement showing t)ie value of exports declared for the United States at Hudders- 
fCdd during the year 1898. 



Article. 



Quarter ending- 



Mar. 31. 



June 80. 



Sept. 80. 



Dec. 81. 



Total. 



Card clothing 

Chemicals and dyes 

Coke 

Corduroys and fustians. . 

Cotton cloth 

Cottons, sewing 

Cotton velvets 

Fire bricks and clay 

Fuller's earth 

Linen 

Linen and cotton 

Machinery 

Mohair and cotton 

Mohair wool and cotton . 

Rugs 

Silk and cotton 

Silk and silk yarn 

Stationery 

Stuffs 

Wool 

Woolens 

Woolen and cotton 

Woolen rags 

Woolen thread waste — 

Worsteds 

Worsted and cotton 

Worsted cotton and silk . 

Worsted and silk 

Worsted and woolens 

Worsted yarn 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 



$15,691.06 
80,019.05 



$8,910.08 
83,284.21 



771.75 

1,903.02 

50,984.25 



182.49 

6,114.83 

50,786.67 

'620. 76 



2,439.98 
1,828.81 



8,182.27 
""i93."i2* 



4,906.49 
619.77 
102.46 

3,369.20 



23.26 



3,610.62 
6.57 



820.66 

1,855.60 

6.04 



9,779.60 

68,941.35 

723.42 

5,689.51 

2.921.42 

169,124.24 

101.02 

1,141.96 

2,634.58 

83.03 

1,543.80 

928.22 



66,811.42 

82.33 

2,5*1.80 



107,588.08 
511.37 
1,535.44 
2,429.11 
326.62 
870.07 
281.77 



$21,588.26 
67,688.00 
12,978.88 



2,756.63 

21,963.57 

911.80 

439.28 

4,573.94 

652,31 

60.94 

3,575.26 

697.84 



637. 77 



2,927.86 
160.64 



93,573.55 

174.69 

6,231.16 



168,685.94 

410.00 

2,272.84 

3,175.72 

292.35 

2,741.66 

119.65 



$20,200.60 

96,829.76 

2,643.46 

1,108.77 

1.674.73 

80,368.44 

621.00 

2,420.62 

6,661.75 

964.14 

260.76 

8,123.36 

87.81 



1,052.79 
130.50 

2,862.87 

10.67 

237.02 



38,830.50 



870.74 

4,668.20 

87,207.21 



753.50 
1,315.19 



8,820.37 
124.50 



887,771.02 

15,617.29 

2, 063. 01 

12,448.71 

154,092.96 

2,158.65 

2,869.80 

18,582.16 

4,066.03 

414.16 

23,250.09 

735.15 

216.38 

1,59a 56 

961 16 

10,746.96 

173.92 

237.02 

9. 77V. 60 

253,156.91 

9t»34 

15,326.20 

7,489.62 

582,455.47 

1,028.39 

5,703.74 

9,5H.60 

TO. 00 

8,975.90 

1,454.14 



424,242.65 



334,572.97 



418,965.38 



313,168.74 



1,490,949.74 
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Aix la Chapelle 284 

Alexander, Neander (vice and aoting consul, Breslau), annual report 289 

Amsterdam 458 

Anderson, George B. (consul, Grenoble), annual report 181 

Annaberg 285 

Antwerp 46 

Athens 872 

AtwelL W. P., (commercial agent, Roubaix), annual report 247 

Industrial conditions in France 255 

Supplementary report 256 

Trade in Roubaix in 1898 256 

Textile industry of Roubaix in 1898 257 

Austria-Hungary 5 

Bamberg 287 

Barnes, John A. (consul, Cologne), annual report 309 

Basel 583 

Belfast 805 

Belgium 46 

Borah, Robert S. S. (consul, Gothenberg), annual report 551 

Foreign shipping in Sweden, 1897 560 

Berne 588 

Birmingham 627 

Blom, Jules (vice and deputy consul, Copenhagen), annual report 151 

Supplementary report 152 

Trade in 1898 154 

Bordeaux 172 

Bordewich, Henry (consul, Christiania), annual report 561 

Bornholdt, N. P. A. (consul, Riga), annual report 540 

Boulogne-sur-mer 177 
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Bradford 669 

Breslau 289 

Bristol 693 

Brittain, Joseph I. (consul, Nantes), annual report 231 

Brundage, Frank M. ( consul, Aix la Chapelle) . annual report 284 

Brunot, Hilary S. (consul, St. Etienne), annual report 258 

Brussels 72 

Byington, A. H. (consul, Naples), annual report 420 

Calais '- 179 

Cardiff 837 

Castellamare 881 

Catania 381 

Caughy, Charles M. (consul, Messina) 406 

Supplementary report 412 

Chemnitz 292 

Christiania 561 

Coburg 304 

Cologne 309 

Constantinople 602 

Copenhagen * 151 

Cork (Queenstown) 813 

Covert, JohnC. (consul, Lyons), annual report 208 

Corey, George J. (consul, Amsterdam), annual report 453 

Supplementary report 455 

Trade in 1898 470 

Tobacco market in the Netherlands 472 
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Cramer, Edward C. (consul, Florence), annual report 391 

Crefeld 821 

Day, Charles H. (vice and acting consul-general, Berlin), annual report 283 

Day, Erastus S. (consul, Bradford), annual report 669 

Supplementary report * 675 

Exports from Bradford 691 

Denmark 151 

Dexter, Lewis (consul, Leeds), annual report 744 

Dickinson, Charles M. (consul-general, Constantinople), annual report 602 

Donzelmann, Hugo (consul, Prague), annual report 14 

Supplementary report 16 

Dunlin 801 

Dubois, James T. ( consul-general, St. Gall), annual report 572 

Swiss exports in 1898 595 

Dundee 827 

Dunfermline 830 

Edinburgh 814 

Exports declared for United States : 

Austria-Hungary 42 

Belgium 147 

Denmark 155 

France 263 

Germany 355 

Gibraltar 372 

Greece 380 

Italy 437 

Malta 453 

Netherlands 500 

Portugal 505 

Russia 543 

Spain 545 

Sweden and Norway , 570 

Switzerland 599 

Turkey in Europe 602 

United Kingdom 842 

Falmouth 698 

Fleming, Rufus (consul, Edinburgh ), annual report 814 

Shipping in Scotland 827 

Florence 391 

Fox, Howard (consul, Falmouth), annual report 698 

France 156 

Fraukenthal, Adolph L. (consul, Berne), annual report 588 

Frankfort 272 

Freiburg 322 

Geneva 591 

Germany 272 

Ghent 96 

Gibraltar 370 

Gifford, George (consul, Basel), annual report 588 

Supplementary report 588 

Glasgow 835 

Glauchau 324 

Gothenburg .- 551 

Gowdy, John K. (consul-general, Paris), annual report 156 

Supplementary reports 161 

Greece 372 

Grenoble 181 

Grinnell, William F. (consul, Manchester), annual report 760 

Grout, jr., John H. (consul, Malta), annual report 444 

Sanitary regulations at Malta 449 

Supplementary report 450 

General trade of Malta 452 

Haida 22 

Hale, William (consular agent, Boulogne-sur-mer), annual report 177 

Halstead, Marshal (consul, Birmingham), annual report 627 

Havre 182 

Hayden, Joseph E. (consul, Castellamare), annual report 381 
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Heenan, Thomas E. (consul, Odessa), annual report 518 

Odessa, trade in 1898 537 

Heingartner, Alexander (consul, Catania), annual report 381 

Higgins, John C. (consul, Dundee), annual report 827 

Hoflman, Walter J. (consul, Mannheim), annual report 337 

Hollo way, W. R. (consul-general, St. Petersburg), annual report 506 

Supplementary report 511 

Russian financial statement for 1897 512 

Report of minister of finance on budget for 1899 514 

Hopley, John E. (consul, Southampton), annual report 785 

Hossfeld, Frederick W. (consul, Trieste), annual report 25 

Howe, Church (consul, Palermo), annual report 422 

Huddersfield 701 

Hughes, Oliver J. D. (consul, Coburg), annual report 304 

Hull 704 

Hurst, Carl Bailey (consul-general, Vienna), annual report 5 

Ireland 801 

Italy 381 

Jackson, George H. (consul, La Rochello), annual report 207 

Jarvis, William (consul, Milan), annual report „ 416 

Supplementary report 418 

Exports to the United States from Milan 418 

Vital statistics of Milan 419 

Jersey 743 

Johnson, H. A. (consul, Venice), annual report 431 

Johnston, James (consul, Sheffield), annual report 784 

Kehl 327 

Kehl, John E. (consul, Stettin), annual report 345 

Supplementary report 348 

Stettin trade in 1898 351 

Kruger, Theodore (vice-consul, Kehl), annual report 327 

8 n pplementary report 328 

LaRochelle 206 

Lathrop, Lorin A. (consul, Bristol), annual report 693 

Leeds 744 

Leghorn 396 

Leipzig 829 

Lieberknecht, A. (consul, Zurich), annual report 597 

Liefeld, E. Theophilus (consul, Freiburg), annual report 322 

Lincoln, George F. (consul-general, Antwerp), annual report 46 

Supplementary report . 64 

Prices of agricultural products 70 

Lisbon 502 

Listoe, S. (consul, Rotterdam) 478 

Supplementary report 490 

Freight rates from Rotterdam 497 

Liverpool 746 

London 610 

Lyons 208 

Mahin, Frank W. (consul, Reichenberg), annual report 18 

Mainz 333 

Malta 444 

Manchester 760 

Mannheim 337 

Marseilles 214 

Mason, Frank H. (consul-general, Frankfort), annual report 272 

Exports from Frankfort 282 

McCunn, J. N. (consul. Dunfermline), annual report 830 

Scotch woolen trade 832 

MoElrath, Percy (consul, Turin), annual report 429 

McGinley, Daniel E. (consul, Athens), annual report 372 

Messina 406 

Metcalf, Horace W. (consul, Newcastle-upon-Tyne), annual report 766 

Sunderland 771 

Carlisle 772 

Milan ; 416 

Milner, J. B. (consul, Calais), annual report 179 

Monaghan, J. C. (consul, Chemnitz), annual report 292 
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Moore, Thomas E wing (consul, Weimar) f annual report 353 

Morgan, Henry H. (consul, Aarau), annual report 579 

Morris, Henry C. (consul, Ghent), annual report 96 

Development of American trade 121 

Municipal government of Ghent 136 

Special commerce of Belgium during 1897 142 

The expansion of Belgium 145 

Nantes 231 

Naples 420 

Netherlands 453 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 766 

Nice 236 

Norway 561 

Nuremberg 340 

Odessa 518 

Osborne, William M. (consul-general, London), annual report 610 

Palermo 422 

Paris 156 

Patras 375 

Peters, Thomas Willing (consul, Plauen), annual report 344 

Phelps, Julian (consul, Crefeld), annual report 321 

Phillips, Daniel T. (consul, Cardiff ), annual report 837 

Supplementary report 841 

Plauen SU 

Plymouth 774 

Portugal 502 

Prague 14 

Prees, Griffith W. (consul, Swansea), annual report 797 

Prickitt, William A. (consul, Rheims), annual report 244 

Reichenberg 18 

Renouf, E. B. (consular agent, Jersey), annual report 743 

Ren ton, T. L. (vice and acting consul, Bradford), annual report 669 

Rheims 244 

Ridgely , BenJ amin H. ( consul, Geneva) , annual report 591 

Riga 540 

Roosevelt, George W. (consul, Brussels), annual report 72 

Industrial and commercial situation in the consular district of Brussels for 

1898 86 

Rotterdam 478 

Roubaix t 247 

Russia : 506 

St. Etieune 258 

St. Gall 572 

St. Petersburg 506 

Sawter, George (consul, Glauchau), annual report 324 

Schurmann, Walter (consul, Mainz), annual report 333 

Scotland 814 

Sheffield 784 

Si Her, Frank (consular agent, Haida) Glass and porcelain industries of Bohemia 22 

Skinner, Robert P. (consul, Marseilles), annual report 214 

Freight rates from Marseilles 225 

Supplementary report 226 

Trade of Cette and of Corsica 229 

United States trade with France 230 

Report on Toulon 261 

Smith, James A. (consul Leghorn), annual report 396 

Supplementary report 405 

Smyth, William P. (consul, Hull), annual report 704 

Southampton 785 

Spain 545 

Sprague, Horatio J. (consul, Gibraltar), annual report 370 

Stephens, Joseph G. (consul, Plymouth), annual report 774 

Tradeof Plymouth, 1898 779 

Stern, Louis (commercial agent, Bamberg), annual report 287 

Stettin 345 

Stockholm 546 

Stone, Benjamin F. (consul, Huddersfield), annual report 701 

Swansea 797 
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Paga 

Sweden 546 

Swiney, Daniel (consul, Cork), annual report 813 

Switzerland 572 

Taylor, Samuel M. (consul, Glasgow), annual report 835 

Thackara, A. M. (consul, Havre), annual report 182 

Thieriot, J. H. (consul, Lisbon), annual report 502 

Toulon 261 

Tourgee, Albion W. (consul, Bordeaux) annual report 176 

Touvelle, William W. (consul, Belfast), annual report 805 

Trieste 25 

Turin 429 

Turkey 602 

United Kingdom 610 

United States, exports declared for; see Exports. 

Van Buren, Harold S. (consul, Nice), annual report 236 

Supplementary report 240 

The industries of Nice 242 

Venice 431 

Vienna 5 

Wales 837 

Warner, jr., Brainard H. (consul, Leipzig), annual report 329 

Weber, Gustav C . E. ( consul, Nuremberg), annual report 340 

Weimar 353 

Wilbour, Joshua (consul, Dublin ), annual report 801 

Agriculture in Ireland • 803 

Cattle trade in Ireland 804 

Winslow, Edward D. (consul-general, Stockholm), annual report 546 

Industries in Sweden 547 

Trade in 1898 548 

Winter, John F. (consul, Annaberg), annual report 285 

Yates, AlonzoC. (consul, Patras), annual report 375 

Zurich 597 
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